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— clean  and  safe. 
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at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Lvincheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) . .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1.00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
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Charlori-«l 
1844 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,   Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
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CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  cio^. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 
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We  cater   to  parties   in   our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 
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Visit  us  when  in  town. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  Inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 
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ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

3onduct'»d  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW   SAINT  MARY'S 


St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 

An  institution  now  in  its  62nd  year  of  active  educa- 
tional work,  has  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  successful 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
Academy  buildings — large,  well  ventilated,  commod- 
ious, heated  with  steam,  supplied  "with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  with  fire  escapes, — are  beautifully  located 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  highest  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  State. 

Courses  of  Study 

All  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  Classical  and 
Commercial  Education  are  taught  by  a  competent 
faculty.  French,  German,  English,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Spanish  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting  extra.  / 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  best  Classical  Con- 
servatories of  Europe.  Three  instrumental  lessons 
and  one  in  theory  are  included  in  the  regular  tuition ; 
extra  practice'  pro  rata. 

The  Art  Department 

Embodies  the  Principles  that  form  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe.  Pupils 
may  pursue  a  special  course  in  the  schools  of  Paint- 
ing, Music,  Household  Arts,  etc. 

Preparatory  Department 

Pupils  of  tender  age,  and  those  who  need  primary 
training,  are  here  carefully  prepared  for  the  Aca- 
demic and  Collegiate  Courses.  For  Catalogue,  con 
taining  full  information, 


ADDRESS, 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 
NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.  ST.  JOSEPH  CO.,  INDIANA 
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CHIMES  ARE 

SWEET  WHEN   THE  METAL  IS  SOUND 

Vol.  XXV 

St.  Mary's 

College,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  October,  1916 

No.  2 

FOUNDER'S  DAY— 1895- 19.S5. 


TO  FATHER  SORIN. 


E  never  saw  his  face,  and  knew  him  not: 
Yet  where  his  burning  spirit  led  the  way 
Through  tangled  wood  and  lone,  untrodden  clay, 
This  is  the  place  we  call  our  garden  spot. 


Another  Edward— he,  with  hardship  fought. 
And  planted  seeds  of  good,  with  sweat  of  brow, 
On  soil  of  sacrifice,  we  sowers  now. 

Are  yet  the  harvest  of  his  deep  forethought. 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


1895. 


"Yes,  I  am  going  to  visit  my  daughter  at  college 
over  Thursday.  It  is  Founder's  Day  and  as  we 
used  to  say,  a  'Free  day.'  "  ' 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie  with  a  start.  What 
liad  my  neighbor  said  ?  Ah,  yes,  it  was  "Founder's 
Day."  The  train  was  speeding  at  a  great  rate,  but 
faster  flew  my  thoughts  back  into  the  past  and 
paused  around  a  scene  conjured  by  those  magic 
words. 

I  was  a  happy  girl  at  St.  Mary's  and  looking 
forward  to  the  biggest  day  of  the  school  year,  Oc- 


tober thirteenth.  This  day  was  the  patronal  feast 
of  dear  Father  Sorin,  the  founder  of  our  school, 
and  preparations  had  already  begun.  Sister  had 
taken  us  on  a  walk  to  gatlier  leaves  for  decora- 
tions. Flow  we  had  stripped  the  ravine  and 
woods!  How  carefully  we  had  carried  the  pre- 
cious leaves,  pres.sed,  and  waxed  them  during  the 
ensuing  weeks ! 

Founder's  Day  at  last  arrived.  The  Study  Hall 
resembled  the  gorgeous  palace  of  King  Autumn. 
Glistening,  burnished  leaves  were  festooned  in  a 
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large  "Welcome"  and  "Happy  Feast  to  clear 
I'^ather."  Every  room  in  the  building  was  deco- 
rated beautifully  and  every  person  dressed  her 
neatest.  Solemn  lligh  Mass  had  been  ofifered  in 
the  morning.  Noon  brought  a  feast  day  dinner 
of  chicken  and  then  about  two  o'clock  Father 
General  with  other  priests  arrived.  The  dreadful 
ordeal  of  reading  addresses  and  presenting  the 

-  *  * 

1916. 

Not  one  was  obliged  to  write  the  gospel  that 
morning,  for  everyone  was  at  morning  prayer, 
fully  five  minutes  before  time.  One  thought  alone, 
was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  the  girls.  It 
was  a  really  truly  free  day,  not  even  practicing 
was  required,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  large  chick- 
en dinner  was  anticipated.  The  real  significance 
of  Founder's  Day,  did  not  occur  to  many. 

Breakfast  was  unusually  appetizing  that  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  occasion,  we  girls  were  assembled 
in  the  large  auditorium,  patriotism  for  their  be- 
loved Alma  Mater,  filled  the  hearts  of  all.  School, 
and  class  songs  were  sung  with  great  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

After  the  exercises,  we  went  on  a  long 
and  delightful  walk.  We  rambled  for  many 
miles,  gathering  flowers  on  the  way.  We  vis- 
ited a  quaint  old  place,  known  as  St.  Patrick's 
farm.  There  we  were  indeed  happy,  eating  ap- 
ples and  wandering  through  the  woods.  Our 
chaperones  looked  on  with  delight  and  envy.  The 
anticipation  of  a  "course"  dinner  hastened  our 
footsteps  homeward. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  that  dinner?  It  was  be- 
yond all  expectations.  Nothing  ever  tasted  bet- 
ter. There  never  was  such  a  delicious  repast. 
And  after  dinner,  we  were  free  until  even- 
ing, when  they  were  to  have  a  "real"  dance.  We 
girls  spent  all  afternoon  in  dressing  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

I  felt  like  Cinderella  at  her  first  ball,  that  night. 
The  music  was  genuine  dance  music,  die  dancers 
jubilant,  and  I  felt  the  happiest  of  all.  I'm  sure 
we  hadn't  danced  long,  and  were  just  surviving 
the  dreamy  effects  of  the  promenade,  when  Sister 
announced  that  the  next  dance  would  be  the  fare- 
well one.  The  girls  parted  reluctantly,  wishing 
every  day  was  Founder's  Day. 

Gladys  Finnup,  '18. 


long  drilled  program  without  a  mishap  took  our 
afternoon  hours.  The  freedom  we  reveled  in  that 
day  and  the  luxury  of  our  one  pound  of  South 
liend  candy,  could  never  be  surpassed,  we  thought. 

Other  schools  might  have  their  iHjunder's  Day 
with  modern  celebrations,  but  none  I  knew  just 
like  our  Founder's  Day  of  years  ago. 

Eleanor  M(x>N'ICY,  '18. 

*  * 

1955. 

Could  one  look  into  the  future  with  the  certain- 
ty that  one  looks  over  the  past,  one  should  find 
there  in  the  November  number  of  The  Chimes  of 
1955  the  article  following:  "The  magnificent 
pageant,  'Beginnings  of  Notre  Dame'  celebrating 
the  centennial  Founder's  Day  proved  itself  a  most 
noteworthy  event  in  the  annals  of  St.  Mary's.  The 
students  of  the  University  joined  with  the  St. 
Mary's  girls  in  making  the  splendid  entertain- 
ment a  memorable  one.    The  program  included: 

Act      I.    Prehistoric  Notre  Dame:  an  Indian 
Episode. 
Dance  of  Indian  Maidens. 

Act   II.    Coming  of  Father  Sorin,  1842. 
Story  of  M.  de  Seille. 

Act  III.    Settlement  at  St.  Mary's. 

Tales  of  the  Civil  War. 

Act  IV.  St.  Mary's  of  the  Present.  (An  ex- 
act reproduction  of  "St.  Mary's  Fifty  Years 
Hence"  written  by  the  fourth  academic  class  of 
1912.) 

The  scene  of  the  performance  was  the  banks  of 
the  historic  St.  Joseph's  River,  in  the  Junior  rec- 
reation grounds  just  below. the  college  buildings. 
The  exquisite  tints  of  the  autumn  foliage  blending 
with  the  glorious  afternoon  sunset  aflfofded  a 
most  appropriate  background.  The  many  colored 
costumes  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Had 
Father  Sorin  himself  witnessed  the  affair,  the  act- 
ing could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  Each  of 
the  five  hundred  performers  displayed  not  only 
excellent  training  but  de"5pest  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  large  audience  from  neighboring  sec- 
tions testified  to  the  success  of , the  event  and  made 
it  a  most  memorable  occasion." 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18 
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OCTOBER'S  QUEEN. 


HEN  life  held  out  her  fairest  blooms, 
And  bade  my  youthful  heart  to  take 

Her  joys,  I  looked,  O  Queen  of  Joy ! 
For  Thee  the  bliss  complete  to  make. 


When  sorrow  cast  her  darkened  shades, 
And  hung  a  heavy  veil  of  gloom 

About  my  head,  I  gazed  on  Thee, 
O  sorrowing  Mother  at  the  tomb  I 


When  life  spreads  out  her  richest  gifts 
That  I  may  choose  and  make  them  mine, 

I  seek  for  Thee,  O  glorious  Queen ; 
Joy,  sorrow,  glory,  all  are  Thine ! 

Sarah  Moran,  '17. 


SOCIALISM :  ITS  EBB  AND  FLOW 


"/ 1 1  AN  is  by  nature  and  by  definition,  a  social 
/  \  animal,  made  up  of  soul  and  body.  His  end 
^  is  happiness,  the  perfect  good.  It  follows 
necessarily  that  his  happiness  must  be  a  social 
happiness.  In  striving  for  happiness,  there  will 
be  a  struggle,  an  unequal  struggle.  True  it  is, 
that  all  are  bom  equal  but  such  equality  consists 
merely  in  the  privilege  of  life.  Always  there  will 
be  the  unequal  use  of  this  privilege,  and  the  un- 
equal use  of  the  accessories  to  it.  But  this  strug- 
gle is  good,  for  just  as  soon  as  it  ceases  progress 
will  cease,  stagnation  will  ensue.  At  all  times 
injustices  exist;  these  injustices  are  a  phase  of 
the  struggle  which  is  life.  When  they  become 
flagrant,  they  call  for  an  antidote.  Such  a  con- 
dition exists  today  in  an  aggravated  form.  We 
call  it  monopoly,  trust,  or  oppression  of  the  weak. 
Socialism  proposes  to  be  the  antidote.  As  de- 
fined by  Seager,  Socialism  is  the  proposal  to  re- 
organize .society  by  transferring  to  the  state,  or 
its  agent,  the  government,  control  over  land  and 
the  instruments  of  production,  which  are  called 
capital  goods,  and  by  confining  private  property 
to  the  things  which  minister  directly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  wants,  that  is,  consumer's  goods. 

If  in  Solomon's  time,  there  was  nothing  new 
under, the  sun.  Socialism,  although  oflfered  as  a 
twentieth  century  panacea  for  twentieth  century 
evils,  may  be  suspected  of  a  moderate  antiquity. 
And  so  it  is.  On  the  Island  of  Crete,  a  kind  of 
Socialism,  or  Communism,  existed  as  early  as 
1300  B.  c.  There,  all  citizens  were  educated  by 
the  state  in  a  uniform  way.    According  to  tra- 


dition, it  was  this  experiment  that  moved  Lycur- 
gus,  about  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  to  set  up  his 
celebrated  regime  in  Sparta.  Lender  his  rule,  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  there  was  a  common  system  of 
education,  gymnastics,  and  military  trainmg  for 
all  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  However  the  politi- 
cal system  became  an  oligarchy,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  equality  were  not  enjoyed 
by  the  entire  population.  This  we  may  label  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  first  experiment  in  Socialism. 

As  Lycurgus  was  inspired  by  the  Cretan  exper- 
iment, so  Plato  was  impressed  by  the  achievement 
of  Lycurgus.  This  mighty  dreamer  set  about 
fashioning  a  form  of  government.  His  "Repub- 
lic" describes  an  ideal  commonwealth  in  which 
there  was  to  be  community  of  property,  meals, 
and  even  of  women.  The  state  was  to  control 
education,  marriage,  the  occupations  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  distribution  and  enjoyment  of 
goods.  It  would  enforce  perfect  equality  of  con- 
ditions and  careers  for  all  citizens  and  for  both 
sexes.  With  him,  the  intention  of  the  legislator 
was  not  "to  aim  at  making  any  one  class  in  the 
state  happy  above  the  rest ;  the  happiness  was  to 
be  in  the  whole  state,  and  he  held  the  citizens  to- 
gether by  persuasion  and  necessity,  making  them 
benefactors  of  the  state,  and  therefore,  benefac- 
tors of  one  another."  Plato's  motive  in  outlining 
this  imaginary  social  order  was  individual  wel- 
fare, not  state  aggrandizement.  He  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  state  which 
was  unique  in  that  it  was  not  composed  of  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  constantly  at  war 
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with  each  other,  lie  pushed  his  theory  to  the 
farthest  extreme  of  revolting  consistency.  He 
suppressed  the  place  f)f  the  family  in  the  state  ; 
there  were  no  family  ties ;  children  were  the 
property  of  the  state.  For  if  a  man  had  a  home, 
naturally  he  would  wish  to  own  things  for  it.  His 
desire  was  a  germ  of  private  ownership.  Plato 
worked  out  the  theory  of  Socialism  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  the  moderns  have  not  so  much  as 
dreamed,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  said  that 
it  was  a  theory  only,  and  an  ideal  Repuhlic, 
which  could  not  be  realized,  and  about  which, 
if  it  could  be  realized,  he  was  skeptical.  So  Pla- 
to's "Republic"  left  Athens  as  it  found  her,  and 
the  decline  of  Greece  solved  the  economic  ques- 
tions of  inequality,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Over  four  hundred  years  later  came  an  event 
politically,  socially,  religiously,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — the  birth  of  Christ.  Waive 
for  the  moment,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sider Him  merely  as  an  historic  figure.  The  So- 
cialist must  admit  that  on  his  own  economic  field, 
Christ  has  taught  the  only  system  of  Socialism 
large  enough,  selfless  enough,  all-but-Divine 
enough  to  conform  the  social  inequalities  of  men 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  end,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  a  text  book  on  Socialism,  the  audience 
an  ideal  group  of  Socialists,  the  victims  of  pov- 
erty, oppression,  discontent,  injustice,  just  such  a 
crowd  as  the  Socialism  of  today  inflames.  For 
their  poverty,  Socialism  of¥ers  a  theory  of  equal 
ownership ;  for  oppression,  the  leveling  of  the 
rich.  What  was  the  solution  oflPered  by  Christ? 
For  poverty,  Pie  ofifered  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en ;  against  oppression,  He  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy,"  or 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  For  those  subjected 
to  injustices.  He  said,  "Blessed  are  they  that  suf- 
fer persecution  for  justice  sake:  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Christ  lived  in  a  world  in 
which  there  were  social  relations,  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  economic  questions.  Almost  every  so- 
cial question  existing  in  His  day  was  submitted 
to  Him.  Thus  we  see  that  He  took  occasion  to 
explain  the  inviolability  of  the  family,  the  rela- 
tions to  be  observed  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 


tween masters  and  servants,  and  many  other  prob- 
lems which  bfelong  to  every  age  and  country.  It 
was  to  man,  not  the  s(X"ial  animal,  but  the  image 
of  God,  that  this  doctrine  was  addressed  ;  it  is 
that  of  which  Socialism  takes  no  cognizance.  But 
the  courageous  observance  of  the  Beatitudes 
would  procure  more  true  happiness  than  all  the 
theories  of  godless  Socialism  of  today  even 
dreams  of.  Christ  made  no  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  rulers  and  subjects ;  hence  the  ear- 
ly Christians  made  no  distinction  between  citi- 
zens and  slaves. 

The  organization  of  the  first  Christian  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem  was  based  upon  true  charity 
and  equality ;  moreover,  it  was  entirely  voluntary 
and  spontaneous.  Among  the  early  Christians, 
those  who  chose,  could  retain  their  possessions, 
but  most  of  them  sold  all  they  possessed  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  the  Apostles,  as  we  read  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  "For 
neither  was  there  any  one  needy  among  them.  For 
as  many  as  were  owners  of  land  or  houses,  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price  of  things  they  sold, 
and  laid  it  down  before  the  feet  of  the  Apostles. 
And  distribution  was  made  to  every  one,  accord- 
ing as  he  had  need."  Here  is  the  purpose  of  So- 
cialism realized.  But  because  it  demands  so  much 
of  human  nature,  it  gave  way  before  the  more 
human  tendency  to  private  ownership  among  the 
body  of  Christians,  but  found  its  fulfillment  in  the- 
religious  communities  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
them  the  dreams  of  Socialism  are  realized  in  a 
more  perfect  way  than  has  ever  been  attained, 
since  the  days  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Saint  Benedict,  who  is  called  the  Father  of 
Western  Monasticism,  did  not  begin  spon- 
taneously, and  merely  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  to  help  his  fellow  creatures.  Indeed 
his  object  was  to  aid  humanity,  but  he  spent 
thirty-five  years  in  preparation.  A  son  of  a  noble 
family,  he  spent  these  years  in  a  cave  in  a  nar- 
row pass  of  the  Appennine  Mountains,  •  after 
which  in  530,  he  established  his  monastery  at 
Monte  Cassino,  not  by  means  of  endowments,  but 
by  untiring  and  zealous  work.  His  influence  worked 
for  good  not  only  in  Italy,  but  religious  orders 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  were  the  saving 
corps  of  the  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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and  have  been  the  inspiration  of  all  religious  com- 
munities to  this  clay.  The  religious  communities 
of  the  Church  have  practiced  common  ownership 
of  good  always.  Their  communism  differs,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  the  economic  Socialism,  in  Lliat 
its  primary  object  is  not  and  never  has  been  social 
reform  or  a  more  just  distribution  of  goods.  The 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  individual  member, 
and  the  better  fulfillment  of  their  mission,  oUch 
as  instructing  the  young,  or  caring  for  the  sick 
and  infirm,  are  the  ends  that  they  have  sought 
and  do  seek  chiefly.  While  the  Church  sanctions 
and  finds  one  of  her  greatest  assets  in  the  princi- 
ple of  voluntary  communism  for  those  that  have  a 
vocation  to  the  religious  life,  she  condemns  uni- 
versal, compulsory,  or  legally  enforced  Socialism, 
inasmuch  as  she  maintains  the  natural  right  of 
every  individual  to  possess  private  property. 

Experiments  in  political  Socialism  disappear 
before  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Barbarian  Invasions,  and  the  emergence  of 
Medieval  Europe.  With  the  rise  of  towns,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  reappears  in  the  form  of 
guilds.  The  development  of  village  markets  en- 
couraged independent  production.  The  mer- 
chants' and  manufacturers'  guilds  soon  became 
a  power  in  the  state.  The  members  of  the  guilds 
not  only  made,  but  offered  for  sale,  the  articles 
which  they  produced  in  their  shops.  The  num- 
ber of  trades  differed  in  different  towns,  but  the 
guilds  all  had  the  same  object, — to  prevent  any- 
one from  practicing  a  trade  which  had  not  been 
admitted  properly  into  the  corporation.  A  young 
man  had  to  spend  several  years  in  learning  his 
trade,  receiving  no  remuneration.  He  then  be- 
came a  "journeyman,"  and  could  earn  wages,  but 
he  could  not  work  directly  for  the  public.  The 
way  in  which  each  trade  was  to  be  practiced  was 
regulated  carefully,  as  well  as  the  time  that  should 
be  spent  in  work  each  day.  The  system  of  guilds 
regulated  production,  but  maintained  a  uniform 
efficiency  everywhere.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
unions,  the  defenseless  workmen,  who  had  been 
serfs,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
freedom  and  municipal  independence  from  the 
feudal  lords  who  formally  had  been  their  mas- 
ters. These  guilds  were  an  instance  of  practical 
Socialism  and  the  isolated  example  of  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  labor  and  capital.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  a  solution  of  our  problem  today,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  Christian 
Socialism. 


A  purely  secular  Socialism  has  never  existed 
save  in  theory,  but  in  1516,  this  theory  found 
Christian  expression  in  the  "Utopia,"  of  Blessed 
Thomas  More.  The  purpose  of  this  romantic 
account  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  was  economic, 
not  military  or  religious.  By  way  of  contrast  to 
the  conditions  of  insecurity,  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism, which  later  on  became  so  distressing  in  Eng- 
land, More  drew  his  ideal  picture  of  the  State  of 
Utopia.  Here  all  goods  are  to  be  held  and  en- 
joyed in  common,  and  all  meals  are  taken  at  pub- 
lic tables.  The  sanctity  of  the  home  which  Chris- 
tianity had  insured  forbad  community  of  wives. 
The  disagreeable  work  is  done  by  slaves,  but  the 
slaves  are  convicted  criminals.  More's  idea  was 
that  "one  should  not  be  in  bondage  to-  kings,  but 
as  a  retainer  to  them  at  your  pleasure."  "This," 
he  said,  "is  the  best  way  for  the  advancement  of 
yourself  to  a  much  wealthier  state  and  condition. 
Where  nothing  is  private,  the  common  afifairs 
can  be  earnestly  looked  upon."  Concerning  both 
the  faiiiily  and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, "Utopia"  therefore,  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  "Republic"  and  shows  the  influence  of 
Christianity. 

Contemporary  society  rests  mainly  on  manu- 
facture and  trading.  Private  Property,  with  its 
logical  corollaries.  Competitive  Industry,  and  In- 
dividual Liberty,  are  the  three  guiding  principles 
which  find  their  most  eloquent  and  finished  ex- 
pression in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
when  it  declares  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  it  asserts  a  prerogative  rather  than  any 
actual  condition.  The  inequalities  of  men  have 
come  to  such  a  state,  that  today  as  periodically 
in 'the  world's  history,  men  seek  the  alternative, 
equality.  (July  today,  we  are  no  longer  a  Catho- 
lic body,  we  find  our  Socialism  un-Catholic,  nay, 
anti-Catholic.  "The  Heart  of  a  Man,'!-  a  novel 
of  the  year  by  Richard  A.  Maher,  a  Catholic 
priest,  deals  with  the  problem  of  Socialism.  The 
"Dean"  puts  forth  these  arguments,  "Socialism 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  Eabor 
and  Capital.  Socialism  is  a  philisophy  of  life 
founded  on  the  false  premise  that  human  hap- 
|)iness  can  be  secured  tlirougli  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  money.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  Republic 
is  founded  on  the  directly  opposing  theory,  that 
human  happiness  can  be  secured  only  by  the  in- 
dividual doing  that  which  he  wishes  to  do.  Al- 
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mighty  God  would  seem  to  have  recognized  this 
theory  in  giving  men  free  will.  Rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, again,  this  Republic  lives  on  the  dogma  that  a 
government  is  the  cx])ression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  individuals.  Right  or  wrong, 
these  are  the  only  principles  upon  which  men  will 
ever  really  consent  to  be  governed. 

Hiljjem  Belloc  contends  that  Socialism  will 
never  accomplish  its  purpose  by  centralizing  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  then  it  would 
become  a  political  machinery,  owning  the  land, 
the  capital,  and  therefore  all  our  lives.  Again 
Belloc  considers  the  human  attitude  toward  the 
matter.  The  realities  of  human  society  must  be 
taken  into  account. .  There  is,  in  politics,  a  cer- 
tain concrete  material  to  deal  with,  not  an  abstrac- 
tion. This  material  is  called  "human  beings." 
That  material,  worI<ing  out  its  nature,  organizes 
itself  into  families,  and  whenever  able  establishes 
those  families  as  owners  of  the  land.  Perhaps 
the  result  is  not  perfect,  perhaps  there  is  waste 
and  injustice,  but  waste  and  injustice  are  human. 
But  inhuman  are  the  theories  that  would  go 
counter  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  that  would 
work  regardless  of  the  every  vital  instinct,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Socialist  theory  does. 
The  remedy  must  be  a  return  to  human  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Christian  idea  of  property  can  best  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  "In 
regards  to  an  external  thing,  man  has  two  pow- 
ers :  one  is  the  power  of  managing  and  controll- 


ing it,  and  as  to  this,  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to 
possess  private  property.  If  man  then  has  this 
right  to  own,  control,  and  use  private  property, 
the  state  cannot  give  him  this  right,  or  take  it 
away ;  it  can  only  protect  it." 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  Sociali.sm  is  no  mere  fig- 
ure of  speech,  it  is  the  description  of  an  eco- 
nomic tendency  that  has  manifested  itself  regu- 
larly every  five  hundred  years  since  the  time  of 
Plato.  Between  Plato's  "Republic"  of  428  ».  c. 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  about  32  .\.  n., 
there  is  a  period  of  five  centuries.  In  5oO  A.  D. 
Religious  Communities  were  founded.  Another 
five  hundred  years  elapses  and  in  1061,  the  Guilds 
were  established.  Five  hundred  years  later,  to 
be  exact,  in  1560,  More  published  his  "Utopia." 
And  now  in  1916,  we  are  again  watching  the  rise 
of  atheistic  Socialism. 

The  current  of  social  legislation  takes  two  dis- 
tinct directions :  one  being  designed  to  protect 
the  workingman,  and  the  other  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  power  of  the  industrial  capitalism.  The 
fomier  is  a  good  regulation,  having  laws  pro- 
viding for  workingmen's  insurance  in  case  of 
sickness  and  disability,  the  old  age  pension,  and 
the  laws  known  as  Factory  Legislation.  For  this, 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  understanding,  is 
true  Socialism.  It  whispers  to  high  and  low,  a 
message  that  hopeless,  helpless,  misery  and  suf- 
fering do  not  belong  to  this  world.  "This  is  So- 
cialism :  The  old,  old  Socialism :  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'    Likewise:  It  is  Faith." 

Mary  Grahs.  '16. 


1) 


THE  BROOK. 

ANCE  on,  little  brooklet,  merry  and  free, 
To  the  wide  world  which  opens  to  you. 

Tossing  and  tumbling,  gurgling  with  glee; 
You  are  young,  and  your  troubles  are  few. 

No  thought  of  the  morrow  disturbs  you  in  play ; 

You  care  not  for  crags  and  rocks  that  may  rise, 
Splashing  and  chatting,  live  just  for  today. 

Heed  them  not,  happy  stream,  you  are  wise. 

Past  meadow  and  woodland,  you  race  to  the  sea. 
From  brooklet  to  river,  you  merge  to  the  bay. 

And  at  last,  far  behind,  leave  your  glad  jollity. 
Be  blithe,  little  brook,  while  you  may. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 
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FALL  TIME. 


T 


1%  fall  time,  'tis  fall  time," 
The  Autumn  Crier  sings. 
And  the  wild  wind  flings 
Its  music  to  the  rime. 


In  whirling  dance 
From  golden  branch 
Aladdin  leaves  are  blowing, 
Glowing^ — glowing. 
The  earth  a-growing 
In  splendor. 

In  mystic  haze 
Of  autumn  days 
The  trees  are  basking, 
Asking — asking, 
Earth  to  go  masking 
In  splendor. 

Lucy  Coontz,  '17. 


HILAIRE  BELLOC— A  LITERARY  ANTIDOTE. 


INCE  I  have  given  the  word  "Antidote"  the 
unexpected  honor  of  a  synonomous  relation- 
ship to  Hilaire  Belloc  in  my  title,  my  first 
task  is  to  define  it.  Webster  says  that  an  anti- 
dote is:  "Whatever  lends  to  prevent  misciiievoiis 
effects,  or  to  counteract  evil  that  something  else 
might  produce."  Then,  my  title  connotes  that 
some  evil  must  exist,  else  what  would  be  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  antidote?  Also  that  in  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc is  to  be  found  the  literary  medicine  that  will 
counteract  that  evil. 

In  lengthy  Jeremiads,  the  present  day  critics 
lament  the  short-comings  of  modern  literature,  in 
poetry,  the  short  story,  and  the  novel,  so  that  it 
may  be  well  to  look  into  the  facts  and  see  what 
these  evils  are  and  how  the  champions  of  the 
literary  world,  are  striving  to  overcome  them. 

Owen  Wister  in  his  article,  "Quack-Novels 
and  Democracy,"  which  was  published  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  within  the  year,  calls  the  modern, 
popular  novel,  the  "Quack-Novel."  He  defines 
a  Quack-Novel  as  a  "thing  which  looks  like  a 
book  and  which  is  advertised  like  a  patent  med- 
icine." Such  books  are  read  by  thousands  whose 
demand  for  something  new,  quick,  and  cheap  is 
filled  to  the  letter  by  the  general  output  of  cur- 
rent fiction.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  unfait  to 
criticise  the  authors  alone,  because  the  public 
makes  it  profitable  for  them  to  write  in  the  care- 


less way  in  which  they  do:  and  a  materialistic 
age  could  never  suggest  the  cruel  ethics  of  sacri- 
ficing money  to  morality.  The  trouble,  as  I  say, 
is  not  more  with  the  authors  than  with  the  read- 
ing public.  They  want  life  pictured  to  them,  not 
as  it  really  is,  unless  the  realism  be  morbid,  not 
as  it  should  be,  unless  the  idealism  be  pagan  ; 
hence  there  is  not  the  sincere  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  life  that  should  exist.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  so  much  that  they  want  these,  as  that  through 
mental  laziness  or  ignorance,  they  are  satisfied 
with  them,  and  demand  nothing  better. 

An  English  critic,  Edward  Garnett,  says  that 
the  American  mind  as  pictured  by  the  literature, 
accepts  and  enjoys  the  conventional  valuation  in 
place  of  first  hand  analyses.  Or,  which  is  worse, 
there  is  too  nnich  inlluence  exerted  l)y  the  com- 
mercial side.  The  American  mind  is  afraid  that 
the  commercialized  society  will  be  told  the  truth 
about  itself. 

The  literature  of  today  is  lacking  in  freshness 
and  vigor.  It  has  not  the  touch  of  the  author 
who  writes  because  his  story  urges  him  on.  These 
"made-to-order"  stories  do  not  interest  the  crit- 
ical mind  and  cannot  be  of  deep  interest  to  the 
non-critical  mind,  which  reads  them  just  for  a 
pastime.  They  are  all  made,  like  a  patent  medi- 
cine, according  to  a  certain  formula,  which  can 
be  found  in   any  text  on  "Selling  the  Short 
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Story."  Here  is  the  formula  in  brief.  The 
story  mu.st  begin  with  action  or  (Halogiie.  Once 
it  is  started  there  nnist  be  no  pause,  that  i^  fatal, 
it  must  move  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  each  action  and 
word  must  point  to  the  climax.  The  climax  must 
end  it  neatly,  quickly,  and  for  all  time.  The 
formula  is  not  wholly  bad,  rather  it  is  gtxjd  for 
effective  story-telling.  The  fault  of  the  short 
story  is  that  it  has  become  efficient  and  that  from 
being  merely  the  desert  of  a  substantial  literary 
meal,  it  has  become  the  unmixed  and  unvaried 
diet  of  a  host  of  readers. 

Even  in  the  selection  of  material  the  short  story 
writer  is  limited  by  formula.  The  themes  of  the 
modern  short  story  can  be  limited  to  these  few 
classes: — '"the  sentimental,  intellectual  analysis 
and  successful  crimes,  moral  psychology  and  so- 
cial contrast."  Only  the  few  masters  outstep 
these  limits. 

This  narrowness  of  our  literature  can  best  be 
shown  by  contrast  with  the  literature  of  odier 
countries,  for  instance  Russia.  In  their  short 
stories,  the  Russians  have,  perhaps  not  always  the 
happy  ending,  but  truth,  variety,  and  freedom ; 
yet  their  stories  would  be  refused  by  the  Amer- 
ican editor  because  they  lack  spirit.  Regardless 
of  this  the  Russian  stories  are  based  upon  life, 
they  pause  as  life  pauses,  and  have  that  freedom 
that  is  lacking  to  the  American  story.  Our  sto- 
ries are  too  superficial,  a  greater  depth  might 
give  them  life.  Some  critics  have  said  that  if 
literature  is  given  the  opportunity  to  invent,  that 
has  been  given  journalism,  there  will  be  more 
writers  like  Irving,  Bret  Harte,  and  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton. 

Practic-ally  the  same  criticism  can  be  applied 
to  English  literature.  But  what  is  the  remedy  for 
all  these  faults  ? 

Let  us  go  back  into  the  History  of  the  Short- 
story  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. During  this  time  Euphuism  and  the  Euph- 
ists  held  sway.  Euphuism  is  a  highly  polished, 
superficial  style  in  writing.  It  is  very  artificial, 
full  of  balanced  sentences,  alliteration,  and 
similies  drawn  either  from  an  incorrect  obser- 
vation or  from  unnatural  natural  history.  It 
was  the  fatty  degeneration  of  literature  which 
found  an  antidote  in  a  reaction  of  form,  style, 
and  subject  matter  of  the  Augustan  Age,  a  really 


brilliant  period  of  English  literature.  The  "Tat- 
tler" and  "Spectator"  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
reaction.  As  to  form,  they  do  not  contain  plots 
for  they  were  not  intended  for  fiction.  Their 
style  was  sincere  and  simple ;  for  subject  matter 
they  aimed  at  the  enlargement  of  the  views  of 
life.  In  these  essays,  we  see  the  production  of 
the  story  effect  without  a  plot,  and  the  excellent 
realism  which  was  so  badly  needed  at  that  time. 
The  "Tattler"  and  "Spectator,"  the  cream  of 
Queen  Anne  literature,  came  as  a  reaction  and  a 
relief  after  the  unnatural  and  superficial  writing 
of  the  Euphuists. 

The  literature  of  today  is,  in  a  number  of 
ways,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Euphuistic  period.  It 
is  both  superficial  and  unreal  in  the  portrayal  of 
life.  More,  it  is  prolific  and  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  parents  are  reproduced  in  the  numerous 
offspring.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  essay 
came  as  a  relief,  so  now  again  it  will  probably  be 
the  reaction.  The  essay  is  the  stablest,  and  most 
creative  form  of  literature.  Though  it  is  a  form 
of  itself,  it  has  to  depend  upon  its  style  and  sub- 
ject matter  for  its  survival,  nay,  for  its  very  ex- 
istence. If  the  style  is  not  direct  and  sincere, 
and  if  the  subject  matter  is  not  worthy,  the  es- 
say will  die  of  its  own  inadequacy.  A  story,  on 
the  other  hand^  can  be  poorly  written  ^nd  yet  by 
rea.son  of  its  plot,  preserve  some  kind  of  meager 
existence.  Hence  literary  wholesomeness  and  ex- 
cellence are  the  life-blood  of  the  essay.  The 
reaction  toward  the  essay  today  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  present-day  writers  who  have 
turned  to  it  from  both  fiction  and  poetry.  Some 
prominent  and  familiar  examples  are :  Mary 
Roberts  Rhinehart,  Edith  Wharton,  Cornelia  A. 
P.  Comer,  and  Meredith  Nicholson.  The  best 
of  current  literature  is  represented  by  the  essay- 
ists, not  the  novelists,  as  the  mention  of  Agnes 
Repplier,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  and  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc  will  prove. 

I  shall  consider  only  the  last  of  these,  the  best 
of  our  contemporary  essayists,  as  representing 
in  the  form,  subject  matter,  and  style  of  his 
work  a  triple  antidote  for  the  literary  malady  T 
have  spoken  of. 

Hilaire  Belloc  was  born  July  27,  1870.  His 
father,  Louis  Swanton  Belloc,  was  a  Erench  • 
barrister.    His  mother,  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes, 
was  an  English  woman.    He  received  his  educa-  • 
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tion  at  the  Oratory  School  in  Birmingham  and 
Oxford.  From  the  Oratory  he  returned  to 
France,  and  being  a  French  citizen,  serveil  his 
term  in  the  French  army.  In  1902  he  bacame  a 
naturahzed  citizen  of  England.  Shortly  after 
his  entrance  into  the  literary  field,  he  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  accessions  of 
London  Letters.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  being  a  Liberal,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  change  in  political  conditions  then 
existing. 

Hilaire  Belloc's  writing  is  spontaneous,  both 
prose  and  poetry.  From  the  bulk  of  universally 
excellent  work,  probably  his  best  books  are  his 
essays.  His  subject  matter  is  History  and  Travel, 
two  wholesome  reactions  from  the  problem  or 
quasi-religious  novels  of  the  day. 

"The  Historic  Thames,"  published  in  1^0",  is 
a  history  of  that  part  of  England  neighboring 
on  the  River  Thames.  It  is  very  well  written 
and  deals,  frequently,  with  places  not  important 
enough  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  general  history  of 
England.  Belloc  traces  the  influence  of  the 
Thames  on  the  settlement  of  England  and  the 
establishment  of  cities.  He  shows  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  river  and  points  out  its  part  in 
making  London  the  great  city,  it  is.  From  read- 
ing this  book  it  can  be  more  easily  understood 
what  an  important  part  a  river  can  play  in  form- 
ing a  commercial  center  and  how  its  navigability 
will  effect  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  written 
in  quite  a  different  way  than  Histories  are  wont 
to  be  written,  which  fact  increases  the  interest. 

"The  Path  to  Rome"  was  published  in  1902 
and  is  an  excursion,  naive  and  unique  among 
books  of  travel.  From  the  superlatively  'orig- 
inal preface,  which  is  called  "The  Praise  of  This 
Book,"  to  the  unusual  conclusion,  it  is  a  sur- 
prise, a  meditation,  a  delight.  Mr.  Belloc  made 
a  vow  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Rome  and  "to  be 
present  at  High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  As  a  result  of  this 
vow  and  pilgrimage,  the  reading  public  has  this 
soul-satisfying  volume.  The  descriptions  are  a 
book  in  themselves,  the  way  the  world  look.s  to 
a  man  whose  soul  is  full  of  a  high  love  of  God, 
whose  heart  is  full  of  the  deep  love  of  man.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  pen  and  ink 
sketches  supplied  by  the  author  are  more  honestly 
quaint  or  quaintly  honest. 


The  whole  trip  is  described  so  simply  and  viv- 
idly that  one  could  almost  imagine  that  one  had 
taken  the  trip  with  Mr.  Belloc,  and  he  has,  not 
physically  but  in  spirit. 

The  most  interesting  and  delightful  thing  about 
Belloc  is  his  style.  It  is  quite  unusual.  He  does 
not  divide  his  book  into  chapters,  or  even  into 
separate  essays,  the  whole  book  is  one  long  es- 
say. He  mingles  the  humorous  and  the  serious 
and  keeps  his  reader  in  a  constant  state  of  sur- 
prise. His  use  of  words  is  excellent  for  he  finds 
the  right  adjective  to  describe  and  to  make  the 
word  picture  he  is  painting  more  real. 

Here  we  have  something  really  fine,  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  languages  and  a  deft  and  sure  use 
of  it  for  the  lofty  purpose  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined— the  expression  of  thought.  If  it  is  the 
high  privilege  of  literature  to  leave  the  world  a 
little  better  than  it  found  it,  surely  it  has  no  right 
to  prostitute  its  gifts  on  overworked  plots,  un- 
wholesome themes,  or  slothful  expression. 

Afer  reading  Belloc's  books  and  essays  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  change  from  the  ar- 
tificial to  the  real  in  the  current  literature  could 
come  about.  With  more  capable  and  interesting 
essay  writers,  like  Belloc,  the  standard  of  our 
modern  literature  could  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  place  than  the  one  at  which  the  superficial 
and  unlifelike  novels  and  short  stories  of  today 

are  aiming.  „  ^  . 

Florence  Oleson,  16. 


AUTUMN'S  RAINBOW. 

OME  folks  say  that  autumn's  here, 

But  I  just  know  it's  not; 
It's  just  that  big,  bright  rainbow, 
Tliat  fell  down  in  our  lot. 

Other  trees  are  still  as  green, 

As  they  were  a  week  ago ; 
Mother  said  'twas  autumn's  way, 

I  don't  think  so  and  I  know. 

It  rained  the  other  day,  and  made 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
I  wished  and  wished  to  touch  it, 

But  found  it  was  too  high. 

So  when  I  saw  the  red  and  gold 

On  all  the  trees  around, 
I  knew  that  that  proud  rainbow  fell 

Right  down  upon  the  ground. 

Eileen  Suu.ivan,  '18. 
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A  SOLDIER  ON  APPROVAL. 

THIS  is  the  way  the  story  was  told  to  me.  It 
was  oil  an  off  clay  in  camp,  and  Steve  Morley 
hated  of¥  days.  He  hated  war  because  it  never 
appealed  to  him ;  he  thought  it  a  butchery  and  a 
barbarous  business  at  that.  Why  lay  off  a  day? 
Why  not  fight  and  put  an  end  to  it  all?  These 
unanswerable  questions  annoyed  him  and  put  him 
into  a  depressed  state  of  mind.  Another  holi- 
day now,  would  mean  an  extra  day  of  fighting 
later  on — well,  Steve  got  up,  dressed  leisurely 
and  sauntered  down  the  line  to  where  his  fellow- 
soldiers  were  receiving  their  usual  packages  from 
home, 

"You're  late,  Steve,"  said  one  lucky  fellow  who 
had  an  armful  of  bundles,  "but  I  guess  you  didn't 
get  any  after  all, — don't  remember  of  hearing 
your  name  or  seeing  anything  'round,  but  cheer 
up!    You'll  get  yours  tomorrow." 

"Reckon  I  will,"  said  Steve,  who  had  waited 
for  many  tomorrows  before  this,  and  still  no 
packages,  not  even  a  letter  came  or  would  come. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  whom  nobody 
missed,  so  how  could  he  expect  to  hear  from 
anyone. 

"I'm  glad  one  more  delivery  is  over,"  he 
mused  to  himself,  "but  it's  just  my  luck,  that's 
all,"  and  with  that  he  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
lit  his  pipe  and  began  to  read. 

Not  far  down  the  line  the  crowd  of  "lucky 
fellows"  worked  out  their  plans  for  Steve,  whose 
surly,  good  humor  was  missed  on  a  day  like  this, 
and  every  one  knew  the  reason.  It  was  growing 
tiresome,  monotonous,  and  certainly  discoura- 
ging; they  all  needed  his  hearty  laugh,,  for  at  best 
war  was  a  gloomy  game. 

"There's  a  Local  Board  of  Charities  in  my 
home  town,"  said  one  young  officer,  "and  with 
that  I  think  we  could  fix  up  things  for  Steve. 
I'll  let  the  folks  know  tonight  and  tell  them 
there's  a  forsaken  old  fellow  on  our  line  who 
never  gets  a  package  or  a  letter.  We'll  soon  start 
up  a  little  romance — let's  have  some  fun !" 

There  was  a  jolly  crowd,  and  the  plan  was 
agreed  upon. 

On  the  following  day,  fighting  began  with  a 
vengeance,  and  some  of  the  very  ones  who 
planned  Steve's  "romance"  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  struggle  with  death  was  hard 
these  days,  but  Steve  held  out.  He  was  strong 
and  capable  and  had  an  iron  will.  During  the 
horrible  strife  he  was  cheered  up  by  the  arrival 
of  numerous  packages  from  somebody  utterly 


unknown  to  him.  Strangely  enough,  they  were 
meant  for  him,  and  the  address  of  the  sender 
was  plainly  written  but  never  more  of  a  name 
than  "iVlarion." 

"I  don't  care  who  she  is,  but  I'm  sure  of  this, 
she's  keepin'  me  from  going  under  in  this  fight, 
that's  sure,"  Steve  would  often  say  to  himself, 
and  there  was  a  surprising  amount  of  truth  in 
the  statement. 

Packages  kept  coming,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
letter, — simply  written,  but  always  full  of  good 
cheer,  signed  "Marion."  These  letters  Steve 
folded  carefully  and  slipped  them  into  his  inside 
coat  pocket,  then  braved  the  terrible  horrors  sur- 
rounding him. 

There  was  something  about  Steve  that  could 
not  escape  notice.  Plis  big,  clean  soul  stood  as  if 
apart  from  the  sickening  scenes  around  him,  and 
if  he  ever  prayed — it  was  now,  that  he  could  get 
away  from  it  all.  But  he,  too,  fell  under  the  fire, 
and  was  carried  to  a  nearby  hospital.  His  first 
realization  of  the  fact  came  when,  looking  around 
at  the  bare  walls  of  the  room,  he  heard  the  nurse 
and  doctor  speaking  in  an  undertone,  "Where's 
his  home?  Any  one  to  notify?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  nurse,  unable  to  give  any  information 
of  this  big  soldier's  home,  inquired  from  Steve 
himself  who  with  an  effort  replied : — 

"There's  somebody  somewhere  who's  been 
sending  me  things  and  signing  her  name  'Mar- 
ion.' Here's  the  address,  you  can  let  her  know, — 
she's  all  I  have,  and  I  don't  know  her." 

The  doctor  nodded,  took  the  address,  and  left 
tlie  room. 

Steve's  condition  was  not  unlike  that  of  other 
soldiers  in  the  same  woeful  room,  but  luckily  his 
bed  faced  a  window  and  relieved  him  of  gazing 
all  day  at  the  pitiful  sulTerers  around  him. 

Frequently  visitors  came  and  went,  but  never 
any  for  Steve.  Propped  up  on  his  cushions  one 
day,  he  lay  wondering  about  many  things.  A 
slow,  steady  step,  followed  by  a  gentler  one 
neared  his  bed.  A  middle-aged  man  with  a  kind- 
ly smile  looked  wonderingly  down  at  him.  Be- 
side him  stood  a  little  girl.  The  child's  big  blue 
eyes  surveyed  the  soldier  with  mingled  sympathy, 
assurance,  and  approval.  The  pity  in  them  sud- 
denly lost  itsel/  in  a  radiant,  glad  smile  as  she 
took  his  big,  wasted  hand  in  her  two  small  ones. 

"Papa  told  me  to  pick  out  the  biggest,  bravest 
soldier  on  the  list,"  she  said  in  childish  triumph, 
"because  I  was  getting  a  soldier  on  approval  and 
I  chose  you.    I'm  Marion." 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 
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THE  CHAPEL. 

•f  T  is  so  quiet  there ;  silence  is  everywhere, 
J  You  used  to  feel  as  safe  and  without  fear, 

When  all  your  prayers  were  said, 

And  you  were  tucked  in  bed. 

All  pretense,  and  the  mask  that  hid  the  tear, 

These  must  be  left  outside;  yourself  you  cannot  hide, 

It  is  so  quiet  there,  and  God  so  near. 

Marie  McCabe,  '17. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  WORD. 


T\  FTER  returning  to  the  study  room  from 
English  class  Saturday  morning,  I  imtnedi- 
ately  sought  the  dictionary,  determined 
to  find  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  sixty-seven  ways  of 
avoiding  the  word,  "said."  However,  my  sudden 
zeal  for  acquiring  "Synonymitis"  soon  cooled 
somewhat  as  I  sat  enjoying  the  warm  sunlight,  and 
before  I  was  barely  aware  of  the  fact,  my 
thoughts  began  to  wander,  as  Freshmen's  thoughts 
will,  to  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  In  the  shaft-of 
sunlight  entering  from  the  south  window,  there 
appeared  in  miniature  one  by  one  different  famil- 
iar home  scenes. 

But  iTiy  reveries  were  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  sound  of  a  tiny  harsh  voice  raised  in  anger  and 
protest,  and  I  started  involuntarily.  I  looked 
about  the  room  ;  there  were  only  four  other  girls 
present  and  each  was  busily  engaged  in  writing 
letters.  Still  the  voice  continued,  and,  oddly 
enough,  seemed  to  issue  from  the  dictionary.  I 
hurriedly  opened  that  ponderous  volume,  the  page, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-six  came  into 
view  and  I  saw  one  of  those  poor  little  abused 
verbs  which  my  teacher  had  instructed  us  to  use 
only  infrequently.  As  I  looked  at  the  word,  it 
vanished  and  it  its  stead  a  tiny  dwarf  appeared, 
sitting  in  a  dejected  huddle. 

"Oh  dear,"  he  moaned  as  he  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  apparent  misery,  "How  everyone  does 
abuse  me." 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  I  asked. 

My  only  answer  was  a  look  of  utter  scorn. 


"Do  tell  me  your  trouble,"  I  begged.  "Perhaps 
I  can  assist  you." 

At  this  the  dwarf  stopped  sobbing  and  gazed  at 
me  sharply. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Certainly,"  I  insisted. 

"You  could  help  me  so  much  by  promising  not 
to  use  me  so  iiidiscrimimtely,"  he  answer-ed.  "I 
get  absolutely  no  rest.  But  you'll  forget,  as  they 
all  do." 

"No,  I  won't,"  I  insisted. 

"Very  well,"  he  continued.  "Then  promise  not 
to  drag  me  into  your  compositions  during  this 
year  at  St.  Mary's  and  instead,  use  one  of  my  six- 
ty-six brothers." 

"I  hereby  solemnly  promise  faithfully  to  do  as 
you  wish,  and  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  any 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  your  behalf," 
I  declared. 

"God  be  praised  for  this  lightening  of  my  heavy 
burden!"  he  exclaimed.  And  then,  "Do  catch 
that  sunbeam  for  me.    I  wish  to  go  for  a  ride." 

I  put  out  my  hand,  caught  tlie  sunbeam  and 
held  it  till  the  dwarf  mounted  his  fiery  little 
steed. 

"Good  by  and  thank  you,"  he  called,  as  he  rode 
out  through  the  window. 

After  searching  diligently,  I  found  for  the 
forbidden  word  nine  different  substitutes  which, 
to  please  the  dwarf,  I  shall  use  as  often  as  neces- 
sary in  my  themes,  and  I  hojie  that  when  next  I 
meet  him,  he  will  be  in  a  more  cheerful  mocxl. 

Ethfx  Rauner,  '20. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  OLD  STORIES. 


'Somewhere  in  the  beautiful  oUl  land  of 
\  Myths  there  stands  an  ancient  treasure  house. 
y  It  is  filled  with  tales  and  legends  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  with  thoughts  weird  and  wonderful,  and 
witli  fancies  rich  and  rare. 

The  poet  or  the  story-lover  wanders  through 
the  halls  of  this  house,  marvelling  at  its  beauty 
and  revelling  in  the  charm  that  holds  him  spell- 
bound. Around  the  house  is  a  beautiful  garden 
in  which  stands  an  ever-flowing  fountain.  This 
is  the  source  of  imagination,  whose  crystal  water 
has  trickled  down  through  the  ages,  bedewing  the 
lives  of  the  ancients  until  today  its  influence  is 
still  felt  in  the  expression  of  the  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly in  literature. 

The  Egyptians  have  given  us  the  oldest  stories, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  story  of  Bata. 
From  the  Persians  we  have  the  epics  MahaBha- 
rata  and  Ramayana ;  the  Arabians  have  given  us 
the  story  of  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
AH  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  same  type.  The  Greeks  have  handed 
down  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
embodying  their  unique  beliefs  in  the  gods ;  while 
the  Norsemen  have  written  about  Thor  and 
Vithar,  and  the  Valkyries  of  the  forest.  All 
these  peoples  alike,  drank  from  this  fountain  of 
fantasy  which,  like  the  "Open  Sesame,"  revealed 
to  them  the  world  of  imagination,  and  as  a  result 
expressed  in  story  form  the  ideals  found  therein. 

The  reason  for  expressing  the  ideal  probably 
came  from  their  desire  to  know,  to  teach  and  to 
understand ;  and  to  satisfy  this  desire  they  ex- 
erted their  imaginative  faculties.  Their  creative 
powers  were  the  wonder-workers  in  their  lives. 
The  expression  of  these  fantastic  ideas  became 
their  amusement,  and  ever  since  the  days  when 
the  first  stories  were  told,  there  has  been  a  uni- 
versal desire  for  story-telling,  and  the  same  love 
of  the  ideal  which  today  lifts  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  out  of  the  sordid  commonplace. 

Often  old  imaginative  stories  were  connected 
with  actual  beliefs,  hence  the  sincerity  which 
characterized  the  teller  and  his  story.  The  poor, 
distressed  peasant  in  the  days  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  called  upon  the  good  genii  for  desired 
wealth  and  health,  and  accordingly  it  was  grant- 


ed. The  worried  warrior  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Helles  was  an  ardent  suppliant  before  the  Greek 
deity,  where  new  courage  spelled  victory.  Fair- 
ies, magicians,  good  and  evil  spirits,  assuming 
various  forms,  presenting  themselves  on  different 
occasions,  weaving  out  the  destinies  of  their  hu- 
man masters,  were  the  principal  factors  in  these 
old  myths  which  entertain  us  now. 

We  are  possessed  with  emotional  faculties,  and 
we  must  stimulate  them  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful.  The  old,  old  stories  awaken  our 
aesthetic  sense,  whereby  we  appreciate  in  thera 
their  true  artistic  worth,  so  eminent  because  of 
their  utter  simplicity.  These  ancient  myths  are 
wholesome  and  natural,  embodying  the  natures 
of  these  old  peoples,  and  breathing  forth  a  pe- 
culiar atmosphere  of  orientalism  and  mystery. 

Too,  all  of  these  stories  typify  the  primitive 
story  world  of  various  countries,  for  they  are 
told  in  different  languages  and  dialects.  We  love 
to  read  them  because  of  their  variety  and  their 
far-fetched  imagination  which  is  for  us  such  a 
powerful  stimulus.  They  are  the  classics,  the 
stories  that,  despite  their  ages,  have  held  a  prom- 
inent place  in  literature,  and  will  bring  back  the 
story-lover  of  today  into  the  realm  of  the  beauti- 
ful, where  with  the  story-tellers  of  old  he  will 
drink  in  their  art,  and  fall  under  the  spell  of 
their  fantastic  enchantment. 


SECURITY.  ' 

'ER  azure  dreamy  sky  with  sunbeams  bright, 
Grey  brooding  shadows  drear,  softly  unfold 
And  smiling  earth  tear-drench.    But  lo,  behold! 
A  rift  in  sombre  clouds  on  western  height, 
Whence  glowing  "Day  King"  fled.  Ah,  cheering  sight! — 
The  rainbow  gleams  midst  sunlit  rays  of  gold, — 
The  promise  true  of  fairer  days  retold 
In  curved  iridescent  bands  of  light. 
A  troubled  soul,  pain-wrought,  of  vision  dim 
The  hidden  shoals  of  life  strayed  blindly  o'er. 
The  treach'rous  strand  a  captive  claimed?  Ah,  Nay — 
That  hour  a  Watchful  God  sent  unto  him 
A  friend  with  hand  uplifting  and  before- 
Him  drew  the  Bow  of  Hope — Eternal  Day. 

E.  MooWey,  '18. 


ARCHBISHOP  SPALDING. 


Just  after  the  last  issue  of  The  Chimes  had 
gone  to  press,  the  wires  flashed  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Lancaster  Spalding, 
of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Aside  from  being  a  staunch  advocate  of  Higher 
Education  throughout  the  country,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop was  a  personal  friend  of  St.  Mary's  mani- 
festing his  interest  by  frequent  visits  in  his  days 
of  health,  and  encouraging  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents by  the  stimulating  power  of  his  words.  His 
reputation  marked  him  an  orator,  patriot  and 
writer,  while  those  who  knew  him  best  testify  to 
his  love  for  the  laboring  classes  and  his  unflinch- 
ing stand  for  justice  in  the  solving  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  his  day. 

Mourned  as  he  is  by  Church  and  State  alike, 
our  tribute  to  Archbishop  Spalding  can  be  but  the 
fervent  prayer  of  grateful  hearts  for  his  eternal 
rest. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Oetober  is  a  month  dear  to  St.  Mary's,  for  it  is 
rich  in  associations  and  anniversaries  that  make 
it  memorable  in  the  calendar  of  the  year.  First, 
it  is  tlie  month  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  when  days  are 
bound  together  by  chaplets  of  Aves.  to  be  borne 
by  waiting  angels  to  the  throne  of  our  Lady,  as  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  homage.  Then  too,  the 
angels  are  especially  honored,  for  it  is  during  this 
month  the  Church  bids  her  children  show  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  their  reverence  for  these  Gviardian 
Spirits.  And  again,  October  13  is  a  day  of  re- 
joicing for  the  entire  school,  while  the  feast  of 
St.  Luke  promises  pleasure  for  the  students  of 
art. 


FOUNDER'S  DAY. 

One  of  the  hard  lessons  that  life  teaches  us  is 
that  gratitude  is  not  a  common  virtue,  and  that 
men  and  their  deeds  are  all  too  soon  forgotten. 
There  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  this 
general  unmindfulness,  and  in  religious  institu- 
tions it  is  not  always  true  that  the  good  men  do 


is  l)uricd  with-  them.  The  Very  Rev.  Ldward 
.Sorin  is  the  ca.se  in  point.  The  life-labors  of 
l'\'UlK'r  Sorin  are  so  closely  bound  in  tiic  history 
of  Indiana  and  of  St.  Joseph  County,  that  the 
recent  Centenary  Pageant  would  have  lacked  com- 
pleteness had  not  the  founding  of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  been  given  ])romincnt  place. 

Father  Sorin's  memory  is  held  in  loving  bene- 
diction at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  annual  recurrence  of 
his  patronal  feast,  St.  Edward's  Day,  awakes  the 
grateful  prayers  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  him  known  to  those 
who  are  now  enjoying  the  fruitful  harvest  of  his 
Apostolic  life. 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  present 
day  is  the  absolute  selfishness  of  so  many  persons. 
Did  you  ever  contrast  today  with  that  day  when 
Grandmother  was  a  young  housekeeper?  Every- 
one then  seemed  to  have  so  much  more  time  for 
her  neighbor,  and  yet  the  modern  conveniences 
and  "labor-savers"  were  unheard  of.  The  moth- 
ers of  those  days  had  to  make  most  of  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  and  very  often  even  wove  the  goods 
for  them.  The  modern  mother,  however,  takes 
her  little  daughter  down  to  the  shop  and  buys  her 
dres.ses  ready  made.  Yet  how  often  have  we  heard 
her  say — "No,  I  have  not  met  the  new  neighbors 
across  the  street.  I  have  been  so  busy.''  But 
Grandmother  always  found  one  afternoon  to 
spend  with  the  neighbors  very  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  many  other  things  that  Gtandma 
had  to  do,  such  as  cleaning  the  coal-oil  lamps  every 
morning.  But  now  the  electric  light  or  gas  is  in 
almost  all  homes  except  those  of  the  very  poor. 
Grandmother  usually  did  most  of  the  house-work, 
too,  while  Mrs.  Modern  siinply  gives  orders  to  an 
efficient  maid.  Yet  "too  busy"  is  the  cry  of  the 
age. 

In  almost  every  walk  of  life,  the  same  selfi.sh 
motive  prompts  the  individual.  But  still  he  is 
unmindful  of  the  good  he  might  do  if  he  would 
only  forget  himself.  If  "folks  would  just  be 
folks"  the  future  might  look  brighter  than  it  does 
today,  with  "Self"  for  the  watchword. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  GOING  TO  SCHOOL. 

The  old  proverb,  ''Many  save  the  penny  to 
spend  the  dollar."  is  undoubtedly  more  true  than  it 
seems  at  first  sight.  This  saying  applies  especially 
to  us  who  are  concerned  with  higher  education. 
Never  perhaps  has  there  been  such  an  impetus  to- 
ward education  as  there  is  today.  The  world  is 
busying  itself  with  trying  out  the  many  new 
methods  that  are  advocated  by  our  modern  edu- 
cators. 

Many  say,  "I  would  like  to  go  to  College  but  I 
can't  afford  it,"  without  considering  that  it  is 
really  economical.  If  the  average  person  should 
keep  an  account  of  his  expenditures  during  the 
summer  vacation,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
school  year,  and  then  would  multiply  them  by 
three,  he  would  find  that  he  could  go  away  to 
school  much  more  cheaply  than  he  can  stay  at 
home. 

Aside  from  the  economy  in  money,  there  is  the 
economy  of  thought,  of  health,  and  of  vitality. 
For  where  can  one  get  a  better  and  larger  field  of 
knowledge  than  at  school  ?  Perhaps  some  might 
answer  from  experience.  However,  the  one  who 
goes  to  school  profits  by  other  people's  experience 
and  so  is  better  fitted  to  meet  the  difificidties  that 
will  come  into  his  own  life. 

The  economy  of  health  also  is  emphasized 
'more  strongly  every  day.  For  the  demands  made 
on  young  people  now  are  much  greater  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  School  with  its  regular  life 
•  tends  to  build  up  rather  than  to  destroy  the  health. 
Preservation  of  health  means  an  increase  in  vi- 
tality. So  there  is  really  an  economy  in  going  to 
school  beside  which  the  aimless,  idle  life  of  the 
stay-at-home  is  prodigal  extravagance. 


SUMMER  INVESTMENTS. 


How  little  do  we  realize  just  what  a  summer's 
vacation  means  to  us !  We  arrive  home  with  a 
full  determination  to  make  the  most  of  the  three 
short  months.  There  is  nothing  too  exhaustive  in 
the  line  of  good  times  for  us.  Time  is  unlimited. 
It  is  a  grand,  long  summer,  instituted  for  our 
pleasure. 

We  waken  in  the  morning  and  summer  thoughts 
come  to  us  in  one  big,  spontaneous  feeling  of  hap- 
piness.   We  haven't  time  to  consider  the  beauties 


se])arately,  to  think  for  a  moment  on  each  incHvid- 
uah  song  of  the  birds,  or  of  the  ])crfect  coloring 
of  the  leaves.  Perhaps  we  give  one  longing 
glance  at  the  distant  hills,  outlined  in  comfortable 
irregularity  against  the  blueness  of  the  sky  but 
quickly  we  forget  these  in  the  demands  of  the 
moment. 

Health  is  scarcely  considered.  One  summer 
surely  cannot  injure  us  and  early  bed  hours  next 
fall  and  school-life  regularities  will  bring  back 
all  we  lose. 

There  is  no  time  to  read.  We  laugh  at  the  good 
resolutions  we  made  last  winter  to  read  the  books 
during  vacation,  that  we  could  not  find  time  for 
with  school  duties.  Sometimes  we  manage  to  run 
through  the  latest  book  of  the  most  talked  of 
writer — so  that  we  may  not  appear  conspicuously 
isrnorant  when  it  is  discussed  bv  our  summer  com- 
l^anions.  f5ut  as  for  reading  really  worth-while 
books — well,  what  is  school  for  if  we  cannot  read 
them  there? 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  stop  and  think  during  the 
sunniier  frivolities — especially  at  night  when 
we're  too  tired  to  sleep  and  some  refractory,  little 
portion  of  our  conscious  mind  which  we  have  tried 
to  thrust  down  into  a  subconscious  state,  insists  on 
looking  into  the  future  and  dwelling  on  life  when 
school  days  will  be  over  and  it  will  be,  as  consid- 
ered by  the  girl  in  school,  one  long  vacation.  Will 
we  always  spend  our  vacation  thus? 

I  think  the  majority  of  us  look  upon  school  life 
as  the  real  work  of  our  lives.  We  long  for  the 
time  when  we  will  be  through  school.  If  we 
would  remember  that  then  we  will  truly  begin  life, 
that  we  will  meet  big  things'  and  we  must  be  ready 
for  them.  If  we  could  look  upon  school  life  not 
as  the  irresponsible,  careless  freedom  of  youth  but 
as  the  real  preparation  of  what  is  to  come,  every 
one  of  us  would  treasure  every  hour,  would  be 
jealous  of  every  moment  thrown  away. 


FREQUENTING  PICTURE  SHOWS. 

Does  education,  which  is  the  slogan  of  today, 
manifest  itself  in  the  choice  of  our  amusements? 
The  average  man,  after  his  day's  work,  seeks  to 
be  entertained  in  an  easy  comfortable  manner.  He 
claims  a  right  to  leisure  which,  in  truth  he  de- 
serves. His  physical  make-up  requires  it.  Then 
where  does  he  go?    Under  the  glaring  lights,  he 
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is  found  in  the  procession  of  those  who  are  wait- 
ing to  drop  their  nickel  or  dime  at  the  window  of 
the  "movie  show." 

The  "screen"  is  a  far-reaching  power  for  good, 
but  does  it  strenghtcn  the  minds  of  its  audience? 
Would  we  boast  of  not  using  our  reason?  Yet  a 
large  nunil)er  of  people  proclaim  before  the  world 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  wish  to  think.  When 
nations  began  to  enjoy  more  leisure,  they  devoted 
tlicir  time  to  the  development  of  the  fine  arts.  Do 
we  do  the  same  ?  Do  we  frequent  the  nvirseries  of 
solitude  and  recollection?  On  the  contrary,  we 
try  to  get  away  from  ourselves,  we  find  the  inner 
ego  tedious  company.  How  much  less  then  do 
we  think  of  God !  A  professor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  advocates  that  everyone  should  make 
his  own  religion.  However,  he  does  not  stop  to 
consider  that  less  than  half  of  the  people  think  at 
all,  and_  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  are 
youths.  Do  we  not  need  the  strength  and  help 
which  come  from  religion  alone  before  we  reach 
manhood  and  womanhood?  If  we  were  to  a;k 
the  mediocre  college  student  his  philosophy  of  life, 
he  would  probably  conclude  that  we  were  trying  to 
play  a  new  joke  on  him.  Let  us  overcome  the 
indolent  mental  attitude  of  the  public,  as  manifest 
in  the  large  audiences  at  picture  shows.  Let  us 
foster  an  interest  in  things  worth  while,  and  we 
will  find  ample  room  to  exercise  our  minds. 


NAN  OF  MUSIC  MOUNTAIN— A  REVIEW. 


li  any  serious  minded  per.son  were  tempted  to 
believe  in  evolution  today,  the  modern  novelist 
would  furnish  an  interesting  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  theory.  The  career  of  the  current  fic- 
tion writer  may  rather  be  described  as  a  rise  and 
fall  than  as  any  progressive  movement.  Frank 
Spearman  is  a  case  in  point.  When  he  wrote 
Robert  Kimberly,  he  had  reached  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  literary  excellence  whose  rise  was  marked 
by  such  books  as  The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate  and 
Whispering  Smith.  Nan  of  the  Music  Mountain, 
his  last  novel,  indicates  a  definite  and  decided  fall. 
It  has  been  well  described  as  "a  girl-and  gun  ro- 
mance," set  in  a  particularly  incorrigible  section  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  taking  for  its  theme  a 
feud  between  two  prominent  families  there.  Feud, 
incorrigibility,  and  romance  meet  when  Henry  De 
Spain,  the  only  survivor  of  one  of  the  families  in- 


volved, is  made  general  manager  of  the  stage  line, 
with  the  express  commission  of  reducing  to  sub- 
jection the  Morgan  family  to  which  Nan,  the 
heroine,  belongs.  The  conquest  of  the  Morgans 
and  of  this  particular  Morgan  makes  the  story. 
As  a  novel  it  is  absolutely  trivial ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it  worthy  either  of  praise  or  blame,  which  might 
be  a  doubtful  virtue  in  a  book  by  a  less  capable 
writer  than  the  author.  As  it  is.  Nan  of  Music 
Mountain  is  only  another  instance  of  work  of  a 
novelist  who  is  willing  to  do  less  than  his  best. 


LECTURES. 

On  Sunday,  September  24,  1916,  the  lecture 
course  at  St.  Mary's  was  opened  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Daly  of  Milwaukee.  The  speaker  dealt 
chiefly  with  incidents  connected  with  his  work, — 
the  care  of  homeless  boys.  With  tender  sympa- 
thy he  described  the  wretched  conditions  existing 
among  the  poor  in  the  city  slums,  making  a  strong 
appeal  for  those  really  deserving  of  charity.  Apt 
quotations,  flashes  of  wit,  and  -  the  irresistible 
"funny  stories"  abounded  throughout  the  talk, 
making  the  hour  unusually  entertaining. 

>k  4:  * 

Miss  Caroline  Gleason,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Industrial  Association,  spoke  to  the  student 
body  October  2,  1916.  Her  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  working  girl  situation  as  bettered  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Law  now  in  eflfect  in  her  state, 
showed  extensive,  practical  knowledge  of  present 
day  social  conditions,  and  inspired  benevolent  feel- 
ing for  the  underpaid  workers.  Definite  ways  in 
which  the  individual  might  help  the  situation  were 
suggested.  A  particularly  urgent  appeal  was 
made  for  patient  consideration  toward  over- 
worked employees. 


GIVING. 

the  gladness  of  giving  thy  neighbor  in  need, 
,y  A  pure  gift  of  kindness,  a  generous  deed; 

All  the  more  sacrificial,  the  sweeter  it  seems, 
For  'tis  born  in  the  depths  of  thy  heart's  living  dreams. 

Yea,  by  giving  thyself,  e'en  in  sacrifice  bold, 
Thou  will  brighten  thy  life  with  fair  fringes  of  gold; 
Thy  offering  always  will  gladden  thy  heart, 
And  joy  to  the  Giver  of  life's  gift  impart. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 
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THE  ST.  MARY'S  NOTRE  DAME  CLUB. 

It  is  with  sincere  appreciation  The  Chimes 
acknowledges  the  following  invitation  : 

OPENING  RECEPTION 
OF 

ST.  M.VRY's  NOTRE  DAME  COLLEGE  CLUB 

WILL  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE 
FRANCIS  FIRST  ROOM  OF  THE  CONGRESS  HOTEL 
TUESDAY     AFTERNOON,     OCTOBER     THE  SEVENTEENTH 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  St.XTEEN 
TWO  o'clock 

MRS.     JAMES     J.      CASEY  MRS.  HOWARD  HEWS 

SOCIAL  CHAIRMAN  PRESIDENT 

The  great  success  scored  by  St.  Mary's  Club 
during  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  confirms  the 
loyalty  and  devotedness  of  its  members,  and 
points  to  a  prosperous  future  for  its  work. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  beautiful  feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  es- 
pecially dear  to  the  Religious  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  to  the  student  body  under  their 
instruction,  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  with  Solemn  High  Mass.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C,  was  celebrant.  Assist- 
ing the  celebrant  were  the  Revs.  Lennartz,  C.  S. 
C,  Deacon,  and  George  Finnegan,  C.  S.  C,  Sub- 
deacon. 

A  votive  Mass  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  27th,  for  the  formal  opening 
of  the  school  year.  The  few  words  spoken  by 
the  celebrant,  urging  the  students  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  their  school  year 
and  in  all  their  undertakings,  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Through  The  Chimes  St.  Mary's  reiterates  her 
hearty  congratulations  to  Miss  Esther  Kathleen 
O'Keeffe  of  Plymouth,  on  her  latest  literary 
achievement, — the  Pageant  for  the  Indiana  Cen- 
tenary Celebration  in  Marshall  County. 

An  informal  Collegiate  Reception  was  given 
by  the  Senior  cla.ss  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  17th,  to 


welcome  the  new  members  of  the  student  body. 
The  informal  and  for  the  most  part  extempor 
aneous  program,  consisting  of  musical  numbers 
and  readings,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students 
old  and  new,  and  gave  evidence  of  much  talent 
and  genuine  ability  among  the  members  of  the 
College  department. 

St.  Mary's  gratefully  acknowledges  an  invi- 
tation to  Founder's  Day  Exercises,  Oct.  24,  at 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  .24th,  the  Academic 
Department  also  gave  an  informal  reception  for 
the  students.  Both  the  music  and  readings  indi- 
cate that,  though  they  have  lost  in  the  graduates  of 
the  preceding  year  studer'  ■  of  talent,  they  may 
expect  successors  of  whom  the  Department  may 
w^ell  be  proud. 

The  Chimes  extends  congratulations  to  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  McLoughlin  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Clinton,  Iowa,  on  his  investiture  as  "Protonotary 
Apostolic  ad  Instar  Participantium,"  October  15; 
invitation  to  which  ceremony  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  evening  of  the  Academic  reception  was 
made  pleasant  for  the  Collegiates  by  an  informal 
program  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Miss  Agnes 
O'Neil,  Teacher  of  Expression,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hampton,  a  graduate  in  Violin  whom  St. 
Mary's  has  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  back  for  a 
while,  gave  a  delightful  program  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Collegiate 
Department. 

The  College  and  Academic  Departments  were 
pleased  with  an  informal  dance  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  in  St.  Angela's  Hall 
Friday  evening.  The  Departments  were  very 
grateful  to  those  who  so  willingly  and  efficiently 
furnished  music  for  the  dancing. 

The  first  "dinner  given  by  the  Seniors,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  happily  became  a  Birthday  Treat,  which 
or  whose  we  shall  not  say  as  mayhap  Birthdays 
are  not  fashionable. 

Any  member  of  the  Domestic  Science  class 
might  be  able  to  tell  us  what  an  organism  is,  but 
w^ho  can  inform  an  inquirer  who  the  organism  is 
that  plays  for  the  High  Mass  on  Sunday? 
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The  class  in  Oratorical  Expression  for  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Collegiates  promises  to  be  most 
interesting  and  beneficial. 

The  first  "Movie"  of  the  season,  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  (6  reels)  was  enthusiastically 
greeted. 

A  fond  mother's  love  and  blessing  St.  Mary's 
gives  in  response  to  tlie  marriage  announcements 


of — Alice  Jean  Day  to  Mr.  Paul  Philip  Rohns  of 
Travers  City;  Orianna  Smyth  to  Mr.  Stewart 
Oliver  Strandberg  of  Chicago;  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Murphy  to  Dr.  Martin  William  Murray  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. ;  Emma  Clough  Brawn 
to  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Sullivan,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ; 
Blanche  Daily  to  Mr.  Albert  A.  Abbott  of  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.,  and  Katherine  Jacobson  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Hall,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


Among  those  who  have  so  recently  responded  to 

the  death  roll,  St.  Mary's  count  some  of  her 

warmest  and  most  highly  esteemed  friends :  The 

Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Fonda,  N.  Y., 

the  Rev.  Edward  J.  McCue,  New  York  City;  Mr. 

James  W.  Dempsey,  Manistee,  Michigan ;  Mr. 

Alexander    Beck,    Chicago;    Senor  Francesco 

Madero,  Mexico ;»  Mr.  John  Culkin,  Carthage, 

111.;  Mr.  Marion  F.  Barger,  Qiicago;  Mrs.  Teresa 

Singer,  South  Bend,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ffrench  of 

Chicago.        T\,r     u  •  I 

May  they  rest  m  peace! 


RE-ORGANIZATION   OF    THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


EUCHARISTIC  LEAGUE 

President  -  -  -  -  Miss  Mabel  Radican 
Vice  President  .  .  .  Miss  Lucy  Coontz 
Secretary  -  -  -  -  Miss  Frances  Lyon 
Librarian  -  -  -  Miss  Marguerite  McIlwee 
Sacristan      -----      Miss  Clara  Dolan 


rosary  society. 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 

Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Sacristan 

Librarian 


Miss  Loretta  Broussard 
Miss  Eleanor  Mooney 
Miss  Agnes  Mae  Hilleke 
Miss  Margaret  Sullivan 


children  of  MARY. 


Miss  Julia  Swartz 
Miss  Sarah  Moran 
Miss  Mary  Kinney 
Miss  Loretta  Clennon 
Miss  Helen  Holland 
Miss  Marie  McC.'lbe 


board  of  directors  in  college. 

The  Misses  Teresa  Curry,  Loretta  Broussard,  Adelaide 
Hopfinger,  Claudia  Redmond. 

board  of  directors  in  academy. 

The  Misses  Clara  Dolan,  Ruth  Keenan,  Catherine 
Deur,  Mary  McNamara. 


apostleship  of  study  in  union  with  league  of  the 
sacred  heart. 

President  -----  Miss  Teresa  Curry 
Vice  President  -  -  -  Miss  Marie  Crowell 
Secretary  -  .  .  -  Miss  Helen  McCarthy 
Treasurer  -  -  .  -  -  Miss  Frances  Lyon 
Librarian      -----      Miss  Ella  Egan 

promoters  in  college. 

The  Misses  Helen  Holland,  Teresa  Curry,  Julia 
Swartz,  Sarah  Moran,  Marie  Crowell,  Loretta  Clennon, 
Mabel  Radican,  Mary  Kinney,  Ella  Egan,  Marie  Mc- 
Cabe,  Frances  Lyon,  Helen  McCarthy,  Eleanor  Mooney, 
Marie  Shaughnessy,  Hazel  Hawkins,  Mary  McDougal, 
Margaret  Meredith,  Claudia  Redmond,  Geraldine  Flem- 
ing. 

PROMOTERS  IN  ACADEMY. 

The  Misses  Mary  McNamara,  Catherine  Deur,  Ruth 
Keenan,  Claire  Sullivan,  Eleanor  Koetter,  Clara  Dolan, 
Marguerite  McIlwee,  Helen  Betz,  Mary  Graham,  Marian 
Dixon,  Catherine  Curley,  Amelia  Constantine,  Lenore 
Johnson,  Katherine  Betz. 

PROMOTORS  IN  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Misses  Mary  Langan,  Agnes  Bailey 

PROMOTOR   IN    MINIM  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oberwinder. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St  Angelas  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  spec'al 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Acndeniy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  EstTmates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  M411,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


'    No  Home  is  Complete 
.^^^^^^^Vt^i'li^"         without  a  Fiano 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

I.  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON   &   HiEALY  - 


CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2340-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave,,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflng. 

504-506  East  LaSaile  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holg  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

607  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  INI>. 

We 

Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
HIGIIT-UP-TODATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fir;e  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXftUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

V\'e  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  Jor  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKERS  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EY13S 
for  the  adaptation 
'fciilm*"'  of  lenses  for  tlie 

correclion  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  tlie 
associated  functions  of  tlie  eyes. 
(.Masses  fitted  under  iliis  system 
lie  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
unri  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

lilt.  JOIIIV  H.  BLI.IS,  OptoiiK  trlNt, 

Suite  .512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Uend.  Indiunn. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bidg. 


Personal  Allention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Dell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

t  O.XTUACTOU,   UCCUUATOU  A.\D 
I'.VINTEIl. 

lD<.aler   in   Wall   Paper,  I'aints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

&20  KAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  Sc  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   \V.   DnIUiiiorc  nod  313  Gnrret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar.  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Prli-MtN'  Allia,  Prlcnts'  Supplleii, 

DIrrUna,  RnltblN,  etc..  etc. 


SlorlliiK  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrlitiK  Sllvrr  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
StcrlliiK  MlvtT  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTIi    BBND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Ordpra  by  mail  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mnrj-'a  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  200  S.  Midi.  St. 

Dell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5642 


R„y.„„  Home  5702 
Kesidence  3^1!  3  56 1 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend.  Ind 


Office 
liell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residehcb 
Bell  Phone  lift 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  DBND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Waihington  Ati 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6tli  floor. 


1 


O'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Stt. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

We  make  and  keep  In  stock  every  elaas 
of  ffooda  reanired  br  dtlleremt 
Rellgrlooa  Communltiea. 


ienry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Liake,  Union  and  Bagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


I  Home  Phone  5392       Bell  Phone  392 

i 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 

I  i!or,  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candtet  told  here  excluaivefy. 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602         Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  54)94.        Bell  Phone,  <tl. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
QA8  FITTER, 


Ua  KAST  JIOrFBlRSOir  BI<VI>. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Cathollo  Pablcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CatboUo  Magaslne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Bent  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  IT.  S.  A. 


itovember,  1916 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Ronte 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  K.  R. 

Ticket  OfTicH:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Ttl.  Haniaon  S 1 1 5     Automatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON.  Cen'l  Pa»».  Agt. 
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$7 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Fralick's 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


D.  MacGREQOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  eoonomioi 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dalnl 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hei 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  18( 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. J 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  \ 


O^e  Oliver  3fotel 

"Best  in  the  6)est" 

Sout^  !6en6,  Indiana 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


DaUy  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2 :30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) . .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1.00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,        -      o7-\9VI  Notre  Dtme,  Indiana 


Cbartereal 
1844 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
St.  Edward's  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R.oom 

OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices — 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Titnbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties  in  our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


B.  L.  HASLER,  F.  R.  MONAWECK, 

President  Manager 


E.  L  HASLER  CO., 

^  WHOLES.ALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


,  BRANCHES; 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


The  W,  J,  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plpted,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereuce  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

ScapuLar  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .15 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  Illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


The  Death  of  Autumn. 
The  Man  of  the  World. 
Music,  Eternal  Art. 
Modern    I"'acilities    for  Mental 
Feeding. 

Mother,  O  Mother  of  Mine. 
Earth's  Miserere. 
Ragamuffins  of  "Little  Italy." 


A  Resolution. 

Master,  Where  Dwellest  Thou? 
Indian  Summer. 
Recompense. 

Over- 
Recollection. 

Unconditional  Stirrender. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Freshman  Musings. 
Sophomore  Verses. 


Editorial. 

Reviews. 

Lectures 

Musicales. 

Social 

A  Freshman's  Soliloquy. 

Gleanings. 

Honor  Roll. 

Organization  of  Music  Classes. 


ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  SAINT  MARY'S 


St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 

An  institution  now  in  its  62nd  year  of  active  educa- 
tional work,  has  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  successful 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
Academy  buildings — large,  well  ventilated,  commod- 
ious, heated  with  steam,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  with  fire  escapes, — are  beautifully  located 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  highest  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  State. 

Courses  of  Study 

All  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  Classical  and 
Commercial  Education  are  taught  by  a  competent 
faculty.  French,  German,  English,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Spanish  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting  extra. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  best  Classical  Con- 
servatories of  Europe.  Three  instrumental  lessons 
and  one  in  theory  are  included  in  the  regular  tuition; 
extra  practice  pro  rata. 

The  Art  Department 

Embodies  the  Principles  that  form  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe.  Pupils 
may  pursue  a  special  course  in  the  schools  of  Paint- 
ing, Music,  Household  Arts,  etc. 

Preparatory  Department 

Pupils  of  tender  age,  and  those  who  need  primary 
training,  are  here  carefully  prepared  for  the  Aca- 
demic and  Collegiate  Courses.  For  Catalogue,  con- 
taining full  information. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  AUTUMN. 

HE  wild  west  wind  is  blowing 

Over  the  hills  away, 
And  autumn  leaves,  once  glowing, 
Are  turning  sere  and  gray. 


The  wild  geese  south  are  streaming 
Fast  through  the  sullen  sky; 

Silent  the  fields  lie  dreaming 
Withered  and  shorn  and  dry- 


Can  you  hear  the  far  sea's  sighing: 
The  wind  bears  it  up  to  me ; 

And  autumn,  tired,  lies  dying, 
Her  dirge  moaned  by  the  sea. 


Marie  McCabe,  '17. 


"THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD." 


iT  N  every  age  and  language,  in  every  race  and 
||:  clime  we  find,  either  in  philosophy  or  religion 
or  both,  the  definition  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
pagan  or  Christian  according  to  the  times  and  tl^e 
belief  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  Setting  these 
gentlemen  side  by  side  and  scrutinizing  them  as 
parallel  types  we  find  a  striking  similarity,  yet  a 
fundamental  difiference.  A  likeness  as  close  as 
that  between  a  star  and  its  reflection  in  a  placid 
lake  beneath ;  a  separation  as  vast  as  the  distance 
dividing  them.  Three  types  and  quite  well  known 
stand  out  clearly,  and  these  let  us  consider:  the  pa- 
gan gentleman  as  described  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  Stoic  philosopher  and  Emperor  of  Rome,  the 
second  century  A.  D. ;  the  man  of  the  world,  a 
materialist  and  atheist,  drawn  by  John  Henry 
Newman  in  his  "Idea  of  a  University ;"  the  true 
Christian,  depicted  in  Christ's  sermon  upon  the 
mount. 

Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  golden  discourses  selects 
from  the  gentleman's  philosophy  the  leading  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  him  when  he  says, 
"Whatever  any  man  either  doth  or  saith,  thou 
must  be  good  ;  not  for  any  man's  sake,  but  for 
tliine  own  nature's  sake."  He  goes  on  to  say  of 
him,  "that  his  best  kind  of  revenge  is  not 
to  become  like  those  who  injure  him,  to  avoid  and 
decline,  but  neither  to  suspect  nor  hate ;  to  cor- 
rect his  words  and  acts  when  they  are  shown  to  be 
wrong;  to  carry  himself  socially  towards  his  fel- 
lowmen,  especially,  according  to  truth  and  right- 


eousness, conversing  meekly  and  lovingly  with 
false  and  unrighteous  men ;  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cutions to  rear  a  mind  pure,  prudent,  temperate, 
just ;  either  to  teach  men  better  or  bear  with  them  ; 
against  the  unthankful  to  use  goodness  and  meek- 
ness as  an  antidote;  to  speak  the  truth  freely  and 
without  ambiguity  ;  to  do  all  things  justly  and  dis- 
creetly ;  to  do  only  that  which  is  fitting,  to  speak 
only  that  which  is  true ;  to  be  reasonable  and  to 
change  the  mind  upon  occasion. 

Marcus  Aurelius  tells  us  that  to  the  man  of  the 
world  the  art  of  living  is  like  a  wrestler's  art.  It 
teaches  him  "whatever  falls  upon  him,  that  he  may 
be  ready  for  it,  and  that  nothing  may  cast  him 
down."  To  him  the  estate  of  perfection  consists 
in  a  man's  spending  "every  day,  as  if  it  were  his 
last:  in  being  neither  hot  and  vehement  in  his  af- 
fections, nor  yet  so  cold  and  stupid  as  one  that  had 
no  sense ;  and  in  remaining  free  from  all  manner 
of  dissimulation."  The  secret  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
gentleman  respects  and  honors  his  own  soul,  real- 
izing, that  "he  that  sinneth,  sinneth  unto  himself. 
He  that  is  unjust,  hurts  himself,  in  that  he  makes 
himself  worse  than  he  was  before." 

What  of  the  man  of  the  world  as  seen  in  our 
own  times  ?  He  is  a  materialist.  He  is  an  atheist. 
I  judge  that  it  will  be  permitted  me  to  quote  Car- 
dinal Newman's  exact  words  as  he  has  expressed 
this  idea  so  perfectly.  He  shows  us  man  as  man 
can  make  himself  through  pride,  which  in  the  edu- 
cated man  is  turned  to  account  and  called  self- 
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respect.  He  says,  "Hence  it  is  that  it  is  almost  a 
definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  he  is  one  who 
who  never  inflicts  pain.  This  description  is  both 
refined,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  He  is 
mainly  occupied  in  merely  removing  the  obsta- 
cles which  hinder  the  free  and  unembarassed 
action  of  those  about  him  ;  and  he  concurs  with 
their  movements  rather  than  takes  the  initiative 

himself  The  true  gentleman  in  like  manner 

carefully  avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt 
in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast ; — all 
clashing  of  opinion,  or  collision  of  feeling,  all  re- 
straint, or  suspicion,  or  gloom,  or  resentment ;  his 
great  concern  being  to  make  every  one  at  their 
ease  and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his  com- 
pany ;  he  is  tender  towards  the  bashful,  gentle  to- 
wards the  distant,  and  merciful  towards  the  ab- 
surd ;  he  can  recollect  to  whom  he  is  speaking;  he 
guards  against  unreasonable  allusions,  or  topics 
which  may  irritate  ;  he  is  seldom  prominent  in  con- 
versation and  never  wearisome.  He  makes  light 
of  favors  while  he  does  them,  and  seems  to  be  re- 
ceiving when  he  is  conferring.  He  never  speaks 
of  himself  except  when  compelled,  never  defends 
himself  by  a  mere  retort,  he  has  no  ears  for  slan- 
der or  gossip,  is  scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to 
those  who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  ev- 
erything for  the  best.  He  is  never  mean  or  little 
in  his  disputes,  never  takes  unfair  advantage, 
never  mistakes  personalities  or  sharp  sayings  for 
arguments,  or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare  not 
say  out.  From  longsighted  prudence,  he  ob- 
serves the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage,  that  we 
should  ever  conduct  ourselves  towards  our  enemy 
as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be  our  friend.  He  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  be  affronted  at  insults,  he 
is  too  well  employed  to  remember  injuries,  and  too 
indolent  to  bear  malice.  He  is  patient,  forbear- 
ing, and  resigned,  on  philosophical  principles ;  he 
submits  to  pain,  because  it  is  inevitable,  to  be- 
reavement, because  it  is  irreparable,  and  to  death 
because  it  is  his  destiny  H  he  be  an  unbe- 
liever, he  will  be  too  profound  and  large-minded 
to  ridicule  religion  or  to  act  against  it ;  he  is  too 
wise  to  be  a  dogmatist  or  fanatic  in  his  infidelity. 

 He  is  a  friend  of  religious  toleration,  and 

that,  not  only  because  his  philosophy  has  taught 
him  to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with  an  impar- 
tial eye,  but  also  from  the  gentleness  and  ef- 
feminacy of  feeling,  which  is  the  attendant  on 
civilization. 

"  Sometimes  he  acknowledges  the  being 

of  God,  sometimes  he  invests  an  unknown  princi- 


ple or  quality  with  the  attributes  of  perfection. 
And  this  deduction  of  his  reason,  or  creation  of  his 
fancy,  he  makes  the  occasion  of  such  excellent 
thoughts,  and  the  starting  point  of  so  varied  and 
systematic  a  teaching,  that  he  even  seems  like  a 
disciple  of  Christianity  itself.  From  the  very 
accuracy  and  steadiness  of  his  logical  powers, 
he  is  able  to  see  what  sentiments  are  consistent  in 
those  who  hold  any  religious  doctrine  at  all,  and  he 
appears  to  others  to  feel  and  to  hold  a  whole  cir- 
cle of  theological  truths,  which  exist  in  his  mind 
no  otherwise  than  as  a  number  of  deductions." 

Turning  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel  we  find  the  third  type  of  gentleman.  He 
is  poor  in  spirit,  meek;  compassionate,  merciful; 
desirous  of  justice  ;  clean  of  heart;  a  peacemaker  ; 
a  sufferer  of  persecution  for  justice  sake.  He  is 
friendly  with  his  brother  and  at  agreement  with 
his  adversary.  He  controls  his  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  actions,  knowing  that  what  is  forbidden  is 
forbidden  in  thought.  This  man  of  the  Christian 
world  returns  good  for  evil ;  lends  and  gives  ;  loves 
his  enemies  ;  does  good  to  them  that  hate  him  ;  and 
prays  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  him. 
He,  as  does  the  gentleman  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
performs  his  good  work  in  secret  and  not  for  the 
applause  of  men.  He  refrains  from  judging  his 
fellowmen.  To  complete  his  perfections  he  loves 
God  above  all  things  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

In  these  three  men,  alike  yet  vastly  different,  we 
find  kindness,  moderation,  culture,  courtesy,  char- 
ity. They  resemble  one  another  in  many  things, 
they  differ  in  one :  the  purpose,  the  intention,  be- 
hind their  every  act.  For  the  pagan  and  the  athe- 
ist the  motive  is  self.  The  Christian,  dying  to  self, 
is  actuated  by  a  love  of  God  and  His  divine  Son. 
It  is  this  important  truth  which  Newman  in  his 
"Idea  of  a  University"  is  anxious  to  teach  us.  In 
his  man  of  the  world  we  meet  one  for  whom  all 
has  been  done  that  the  world  by  itself  can  do.  His 
intention  is  wrong,  however.  He  is  prompted  to 
act  through  self  respect.  This  is  good  in  so  far 
as  it  goes.  He  cannot  have  too  much  self  respect 
to  keep  him  from  acting  beneath  his  nature  and  his 
destiny.  Pure  education  has  done  this  much  for 
him.  We  can  do  no  more.  Add  religious  train- 
ing, change  his  actuating  principle  from  self  re- 
spect to  God,  and  you  supermaterialize  and  make 
meritorious  his  every  act.  Newman  saw  this 
clearly.  It  was  against  this  purely  secular  educa- 
tion that  he  strove,  when  he  thus  depicted  the  man 
of  the  world  in  his  "Idea  of  a  University." 

Marguerite  McEnerny,  '16. 
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MUSIC,  ETERNAL  ART. 

HE  Sculptor  fashions  from  his  clay 
A  lifeless  form.    Its  symmetry, 

Its  perfect  curves,  its  human  face. 
Its  lines  are  marvelous  to  see. 


The  Poet  sends  his  thoughts  abroad 
To  men.    This  seer  reveals  the  things 

That  hidden  are  in  nature's  book, 
A  world  of  life  and  love,  he  sings. 


The  skilled  Musician  fills  the  air 

With  wondrous  harmonies.    He  plays. 

Upon  his  harp,  celestial  tones 

And  lifts  man's  soul  to  heav'niy  ways. 


The  Sculptor's  art  is  like  to  Faith, 
The  Poet's  art  is  Hope.     But  Love, 

Begun  on  earth,  like  Music,  will 
Live  on  eternally,  above. 

Mabel  Radican,  '17. 


MODERN  FACILITIES  FOR  MENTAL  OVER  FEEDING. 


THE  poet  has  said  truly,  "the  mind  has  a  thou- 
sand eyes,  the  heart  but  one,"  to  which  we 
may  add  with  equal  truth  but  less  poetry,  the 
mind  has  a  thousand  mouths,  all  ministering  to  the 
great  heart  appetite  of  Happiness.  All  the  de- 
sires and  longings  of  our  rational  souls,  all  the 
cravings  of  its  various  faculties  seek  the  one 
goal,  happiness.  And  as  we  are  looking  for  some 
clue  to  guide  us,  we  hear  the  inspired  voice  of  the 
Proverb:  "Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wis- 
dom and  is  rich  in  prudence."  The  ayenue  of  the 
mind  is  the  sure  road  to  the  soul  and  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  to  be  the  panacea.  If  little  is 
good,  we  argue  more  is  better,  all  the  time  for- 
getting that  not  in  the  extreme  but  in  the  golden 
mean  lies  happiness.  The  extreme  is  our  whole 
modern  revolt  and  desire  for  an  enlargement  of 
life  resulting  in  manifold  modern  facilities  for 
mental  over-feeding. 

There  was  a  time  when  mothers  brought  their 
small  Thomas  and  INIary  for  their  first  day  of 
school  after  their  seventh  or  eighth  birthday,  ex- 
horting the  teacher  not  to  over  tax  them  as  they 
were  only  children  yet.  Now  the  mother  warmly 
congratulates  her  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty  who 
steps  from  the  platform  holding  a  college  diplo- 
ma, "splendid  Jack,  and  now  you  are  all  ready  for 
business  and  life."  Nineteen  or  twenty  and  ready 
for  business,  truly  that  is  splendid  and  we  figure 
that  either  Jack  is  a  genius  or  he  began  school  in 
his  cradle  days.  But  as  for  life,  Jack  has  had 
every  phase  of  it  all  his  school  days  and  his  fond 
mother  but  gives  expression  to  the  old  idea  of 


commencement.  Jack  in  his  first  twenty  years 
has  had  the  diversion  of  a  lifetime.  His  novels 
have  been  read  for  him,  his  history  and  geography 
studied  through  the  artificial  method  of  the  mov- 
ing picture,  drama  has  been  wound  off  for  him 
by  the  same  epileptic  medium.  Grand  opera 
which  was  only  dreamed  of  by  his  mother  at  that 
age  has  been  put  within  his  ea.sy  reach  by  the 
Victrola.  All  this  has  been  crowded  into  his 
system,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  mind  re- 
quired time  to  grow  to  it.  In  fact  the  future  holds 
very  little  that  is  new  for  Jack.  The  pleasure  of 
attainment  he  has  missed  since  life  amused  him 
without  any  great  effort  on  his  part.  The  edge 
has  been  taken  from  things  intellectual  before  he 
has  had  to  use  his  intellect. 

We  forget  that  man  is  defined  as  a  "rational 
animal"  and  we  would  turn  him  into  a  machine. 
To  obtain  efficiency,  we  fill  the  machine  inefl^ectu- 
ally  and  inefficiently.  Newman  has  said,  "Force 
so  much  at  a  student  and  he  rejects  all.  It  has 
been  the  error  of  distracting  and  infeebling  the 
mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion  of  subjects:  of 
implying  that  a  smattering  in  a  dozen  branches  of 
study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is,  but  en- 
largement, which  it  is  not.  Acquaintance  with 
learned  names  of  things,  attendance  oi  eloquent 
lectures,  membership  with  scientific  institutions, 
specimens  of  a  museum,  and  sight  of  experiments 
from  a  platform,  they  consider  not  a  dissipa- 
tion of  the  mind  but  progress.  All  things  now 
are  to  be  learned  at  once,  not  first  one  thing 
then  another,  not  one  well  but  many  badly." 
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And  lie  continue;:  "Learning  is  to  be  with- 
out grounding,  vvilliout  advance,  without  fin- 
ishing. There  is  to  be  nothing  individual  in  it; 
what  a  steam  engine  does  with  matter,  the  print- 
ing press  is  to  do  with  the  mind  ;  it  is  to  act  me- 
chanicall)-.  and  the  population  is  to  be  passively, 
almost  unconsciously  enlightened,  by  the  mere 
multiplication  and  dissemination  of  volumes."  In- 
deed, with  Newman  I  do  believe  the  learned  wise 
have  cried  their  disapproval  in  vain.  And  lest 
their  own  institutions  should  lose  thereby  and  dis- 
appear in  the  folly  of  an  hour,  they  have  humored 
the  spirit  as  far  as  they  could  keeping  a  good  con- 
science. 

Testing  of  many  sciences  may  be  a  healthy  rec- 
reation and  it  may  be  a  graceful  accomplishmenr, 
Init  it  is  not  an  education.  We  usually  designate 
a  University  as  an  Alma  Mater  knowing  her  chil- 
dren one  by  one,  not  a  foundry  or  a  mint  or  a 
treadmill.  Self-Education  is  to  be  preferred  to 
some  of  our  modern  systems  which  profess  so 
much  and  really  accomplish  so  little  for  the  mind. 
The  student  who  comes  out  of  this  latter  system 
of  education  is  so  shallow  that  he  does  not  even 
know  his  own  shallowness,  having  never  really 
mastered  any  one  of  his  multiplicity  of  subjects. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  healthier  to  find  "tongues  in 
trees,  and  books  m  running  brooks." 

In  the  heat  of  this  race  for  new  theories  for  in- 
tellectual overfeeding,  no  one  has  failed  to  observe 
the  triumphant  progress  of  the  elective  system. 
It  came  to  many  as  a  grand  and  glorious  emancipa- 
tion from  the  old  hide-bound  curriculum.  It  of- 
fered the  possibiHty  of  developing  a  breadth  of 
horizon  without  exciting  depth  of  thought.  It  in- 
creased the  number  of  students  in  many  institu- 
tions and  encouraged  the  state  legislature  and 
donaters  to  give  liberally.  Professor  Dodgson's 
Caucus  Race  is  the  illustrated  story — The  race 
course  was  marked  out  in  a  sort  of  a  circle  (the 
exact  shape  didn't  matter)  then  all  the  runners 
were  placed  along  the  course  here  and  there. 
There  was  no  "one,  two  and  three  and  off"  but 
they  began  running  when  they  liked  and  left  ofif 
when  they  liked,  so  it  was  not  easy  to  know  when 
the  race  was  over.  After  a  half  hour  the  Dodo, 
representing  modern  energy  calls  out,  "The  race 
is  over,"  and  all  crowd  about  him,  panting  and 
asking  "But  who  has  won?"  After  much  think- 
ing, Alice*  who  has  been  sitting  on  the  bank  and 


watching  the  game  comes  forward  and  says : 
"Everyone  has  won"  and  Alice  was  selected  to 
give  the  prizes.  And  so  the  college  and  Univer- 
sity like  Alice  take  out  diplomas  tied  with  beau- 
tiful college  colors  and  distribute  them  as  prizes, 
and  it  always  turns  out  there  is  one  apiece  all 
around. 

Organized  work  in  original  investigation  in  our 
American  Universities  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  foundation  of  John  Hopkins.  But  in  the  last 
forty  years  investigation  has  poured  through  a 
million  channels.  In  all  education  human  crea- 
tures are  the  one  thing  most  important.  We  spin 
our  theories  and  weave  them  into  a  fabric  of  a 
system ;  but  the  child  and  the  man  are  above  sys- 
tems and  theories. 

Left  to  himself  what  child  would  invent  a  school 
or  system  as  grown  ups  submerge  him  in.  The 
spasms  of  haste  which  constitute  much  of  our  edu- 
cation of  today  are  based  on  pyschological  princi- 
ples and  though  they  profess  much  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  child  needs  time  to  assimilate  and 
time  to  think.  He  must  learn  for  himself  as  he 
eats  for  himself.  Those  wiser  may  point  out  the 
food  for  both  his  mind  and  body  though  they  may 
not  force  or  overfeed  either.  A  man  educates 
himself,  and  the  teacher's  work  is  to  inspire  the 
love  of  mental  exercise  and  labor,  and  to  open 
worlds  of  use  and  delight  which  are  infinite,  but 
which  every  individual  must  rediscover  for  hini 
self. 

The  cause  of  our  overfeeding  is  mercenary  in- 
dolence. The  cornerstones  of  our  education  are 
haste  and  ease,  its  aim,  wealth.  Knowledge  as  an 
end  in  itself  is  a  goal  as  unsubstantial  and  a  thou- 
sand time  less  attractive  than  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow. Our  advertisements  are  a  text  book  on  this 
superficiality.  Every  day  in  our  cosmopolitan 
magazines  we  see  such  oflfers  as — "Jump  into  this 
big  job.  Become  an  expert  accountant  with  three 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly  and  ex- 
cellent chances  for  advancement.  We  train  you 
at  home  by  mail  in  your  own  spare  time  no  matter 
what  you  work  at  now."  And  again  we  are  of- 
fered a  leap  as  big  as  the  jump  before  in  these 
head  lines  : — -"Study  law  by  correspondence.  Sit 
in  your  home  and  in  short  years  be  an  L.  L.  B." 
And  the  same  advancer  of  quick  education  of- 
fered to  the  younger  members  of  the  family  this 
proposal High   School  Course.    Four  years 
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of  High  School  work  can  be  successfully  covered 
in  half  the  time  by  our  simple  method  of  home 
instruction." 

But  why  are  all  our  eager  aspirants  sitting  at 
home  a  waiting  such  offers  as  the  above.  We 
answer  they  are  sitting  at  home  because  home  is  a 
very  comfortable  place  to  sit  nowadays  and  their 
eagerness  is  not  that  which  patiently  toils,  but 
which  is  capable  of  controlhng  electrical  buttons 
and  levers.  The  maid  sits  in  the  kitchen  content- 
edly reading  because  electrical  power  does  her 
washing  for  two  cents  a  week.  She  does  not  wor- 
ry about  the  next  meal.  The  first  course  is  ready 
in  the  gay  line  of  cans  on  the  pantry  shelf,  marked 
"Campbell's  Ever  Ready  Prepared  Soup"  in 
most  attractive  and  digestible  form.  Her  serenity 
is  only  disturbed  when  she  reads  in  vivid  letters 
"Vacuum  cleaner,  cleans  house,  saves  hands  and 
keeps  the  family  at  home."  From  the  kitchen  we 
may  go  to  the  living  room,  where  we  find  some  few 
members  of  the  family  swallowing  the  contents  of 
vividly  bound  ten-cent  short  story  magazines.  But 
the  living  room  offers  music  besides,  the  Victor 
brings  one  the  living  voices  of  the  world's  greatest 
opera  stars  and  concert  singers  famous  the  coun- 
try over.  And  passing  from  the  home  to  the 
outer  world,  and  we  may  go  very  rapidly  by  oui 
new  eight  and  twelve  cylinder  machines,  they 
tell  us,  that  after  this  cruel  war  which  will  leave 
a  million  air  machines  idle,  we  need  not  be  ham- 
pered with  speed  limits,  but  be  free  to  choose  any 
path  in  the  heavens.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  great 
world,  which  Perry  attempted  to  enlarge  by  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  and  Edison  has  made 
smaller  by  his  one  thousand  inventions,  and  Mar- 
coni has  united  more  closely  by  the  wireless  teleg- 
raphy which  is  found  over  seven  hundred  and 


eighty-two  shores.  The  submarine  and  telephone 
join  great  lands  into  one  and  great  cities  into  a 
neighborhood. 

Whence  are  we  speeding.  Shall  we  awake 
some  day  and  coming  to  ourselves  ask, — What  is 
the  object  of  all  this  perpetual  strain,  all  this  rest- 
less activity  ;  what  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  soul- 
destroying  haste  and  competition.  Is  it  so  im- 
portant that  men  should  travel  more  and  more 
rapidly  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  that  one 
nation  should  outdo  another  in  manufacture  of  the 
best  new  machine.  All  deeper  life,  all  sacred  peace 
and  solemnity,  all  humanity's  higher  goods,  all 
quiet  love  are  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  demands 
of  our  own  ever  increasing  need.  Weary,  we  cry 
out  with  the  voice  of  one  of  oiir  understanding 
poets : — 

"O,  I  am  tired  out  to-day 

The  whole  world  leans  against  my  door; 
Cities  and  countries, — I  pray, — 

For  praying  makes  me  brave  once  more. 
I  should  have  lived  long,  long  ago. 
Before  this  age  of  steel  and  fire 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  throw 

A  noose  around  my  soul's  desire, 
I  should  have  lived  far,  far  away 

From  this  great  age  of  grim  and  gold 
For  still,  I  know  He  hears  me  pray, — 
That  close  too  human  God  of  old." 

Mental  laziness,  inefficiency,  artistic  deteriora- 
tion and  a  lack  of  preparedness  beset  us  on  all 
sides.  The  call  '  preparedness"  should  make  its 
warning  most  personal  tO'  ourselves,  for  hypocrisy 
are  misplaced  ambition  are  the  foreign  powers  m- 
vading  our  shores.  We  do  not  increase  our  arma- 
ments steadily,  but  by  premature  and  indiscreet 
cramming  of  all  knowledge  we  expect  a  well 
trained  army  and  navy  of  wisdom  from  a  mind 
overfed  with  an  abundance  of  superficiality. 

Irene  Finnup,  '16. 


MOTHER,  O  MOTHER  OF  MINE! 

REAM  again,  dream  with  me,  babyhood  days, 
(h)  Mother,  O  Mother  of  Mine, 

Hold  me  once  more  to  your  dear,  loving  breast, 
Sing  me  the  lullaby,  I  loved  the  best, 
Weave  me  the  tides  on  which  infancy  plays, 
Mother,  O  Mother  of  mine. 


Oh,  that  I  might  from  your  kind  heart  erase. 

Mother,  O  Mother  of  mine. 
All  of  the  worries,  the  sadness  and  cares, 
Griefs  that  for  me,  your  dear  Mother  heart  bears. 
Oh,  that  your  sorrows  my  life  could  embrace, 

Mother,  O  Mother  of  mine. 


All  of  your  life's  gifts  you've  given  to  me, 

Mother,  O  Mother  of  mine. 
Tell  me,  dear  one,  what  return  can  I  make, 
Love  you ;  yes  always,  f  or  your  own  love's  sake, 
Recompense  full  for  a  life  will  it  be 

Mother,  O  Mother  of  mine? 

Marie  Crowell,  '17. 
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EARTH'S  MISERKRE. 

N  the  calm  and  peace  of  dawning, 

In  the  red  and  gold-lit  glow; 
Mid  the  beauty  there  is  moaning, — 

Earth's  deep  requiem  chanting  low, 
Miserere ! 

In  the  days  of  wind-tossed  nature, 
When  the  land  of  flowers  is  shorn ; 

Over  all  descends  a  murmur, 
'Tis  the  plea  of  souls  forlorn: 
Miserere ! 

Clementine  Deur,  '19. 


RAGAMUFFINS  OF  "LITTLE  ITALY." 


ATTY  has  a  gur-r-1 !  Fatty  has  a  gur-r-1 !'' 


sang  out  a  lusty  chorus  of  tantalizing  rag- 
amuffins. 

This  was  the  last  straw  for  the  roly-poly,  little 
policeman.  His  Irish  blood  mounted  to  the  tips 
of  his  curly,  red  locks,  and  down  the  street  he 
sped,  like  a  miniature  locomotive,  after  the  fleeing 
young  rogues. 

Nora,  the  deserted  damsel,  stood  on  the  street 
corner  and  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

Poor  Fatty!  For  weeks  past,  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  summon  up  courage  to  escort  the  bewitching 
Kitty  Maloney  down  the  avenue  ;  and  then  to  have 
everything  so  ludicrously  upset  was  enough  to 
bring  tears  of  mortification  to  any  one's  eyes.  So 
when  the  dejected  looking  gallant  reappeared, 
Miss  Kitty  was  consolingly  sympathetic,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm,  ventured, 

"P'rhaps  now  that  ye've  scar't  them  away,  ye 
would  walk  a  piece  with  me,  if  ye  don't  mind." 

Mind!  indeed  he  didn't  mind!  and  the  smile 
which  transformed  his  countenance  could  have 
rivaled  the  brightest  of  rainbows. 

Thus  began  the  romance  of  Tim,  the  policeman, 
under  the  tantaHzmg  chaperonage  of  the  "tor- 
ments" of  "Little  Italy,"  as  this  particular  district 
was  called.  Their  comments  assumed  a  sing  song 
rythm,  for  wliich,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  their 
number  had  composed  an  affective  verse. 

After  a  solid  week  of  listening  to  the  same 
tune,  even  Kitty's  good  nature  changed,  and  a 
longing  for  sweet  revenge  took  its  place. 

One  day,  in  late  October,  Tim  was  ordered  to 


report  to  Captain  Hennesy  for  an  interview. 

"Now  see  here  Tim,"  began  the  captain,  when 
that  nervous  little  Irishman  had  appeared,  "from 
what  I  hear,  I  judge  the  bunch  down  your  beat  is 
quite  a  troublesome  one.    How  about  it?" 

"Oh,  no  sir,  yes  sir,  I  mean  no  sir !  I  can  han- 
dle all  of  'em,  yes  sir!" 

"Well,  well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  because  as  I 
was  just  about  to  say,  there's  going  to  be  a  trou- 
blesome celebration  in  'Little  Italy'  this  Hallow- 
een, from  what  I  can  gather,  and  we  might  make 
it  well  worth  the  while  for  anyone  who  could 
handle  the  job." 

At  the  prospects  of  such  good  fortune,  Tim 
could  hardly  wait  to  make  a  respectful  exit,  in  his 
eagerness  to  tell  Kitty  the  news.  That  evening 
there  was  a  grave  consultation  between  two  ex- 
cited persons,  as  to  the  manner  and  means  of  con- 
quering a  difficult  band  of  ragamuffins. 

The  next  day  when  the  boys  were  playing  mar- 
bles in  the  street,  Kitty  stopped  on  her  way  home 
from  the  bakery,  to  speak  to  them. 

"I  hear  ye  boys  intind  to  have  a  gude  toime  Hal- 
loween, and  I  wanted  to  ask  ye  if  ye  wouldn't  be 
so  gude  as  to  let  me  cuzzin  go  with  ye.  He's  a 
bit  lonesome  and  he  ain't  much  on  gettin'  ac- 
quainted." 

The  boys  were  not  favorably  impressed  with  the 
idea  as  Kitty  could  see  by  their  expressions,  so  she 
backed  up  the  appeal  with  a  tempting  proposal. 

"I  thought  as  how,  p'rhraps,  ye'd  like  to  have  a 
foine  supper  about  noine  o'clock,  in  the  house 
where  I  wurruk." 

To  the  imaginative  mind  of  Anthony  Morello 
came  the  vision  of  a  meal  such  as  he  had  often 
pictured  but  never  tasted.  His  heart  was  reached, 
in  the  manner  as  usual  to  the  small  boy,  through 
his  stomach,  and  immediately  he  consented  for  the 
bunch. 

"I  don't  care,  let  'im  cum,"  he  said,  "but  I  say 
he's  gotta  be  on  deck  at  dis  corner,  or  he  gits  left." 

Accordingly,  when  the  conspirators  met  Hal- 
loween night,  Kitty's  cousin  was  on  hand,  dressed 
in  his  worst  clothes,  his  cap  pulled  low,  and  his 
face  and  hands  quite  as  dirty  as  any  one  else's ;  so 
no  one  could  assert  that  he  was  too  'goody  goody' 
for  the  bunch. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  night  for  breaking  win- 
dows, rather  bleak  and  dismal,  with  not  a  star  in 
the  heavens. 
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"Let's  go  down  to  the  bak'r)-  and  smash  the  old 
winder  ter  smithereens,"  suggested  one  of  the 
most  daring. 

But  just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  hurling  some 
accurate  stones  a  policeman  appeared  and  then 
began  a  wild  race.  Through  alleys  and  across 
lots  and  over  fences  they  made  their  way,  and 
still  the  officer  doggedly  pursued  them. 

"Quick  fellers,  foUer  me,"  commanded  the  Irish 
cousin,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  whole  bunch 
rushed  into  Kitty  Maloney's  clean  kitchen  and 
bolted  the  door  behind  them. 

"Sure'n  I've  been  expectin'  ye  but  I  didn't  know 
ye  were  so  anxious  to  cum,  ez  to  run  all  the  way 
here  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  maid.  "I'll  war- 
rant ye're  gude  and  hungry,  so  set  right  down  any- 
wheres an'  I'll  give  ye  ez  foine  a  meal  as  ye  ever 
tasted." 

When  they  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  stufifed  their  pockets  with  the  left  overs, 
they  got  ready  to  leave,  but  Kitty  was  preparing 
some  tricks  and  old  time  games  to  attract  their  in- 
terest, and  when  the  kitchen  clock  struck  eleven,  no 
one  heard  it  for  there  was  too  much  noise  and  ex- 
citement. 

Midnight  arrived  and  the  band  of  malicious 
window  breakers  were  still  persistently  bobbing 
for  apples,  so  Kitty  drummed  on  a  dishpan  to  get 
their  attention. 

"I  don't  doubt  but  what  ye've  been  enjoyin'  yer- 
selves  but  ez  'tis  no  longer  Halloween  now,  we 
must  be  partin'  comp'ny,  and  me  cuzzin  will  see 
that  ye  get  home,  all  in  gude  toime,  wont  ye,  Tim 
darlint?" 

Tim  the  Irish  policeman,  alias,  Tim  the  cuz- 
zin, is  now  the  most  popular  man  in  all  "Little 
Italy"  and  if  reports  are  true  he  will  soon  be 
wedded  to  a  most  popular  Irish  lass,  named  Kitty 
Malone).  Erma  Sagendorph, '18. 


f 


A  RESOLUTION. 

will  not  think  of  To  Morrow, 

Let  her  threaten  what  trials  she  may. 
But  with  a  dutiful  spirit 
I  will  live  bravely,  truly,  today. 

I  shall  welcome  each  coming  morning 

Cast  yesterday's  troubles  aside 
And  when  Today  meets  me  smiling, 

All  my  cares  in  her  will  confide. 

LORETTO  ClENNON,  '17. 


'ALA.STER,  WHERE  DWELLEST  THOU?" 

JR\  FTEN  this  question  comes  to  me 
\_J  When  evening  slips  down  quietly, 
And  thoughtfully  in  prayer  I  bow, 
Master,  where  dwellest  Thou? 

No  matter,  if  at  work  or  play, 
Or  whether  I  be  sad  or  gay ; 
The  question  comes,  I  know  not  how, 
Master,  where  dwellest  Thou? 

Mildred  Crull,  '17. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 


*TTT"  ARQUITA  stood  so  near  the  river  that  the 
/  \  toes  of  her  moccasined  feet  touched  the 
water  but  she  did  not  think  of  that. 
Neither  did  she  notice  that  the  teasing  Autumn 
wind  vexed  at  her  straight  black  hair  held  tight 
by  the  red  band,  tugged  occasionally  at  the  end  of 
her  long  braids.  She  did  not  seek  sympathy  of 
the  great  St.  Joe  river  seemingly  so  peaceful  be- 
fore her,  yet  like  herself,  lonely  wandering  and  so 
troubled  in  heart.  She  did  not  think  or  ask  but 
stood  idly  tracing  figures  of  giants  and  their  pal- 
aces in  a  world  of  fire  on  the  Western  evening 
sky.  Then  on  the  large,  white  rock  she  desper- 
ately pressed  both  her  hands  and  they  were  con- 
cealed by  the  covering  of  the  rock — a  vine  slowly 
turning  red  where  Autumn's  hand  in  love  had 
lately  touched,  and  they  called  the  rock  "Love  s 
Rock."  Marquita  loved  it,  too.  For  her  Prince 
White  Man  had  wooed  her,  here,  too.  Chief  Thun- 
der Cloud — her  father — had  slain  her  lover  when 
she  refused  to  marry  Fleet  Foot.  Here,  again, 
her  father  cursed  the  St.  Joe,  saying  thirteen 
white  men  should  be  drowned  in  it  every  year  be- 
cause they  had  driven  his  tribe  from  its  banks. 
But  Marquita,  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from 
the  place  sacred  to  her  memories,  stayed  and  no 
one  knows  what  became  of  her,  although  some  old 
settlers  will  tell  you  that  she  was  carried  off  by 
another  Indian  tribe,  and  others  that,  unable  to 
bear  her  grief,  she  sought  sympathy  and  refuge  in 
the  old  St.  Joe. 

One  thing  is  known — that  every  year  just  after 
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Autumn  makes  her  trip  over  all  the  land,  if  you 
will  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river  you  can  see  an 
Indian  girl  so  near,  her  nioccasined  feet  touch  the 
water's  edge  and  her  hands  rest  heavily  on  a  large 
white  rock.  She  does  not  move  but  gazes  always 
toward  the  Western  evening  sky  where  the  dying 
sun  leaves  its  lingering  rays — a  promise  of  an- 
other day.  And  it  is  tradition  that  at  the  same 
time  Chief  Thunder  Cloud  with  his  tribe  return 
to  haunt  the  river  valley  and  still  angry,  he  covers 
trees  and  shrubs  with  brightest  war  paint.  And 
some  call  this  time  "Indian  Summer."  And  if 
toward  evening  you  will  gaze  far  into  the  distance 
you  will  see  a  soft  haze — the  smoke  from  camp- 
fires  of  the  Indian  tribe  and  what  you  believed 
were  shocks  of  corn  are  wigwams  where  their 
spirits  dwell.  And  just  as  cob-webs — the  foot- 
prints of  unseen  Indians — hang  in  every  window, 
nook,  and  corner  to  catch  within  their  filmy  nei 
the  happy  sunbeams,  so  the  wandering  idle  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Indians  steals  in  and  overcomes  us, 
and  with  the  spirit  tribe  we  dream  dreams  that 
carry  us  back  to  the  old  St.  Joe  in  Indian  Sum- 
mer.   And  with  Marquita  we  love  it  too. 

Helen  Holland,  '17. 


RECOMPENSE. 


(^IGHS  and  moans  among  the  branches, 
^     Stains  of  scarlet  on  the  leaves, 
Tell  us  oft,  in  flaring  symbols, 

Summer  dies,  the  sad  Earth  grieves- 

Must  we  see  her  life  departing. 

See  her  heart's  blood  flowing  fast; 

Changing  \11  the  leaves  to  crimson. 
Leaving  all  to  winter's  blast? 

Can  we  find  no  consolation? 

Find  no  lesson  here  to  learn? 
Summer's  death  brings  desolation, 

Has  her  ancuish  naught  to  earn? 

Soon  the  leaves  in  falling  downward, 
Will  enrich  earth's  barren  soil, 

As  the  heart  of  Christ,  the  Victim, 
Fruitful  makes  our  slightest  toil. 

A.  HorFINGER,  '19. 


RECOLLECTION. 

OME,  stop  your  dreaming,  my  little  one, 

And  I'll  whisper  a  story  true 
Of  golden  locks  and  beaming  eyes, 

Of  a  dear  little  girl  I  knew. 

Her  eyes  were  blue  like  yours,  my  dear. 

Her  locks  were  gold  and  fair, 
Her  heart  was  full  of  tenderness. 

And  love  and  joy  dwelt  there. 

She  was  your  loving  mother  fair, 
And  my  friend,  and  playmate  love. 

But  God  called  her  dear,  from  you  and  me 
Away  to  His  home  above. 

Ella  Eg  an,  '18. 


UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER. 


©H,  just  because  Miss  Stevens  is  sick,  she 
needn't  think  she's  going  to  run  us." 
Thus  little  freckled  face  Herbert  Cook 
voiced  his  opinion  to  an  admiring  George  Mc- 
Laughlin. George  was  a  veritable  hero-worship- 
er— and  Herbert  was  the  Hero.  The  mysterious 
"she,"  Herbert  had  spoken  of  was  Miss  Castor,  a 
pretty  young  girl  who  had  come  the  day  before  to 
act  as  substitute  in  Miss  Stevens'  room  D  of  the 
Walker  school. 

"She  kept  us  busy  every  second  yesterday,  so 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  yet  to  show  her  she  ain't 
a  goin'  to  boss  us — but  you  just  wait." 

With  this  threat  Herbert  pulled  George  over  to 
a  far  corner  of  the  school  ground,  where  they  held 
a  secret  conversation  until  the  nine  o'clock  bell 
rang.  Then  the  forty-two  pupils  of  room  D 
formed  a  double  line  and  passed  into  the  build- 
ing and  down  on  either  side  of  the  hall.  Miss 
Castor  was  standing  outside  her  door  waiting  for 
her  young  charges.  The  ranks  were  perfect  with 
one  exception. 

"Straight  line,  Herbert,  please,"  she  called  in  a 
moderate  tone. 

Herbert  glanced  up  and  reading  determination 
in  her  eye,  stepped  resentfully  back  in  his  place. 
The  long  line  passed  into  the  room  and  soon  every- 
one was  at  his  desk. 

"You  will  find  the  number  of  your  song  on  the 
front  board,  and  when  you  have  finished  singing, 
please  work  the  problems  you  will  also  find  there. 
They  must  be  done  by  nine-thirty." 
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Miss  Castor  gave  the  directions  with  a  cheerful 
expression  on  her  face  and  as  the  music  books  had 
been  previously  passed,  the  room  was  soon  filled 
with  the  childrcii  s  voices.  She  quickly  took 
her  roll  and  completed  her  plans  for  the  day. 
These  plans  were  so  systematically  arranged  that 
before  long  Herbert  realized  that  it  would  be 
rather  difificult  to  mar  them ;  but  as  the  afternoon 
session  wore  on,  many  meaning  glances  were  ex- 
changed between  George  and  Herbert. 

When  the  recess  bell  rang,  Miss  Castor  an- 
nounced that  she  would  accompany  the  girls  to  the 
play  ground  and  teach  them  some  new  games. 
Herbert's  eyes  fairly  beamed  with  satisfaction. 
The  roomful  of  children  eagerly  hurried  out  to  the 
swings  and  teeters  where  they  might  spend  a  hap- 
py half  hour  before  resuming  their  studies.  The 
two  mischievious  boys  were  absent  from  the 
grounds  but  a  few  minutes  and  no  one  but  the  ob- 
serving Miss  Castor  would  have  suspected  any- 
thing. 

The  bell  to  return  to  the  classroom  rang  entirely 
too  soon  for  the  children  and  regretfully  they 
formed  in  their  usual  line  and  marched  breath- 
lessly to  their  places. 

Spelhng  was  the  first  subject  after  recess  and 
the  children  always  took  out  their  books  immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  room  so  that  they  might 
get  one  last  glance  at  the  lesson  before  the  fatal 
order,  "Close  all  books  please." 

This  day  as  Miss  Castor  walked  to  her  desk,  she 
observed  an  unusual  unrest,  which  grew  louder 
and  louder,  until  a  general  confusion  prevailed. 

"My  spelling  book  is  gone,"  came  from  all  sides. 

"Please,  Miss  Castor,  I  left  it  right  in  my  desk 
and  now  someone  has  tooked  it." 

Everyone  was  minus  his  book  but  Herbert  and 
George.  '    I   I  'i 

With  one  tap  on  the  bell  on  her  desk,  order  was 
restored,  and  Miss  Castor  quietly  remarked. 

"You  won't  need  your  books  today.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  little  review  of  the  past  week's 
words.  I  know  this  is  unexpected,  but  I  simply 
want  to  see  how  many  you  can  remember.  I  am 
sure  that  Herbert  and  George  will  remain  here  at 
three-thirty  and  help  me  find  the  lost  books,  and 
they  will  all  be  back  in  your  desks  tomorrow." 

This  satisfied  the  children,  and  they  all  worked 


tliligently  until  school  was  dismissed.  Then,  after 
some  minutes  work,  the  books  were  located  in  the 
lower  cupboard  and  returned  to  their  respective 
owner's  desks.  All  this  was  done  in  silence,  and 
when  the  last  book  was  restored.  Miss  Castor 
smiled  and  said,  "Thank  you,  boys,  you  may  go 
now." 

Awkwardly  Herbert  pulled  his  grimy  hand  from 
his  trouser's  pocket,  and  offered  it  full  of  salted 
peanuts  to  the  astonished  teacher. 

"Please,  Miss,"  he  gulped,  "we  did  it  and  we're 

^^""^y-"  Frances  Lyons,  '17. 


"THANKSGIVING  DAY." 

THE  wainscot  walls  in  memory  rise 
And  hold  a  bit  of  Paradise, 
Happy,  in  festive  array, 
Dawns  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dinah  in  the  kitchen  quakes, 
For  fear  we'll  spoil  the  cakes, 
"Now  you  children  run  and  play. 
Everyone,  you're  in  my  way." 

Then  we  romp  down  through  the  hall, 
'Till  Mother  says  the  roof  will  fall, 
But  she  laughs,  and  then  I  know 
That  she  likes  to  see  us  so. 

But  soon  we  hear  the  big  clock  chime, 
And  then  we  know  'tis  dinner  time ; 
The  folding  doors  begin  to  slide, 
And  Father  says,  "Just  look  inside !" 

And  just  for  fun  we  look  and  see. 
And  dance  around  in  ecstacy, 
Then  everyone  goes  to  his  place 
And  Father  says  the  daily  grace. 

And  then  he  takes  his  great  oak  chair 
And  smiles  at  Mother,  and  I  declare ! 
A  great  big  tear  comes  to  her  eye, 
And  we're  all  afraid  she's  goin'  to  cry. 

But  all  she  says  is :  "How  God  blesses," 

While  Grandma  warns,  "Mind  your  Sunday  dresses," 

And  Mother  smiles  again  that  way. 

Which  means,  "Ah !  It  is  Thanksgiving  Day." 

Years  pass,  and  again  Thanksgiving  Day, 
And  home  and  Mother  far  away; 
But  at  my  place  there  is  a  chair. 
For  in  spirit  I  am  there. 

Lucy  Coontz,  '17. 
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FRESHMAN  MUSINGS. 


THE  QUIET  MOMENT. 

THE  long,  clear  peal  of  an  electric  bell,  a  clos- 
ing of  doors  and  hurried  patter  of  feet,  ex- 
cited whispers  along  the  corridor,  belated 
good-nights  and  giggling  responses  ;  a  reprimand- 
ing whisper  and  urgent  tapping  at  the  doors — and 
quiet.  I  raise  the  window.  A  rush  of  night  air, 
crisp  with  the  touch  of  frost  in  it  chills 
me,  while  a  star-decked,  blue,  blue  sky 
veiled  with  pale  grey  moonlight  broods  over 
the  campus  and  throws  wierd  shadows  from 
the  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  whitens  into 
ghostly  paths,  the  walks,  bringing  into  strong  re- 
lief our  beloved  sentinel,  St.  Michael.  Here  and 
there  a  window  glows  yellow  with  light,  and  here 
and  there  a  lighted  window  darkens.  A  stillness 
like  the  breathless  waiting  at  Benediction  envel- 
opes me.  I  forget  that  I  am  cold.  The  night  en- 
chants me  with  its  unearthly  beauty.  A  door 
opens  and  closes  down  the  hall  and  reality  dawns 
on  me  in  the  form  of  goose  flesh  and  chattering 
teeth.  With  a  bound  I  am  in  bed,  snuggled  under 
the  warm  coverlets,  and  am  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the  measured  tread  of  the 
night  watchman.  Helen  O'Malley,  '20. 


UNDER  THE  OPEN  SKY 

I'l'  WAS  sitting  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a 
|[  gnarled  oak.  Down  the  slope  lay  the  drowsy 
-  river  with  only  a  few  yellow  leaves  afloat  to 
betray  its  motion.  The  banks  were  a  confusion  of 
trees  and  vines  that  seemed  only  to  have  paused 
a  moment  to  rest  in  their  flight  up  the  hill.  It  was 
autumn,  and  most  of  them  had  changed  color,  but 
just  in  front  of  me  stood  a  fir,  still  sombre  and 
dark,  around  which  a  Virginia  creeper  had  caress- 
ingly wound  her  flaming  self. 

Tiny  paths  now  seemed  to  call  me,  promising  to 
disclose  all  sorts  of  woodsy  secrets  if  only  I  cared 
to  follow.  In  fancy  I  rose  (as  I  should  have  done 
in  fact,  had  I  not  known  that  the  rules  of  St. 
Mary's  must  be  obeyed)  and  followed  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  path  that  I  found.  I  came  almost 
at  once  upon  the  open  door  of  my  much-loved 
Temple  of  Memories,  filled  with  all  the  beautiful 
hours  I  have  spent  out  of  doors,  and  the  loveliest 
things  I  have  found  under  the  open  sky. 


There  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  crackly, 
smelly  leaves,  that  I  love  to  bury  myself  in  and 
look  up  through  the  trees  to  the  blue  above,  for  my 
Temple  is  far  from  conventional;  the  roof  is 
transparent,  and  the  walls  serve  only  to  keep  out 
intruders,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  and  birds  are 
not  intruders  by  any  means.  Over  at  one  side  is 
an  especially  dear  spot.  It  holds  a  view  I  would 
not  lose  for  worlds,  and  a  merry,  sparkly  lit- 
tle stream  shaded  by  fluffy  bushes.  And  there 
are  birds  there. 

I  was  listening  to  their  rapturous  song,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  harsh  clang  of  the  bell  for  study 
sounded,  and  lo!  my  Temple  faded.  And  there 
were  the  trees  and  the  bushes  still  trailing  upward, 
and  below  them  the  river  shone. 

LUCILE  PiLLIOD,  '20. 


"SHE  KEPT  us  OUT  OF  !" 

UR  morning  march  never  amounts  to  any- 
thing. I'll  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell 
you  why.  One  dear  Sister,  with  her  indi- 
vidual body-guard  of  volunteers  from  among  the 
regulars,  takes  the  lead.  Another,  with  her  es- 
cort, brings  up  the  rear, — hence,  the  advance 
guard  and  the  rear  guard.  The  intervening  space 
is  occupied  by  the  gay  and  rather  irregular  army, 
of  which  I  am  but  a  private.  There  are  two  lines 
of  campaign, — the  left  and  the  right;  the  choice 
lies  with  the  army,  the  only  restriction  being  that 
we  remain  behind  the  advance  guard.  Unlike 
Sherman's  army  of  yore,  we  do  not  tarry  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  tracks  which  we  cross,  for  the 
Enemy  lies  before  us,  not  behind  us.  A  few  more 
paces  and  we  reach  the  Enemy's  territory.  Yon- 
der the  great  army  of  Notre  Dame  awaits  us. 
Victory  is  at  hand,  ■ — come,  let  us  conquer  or  die ! 
But — why,  what  is  this  ?  Our  advance  guard 
swings  suddenly  about  and  orders  her  troops  back 
to  camp. 

Did  you  say  there  is  valor  in  some  retreats? 
Well,  there  is  none  in  this.  In  the  estimable  opin- 
ion of  the  army  it  is  a  cowardly  and  unneces- 
sary procedure,  for  do  we  not  know  that  we  have 
but  to  meet  the  Enemy  and  they  are  ours ! 

IvA  McDonald,  '20. 


AN  AUTUMN  MYTH. 

AIR  Iris  sat,  with  brush  in  hand, 

One  lovely  summer  day. 
Called   from  her  joy  and  merriment, 

To  paint  a  rainbow  gay. 


The  earthen  \essels,  huge,  stood  by. 
With  brilliant  colors  filled, 

All  stolen  from  the  sunset  sky, 
This  rainbow  crest  to  gild. 


But  suddenly,  with  clash  and  clang, 
Bold  Phaeton  thundered  by — 

And  in  his  wake,  upon  the  clouds, 
Lay  streams  of  rainbow  dye. 


And  when,  to  earth  each  tiny  drop 

Of  color  swiftly  flew. 
Behold  !  the  green  was  turned  to  fire, 

With  Autumn's  flaming  hue. 


A.  Harrington,  '19. 


ANTICIPATION. 

UTUMN  am  a-comin'  honey, 

See !  The  leaves  blush  red  'en  say — 

"Time  fer  Jack  o'  lanterns  funny. 
Time  fer  spooks  to  come  our  way." 

Shuh  Thanksgibbin'  am  a-comin', 
En'  de  turky's  big  'en  fat. 

Watch  dose  rel-tibs  come  a-runnin' — 
'Tis  wid  Autumn  comes  all  dat- 


A.  Dalzell,  '19. 


AN  EFFORT. 

VERSE  is  what  I  tried  to  write, 
Its  subject  was  "November," 

The  only  thoughts  which  came  to  light 
Were  ones  about  December. 


I  pondered  long,  with  little  gain, 
Thus,  missed  my  recreation ; 

My  own  opinion  clearly  sane. 
Expresses  desperation. 


E.  Holland, 


AUTUMN. 


RT  thou  some  vagrant  being? 
A  gypsy  queen  perhaps. 


Adorned  with  gypsy  traps. 
Tired  of  earth  and  fleeing? 

Is  whispering  breeze,  a  blowing, 
Your  breath?    Did  but  one  kiss 
Of  thine,  bestowed  in  bliss, 

Thus  set  the  earth  aglowing? 


N.  Daly,  '19. 
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THE  ART  OF  WRITING  LETTERS. 

Men  and  women  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
truth  embodied  in  the  words  of  Arlo  Bates — 
"Talks  on  Writing  English."    He  says : 

"In  a  world  so  dominated  by  the  printing  press 
as  is  ours  in  these  modern  days,  not  only  has  the 
man  who  can  express  himself  in  ink  a  manifest 
advantage,  but  he  who  cannot  is  hampered  from 
the  start.  The  highest  skill  in  composition  which 
can  be  accjuired  is  of  instant,  practical  value  in 
every  profession."  This  experienced  teacher  of 
English  goes  on  to  say  that  even  he  who  finds  no 
necessity  of  putting  pen  to  paper  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellowmen,  still  needs  to  study  the  art  of 
expression  in  order  that  he  may  derive  full  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  his  reading. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Methods  of  Study,"  of  the 
same  book,  Mr.  Botes  tells  us,  "the  only  way  to 
learn  to  write  is  to  write."  "Just  as  one  acquires 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  piano,  by  innumerable  exer- 
cises and  continual  practice,  so  one  attains  to 
mastery  in  written  language  only  by  writing  and 
writing  and  writing."  But  all  this  must  be  done 
carefully  and  with  an  aim,  for  he  emphasizes  the 
need  of  revision,  of  patient  reconstruction  and  of 
unsparing  self-criticism.  "We  fully  understand 
only  that  which  we  ourselves  are  capable  of ;  and 
to  comprehend  the  literature  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  come  as  near  to  being  able  to  have 
produced  it  as  is  possible  to  our  individual  capa- 
bilities." 


Let  us  revert  co  the  art  and  practice  of  let- 
ter-writing, which  is  not  a  lost  art,  as  some  de- 
clare ;  nor  must  we  indulge  in  the  fancy  that  the 
letter-writer  is  born,  not  made.  The  art  of  letter- 
writing  is  among  the  most  delightful  of  accom- 
plishments, and  here  again,  one  must  remember 
that  proficiency  calls  for  sedulous  practice. 

A  school-girl's  Utters  may  mean  much,  or  they 
may  mean  very  little.  Of  course,  they  always, 
even  if  perfunctory  and  hurried,  serve  to  keep  the 
student  in  touch  with  those  at  home,  and  this 
alone  makes  them  worth  while  ;  but  it  would  be 
well  for  girls  at  boarding  school  to  look  upon  let- 
ter writing  as  an  art  and  to  consider  every  letter 
written  as  a  practice  leading  to  proficiency  in  this 
very  important  branch  of  education. 

A  woman's  letters  may  carry  on  a  veritable 
apostolate  in  the  things  that  are  good  and  beauti- 
ful and  true.  They  may  help,  they  may  encour- 
age, they  may  influence,  they  may  uplift,  they  may 
console.  But  to  be  instrument  of  good,  they 
must  be  stamped  v/ith  the  character  of  her  who 
writes  the  letter ;  a  magnetic  personal  touch  must 
be  felt  by  her  who  reads  it.  This  connotes  a  cer- 
tain mastery  of  style,  as  well  as  certain  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  in  the  writer.  There  must  be 
thought  and  feeling,  and  there  must  also  be  a  dis- 
position to  take  time  to  formulate  that  thought,  to 
express  that  feeling. 


THE  HABIT  OF  REFLECTION. 

The  habit  of  looking,  and  the  habit  of  thinking 
are  closely  related.  If  we  but  learn  to  see  and  re- 
flect rightly,  misery,  failure  and  terror  will  van- 
ish or  be  converted  into  opportunities  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Few  have  the  power  of  reflection ; 
still  fewer  have  the  will  and  courage  to  take  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  capable  of  reflection  ; 
and  only  the  fewest  observe,  study  and  meditate 
habitually.  The  value  of  a  mind  is  measured  by 
the  nature  of  the  objects  it  habitually  contem- 
plates. Those  who  dwell  in  the  light  of  great 
thoughts  and  hopes,  are  best  able  to  perform  the 
countless  minor  duties  which  make  up  human  life. 
Turning  to  their  sublime  world  of  thought  after 
battling  with  the  obstinacies  of  men  is  like  passing 
from  the  blustering  winds  of  winter  to  the  quiet 
air  of  spring;  it  is  like  the  blessedness  of  happy 
homes  when  at  the  fall  of  evening,  the  burdens  of 
the  day  are  laid  down,  and  all  seek  the  welcome  of 
sweet  voices  and  smiling  faces. 
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THAT  OTHER  TYPE  OF  GIRL. 

There  are  types  and  types  of  girls,  but  that  oth- 
er tj'pe  of  girl  I  have  in  mind  is  almost  as  rare  as 
she  is  charming.  Her  rareness  and  pricelessness 
are  remarked  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  "Who 
shall  find  a  valiant  woman?  Far  and  from  the 
uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of  her."'  By  that 
other  type  of  girl  I  mean  the  one  I  would  call  the 
ideal  girl.  She  is  a  complex  combination  uf  the 
best  qualities,  and  yet  her  very  complexity  results 
in  a  simplicity  that  defies  analysis.  Hence  I  can 
but  feebly  indicate  some  of  her  more  salient  char- 
acteristics. This  girl  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in 
palaces  and  prominent  places  in  society.  There 
is  nothing  truer  than  that  splendid  stanza  of 
Thomas  Gray : 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  truly  great  girl  is  first  of  all  a  rock  of  gooci 
sense,  with  a  taste  and  love  for  the  truest  and 
highest  in  life.  She  knows  instinctively  just  the 
proper  thing  to  say  and  do  on  every  occasion.  She 
is  perfectly  developed  in  mind,  body,  heart  and 
soul.  She  is  intellectual  and  loves  the  ways  of 
wisdom.  She  is  a  girl  with  a  mind  exceptionally 
quick  and  strong;  her  speech  is  modestly  eloquent 
of  tender  thought,  in  manners  she  is  always  natural 
and  in  religion  she  is  sincere  and  sensible,  shun- 
ning the  tendencies  to  pietism  and  irreverence 
alike.  She  is  thoroughly  natural  in  all  her 
thought  and  conduct.  A  nameless  grace  sits  softly 
upon  her  person,  pure  thoughts  mellow  in  the 
light  of  her  eyes  and  serene  goodness  glows  in  her 
winsome  smile. 

She  has  a  saving  sense  of  humor  which  permits 
her  to  be  enthusiastic,  even  intense,  without  ever 
becoming  extreme.  In  her  eyes  there  is  a  sparkle 
of  innocent  mischievousness  that  makes  your 
heart  open  to  the  sv.  eet,  graceful  creature  clothed 
in  wisdom  and  bccUty.  Wherever  she  is,  there 
glow  her  radiant  cheer  and  influence  which  she 
exercises  only  for  good.  W'e  would  liken  her  to 
the  wild  rose  among  its  artificial  sisters.  The 
peace,  the  calm,  the  poise  of  her  presence,  the 
beauty  of  all  her  ways  are  so  natural,  so  genuine, 
so  truly  herself  that  they  make  her  company  a 
tireless  joy.  Her  little  world  is  a  paradise  in 
which  it  is  a  privilege  to  live. 

She  is  a  lady  of  delight  with  a  big,  fine  heart 
capable  of  boundless  love,  with  a  mind  untouched 
by  the  taints  of  the  world,  with  a  judgment  in- 


tuitively correct,  v.  ith  the  character  of  a  fine, 
strong  woman,  \vi;h  all  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood, preserving  perhaps  even  the  sweet  chila 
face  of  her  baby  days.  Her  charity  is  as  genuine 
as  it  is  genial ;  in  her  gentle  modesty 

"She  is  so  circumspect  and  right. 
She  has  her  soul  to  keep." 

She  is,  in  fine,  a  masterpiece  of  humanity — half 

divine  we  would  almost  say,  in  her  grace,  beauty 

and  goodness. 

SUMMER  WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MARY. 

The  feminist,  the  suffragist,  and  the  suf- 
fragette, with  their  Utopian  theories  and  their 
unpractical  plans  are  to  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  two  things :  first,  that  there  is  a  very  posi- 
tive need  for  feminine  activity  in  our  national  life 
today,  and  second,  that  both  the  need  is  misunder- 
stood and  the  remedies  misdirected.  Our  country 
is  not  sufl^ering  from  lack  of  politicians  or  from 
dearth  of  voters,  its  one  great  necessity  is  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.  The  ballot,  the  government  at 
most  can  only  recognize  and  battle  against  existing 
evils,  they  can  never  prevent  their  existence.  The 
Christian  teacher  comes  in  touch  with  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  at  the  only  age  when  preventive  treat- 
ment can  be  efifective  with  him,  in  childhood. 
Hence,  as  a  Christian  teacher  woman  finds  her  nat- 
ural, proper,  and  supremely  important  place  in  the 
civic  and  social  life  of  our  country.  And  by  the 
Qiristian  teacher  is  meant  the  teacher  who  be- 
lieves and  practices  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
is  possessed  of  the  apostolic  zeal  and  unselfishness 
required  to  teach  the  truths  of  that  same  Faith  to 
others.  If  these  requirements  are  exclusive  they 
are  also  broadly  and  protectively  inclusive  for  they 
embrace  the  school  girl,  the  young  woman,  and  the 
social  worker  who,  without  being  professional 
teachers,  devote  their  leisure  to  religious  and  cate- 
chetical instruction.  They  open  a  field  of  work 
for  the  Children  of  Mary  whose  activities  have 
been  heretofore  rather  undefined,  and  whose  or- 
ganization and  training  fit  them  especially  for  re- 
ligious teachers. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Sodality  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  at  St.  Mary's  College  has  applied  it- 
self particularly  to  the  work  of  the  lay  apostolate 
and  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  has  shown 
splendid  result  of  special  work  done  during  the 
vacation.  In  May  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  sodality  who  would  be  able  to  teach  catechism 
during  the  summer  were  taken  by  the  officers.  In 
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September  these  young  ladies  sent  in  the  report  of 
what  work  they  had  done  and  with  what  success. 
Many  found  local  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and 
lack  of  cooperation  but  organized  their  classes  in 
spite  of  the  discouraging  conditions.  In  some 
cases  they  not  only  instructed  children  for  their 
First  Holy  Communion  but  also  prepared  the 
mothers  of  these  same  children  for  Confirmation, 
(^ther  members  of  the  sodality  organized  vacation 
schools  in  their  home  towns  with  classes  twice  a 
week  for  the  girls  and  as  often  for  the  boys. 
Clashes  began  at  nme  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  eleven. 

The  summer  work  concluded  with  a  very  pret- 
ty and  appropriate  program. 

Such  intelligent  organization  and  systematic 
work  proves  that  the  lay  apostolate  among  the 
Children  of  Mary  at  St.  Mary's  College  is  well 
past  the  experimental  stage  and  will  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  its  active  work  in  the  future.  The 
society  has  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  large 
membership,  perfect  organization  and  direction,  as 
well  as  every  spiritual  assistance.  It  has  besides, 
the  cooperation  of  its  Alumnae  members,  many  of 
whom  have  been  for  years  among  the  most  ener- 
getic organizers  of  the  lay  apostolate.  Hence 
there  is  every  reason  to  look  to  the  Children  of 
Mary  at  St.  Mary's  and  elsewhere  to  fill  the  need 
of  the  day  for  strong  and  unselfish  womanhood, 
and  that  in  the  efficient  capacity  of  the  Christian 
teacher. 


JEAN  WEBSTER. 

The  recent  death  of  Jean  Webster  has  made  a 
sympathetic  appeal  to  thousands  of  people,  but  to 
none  so  keenly  as  to  the  schoolgirl,  for  by  her 
death  the  schoolgirl  lost  a  friend.  In  all  accounts 
recently  published  in  the  current  magazines,  Jean 
Webster  stands  for  the  type  of  the  healthy,  hap- 
py, true  American  boarding  school  girl.  Her 
largeheartedness  and  humor  made  her  a  favorite 
among  her  friends,  while  her  marvelous  capacity 
for  hard  work  was  an  inspiration  for  her  less  stu- 
diously inclined  classmates.  Her  talent  in  the  liter- 
ary line  made  itself  manifest  very  early  in  her  life 
and  during  her  Freshman  year  she  began  to  con- 
tribute to  current  magazines.  In  her  writings  she 
expressed  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  the  abundance 
of  real  human  life  that  she  found  in  the  world  of 
youth  and  little  children.  Sympathetically,  beau- 
tifully and  with  a  masterly  technique  she  drew 
pictures  of  her  own  childhood  school  days,  and  of 


her  surroundings  at  Vassar.  It  is  in  "When 
Patty  Went  to  College"  that  she  has  vitalized  and 
immortalized  the  undergraduate. 

School  girls  are  grateful  to  Jean  Webs- 
ter for  the  fact,  that  she  has  given  the 
account  of  the  delightful,  busy  life  of  a  school  girl 
an  exalted  place  in  the  literary  world.  At  the 
same  time  we  congratulate  the  college  which  may 
rightly  claim  the  honorable  distinction  of  being 
the  scene  of  the  experiences  of  one  so  well  known 
and  loved,  and  which  is  the  Alma  Mater  for  one 
who  has  been  the  embodiment  and  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  every  principle  of  ideal  womanhood 
which  education  can  afiford. 


BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Literary  Digest  pub- 
lished a  poem.  The  Great  Rebuke,  by  Helen 
Parry  Eden  which  using  the  present  war  and 
Christ's  rebuke  to  Peter,  "Put  up  thy  sword"  for 
theme,  reveals  a  side  of  this  poet's  thought  unfa- 
miliar to  her  admirers.  She  is  best  known  by  her 
book  of  poems,  unusual  both  in  merit  and  subject, 
Bread  and  Circuses.  Betsy  Jane,  Mrs.  Eden's 
small  daughter,  is  practically  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  if  such  volumes  are  permitted  the  luxury  of 
heroines,  and  the  dear  little  incidents  of  her  baby- 
hood are  made  matter,  and  sufficient  matter,  for 
very  unusual  poems.  Among  them  "To  My 
Daughter  Who  Tells  Me  She  Can  Dress  Herself" 
and  "The  Petals"  are  quite  remarkable.  The  last 
lines  of  "The  Third  Birthday"  are  almost  classic. 

"Nor  will  she 
Nor   the   candles  three 
Ever  be  three  again." 

The  poems  of  a  serious  or  religious  nature  are 
best  represented  by  "An  Elegy  for  Father  An- 
selm,"  "Tlie  Confessional,"  and  "The  Nuns' 
Chapel."  The  contempt  with  which  Mrs.  Eden 
views  certain  phases  of  social  life  is  heightened 
by  the  very  nice  dress  of  poetry  in  which  she 
clothes  it.  The  entire  volume  has  the  charm  of 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  while  there  is  a  real 
literary  delight  in  the  sudden  turns  or  thought  of 
the  dexterities  of  verse  which  surprises  one  con- 
stantly. Joyce  Kilmer  has  spoken  of  Mrs.  Eden 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  poets  of  today ;  her 
one  book  of  poems  has  justified  such  praise  and 
has  created  a  desire  for  further  work  of  like  char- 
^^ter.  (—John  Lane,  Pub.) 
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LECTURES. 

On  the  afternocn  of  October  17,  tlie  faculty 
and  students  of  St.  Mary's  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  eminent  pacifist,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Chancellor  of  the  Leland-Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Jordan's  remarks  were  relative  to  the 
present  European  v^ar  and  its  effects  upon  wom- 
en. He  showed  war  shorn  of  the  glory  with 
which  nations  are  prone  to  clothe  it,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  women  are  the  greater  sufiforers 
from  war.  '"There  is  no  such  thing  as  separate 
interest  of  man  and  woman — whatever  destroys 
man's  interests,  destroys  woman's  interests  also,'' 
were  his  words.  The  element  behind  war,  in 
Dr.  Jordan's  opinion,  is  the  element  of  "getting 
something  for  nothing."  He  further  declared 
war  to  be  the  outcome  of  hatred  and  lies,  "Wars 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  duty  or  necessity 
of  any  one ;  even  when  righteous,  they  are  strug- 
gles against  crime,  and  can  only  end  in  mutual 
destruction."  By  many  forceful  statements, 
drawn  from  a  close  observation  of  the  ruin  war 
has  brought,  Dr.  Jordan  in  powerful  words  pic- 
tured the  destitute  and  sorrowful  position  of  the 
women  of  Europe,  and  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm gave  vent  to  l.is  firm  conviction  that  "What- 
ever happens  to  England  or  Europe,  America  re- 
mains a  land  of  freedom  and  a  land  of  peace." 
*    *    *  * 

The  pleasure  in  anticipation  manifested  on  the 
announcement  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Laetare  Medalist  for  1916,  was  evidenced  in  the 
applause  which  greeted  his  appearance  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  October  22. 

In  introducing  his  subject,  "The  So-called  De- 
cadence of  Spain,"'  Dr.  Walsh  contradicted  the 
general  opinion  that  Spain  in  common  with  other 
European  nations,  declined  as  a  result  of  the 
Reformation.  He  asserted  that  the  century  from 
1550  to  1650  was  in  reality  Spain's  Century — the 
Golden  Age  of  Spain,  as  is  proved  by  the  superior 
quality  her  literature  and  art  over  those  coun- 
tries where  the  Reformation  had  strong  hold. 
"Spain,"  he  said,  "not  only  has  a  great  literature, 
but  Spanish  art  rivals  that  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe."  He  showed  how  universities  were 
founded,  how  philosophy  and  grammar  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  citing  Cer- 
vantes, Calderon  and  St.  Teresa  as  examples  of 
the  illustrious  writers  of  that  period.  An  in- 
teresting narrative  portraying  the  speaker's  clear 
knowledge  of   Spanish   artists,   architects  and 


writers  closed  the  lecture,  which  was  most  pleas- 
ing for  the  valuable  information  it  contained,  and 
the  characteristic  manner  of  its  delivery. 


MUSICALES. 

The  Musical  Program  for  1916-'17  opened  w  ith 
a  concert  by  the  Chicago  Ensemble  Trio.  The  se- 
lection, classical  and  semi-classical,  well-chosen 
and  excellently  given,  met  with  instant  admiration 
and  hearty  applause.  Among  the  numbers  that 
gave  greatest  pleasure  were,  "Old  Folks  at  Home" 
with  Humoresque  obligato,  "At  Dawning"  and 
"Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling."  The  work  of 
the  Trio  showed  splendid  technique,  soul,  and 
skillful  practice. 

^        ^        ^  ^ 

The  galaxy  of  transient  stars  in  the  literary 
and  musical  firmament  who  yearly  entertain  the 
students  of  St.  Maiy's,  has  not  succeeded  in  dim- 
ming the  rare  and  lovable  art  of  those  whom  we 
are  privileged  to  have  always  with  us. 

The  par  excellent  dual-recital  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  1,  by  Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neill,  director  of 
Expression  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Oberwinder,  in- 
structor in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  takes  rank 
with  the  best. 

"Daddy  Long  Legs"  the  late  Jean  Webster's  en- 
trancing story — was  Miss  O'Neill's  choice  for  the 
reading  of  the  evei.ing.  The  bew^itching  "Judy" 
Abbott  lost  none  of  her  charm  in  the  person  of 
Miss  O'Neill ;  there  was  the  same  mischievous 
spontaneity,  deptli  of  emotion,  and  refreshing  sm- 
cerity  of  manner  which  make  the  little  orphan  in 
the  everlasting  "blue  checked  gingham"  so  lovable, 
and  the  "College  girl  of  talent"  so  companionable. 
Miss  O'Neill  goes  to  the  heart  of  her  selections; 
the  result  is  an  intelligent,  discriminating  concep- 
tion of  her  characters,  and  a  carefulness  of  de- 
tail which  are  good  to  note. 

Mrs.  Oberwinder  is  a  consummate  artist  at  the 
]iiano.  A  wonderful,  almost  mascuHne  grasp  of 
technique  and  tone  effect  characterize  her  playing. 
There  was  a  professional  finish  to  her  rendition 
of  "Minuet"  by  Paderewski. 

*    *    *  * 

November  4  marked  the  second  appearance  of 
the  Chicago  Male  Quartette  at  St.  Mary's,  which 
fact  indicates  the  pleasure  given  on  the  occasion 
of  its  concert  last  season.  Although  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  singing  did  not  reach  the  high 
grade  of  last  year,  lovers  of  music  have  only  ap- 
preciation and  approval  to  express. 
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SOCIAL. 


Found'er's  Day,  Oct.  13,  marks  the  opening  of 
the  social  season  a*  St.  Mary's.  With  the  Class 
of  1917  as  hoste-ises,  the  collegians  were  enter- 
tained at  a  "Novel  Party,"  the  crowning  fea- 
ture of  which  was  "The  Story  of  Fifty  Years." 

Invitations — ^bluc  books  with  gold  lettering, 
assigned  characters  from  famihar  novels,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  in  corresponding  costumes, 
"book  by  book,"  crossed  the  stage  in  St.  Angela's 
hall.  After  the  entire  "Senior  Library"  has  been 
thus  reviewed,  in  time  to  the  musical  numbers  of 
the  famous  "Rag  Pickers,"  the  various  characters 
passed  the  narrow  confines  of  their  respective 
volumes  and  mingled  in  many  a  delightful  dance. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  presentation  of 
two  scenes  from  Macbeth  by  Miss  O'Neil,  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Expression. 

*    *    *  * 

The  initial  social  event  at  the  Academy  was  aii 
"At  Home"  reception  by  the  members  of  the 
Third  Academic  Class.    Autumn  branches  and 


colored  hglits  transformed  the  hall  into  a  verit- 
able woods.  Tlie  hcstesses  in  jjaint  and  feathers 
executed  a  most  graceful  dance  after  which  with 
generous  hospitality  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests.  Music  and  danc- 
ing lent  their  cliarm  to  those  happy  hours. 
*    *    *  * 

The  students'  knowledge  of  French  was  re- 
cently tested  when  Madame  Guerin,  in  native 
language  and  costume,  presented  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
Distinct  enunciation  and  characteristic  gesture 
made  the  scenes  mteresting  and  intelligible  even 
to  those  who  were  not  conversant  with  French. 
Raymond  Guerin,  Madame's  little  daughter,  took 
the  role  of  the  Archangel,  St.  Michael,  and  Sts. 
Margaret  and  Catherine,  who  appeared  to  the 
Maid  of  Domremy.  Colored  slides  illustrating 
Jeanne's  mission  and  m?.rtyr-death  shown  be- 
tween acts,  serve  to  complete  the  dramatic 
presentation. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

TO  stay,  or  not  to  stay:  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
For  want  of  intellectual  food  and  culture, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  home-sickness 
An'd  by  opposing  end  it.    To  eat,  to  sleep 
Once  more ;  and  be  with  those  we  love ;  to  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  natural  loneliness 
That  girls  are  heir  to,  'tis  a  consolation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  walk,  to  talk : 
To  dream  :  without  a  thought,  ay,  not  a  tho't 
Of  themes  long  due  or  lessons  unprepared, 
Of  rising  bells,  or  coming  late  to  prayers 
That  makes  calamity  of  college  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  rules  and  regulations. 
The  early  hours,  the  unending  daily  tasks. 
The  pangs  of  hunger  after  chocolate  caramels, 
The  ardent  longing  for  the  world  again. 
With  all  its  giddiness  and  whirl, 
If  she  herself  might  her  departure  make 
From  dear  St.  Mary's?    Who  would  silence  bear. 
Of  ranks  and  uniforms  never  despair, 
But  that  the  dread  of  some-one  near  and  dear, 
Who  sent  us  to  this  distant  clime. 
We  dare  not  return  and  so  our  will 
Makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  and  a  sa'dder  fate. 
Thus  doth  conscience  make  cowards  of  us  all 
And  thus  the  first  born  resolutions 
To  pack  our  trunks  and  hurry  home  again 
Is  changed,  for  down  within  our  hearts  we  love 
The  simpleness,  the  virtue  of  this  life, — 
In  fact,  we  love  St.  Mary's,  every  part. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  Annual  Retreat  fcr  the  Catholic  students 
closed  on  the  feast  of  AW  Saints.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Robison,  S.  J., 
of  St.  Louis,  and  they  were  fcllcwed  with  an 
earnestness  and  interest  which  surely  merited  un- 
told graces  and  blessings. 

Co-operation  and  loyalty  were  the  dominant 
points  in  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Finn,  C. 
S.  P.,  to  the  members  of  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame 
Club  of  Chicago,  at  the  opening  reception,  Octo- 
ber 15.  Since  its  organization  some  two  years 
ago,  the  Club  has  made  rapid  advance,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  its  meetings  are  attended 
is  most  gratifying  to  .-\lma  Mater. 

With  walls  re-tinted  and  delicately  decorated, 
and  the  "latest"  in  electric  lighting,  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  is  indeed  a  hall  of  beauty  and  of  pleas- 
ure. 

The  great  privilege  of  Benediction  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  during  the  month  of  October  made 
the  Rosary  season  doubly  devotional. 

On  Oct.  11  the  Rev.  Geo.  Finnegan.  C.  S.  C, 
gave  an  informal  talk  to  the  Catholic  students, 
on  the  "\'alue  and  Merits  of  the  Eucharistic 
Hour"  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  many 
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spiritual  advantages  St.  Mary's  affords  to  those 
entrusted  to  her.  The  result  of  the  advice  given 
was  an  increase  in  the  attendance  at  Holy  Hour. 

The  "Late  Sleep"  grants  issued  during  the 
month  of  October  were  right  royal  gifts,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  recipients  is  told  in  the  /est 
with  which  they  profited  by  such  bounty. 

Heard  at  table:  L. — "WiW  you  go  'fifty,  *ifty' 
on  cream  puffs,  Tessie?"  T. — "Yes,  please." 
L.— "Well,  I'll  give  you  the  powder,  and  I'll  take 
the  puff." 

Again  St.  Mary's  offers  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  this  time  on  the  occasion  of 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  Laetare  Medal, 
which  took  place  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  22. 

Among  the  former  students  recently  welcomed 
at  St.  ]\Iary's  were — the  Misses  E.  Dowdell,  M. 
Scott,  K.  Ramsey,  C.  Hopfinger,  M.  O'Connor, 

A.  Dolan,  R.  Slatter}%  H.  Walters,  M.  Broussard, 

B.  Broussard,  R.  Goodrich,  E.  Redmond,  R. 
\'ogel,  C.  Rempe ;  Mesdames  Leona  Holden- 
Moran.  Marv  Hoklen-Snyder,  Florence  Suth- 
erland-O'Brien and  Inez  Espinal  de  Carrera. 


Many  and  practical  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  excellent  sermons  delivered  during  the 
month  by  the  Revs.  Thomas  Vagnier,  Joseph 
Gallagher,  chaplains,  ^latthew  Schumacher  and 
Edward  J.  Finnegan  of  the  .University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  patron  of  artists,  was 
duly  observed  in  the  studio  where  music  and  sub- 
stantial feast  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  a  special  birdiday  surprise  for  his  little 
daugher,  Helen,  Mr.  Kleine  of  the  Kleine  Optical 
Co.,  Chicago,  reserved  the  initial  presentation  of 
the  delightful  fairy  movie — "Pinocchio,"  for  tlie 
younger  folk  at  St.  Mary's.  The  older  students 
were  permitted  to  become  children  again  for  the 
evening,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  department  en- 
joyed it  most. 

St.  Mary's  wish  for  every  blessing  and  happi- 
ness is  expressed  in  response  to  the  wedding  an- 
nouncements of — Margaret  Johnson  to  Mr.  James 
F.  Morley,  Kansas  City ;  Edna  Margaret  Hoch  to 
Mr.  Isaac  William  Beeson,  Huntington,  Ind. ; 
Margaret  Louise  Ritter  to  Mr.  Avery  Lewis 
Sterner,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Guadalupe  Salinas  to 
Sr.  Samuel  C.  Alexander,  Lorado,  Texas. 


HONOR  ROLL. 
October. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

M.  Baldwin,  M.  Baringer,  R.  Beatty,  M.  Bradley,  L. 
Broussard,  F.  Burress,  E.  Carrico,  M.  Cleary,  L.  Clen- 
non,  M.  Cline,  M.  Collentine,  A.  Connelly,  L.  Contz,  C. 
Cosgrove,  A.  Costello,  V.  Craven,  M.  H.  Crowell,  M. 
Crull,  T.  Curry,  X.  Daly,  A.  Dalzell,  H.  Daniels,  C. 
Deur,  L.  Doyle,  B.  Downs,  K.  Dunphy,  E.  Egan,  M. 
Elbel,  G.  Finnup,  C.  FitzGibbon,  M.  Flaherty,  J.  Gon- 
zalez, M.  Greene,  C.  L.  Gushurst,  K.  Hanley,  L  Han- 
negan,  A.  Harrington,  D.  Hayes,  H.  Hill,  M.  A.  Hilleke, 
R.  Hilleke,  C.  Hoerr,  H.  Holland,  E.  Holland,  A.  Hop- 
finger,  R.  Hynes,  S.  Jobst,  E.  Kaspar,  M.  Keily,  A. 
Kelleker,  M.  Kelly,  R.  Kern,  M.  Kinney,  H.  Kirchman, 
J.  Kountz,  M.  Lacy,  R.  Layden,  C.  Lennon,  L.  Lessely- 
ong.  M.  E.  Lightfoot,  F.  Lyon,  E.  Meloy,  M.  Meredith, 

A.  Moran,  S.  Moran,  B.  Murray,  C.  Murphy,  M.  McCabe, 
H.  McCarthy,  M.  McCarthy,  L  McDonald,  E.  McDougal, 
M.  McDougal,  F.  O'Brien,  H.  O'Malley,  R.  O'Malley, 

B.  O'Melia,  L.  Pilliod,  M.  Radican,  C.  Rattigan,  A. 
Rauh,  E.  Rauner,  M.  Rauner,  C.  Redmond,  G.  Rempe,  R. 
Rich,  AL  Ryan,  E.  Sagendorph,  R.  Schafer,  J.  Schwartz, 
M.  Shaughnessy,  J.  Shepard,  G.  Soldani,  E.  Sullivan, 
K.  Sutherland,  J.  Thcmpson,  C.  Voss,  L.  Weber,  M. 
Weinrich,  E.  Williams. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

L.  Atkinson,  L  Authier,  B.  Baltes,  L.  Behling,  C. 
Benitez,  L.  Benitez,  L.  Bennett,  M.  Bernoudy,  C.  Betz, 
H.  Betz,  M.  Bowler,  A.  Brazill,  E.  Brooks,  G.  Broussard, 
E.  Burkhartsmeier,  C.  Carlin,  L.  Carey,  R.  Carter,  H. 
Clapp,  J.  Connors,  A  Constantin,  A.  Constantin,  C.  Coon- 
ley,  K.  Curley,  B.  Custer,  E.  Cutter,  C.  Davis,  E.  Dawson, 
C.  Deur,  H.  Devins,  L.  Dewenter,  M.  Dixon,  B.  Dolan,  C. 
Dolan,  M.  Draper,  F.  Duffy,  E.  Durrell,  E.  Erwin,  F. 
Faulknor,  R.  Findley,  G.  Gonzalez,  F.  Gray,  F.  Guthrie, 
M.  Hannon,  G.  Hildebrand,  J.  Holthouse,  M.  Hynes,  C. 
Jaeger,  L.  Johnson,  M.  Jones,  J.  Judie,  N.  Keenan,  R. 
Keenan,  H.  Kelley,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Kienly,  M. 
King,  E.  Koetter,  F.  Leszczynski,  F.  Lindstrom,  E.  Lin- 
ville,  E.  Longley,  C.  Madero,  L.  Madero,  B.  Maiz,  G. 
Martinez,  L.  Martinez,  L  Matthews,  S.  Matthews,  L. 
Moran,  M.  L.  Moran,  M.  Moynihan,  A.  Murdock,  K. 
Myers,  J.  McCarthy,  P.  McCauley,  M.  Mcllwee,  M.  Mc- 
Namara,  M.  McNichols,  E.  Neff,  W.  O'Brien,  M.  O'Con- 
nor, R.  O'Donnell,  H.  O'Shea,  B.  Paulger,  A.  Pearson, 
C.  Pernod,  A.  Pottinger,  M.  Purman,  M.  Rempe,  A. 
Railton,  J.  Railton,  S.  ReynoMs,  D.  Roys,  K.  Ryan,  E. 
Sagendorph,  M.  Schau,  K.  Schmalzried,  M.  Schuster,  H. 
Smidt,  A.  Soisson,  A.  M.  Soisson,  R.  Soldani,  M.  Sugrue, 
C.  Sullivan,  K.  Tyler,  A.  Walsh,  J.  Wray. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


ORGANIZATION  OF  MUSIC  CLASSES, 


NoVEMIiK 


Piano. 


SICNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  y'car — Misses  H.  Hawkins,  E.  Mooney,  M. 
Shaughnessy. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Bradley,  H.  Holland,  C.  Lennon. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  K.  Betz,  F.  Burress,  C.  Davis,  M. 
King,  M.  Lacy,  B.  O'Melia,  R.  Schafer,  G.  Soldani. 

First  Year — Misses  A.  Brazill,  R.  Carter,  M.  Draper,  E. 
Meloy,  D.  Miller,  M.  Purman,  E.  Rauner,  C.  Red- 
mond. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  L.  Atkinson,  I.  Authier,  M.  Cleary, 
M.  Colentine,  Amelia  Constantin,  Aline  Constantin, 
C.  Cosgrove,  C.  Dolan,  L.  Johnson,  C.  Kelly,  M. 
Kelly,  I.  McDonald,  M.  McNichols,  L.  Moran,  M.  L. 
Moran,  B.  Murray,  F.  O'Brien,  W.  O'Brien,  C. 
Quinn,  M.  Spear,  C.  Sullivan,  E.  Sullivan,  M.  Sulli- 
van, K.  Sutherland,  J.  Wray. 

First  Year — Misses  L.  Behling,  C.  Benitez,  L.  Benitez, 
M.  Bowler,  E.  Burkhartsmeier,  L.  Carey.  C.  Carlin, 
H.  Clann,  M.  Cline,  J.  Connors,  A.  Costello,  A.  Dal- 
zell,  F.  Duffy,  F.  Faulknor,  C.  Fitzgibbon,  G.  Flem- 
ing, E.  Grogan,  F.  Guthrie,  M.  Hannon,  J.  Holt- 
house,  C.  Jaeger,  N.  Keenan,  A.  Kelleher,  L.  Les- 
selyong,  E.  Linville,  R.  LeSeure,  G.  Martinez,  L. 
Martinez,  D.  Mason,  H.  Mills,  B;  Paulger,  C.  Per- 
nod, A  Rauh,  S.  Reynolds,  D.  Roys,  D.  Ryno,  Edna 
SageiTidorph,  Erma  Sagendorph,  M.  Schau,  M. 
Segrue,  J.  Shepard,  H.  Smidt,  M.  Ward,  S.  Jobst, 
F.  Lindstrom. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  A.  Bailey,  E.  Erwin,  G.  Gonzalez, 
E.  Heine,  I.  Kehoe,  H.  Kleine,  M.  Langan,  C.  Ma- 
dero,  L.  Madero,  I.  Matthews,  B.  Maiz,  E.  Miesse, 
V.  Morrison,  M.  O'Byrne,  R.  O'Donnell,  H.  O'Shea, 
E.  Pace,  A.  Pearson,  M.  M.  Quine,  M.  Schuster,  B. 
Taylor. 

First  Year — Misses  E.  Brooks,  I.  Burton,  M.  Collins, 
L.  Frank,  A.  Keenan,  K.  Keenan,  E.  Oberwinder, 
V.  Salerno. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  M.  Lyons. 

Pipe  Organ, 
junior  department. 
First  Year — Miss  L.  Cooney. 

Harp, 
junior  department. 
First  Ken;-— Miss  H.  McCarthy. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  C.  Davis,  L.  Weber. 
First  Year—Miss  L.  McGuire. 


H  1916. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Miss  J.  Wray. 

Violin. 

1  ntermediate  department. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Bradley,  G.  Broussard,  Clemen- 
tine Deur,  G.  Finnup,  R.  Hilleke,  M.  Mcllwee. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  H.  Betz,  C.  Gushurst,  M.  Han- 
non, M.  Jones,  C.  Kelly,  M.  L.  Moran. 

First  Year — Misses  E.  Erwin,  M.  Keown,  F.  Les- 
zczynski,  M.  Moynihan,  S.  Reynolds. 

Violoncello, 
preparatory  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  Catherine  Deur. 

Guitar, 
intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  E.  Sullivan. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Miss  F.  Gray. 

Mandolin, 
intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  M.  Sullivan. 
First  Yea/r — Miss  K.  Hanley. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Misses  E.  Kaspar,  H.  Kirchman.  > 
Banjo, 
preparatory  department. 
First  Year — Miss  K.  Schmalzried. 

Harmony. 

Misses  L.  Mooney,  H.  Hawkins,  M.  Shaughnessy,  M. 
Bradley,  K.  Lennon,  M.  King,  C.  Betz,  F.  Burress, 
C.  Davis,  A.  Brazill,  L.  Weber,  M.  Lacy,  F.  Finnup, 
R.  Schafer,  Amelie  Constantin,  G.  Soldani,  M. 
Draper,  E.  Meloy,  M.  Purman. 

Vocal. 

Misses  I.  Authier,  M.  Bernoudy,  F.  Casey,  M.  Qine,  M. 
Collins,  J.  Connors,  Aline  Constantin,  K.  Curley,  T. 
Curry,  H.  Daniels,  M.  Dixon,  B.  Downs,  M.  Draper, 
E.  Erwin,  R.  Findley,  G.  Finnup,  C.  Gushurst,  F. 
Guthrie,  H.  Hawkins,  C.  Hoerr,  C.  Jaeger,  S.  Jobst, 
L.  Johnson,  R.  Keenan,  N.  Keenan,  F.  Kienly,  H. 
Kirchman,  L.  Lesselyong,  R.  Le  Seure,  F.  Les- 
zczynski,  AI.  Light  foot,  F.  Lindstrom,  D.  Mason,  M. 
McNichols,  E.  McDougal,  M.  Mereidith,  M.  L. 
Moran,  M.  O'Connor,  B.  Paulger,  K.  Ryan,  H. 
Smidt,  G.  Soldani,  E.  Sullivan,  L.  Voris,  C.  Voss, 
J.  Wray. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 


St,  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
bartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
lart  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ttention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
Qake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
chool. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

St.  Angela's  Academy, 

MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  <^  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
3oth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

)ffice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
lome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  §  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  (he  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Cliicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bt> 

The  Sisters  of  (he  Holy  Cross 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

G«7  Mill  Street,   KENDALL VILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kIGHT -  UP  -  TO • DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

W'e  have  always  striven  for  the 
l-est  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
ihose  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY -to  Measure 

My     metliods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  liVliiS 
^J^vi^  for  the  adaptation 
TnS^  of  lenses  for  the 

coireciion  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  tlie  eyes. 
^Jlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
itid  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

UK.  JOHIV  H.  GLLIS,  OiitoiiM  trittt, 

Suite  512,  J.  IM.  S.  Building, 
South  Uend,  Indiuna. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg. 


Personal  Auenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

lie  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

:tlO   \\.   Daltlniore  and  313  Garret  Sti 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

I'rieats'  Albs,  Priests'  Suppllei 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterllut;  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Link; 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CC 

SOUTH    BEND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mail  and  telephone  delivere 
(o  St.  9Iary'a  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Pbone  2227.  2U0  S.  Mich.  Si 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Reeide 


Ho 


570 


Bell  3561 


CR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Iik 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residemci 

Bell  Phone  IK 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  A» 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor. 


D'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

liporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costiimes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

|e  make  and  keep  In  stock  every  elaaa 
of  (roods  required  by  dllTereiit 
Rellgrloaa  Commnnlttea. 


Enry  C.  Durand,     David  C,  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1861 

i^urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

I  IMPORTERS 

.  Lake,  Union  and  Bagle  Sts, 
CHICAGO 


Hue  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 
CI,  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...RNEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  told  here  exclusively. 


Nobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candies  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's, 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S,  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6994.         Bell  Phone, 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


Ua  B1A8T  JEaFFBSRSOTI  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Cathollo  Magrazlne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  "Oirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greatest  "Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  Ave  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  IT.  S.  A. 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

Cm  &  Ea  !■ 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  lUIonis  R.  K. 

Tidet  OfficM:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Ttl.  ■■iriien  5115    Antomatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Ttl.  Harriaon  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'I  Paaa.  Aft. 


^^<^\  D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 
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Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economifla] 
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THERE  IS  NO  ROOM. 

AT    Christmas-tide,    the   star-crowned  hills 
That  girt  Judea  old  and  gray, 
Vihrate  to  music's  sorl  that  fills 

The  vast  creation  with  love's  lay. 
The  purple  shades  of  sorrow  hung 

Above  the  land  four  thousand  years, 
But  joyous  songs  of  hope  were  sung 
By  prophet-king  and  saintly  seers. 

The  songs  that  lit  the  altar  flame  Unborn,  within  His  Mother's  breast 

Of  love  within  man's  weary  breast,  He  scatters  Bethlehem's  dark  gloom: 

There  burned  until  God's  angels  came    •  As  toward  each  inn  they  eager  pressed. 

Announcing  peace  and  goodwill  blest.  In  His  own  world,  God  finds  no  room. 

O  sweetest  words  yet  heard  on  earth !  O  little  King,  is  there  no  place 

O  message  of  Eternal  Love!  For  Thee  to  lay  Thy  uncrowned  head? 

The  peace  that  heralds  Christ's  dear  birth  Thy  Majesty  doth  fill  all  space — 

Is  caught  from  Seraph  lips  above.  Yet  thou  art  born  within  a  shed! 

There  He  Who  made  the  stars  and  srn, 

Within  Whose  hand  creation  lies. 
Now  weeps  a  trembling  little  One, 

Now  smiles  into  His  Mother's  eyes. 
Ah  !  Jesus,  come  to  our  poor  hearts 

More  lonely  than  the  wintry  wind: 
The  warmth  and  life  Thy  love  imparts 

Will  make  them  gent'e,  pure,  and  kind. 


S.  M.  A. 
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HIS  COMING. 

A  longing  work! ! 
Tlie  heavens  agleam  with  light 
Reflect  the  hope  of  tidings  bright, — 
"A  Babe  is  born  this  night." 

A  sleeping  world ! 
A  star-sown  radiant  sky ; 
To  earth  from  Kingly  realm  on  high 
The  Babe,  unknown,  draws  nigh. 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 


THE  CLASSICAL  AND  POPULAR  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 

AND  DRAMA. 


r^TORIES  there  have  been  since  the  world  be- 
\  gan.  To  while  away  the  long  evenings  the 
^  cave-men  told  stories  of  their  adventures  on 
the  hunt.  The  traveler  brought  weird  tales  of  the 
mysterious  lands  to  which  he  had  penetrated. 
The  story  is  an  inheritance  of  the  human  race.  It 
has  come  down  from  the  early  Egyptian  stories, 
through  the  mythical  tales  of  the  classical  era, 
through  the  fantastic  legends  and  devotional 
stories  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  through  the  stories 
of  the  Renaissance.  Out  of  the  forms  grew  the 
short  story  of  today. 

A  true  short  .story  must  contain  all  of  the  classi- 
cal elements.  It  must  be  based  upon  a  single  pre- 
dominating incident,  and  a  single  preeminent 
character.  Upon  this  skeleton  the  threads  of  the 
plot  are  woven  by  means  of  subordinating  char- 
acters and  incidents.  A  short  story  to  be  tech- 
nically perfect  must  also  have  style,  imagination, 
and  unity.  This  does  not  inean  the  old  dramatic 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action.  The  unity  of 
the  short  story  must  be  a  imity  of  effect  and  im- 
pression, although  unity  of  action  is  also  essen- 
tial to  a  good  plot. 

Compression  must  pervade  the  whole  plot. 
Everything  must  be  drawn  to  a  point.  Simplicity, 
the  striking  out  of  incidents  and  characters  not 
needed  in  the  story,  is  an  essential,  for  elaboration 
of  design  and  ornament  merely  cover  incompe- 
tence in  the  construction  of  a  story. 

But  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts.    The  story  when  it  is  finished  must  be 


vital.  It  must  be  more  than  a  mere  nailing  to- 
gether of  the  different  parts  and  a  mixing  of  the 
various  elements.  The  public  wants  the  story  not 
the  form.  In  many  of  modern  magazine  stories 
some  of  the  classical  elements  are  lacking,  and 
yet  the  stories  are  successful. 

The  short  story  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the 
various  phases  of' life.  It  is  an  instrument  for 
the  close  and  merciless,  or  gentle  and  understand- 
ing study  of  human  nature.  If  a  story  has  power 
to  make  the  public  laugh,  weep,  dream,  think,  or 
to  amuse,  to  console,  to  touch,  or  to  sadden  its 
readers,  then  the  story  will  be  popular  even  if 
some  of  the  classical  elements  are  lacking.  In  the 
modern  short  story  the  qualities  of  imagination, 
style,  unity,  and  expression,  are  rare.  Few  mod- 
ern short  stories  meet  the  supreme  tests.  Then 
why  are  they  so  popular?  The  public  wants  orig- 
inality and  brevity.  It  appears  to  bother  very  lit- 
tle about  style  or  imagination.  The  story  might 
be  a  mere  sketch  of  a  face,  or  a  comic  attitude,  and 
as  long  as  it  has  originality,  and  requires  no  pro- 
longed concentration  or  thinking  its  success  is  as- 
sured. 

The  popularity  of  tlie  short  story  has  been  a 
cause  of  much  poor  writing,  and  if  editors  are 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  literary  quality 
and  popularity  in  stories,  popularity  usually  wins. 
But,  still,  the  tendency  is  upward,  for  publishers 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  power  of  the  short 
story,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  critical  of 
those  which  they  print. 
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Like  the  short  story  the  drama  also  sprang  up 
out  of  the  Hves  of  men.  The  drama  is  a  spon- 
taneous outgrowth  of  human  nature  arising  from 
the  love  of  imitation.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
religious  rites  and  war  ceremonies  of  the  savage. 
The  child  shows  it  in  his  play.  He  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  stories  he  hears,  or  reads,  by  acting 
them  out. 

Both  ancient  tragedy  and  comedy  had  their 
origin  in  the  Grecian  festivals  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus. The  rites  were  drawn  from  nature-wor- 
ship, and  differed  according  to  the  seasons.  Thus, 
the  drama,  like  the  short  story,  has  come  down  to 
us  through  the  set  forms  of  the  classical  era, 
through  the  miracle  and  morality  dramas  of  the 
medieval  period,  through  the  plays  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  result  is  the  modern  drama. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  three  classical  unities  of 
time,  place  and  action  to  the  drama.  The  leading 
train  of  events,  and  one  train  only,  must  be  kept  in 
view.  The  introduction  of  all  underplots,  except 
such  as  are  closely  connected  with  the  principal 
action  and  are  calculated  to  develop  it,  are  for- 
bidden. The  action  is  limited  to  a  short  period, 
usually  a  day,  and  it  is  also  confined  to  narrow 
geographical  limits.  In  addition  to  this  poetic 
justice  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  is,  the  plot 
should  be  so  connected  and  constructed  that  the 
different  characters  get  their  respective  merits  at 
the  termination  of  the  play. 

The  ancient  Greek  drama  was  very  different 
from  the  modern  play.  The  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the 
structure  was  extremely  simple.  The  characters 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  unity  more  exacting 


than  in  the  drama  of  today.  There  were  never 
more  than  three  speaking  characters  on  the  stage 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  characters,  although 
well  drawn,  were  simple.  No  such  complex  per- 
sonalities as  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  are  found  in  the 
Greek  drama.  The  treatment  of  the  action  differs 
from  the  modern  plays.  In  the  present  drama  the 
issue  of  the  play  is  concealed  from  the  audience, 
and  their  curiosity  is  excited.  But  in  the  Greek 
l)lay  the  spectators  knew  the  outcome  from  the 
beginning. 

In  the  modern  drama  the  classical  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action  are  very  seldom  followed 
out.  The  first  act  of  a  play  might  be  set  in  New 
York,  the  second  out  in  Australia,  and  the  third  in 
London.  The  time  may  extend  over  years.  A 
few  modern  dramatists  are  illustrating  in  their 
plays  the  three  classical  elements.  Among  these 
are  Bernard  Shaw,  Ibsen,  William  Butler  Yeats 
and  Lady  Gregory.  But  most  of  the  present  day 
dramatists  give  the  public  exceedingly  great  vari- 
ety as  to  the  time,  place,  and  action,  of  their  plays. 

The  drama  is  immensely  popular  and  its  influ- 
ence is  very  great.  Like  the  short  story,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  drama  has  led  to  many  poorly  writ- 
ten, and  poorly  constructed  plays.  Also,  in  pan- 
dering to  the  tastes  of  certain  groups  of  the  people 
many  dramatists  have  written  plays  whose  influ- 
ence is  pagan  and  immoral.  In  the  hands  of 
Christianity  the  drama  is  a  powerful  weapon  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Christian  influence  of  the  play  will  out- 
weigh, and  eventually  counteract  the  pagan  influ- 

^"^'^^  Marie  McCabe,  T7. 


FORESHADOWIXGS. 

Mother  Mary,  Mother  mine.  Mother  Mary,  Mother  mine, 

What  musings  filled  thy  faithful  heart  Sublime  in  ecstacy  that  eve. 

When  cherished  thou  our  Christ,  the  Goal,  For  thou  held  first  the  Babe,  the  grand 

Longing,  and  Song  of  prophets  old^  Great  Lord  of  all.    Did  anguish  show 

Didst  then  the  life-long  sorrow  fill  thy  soul?  Thee  blood-drops  on  tender,  childish  hand? 

Mother  Mary,  Mother  mine, 
Couldst  thou  in  Jesus'  Infant  form 

See  One  who  died  on  shameful  Cross? 
Rut  ah  !  in  one  divine  caress 

Was  infinite  reward  for  bitter  dross. 


Adelaide  Hopfingek,  '19. 
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A  PRAYER. 

EMMAN'UKL! 
()  look  upon  tliis  troiil)Ic(l  earth  today, 
Where  Thou  Thy  leather's  ilcirt  didst  Ininihly  pay, 
Wlien  for  the  soul  of  man  1)y  sin  defiled. 
Thou  didst  in  love  become  a  little  Child. 
O  soften  warring,  anguished  hearts,  until 
All  men  share  in  Thy  gift  divine, — Good  will. 
iMnnianuel ! 

Cecelia  Fitzgibuon,  T9. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  REFLECTED. 

TING-A-LING — the  telephone  rang  impatient- 
ly as  Joel  gave  the  last  hairpin  a  decisive 
push  into  a  thick  mass  of  brown  wavy  hair. 
She  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  listened.  The  maid 
below  was  saying : 

"Yessir,  Miss  Wallace  is  in  " 

"I'll  come,  Inez," — announced  Joel,  leaning 
over  the  polished  ballustrade,  "zvhcn  I  get  ready." 

Viewing  herself  in  the  mirror  she  observed 
the  necessity  of  making  a  few  finishing  touches 
to  her  coififure.  Supplying  these,  Joel  nonchant- 
ly  strode  out  again  and  down  the  wide,  cushioned 
steps.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  arrogance  in 
her  manner,  an  inclination  to  look  upon  things 
concerning  others  as  insignificant.  Leisurely  she 
sank  into  a  massive  chair  and  raising  the  receiver 
to  her  ear  answered  : 

"Yes," — condescendingly. 

''That  you,  Jo?"  came  a  shrill  inquiry.  "Been 
takin'  a  nap?  I  had  one  m'self  while  I  wuz  wait- 
in'  on  yuh." 

"Oh,  so  it's  only  you,  Dickey,"  replied  Joel ;  and 
remembering  she  had  promised  her  ten-year-old 
cousin  a  ride  that  afternoon  added, 

"I  was  just  preparing  for  our  ride.  Are  you 
ready  ?" 

"Sure,  all  but  the  car  and  shozv-fur,"  exclaimed 
Dick. 

"Look  for  me  in  five  minutes,"  were  Joel's 
joy-evoking  words  as  she  replaced  the  receiver. 

Dickey  leaped  down  the  stone  steps,  pulling  his 
cap  over  a  luxuriant  crop  of  dark  hair  and  fasten- 
ing two  extra  coat  buttons  in  anticipation  of  the 
sharp  December  air.    His  eyes  snapped  with  ex- 


pectation as  he  hopped  from  the  curbing  into  a 
tempting  snow-drift. 
Toot !  Toot ! 

"Hurrah  !  that's  Jo's  klaxun — -Hello  !"  he  shout- 
ed as  the  big,  shining  car  swung  around  and 
stopped.  He  instantly  pounced  into  the  front 
seat  beside  Joel,  who  smiled  a  bit  feebly,  ready  to 
surrender  to  a  flood  of  childish  conversation, 
which  wa.sn't  so  childish  after  all. 

"Where  shall  I  go,  Dickey — any  special  trip  to- 
day ?" 

"Yep,  Landon's  Bakery.  They  have  the  best 
candy  and  I'm  gon'na  buy  four  dollars'  worth." 

"Four  dollars'  worth  !"  shrieked  Joel,  astonish- 
ed for  a  moment.  "Child,  that'll  keep  you  sick 
for  a  month." 

"  'Tain't  fer  me  Jo.  Y'know  tomorrow's 
Christmas,  so  I  emptied  my  bank — had  just  four 
dollars  in  dimes — and  it's  all  goin'  fer  candy.  The 
whole  shutin'match  is  for  Peggy  Voll  t'  give  t' 
poor  kids — she  does  sochebul  work  y'  know, — 
an'  say  Jo,  do  you  like  her?" 

"I  don't  know,  Dickey,  why?" 

"Cauz — she  don't  like  yon.  I  heard  her  tell 
]\Irs.  Archer  that  there  was  so  much  you  cud  do 
'sides  drive  that  car,  an'  wear  fox  furs,  an'  smart 
shoes,  an'  a  long  'ristocrat  face,  an'  be  so  stuck-up 
as  not  to  care  'bout  nobody,  an  " 

"Dickey !"  gasped  Joel,  spell  bound.  "Why 
 go  on." 

"She  said  you  was  ejukated  th'  wrong  way,  cauz 
yer  mother  was  dead  and  cauz  yuh  always  had 
whatever  yuh  wanted,  whenever  yuh  wanted  it. 
Saidja  never  did  nothin'  'cept  keep  yerself  like 
a  queen  cauz  yuh  never  tried  doin'  nothin'  else. 
I  couldn't  hardly  keep  these  hands  from  rollin' 
up  my  sleeves  and  pitch  in  into  her.  I  got  awful 
mad  at  old  Missus  Archer  an'  her,  an'  made  up  my 
mind  to  show  'um  dififerent, — if  you'll  let  :ne 
do  it." 

"Do  what?"  asked  Joel,  dazed. 

"Send  'em  my  bundle  of  candy  an'  put  your 
name  to  it.    Then  they'll  be  sorry." 

With  that  something  in  Joel's  heart  snapped. 
Her  conscience  sprang  into  life.  Dickey's  love 
and  generosity  by  far  out-weighed  even  her  proud 
selfishness.  In  a  flash  she  realized  his  repeated 
words  were  only  too  true.  Where  was  her  spirit 
of  generosity?    Her's  had  been  a  life  in  a  world 
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with  many  sides,  only  one  of  which  she  had  seen, 
that  of  beauty  and  comfort,  but  not  happiness. 
Was  this  why  her  life  had  become  so  monotonous 
and  vacant  ?  Others,  less  fortunate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  enjoyed  life.  Why?  Because  consid- 
eration for  others  prompted  them  to  do  things. 

Dickey's  plan  resulted  in  something  greater  than 
he  could  ever  realize.  In  the  next  hour  Joel 
acted,  and  accomplished  more  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  doing.  Having  carried  out  an  iron- 
clad resolution  given  birth  in  her  heart  by  the 
child's  innocent  words — to  find  something  to  do, — ■ 
she  returned  home  with  a  new  interest  in  life. 

A  radiant  Christmas  sun  bursting  forth  from  a 
coral-flushed  horizon,  shimmering  over  earth's 
thick  white  icing,  smiled  its  serene  benediction  in 
a  golden  bar  which  fell  across  the  resplendent 
church.  A  reverential  stillness  prevailed,  broken 
only  by  the  morning  anthem  of  the  peaceful  wind 
and  heavenly  strains  from  the  pipe  organ.  Then 
from  the  choir  of  children's  voices  floated  a  fa- 
miliar hymn,  re-echoing  in  Joel's  heart,  as  she 
knelt  beside  her  father  and  Dickey.  Copious  tears 
of  joy  were  uncontrollable  as  she  heard  the  soft 
refrain : 

"Venite,  adoramus, 
Venite,  adoramus, 
Venite,    adoramus  Dominum." 

It  ended  all  too  soon  for  Joel,  but  the  undying 
memory  of  her  awakening  remained  with  her. 

Tlie  day  following  the  happiest  Christmas  of 
her  life  brought  Dickey  a  surprise.  He  was  re- 
joicing. 

"Wonder  who  sent  that  big  'nonymous  pack- 
age to  Peggy  Voll,"  he  began.  "Gee!  the  kids 
tho't  they  were  in  Heaven — somethin'  fer  every 
one  of  'em — and  even  for  me.  You'd  never  guess, 
Jo, — a  new  bank  filled  with  dimes !" 

Joel  silently  replied  with  a  smile.  Dickey's  be- 
nevolence had  been  contagious  and  her  kindling 
eyes  spoke  gratitude  for  the  reflection  in  her  life 
of  the  true  Christmas. spirit. 

Cecilia  M.  Murphy,  '20. 
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CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 

O,  the  darkness  is  dispelling; 
J    Far  and  wide  a  mystic  glow 
Fills  the  heavens !  Christ  is  dwelling 
On  the  earth  mid  sinners  low. 

Clementine  Deur,  '19. 


YULE  TIME. 

HE  Christmas  bells  are  ringing,  ringing, 
And  cares  away  we're  flinging,  flinging, 

For  the  yule  time  is  nigh. 

There  is  no  need  to-  sigh, 
The  joyous  days  are  winging,  winging. 
While  gladly  we  are  singing,  singing. 

The  Infant  Christ  is  sleeping,  sleeping. 
The  purple  dawn  is  creeping,  creeping; 

A  holy  silence  falls. 

His  presence  dear  enthralls, 
And  o'er  the  earth  is  stealing,  stealing. 
Blessed  Peace,  while  chimes  are  pealing,  pealing. 

Mary  I.ightfoot,  '19. 


THE  NEIGHBOR  CHILD  OF  NAZARETH. 


IS  Beautiful  Lady  was  coming  into  the  gar- 
den !  All  morning  he  had  waited,  a  patient 
little  figure  on  the  couch  drawn  close  to  the 
window.  He  had  watched  the  sun  mount  slowly 
over  the  distant  almond  trees,  till  at  last  it  gilded 
the  snowy  apricot  blossoms  in  the  garden  there. 
Now  he  knew  it  was  the  hour  and  she  would  come. 
He  drew  back  the  long  curtain  and  dragging  his 
twisted  body  higher  on  his  couch,  waved  an  eager 
hand  to  the  advancing  figure.  The  Beautiful  Lady 
smiled  and  gathering  an  armful  of  golden  chrys- 
anthemums and  heavy-scented  roses,  approached 
the  window. 

"Another  happy  day,  my  little  friend?"  she  in- 
quired placing  the  flowers  in  his  outstretched 
hands. 

"Oh,  yes!"  he  replied  in  his  happy  lilting  voice, 
"but  I've  waited  and  waited  so  long  for  my  Pretty 
Lady  with  the  shining  eyes." 

Of  late,  he  had  fondly  called  her  this.  His 
childish  vision  had  perceived  the  soft  radiance 
that  seemed  to  envelop  her  and  a  strange  sweet 
glow  in  the  large  eyes. 

"Your  eyes  are  stars,"  he  continued. 

"Stars!  Ah,  no,  dear  child.  .Stars  are  only  in 
Heaven,"  she  answered  in  a  voice  that  was  more 
than  music. 

"I  see  them  every  night,"  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"Why  does  God  put  them  there  ?" 

"From  the  stars,"  replied  Mai-y,  "the  world 
shall  learn  of  the  greatest  blessing.  For  it  is 
written  that  a  star  shall  rise  out  of  Jacob,  when 
the  Prince  of  Peace  comes  to  earth.    You  will  see 
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it,  my  son,  and  know  that  tlic  Desired  of  nations 
lias  come." 

"The  King's  Star  and  I  will  see  it !"  And  so 
they  chatted  on,  the  lieautiful  Lady  and  the  crip- 
l)led  child. 

There  was  a  lovely  intimacy  between  the  two 
which  liad  hegnn  in  sliy  wistful  advances  of  the 
little  lad  toward  the  lovely  stranger  who  had 
come  to  live  in  the  little  home  beside  his  own 
hardly  a  year  before.  Iler  quick,  wondering 
smile  had  filled  his  days  with  happiness  until  he 
came  to  know  the  dearer  privilege  of  her  speech. 
That  had  won  from  him  every  sweetest  childish 
confidence  and  had  brought  a  wondrous  joy  be- 
sides. His  whole  little  crippled  life  expanded 
and  grew  glad  with  the  thought  of  her,  and  the 
hours  of  suffering  were  sweetened  by  her  pres- 
ence. Sometimes  she  would  carry  him  out  into 
the  sunshine  beneath  the  olive  trees,  where  he 
would  watch  her  by  the  hour.  Again,  her  hus- 
band, the  kind  Joseph,  would  gently  bear  him  into 
the  tiny  workshop  behind  the  stone  cottage,  where 
he  would  play  with  the  blocks  of  wood  and  curly 
shavings  and  listen  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the 
coming  of  the  Great  Prince. 

One  morning  he  waited  longer  than  usual,  but 
his  Beautiful  Lady  didn't  appear.  Why  did  she 
not  come?  The  garden  was  deserted.  No  sound 
came  from  the  home,  no  blow  of  the  hammer 
reached  his  ears.  Had  his  dear  Lady  left  him? 
His  mother,  entering  the  room,  noticed  his  strain- 


ed wistful  gaze  and  said: 

"My  son,  Mary  and  Joseph  have  gone  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  enrolled  for  Caesar  commanded  it,  but 
they  will  return." 

She  had  gone  away,  but  she  would  return.  He 
waited  till  the  third  day  when  the  apricot  blos- 
soms were  again  tipped  with  gold,  but  when  his 
Beautiful  Lady  came  not,  he  grew  restless.  The 
next  day  found  him  tossing  and  moaning  in  pain. 
Piteously  begging  for  his  Mary,  he  clung  to  his 
mother.  Over  and  over  he  called  for  his  Lady. 
He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  always  babbling  to 
uncomprehending  ears. 

"I  can't  see  my  star.  She  told  me  I  would  see 
it.  The  star,  where  is  it  ?  Please  call  my  Pretty 
Lady."  It  was  the  dream  of  a  feverish  brain, 
they  said. 

One  night  he  woke  and  there  through  the  scpare 
window  pane  in  the  darkened  sky  gleamed  a  won- 
drous star.  How  it  sparkled  and  how  pure  and 
white  its  ray !  It  was  the  Star, — the  King  of 
Peace  had  come ! 

LTpon  him  burst  the  vision  of  the  scene  in  far- 
off  Bethlehem.  His  Beautiful  Lady  and  her 
Joseph  bent  over  a  manger  crib  and  on  the  bed  of 
straw  lay  the  loveliest  Babe  he  had  ever  seen.  In 
Her  eyes  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Heaven.  As  he 
gazed,  enraptured,  the  tiny  hands  were  lifted  to 
him  and  then  the  vision  faded.  With  a  sigh  of  ut- 
most joy.  the  twisted  pain-racked  body  relaxerl 
and  up  the  silver  pathway  of  the  star,  his  pure 
spirit  sped  to  greet  the  New-Born  King. 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 


GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS  DEO! 


STILL,  white  night  enwraps  the  earth, 

The  stars  great  joy  attest, 
For  God,  as  Man  is  given  birth 

And  all  the  world  knows  rest. 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo ! 

A  tiny  Babe  in  swaddling  clothes, 
Cradled  in  manger  bare, 

True  King  is  born.    In  sweet  repose, 
The  Mother  worships  there. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo ! 


While  night-watch  shepherds  keep,  forlorn, 

Comes  fair  angelic  train, 
The  heralds  of  a  Christ-Child  born. 

Who  sing  the  glad  refrain. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo! 


Margaret  Kf.u.y,  '19. 
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NATR'ITY  PLAYS. 


HAKESPEARE  has  said,  "All  the  world's  a 
stage."  If  we  turn  to  observe  the  many  and 
remarkable  characters  that  have  acted  on  this 
world  stage,  we  find  one  dramatic  figure  that 
stands  prominently  out  before  all  others,  and  that 
is  Christ.  Indeed  His  very  entrance  was  a  signal 
event  in  the  lives  of  generations  both  past  and  to 
come.  In  the  rude  stable  at  Bethlehem  was  en- 
acted the  first  and  most  beautiful  scene  in  the  mo- 
mentous tragedy  of  Christ's  life.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  around  the  birth  of  the  God-Man  should 
have  grown  up  a  certain  group  of  what  are  called 
Nativity  Plays,  all  of  which  are  imitative  of  the 
event,  but  necessarily  less  beautiful  than  the  re- 
ality. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  we  see  that  blessed  little 
brother  of  Jesus,  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  first  build- 
ing a  little  Christmas  manger  in  the  woods  and 
then  bringing  real  people  to  represent  the  Holy 
Family.  Moreover,  he  did  not  forget  the  beasts, 
the  ox  and  the  ass  that  had  shared  in  the  silent 
worship  so  many  years  before;  but  these,  too,  he 
represented  by  living  animals. 

Again,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  St.  Philip  Neri 
whose  ardent  love  for  God  wanted  some  outward 
expression  organized  a  kind  of  drama,  in  which 
religious  events  were  used  as  the  theme.  In  order 
to  inspire  the  young  with  zeal  and  arouse  them  to 
a  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  St.  Philip  had 
such  productions  presented.  In  fact,  this  worthy 
saint's  simple  Oratorios  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  dramatic  history  of  England  as  his  Order  of 
the  Oratory  does  in  its  religious  life.  For  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  clergy  of  England  presented 
little  Christmas  tableaux  in  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
churches.  Among  the  collections  of  miracle 
plays  of  the  same  century,  we  find  the  Second 
Shepherds  Play  which  passes  out  of  the  province 
of  Scriptural  drama  into  that  of  pure  comedy. 
The  Second  Shepherds  Play  is  the  story  of  Mak, 
the  .sheep-stealer.  In  it,  the  religious  element  is 
entirely  absent.  With  the  passing  of  the  Miracle 
and  Morality  plays  the  Nativity  Play  also  went 
out  of  the  literary  field. 

Today  the  Miracle  and  Morality  plays  are  en- 
joying a  very  happy  revival  and  of  the  themes 
which  the  twentieth  century  dramatists  are  cloth- 
ing in  this  sixteenth  century  dress,  the  lovely  story 


of  Christmas  has  its  perennial  appeal.  Laurence 
Housman,  an  English  dramatist,  has  written  a 
quaintly  beautiful  Nativity  play,  Bethlehem,  the 
simple  reverence  and  unabashed  anachronism  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  outdone  by  the  original 
Miracle  plays  themselves.  The  Shepherds  see  in 
Gabriel  a  fine,  stalwart  shepherd  like  themselves, 
but  after  hearing  his  message,  they  hasten  to  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem.  They  enter  like  orthodox 
Catholics  blessing  themselves  with  holy  water 
from  a  font  by  the  door.  Their  gifts  of  bread, 
milk,  cheese  and  a  little  lamb  are  received  by  the 
Mother  Mary  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which 
they  are  presented.  The  Kings,  too,  meet  Gabriel 
after  the  Shepherds  have  departed,  and  by  the 
token  which  the  Angel  of  the  Star  holds  in  his 
hand,  they  learn  that  the  Promised  One  is  born  in 
Bethlehem.  They  hurry  there  and  greet  the  In- 
fant King  with  the  Divine  Praises,  saying  in  turn, 
"Blessed  be  God,  Blessed  be  His  Holy  Name, 
Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man." 
They  all  bless  themselves  and  sing  the  Ave  Maria 
to  the  Mother  of  the  Child,  who  holds  her  Son  be- 
fore them  in  Benediction  as  they  depart.  This  is 
the  story  of  Bethlehem  as  told  by  Housman.  Its 
sweet  simplicity  and  charming  naturalness  is  truly 
a  delight  to  twentieth-century  readers. 

In  The  Dead  Musician,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C,  is  another  Miracle  play  called 
The  Nativity.  Here  is  a  play  that  is  a  poem  or  a 
poem  that  is  a  play.  Its  matter  is  the  poignant 
gospel  story,  "There  was  no  room  in  the  Inn,"  but 
the  manner  is  that  of  irrepressible  poetry.  The 
incidents  are  three,  forerunning  as  many  brief 
scenes — the  refusal  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  the 
inn,  and  the  death  of  the  child  of  the  innkeeper,  the 
visit  of  the  stricken  father  to  the  stable  and  the 
flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But  despite  its  epi- 
grammatic conciseness,  the  play  possesses  none  of 
the  naivette  of  "Bethlehem"  nor  would  one  wish 
to  exchange  that  simple  quaintness  for  such  sing- 
ing lines  as,  "A  wind  hath  blown  the  heavens  into 
flame." 

The  history  of  the  Nativity  Play  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
religion  and  the  drama,  and  its  revival  points  to 
the  possibilities   of   the  drama   as  a  religious 

Mary  McDouc.al,  '18. 
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Till'.  PR  I  NCR  C)l-  PEACR. 

UT  on  Judea's  peaceful,  moonlit  plains 
l.one  shepherds  watch  in  awed  expectancy, 

While  from  the  soniher  lilue,  silvered  with  stars, 
I'.urst  forth  the  harbingers  of  grace  to  lie; 

A  lieavenly  radiance  steals  across  the  sky  ; 

Clear  on  the  midnight  air  the  carols  peal ; 
'i'he  Prince  of  Peace  unto  His  own  has  come — 

i'efore  llini  let  the  world  redeemed  kneel! 

Makcakkt  Mkkkdith,  '20. 


THE  CHRIST-CHILD  AND  THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  GIRL. 


"  ^"OOD-BYE,"  called  a  childish  voice. 
((JT  The  little  Shepherd  Girl's  last  play- 
mates left  her  sitting  in  the  green  meadow. 
She  was  alone.  She  was  truly  glad,  for  she  pre- 
ferred the  companionship  of  the  fairy  creatures  of 
her  fancy.  They  loved  her.  They  always  obeyed 
her.  She  was  their  queen.  As  she  piped  a  clear 
call,  a  kingdom  of  elfish  subjects  rushed  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  tall  grasses  and  leaves. 
They  danced  fantastically  around  her.  One  cut 
down  a  flower  and  bearing  it  on  his  tiny  shoulders, 
arranged  it  in  her  hair.  A  whole  troop  she  sent 
to  bring  her  bonnet,  which  had  blown  away,  and 
then  went  after  them  to  help  carry  it.  In  this 
way  the  little  Shepherd  girl  of  ten  spent  her  after- 
noons. 

"I  wish  I  knew  my  little  people  were  truly  peo- 
ple/' she  sighed  as  she  led  home  her  father's  sheep. 
No  one  had  ever  told  her  of  fairies.  She  had 
been  told  of  nothing,  but  the  sordid  commonplaces 
of  daily  life.  To  her,  the  name  of  God  signified 
a  vague,  unknowable  something.  But,  she  rea- 
soned, there  are  big  people,  why  can't  there  be  lit- 
tle ones,  too?  And  the  creatures  of  her  imagina- 
tion came  into  being. 

That  was  in  June.  It  was  now  a  wintry  after- 
noon shortly  before  Christmas.  The  wind  howled 
and  a  heavy  snow  was  falling.  The  little  Shep- 
herd Girl  left  her  father's  house.  Her  scant 
clothing  was  little  protection  against  the  bitter 
cold  and  she  knew  she  would  suffer.  But  the 
sheep  were  waiting;  she  trudged  on.  The  way 
grew  more  difficult.  Her  hands  and  feet  were 
senseless  with  pain  by  the  time  she  reached  the 


little  church  she  passed  daily.  Would  she  dare 
enter  today  ?  She  never  had.  The  day  was  so 
cold;  surely  no  one  would  care  if  she  went  to 
warm  herself.  Timidly  the  child  climbed  the 
steps.  Two  little  hands  reached  up  to  the  knob, 
and  gently  opened  the  door.  She  listened.  A 
kindly  voice  spoke.  She  looked  and  saw  a  black 
robed  figure  talking  to  some  boys  and  girls  her 
own  age.  He  was  telling  a  beautiful  story  of 
Bethlehem  and  of  a  little  Child  who  had  been  born 
there  a  very  long  time  ago.  The  girl  tiptoed  to 
the  back  seat,  and  sat  there  listening  quietly. 

"Multitudes  of  angels,  creatures  of  heaven, 
sang  'Glory  be  to  God,'  "  the  gentle  voice  was  say- 
ing. There  were  then,  beings  besides  men.  "The 
littlest  shepherd  brought  the  new  King  a  snowy 
lamb,  and  the  Infant  smiled."  Then  this  King 
loved  little  children  and  was  glad  when  they 

showed  Him  their  love?  "This  same  Jesus 

new  has  His  home  on  this  altar.  The  little 

red  light  tells  us  He  is  there,  as  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem told  the  Wise  Men  where  he  was  laid.  " 

The  little  Shepherd  Girl  awoke  in  darkness. 
Was  all  her  happiness  a  dream  ?  Where  was  she  ? 
She  was  dazed.  Ah,  yes,  the  ruddy  star  revealed 
all. 

"Little  Jesus,  I  am  here,"  she  called.  Then  she 
wondered  as  she  saw  a  great  light  shining  upon 
the  altar,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Christ  Child 
stood.  The  divine  face  was  radiant.  The  kind 
eyes  looked  deep  into  the  child's  soul  and  His 
smile  made  her  heart  beat  happily.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  about  the  snowy  garment  or  the 
rosy  hands  and  feet,  but  that  they  seemed  quite 
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apart  from  the  cold  surrovmdings.  The  httlc 
Shepherd  Girl  was  happy. 

"Will  You  come  with  me  to  find  my  sheep? 
You  know  where  they  are  and  can  tell  me."  The 
Christ  Child,  still  smiling,  gently  took  her  hand. 

That  night  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  sheep. 
They,  too,  had  wandered  to  the  church.  The 
Christ  Child  and  the  little  Shepherd  Girl  walked 
before  them  in  the  twilight.  He  did  not  mind  the 
cold ;  nor  did  she.  He  left  her  at  her  father's 
door. 

It  was  Christmas  day.  The  wind  caught  the 
falling  snow  in  a  fury  and  heaped  it  in  drifts  upon 
the  ground.  But  the  Christ  Child  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever  and  the  little  Shepherd  Girl 
was  happy,  for  it  was  His  birthday.  The  sheep 
had  strayed  far  in  the  blinding  storm,  and  the  way 
was  a  long  one.  She  walked  with  the  King ;  the 
length  of  the  journey  mattered  little.  For  a  long 
time  she  was  unconscious  of  the  exhausting  fa- 
tigue coming  upon  her.  Finally  she  stumbled  on 
the  road  and  had  to  sit  down  to  rest.  She  was  so 
tired,  she  would  sleep  a  little.  The  plaintive 
bleating  of  a  lamb  did  not  waken  her,  nor  the 
soft  warmth  of  its  storm-driven  little  body  as  it 
sought  shelter  beside  her. 

Far  into  the  night  they  searched  for  her.  She 
would  be  frozen,  in  the  bitter  storm,  they  said. 
As  the  search  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  a  sturdy 
peasant  with  a  lantern  stumbled  upon  something 
soft  and  yielding  in  the  snow.  Stooping  down  to 
examine  it,  he  found  the  little  shepherd  girl  with 
her  littlest  lamb  close  beside  her.  Quickly  he 
calle  l  his  companions  to  help  him  revive  and  carry 
home  the  wanderers.  "It  was  the  lamb  that  kept 
her  from  freezing  to  death,"  she  heard  the  watch- 
ers whisper  as  she  opened  her  eyes  from  her  peril- 
rus  sleep,  but  she  knew  that  it  was  the  Divine 
Shepherd  who  had  saved  her. 

May  Agnfs  Hillf.kf.,  '18. 


O  BABE  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

UR  homage  do  we  gladly  pay, 

O  Prince  of  Peace,  O  Savior  King! 

When  heaven  and  earth  with  blessings  ring, 

On  this  iTiost  joyful  Christmas  day, 
Thy  praises  may  we  ever  sing, 
O  Bahe  of  Bethlehem  ! 

Catherine  Lennon.  '19. 


BOBBIE'S  CHRISTMAS  REPAST. 


OBBIE'S  whole  world  had  turned  topsy-tur- 
vey  in  the  most  unbelievably  tragic  manner 
possible.  It  had  stunned  him ;  thrown  him 
into  such  a  state  of  utter  amazement  that  though 
it  had  happened  over  an  hour  ago,  his  eyes  were 
still  almost  blank,  and  his  mind  a  funny  little  en- 
gine wound  up  too  tightly  and  suddenly  let  out. 
He  couldn't  think  straight, — in  fact  he  couldn't 
think  at  all.  He  sat  in  the  darkest  corner  of  his 
father's  garage,  on  a  pile  of  greasy  "waste,"  lean- 
ing against  the  "biggest  oil  can."  In  his  blither 
moments  this  was  a  favorite  haunt ;  now  it  served 
as  a  dungeon  in  which  to  bury  his  sordid  misery. 

Bobbie's  mother  was  lovely  and  young  and  but- 
terfly ish,  and  she  loved  Bobbie  in  the  way  all 
mothers  love  their  little  boys.  But  she  had  her 
besetting  sin,  or  fault,  or  fad,  or  eccentricity,  and 
that  was,  her  fondness  for  new  ideas  involving  ex- 
periments. Her  latest  was  Hygienics,  and  Bobbie 
the  subject  upon  which  she  aired  her  new  learning. 

At  first  Bobbie  had  sturdily  combatted  the 
changing  of  his  diet,  but  had  finally  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable.  On  Sunday's  his  mother  some- 
times relented,  and  he  found  perhaps  a  chicken 
breast,  or  a  piece  of  gingerbread  added  to  his 
meager  fare.  But  fate  is  a  malicious  creature ; 
she  hides  herself  behind  a  cloak  of  routine  until 
we  have  forgotten  that  such  a  person  ever  existed  ; 
then  she  jumps  out  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  enacts 
her  little  tragedy  and  disappears.  Of  course  Bobbie 
couldn't  know  about  Fate,  and  her  queer  ways, — 
he  couldn't  know  about  anything  but  that  it  was 
Christmas  and  that  preparations  for  a  marvelous 
feast  were  well  under  way  in  the  kitchen.  The 
door  of  the  garage  was  open,  and  the  savory  odors 
of  turkey  and  pumpkin  pies,  and  fat  plum  pud- 
dings and  ,  oh  why  were  little  boys  able  to 

smell  anyway,  when  their  rations  had  to  be  so 
poor,  so  hopelessly  unappetizing! 

When  his  mother's  new  fad  first  obtruded  itself 
upon  Bobbie  he  had  been  too  stunned  to  think  of 
the  future,  of  the  years  and  years  that  must  eat 
themselves  out  before  he  could  be  a  man.  Today, 
it  thrust  itself  upon  him  in  a  new  light. 

It  began  in  the  morning  when  he  had  found  in 
his  stocking  only  a  few  nuts  and  oranges — and 
five  sticks  of  stick  candy  valued  for  its  purity  and 
nutritious  qualities  rather  than  for  any  delight  it 
might  afiford  the  palate.  Even  the  biggest  electric 
engine  purchaseable  failed  to  mollify  his  distress, 
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so  after  a  few  half-hearted  attem])is  to  find  solace 
in  trying  out  the  peculiar  facinations  of  his  new 
toy,  Bobbie  had  repaired  to  the  kitchen  for  con- 
solation, and  it  was  then  that  the  blow  fell ;  for 
Sadie,  the  cook,  had  caused  his  hasty  exit. 

"Go  long,  d'ere  Marse  Robert ;  dis  h'eyr  Christ- 
mas dinnah  not  gine  do  ya  no  good." 

Slowly  his  mind  had  grasped  this  one  fact — this 
was  only  the  beginning.  All  the  holidays.  Thanks- 
givings, New  Years,  birthdays  and  other  Christ- 
mascs  clasped  each  other's  liands  and  danced  a 
fiendish  little  war  dance  about  him.  They  mock- 
ed and  jeered  at  him  ;  laughed  and  derided,  bow- 
ed and  courtesied,  and  delicious  odors  floated 
from  their  respective  bodies,  teasing  his  delicate 
nostrils,  tickling  his  hungry  stomach,  maddening 
his  senses,  until  a  desperate  resolve  took  posses- 
sion of  him. 

"They  isn't  any  use  o'  livin'.  I  guess  I  just  bet- 
ter die  right  off  quick." 

He  gulped  and  tried  desperately  to  hold  back 
the  tears,  but  all  in  vain.  He  sat  there  for  an  un- 
reckoned  length  of  time,  until  some  one  from  the 
house  called  to  him.  Wearily  he  arose  and  trudg- 
ed up  the  arbor,  his  mind  firmly  made  up  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  self  destruction,  by  starvation. 

He  submitted  with  unheard  of  docility  to  the 
usually  arduous  task  of  being  dressed.  He  was 
taken  down  stairs,  into  the  holly-decked  living 
room,  and  shown  off  to  the  guests,  all  the  while 
wearing  that  air  of  puzzling  unconcern. 

His  uncle,  "Big  Bobbie,"  was  there.  He  greet- 
ed "Little  Bobbie"  with  a  hearty  handshake,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  for  a  special  brand  of  friend- 
ship existed  between  these  two. 

"What  about  that  new  railroad  that's  been  in- 
stalled up  stairs?  Have  to  have  a  good  look  at  it 
after  dinner.    Some  Feed  we  have  here, — eh  ? 

"Uh-hu,"  Bobbie  returned  stolidly  not  meeting 
his  uncle's  gaze. 

"Uh-hu?"  Uncle  "Big  Bobbie"  exclaimed,  siez- 
ing  Bobbie's  shoulders  and  forcing  their  eyes  to 
meet.  "Is  that  all  you  think  of  a  big  Christmas 
dinner?  Look  here,  just  how  much  candy  and 
stuff  have  you  managed  to  get  away  with  this  aft- 
ernoon ?" 

Mrs.  James  standing  near  caught  the  last  words. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  "Big  Bobbie's"  shoulder 
and  looked  down  at  her  young  offspring  with  a 
proud  smile. 

"Not  ^ny,  Robert,  some  fruit  perhaps  and  a 
glass  of  milk.    I  always  have  Martha  give  him 


one  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Growing 
l)()ys  need  a  great  deal  of  pure  nourishing  food, 
something  that  will  build  up  the  tissues,  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  rich.  I've  been  reading  quite 
a  bit  on  Hygienics  and  it  is  really  most  interesting 
to  follow  up  its  suggestions.  See  how  healthy 
Bobbie  looks !" 

Uncle  Robert  straightened  up  without  a  word, 
and  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  room.  After 
a  few  more  minutes  Bobbie  was  escorted  to  his 
solitary  repast.  The  depth  of  his  misery  was  un- 
fathomable— for  even  Uncle  Bobbie  had  turned 
against  him,  like  all  the  rest. 

Though  Martha  begged,  wheedled,  cajoled, 
pleaded,  and  threatened  to  an  extreme  degree,  he 
wouldn't  touch  his  meager  supper ;  he  remained 
firm  in  his  resolve  to  starve  to  death.  Presently 
he  was  undressed  and  tucked  none  too  gently  into 
bed. 

It  was  such  a  wonderful  night.  The  air  was 
crispy  cold,  and  now  and  then  a  vagrant  snow- 
flake  floated  in  and  fell  on  the  carpet.  A  long 
stream  of  moonlight  lay  across  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  window.  Faint  sounds  of  hilarity  floated 
up  from  below,  while  a  small  little  pain  made  itself 
felt  in  Bobbie's  stomach.  All  the  phantoms  of 
the  afternoon  climbed  upon  his  bed  and  laughed  at 
him  again,  and  he  even  caught  himself  wishing 
Martha  had  not  stalked  off  with  his  supper,  such  as 
it  was.  The  pain,  fed  on  these  enticing  thoughts, 
grew  more  and  more  in  volume  and  restlessness. 
It  gnawed  and  scolded,  and  grumbled  and  fussed 
and  Bobbie  sat  up  and  rocked  back  and  forth  in 
his  agony.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  moonlight,  it  was  so  white  it  made 
him  think  of  the  frosting  on  Sadie's  chocolate 
cakes. 

Stealthily  the  door  opened.  Snap !  the  room 
was  flooded  with  light.  Little  Bobbie's  eyes  flew 
open  to  discover  Big  Bobbie  standing  in  the  door- 
way, a  grin  of  mischievous  satisfaction  stretching 
up  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  covered  tray  from  which  floated  all  the  de- 
licious odors  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  Like  a 
weird  nightmare  at  the  coming  of  dawn,  Bobbie's 
phantoms  slunk  away ;  and  Good  Cheer  in  her 
yule-tide  gown  of  green  and  crimson  trimmed  in 
sparkling  mistletoe  berries,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
conquest,  perched  herself  on  his  pillow  and 
watched  her  new  protege  pass  judgment  upon 
her  offering,  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  normal  young 
appetite.  Helen  O'Malley,  '20. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

SILENCE,  deep  and  peaceful 

Is  felt  at  Bethlehem, 
A  sihery  star  from  heaven 
Shines  forth  as  glowing  gem. 

When  lo !  through  mystic  stillness 

Angelic  voices  ring, 
For  God,  to  man  has  given 

A  Brother.  Savior,  King ! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  GOD'S  COUNTRY. 


"yrr  OTHER,  O  Mother,  I  want  you,"  pite- 
/  \  ously  cried  the  forlorn  Httle  beggar  child. 
They  told  her  her  mother  had  taken  a 
long  journey  to  a  land  where  she  would  never 
again  be  hungry  or  cold  and  where  she  would  be 
with  God  in  heaven. 

"But  I  want  my  mother  ;  I  want  to  go  with  her 
on  a  long  journey  too.  Don't  you  'spose  God 
would  let  me  come,  if  I  asked  Him  ?" 

The  neighbors  felt  sorry  for  the  little  one  who 
had  never  known  a  father's  care  and  who  was 
now  deprived  of  the  invalid  mother  for  whom 
she  had  been  wont  to  beg  in  the  crossroads  of 
Bethlehem.  But  they  too  were  poor,  and  one 
more  to  feed  and  clothe  meant  a  great  deal. 
While  they  were  talking  it  over  and  trying  to  think 
of  some  means  for  caring  for  her,  the  child  slip- 
ped away  unnoticed  and  started  out  to  find  the 
land  where  God  and  mother  were. 

Leaving  the  familiar  roads,  she  trudged  hope- 
fully along  the  strange  barren  plain,  until,  looking 
back  toward  the  village,  she  could  see  only  its  dim 
outline.  How  cold  it  seemed !  The  night  itself 
was  beautiful  in  its  radiance  of  starlight,  but  the 
piercing  wind  that  swept  the  plain,  taunted  the  lit- 
tle figure.  She  tried  to  warm  her  hand's  by  shak- 
ing them  up  and  down,  and,  when  the  tiny  feet 
grew  colder  and  colder,  she  began  to  run,  wearily 
and  aimlessly. 

She  could  no  longer  see  the  village,  so  surely 
God's  land  must  be  near,  and  there,  cold  and 
hunger  would  not  bother  her  any  more.  For 
awhile  this  was  a  comforting  hope,  but  when  no 
sign  of  a  dwelling  appeared,  after  she  had  walked 
what  seemed  miles  and  miles,  she  thought. 


"Maybe  God  doesn't  live  this  way  at  all." 

Terrified  at  the  possibility  she  dropped  wearily 
to  the  ground  and  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cold, 
little  cheeks. 

"Mother,  Mother,"  she  cried  aloud,  "I  can't  find 
you  anywhere." 

What  was  that  ?  Someone  had  surely  called 
her  name.  Yes,  yes,  it  was,  it  must  have  been,  her 
mother,  and  looking  up  eagerly,  she  beheld  what 
had  not  before  attracted  her  attention.  In  the 
Eastern  sky,  shone  a  star  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  others,  which  seemed  to  beckon  to  her  to 
come.  Once  more  the  child  ran  on  and  on,  but 
not  aimlessly  as  before.  The  wind  now  grew 
calmer  and  calmer  until  it  finally  died  away  and 
not  a  sound  but  the  tread  of  little  feet  broke  the 
quiet  of  the  plain.  All  nature,  even  as  the  child, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  High  above 
a  rude  stable  the  radiant  star  kept  its  vigil,  guiding 
the  motherless  child  to  its  shelter. 

Thinking  to  rest  awhile,  she  entered  the  far  end 
of  the  stable  and  dropped  gladly  down  in  an  empty 
and  secluded  stall.  A  feeling  of  warmth  and 
drowsiness  overcame  her  and  then — she  heard, — 
or  did  she  dream  she  heard,  a  host  of  angel  voices 
singing.  No,  it  was  no  dream,  as  she  knew  now 
the  suffering  and  loneliness  had  been  ;  she  had 
found  God's  country,  she  would  be  with  her 
mother  soon,  for  her  wondering  eyes  were  filled 
with  the  vision  of  another  Mother  and  a  little 
Giild  who  had  come  to  take  her  home. 

Erma  Sagendortii,  '18. 


EMMANUEL. 

RIGHT  angels  heralded  the  day 
Our  Savior  in  a  manger  lay 
Emmanuel ! 

The  Wise  Men  came  from  lands  afar 
To  greet  with  gifts  of  love,  their  Star 
Emmanuel ! 

O'er  head,  the  gathering  clouds  of  strife, 
Below,  the  God  of  Love,  of  Life, 
Emmanuel ! 

Today,  our  thoughts  aglow  with  love, 
Soar  high  unto  His  throne  above, 
Emmanuel ! 

Marie  Shauchnessy,  '19. 
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"THK  ORIENT  FROM  ON  HIGH   HATH  VISITED  US." 

  (St.  Luke  I.  78.) 

Darkness,  black  and  impenetrable — an  unbelievable  darkness,  enveloped  the 
world !  Alert  for  the  first  signs  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  Promise  oft  renewed,  pray- 
ing always  in  their  hearts  fervently  and  passionately,  that  they  might  live  to  see  the 
brightness  of  tlie  Eternal  Light,  waited  the  holy  ones  of  old.  On  and  down  the 
centuries  were  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  coming  Messias;  deeper  and  clearer 
grew  faith  and  hope;  and  now  that  the  fulness  of  time  has  come,  the  first  few 
rays  of  Light  pierce  the  dense  blackness.  The  dull  gray  is  softening,  breaking  into 
delicate  tints,  as  the  pink  flush  overspreads  the  eastern  sky,  and  deepens  into  crim- 
son glory  with  ihe  rising  Sun.  The  birds  of  the  morn, — shimmering  white-robed 
angels, — are  chanting  in  clear  tones  a  "Gloria"  of  inexpressible  joy.  Then,  in  a 
soft  hush  of  the  Dawn,  the  Sun,  the  Splendor  of  the  Father,  bursts  forth  in  His 
blinding  grandeur,  elevating  to  sublimity  even  the  lowliest  of  the  earth  by  His 
heavenly  radiance.  Lowly  shepherds  cover  their  eyes  and  cast  themselves  upon  the 
ground  in  awe  and  reverence,  while  their  hearts  bow  down  in  mute  adoration  of 
the  King  of  Glory.  The  Sun  of  Justice,  the  true  Light  of  the  world,  has  risen  "to 
enlighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  to  direct  our  feet 
in  the  way  of  peace."  For  far  away  in  a  bleak  stable  lies  a  little  Babe  in  swaddling 
clothes.    Christ,  the  Savior, — Christ  the  King,  is  born  in  the  city  of  David. 

IvA  McDonald,  '20. 

"AN  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD  STOOD  BY  THEM." 

  (St.  Luke  H.  9.) 

Scarcely  a  leaf  on  the  olive  trees  stirred.  The  hill  side  was  wrapped  in  that 
quiet  slumber,  which  gives  peace  and  rest  to  a  tired  world.  Even  the  faithful  shep- 
herds, so  careful  of  their  numerous  flocks,  wearied  by  watching,  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  half-consciousness  and  dreaming.  Then  in  an  instant  the  darkened  hill 
side  became  radiant  with  the  "brightness  of  God"  and  "an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  them."  Fear  seized  the  hearts  of  the  simple,  untaught  country  shepherds  and, 
struck  dumb  by  the  miracously  glorious  sight  before  them,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
transfixed;  but  the  "angel  spoke  to  them"  and  said,  "Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall  be  to  all  people,  for  this  day  is  born  to  you 
a  Savior,  who  is  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of  David,  and  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you ;  you  shall  find  the  Infant  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger." 
Then  the  whole  hill  side  was  covered  with  a  "multitude  of  the  heavenly  army"  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  sweet  blending  of  their  pure,  clear  tones  as  they  sang 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  In  a  twink- 
ling the  angel  choristers  vanished  and  left  the  amazed  shepherds  alone  on  the  silent 
hill  sides.  They,  burning  with  faith  and  love,  hastened  to  Bethlehem  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  Infant  lying  in  the  manger.       Marguerite  S.  Cleary  '20. 
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WHEN  HE  CAME  UNTO  HIS  OWN. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  Christ, 
the  King  of  Glory  came  to  earth  to  bless  it  with 
His  life-giving  and  soul-redeeming  radiance.  "He 
came  unto  His  own,"  and  now  'tis  Christmas,  His 
Birthday!  Called  by  the  sparks  of  His  love  that 
is  felt  in  our  glad  hearts,  we,  like  the  Wise  Men 
and  the  faithful  shepherds,  have  come  to  adore 
Him.  There  is  glory  to  God  and  peace  to  the  world 
this  day  of  days.  Joy  fills  the  hearts  of  each  Chris- 
tian £s  he  rejoices  in  the  birth  of  the  new-born  King 
and  spreads  His  joy  among  His  fellowmen.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  came 
the  Chri.stmas  spirit,  the  giving  spirit,  which  reigns 
supreme.  God  blessed  us  with  the  gift  of  His 
Divine  Son,  to  Him  we  offer  our  hearts  and  to 
each  ether  we  give  material  things  as  tokens 
of  love  and  friendship.  Giving  brings  true  hap- 
piness. To  each  soul  which  reflects  the  light  from 
on  high,  there  is  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give,  for  He  has  come  into  His  own. 


ENTER  MISS  CHRISTMAS. 

.An  article  entitled  "Exit  Santa  Glaus?"  appear- 
ed recently  in  the  editorial  columns  of  America. 
It  concerned  itself  chiefly  and  with  good  reason 
about  the  prevailingly  pagan  character  of  our 
Qiristmas  observances  and  was  earnest  in  pro- 
|x;sing  the  complete  dismissal  of  the  Santa  Glaus 
myth  from  our  Christmas  lore  and  the  substi- 


tution of  the  great  facts  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
midnight  cave  at  Bethlehem,  the  watching  shep- 
herds, the  vision  of  angels,  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God  and  the  Divine  Child  Himself,  these 
tremendous  realities  from  which  the  day  gets 
its  only  as  well  as  its  holiest  significance,  prob- 
ably never  once  enter  into  the  minds  of  those 
whose  Christmas  gifts  bulk  largest  and  whose 
Christmas  ciicer  is  the  most  epicurean.  How 
far  Santa  Glaus  is  even  remotely  responsible  for 
these  contHtions  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say, 
e(|ually  difficult  to  conjectrre  what  remedy  his 
exit  might  provide.  But  while  waiting  for  the 
departure  of  the  venerable  old  man  with  its  pos- 
sible good  efifects,  the  optimist  and  the  Christian, 
who  should  be  identical,  hear  a  quick  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  world.  Enter  Miss  Qiristmas.  Miss 
Christmas  is,  or  should  be,  every  Catholic  girl  and 
especially  every  Catholic  college  girl.  She  it  is  who 
should  have  the  true  Christmas  story  on  her  lips, 
the  Christmas  spirit  in  her  heart,  and  the  pure, 
deep  peace  of  Christmas  in  her  soul.  She  can  tell 
that  story  to  younger  ones  at  home,  can  picture  it 
to  them  with  all  the  intimacy  and  authority  that 
are  hers  as  daughter  of  the  house.  The  spirit  of 
Christmas,  what  of  that?  If  her  Catholic  college 
has  taught  her  anything,  it  has  taught  her  that  the 
poverty  of  Bethlehem  was  a  very  vision  of  mod- 
esty, that  its  suffering  was  glory,  and  its  humility 
honor.  And  that  spirit  she  must  put  on  as  the 
very  apparel  of  her  moral  life,  the  armor  of  her 
social  hfe.  It  will  help  her  to  set  at  naught  the 
false  standards  of  pleasure  and  sensuality  of  the 
day,  it  will  make  her  a  gift  of  gratitude  to  her 
parents,  an  encouragement  and  guide  to  ber 
friends,  and  a  reproach  to  her  critics. 

The  moral  hope  of  the  world  today  lies,  in  most 
measure,  with  the  Catholic  college  girl.  Pagan 
music  in  the  non-Catholic  churches,  hedonistic 
amusements,  faithless  holiday  cards  are  only  so 
many  manifestations  that  the  materialism  of  the 
age  has  touched  with  unholy  hands  the  first  and 
sweetest  of  Christian  holy  days.  And  against 
this  demoralizing  spirit  fearless  Christian  mor- 
ality is  the  only  defense.  Such  morality  rests  in 
the  Catholic  womanhood  of  the  world,  and  the 
college  girl  is  the  woman  in  the  making.  She  it 
is  who  can  and  must  preserve  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  world.  Banish  Santa  Glaus  if  you 
wish,  y^t  best,  he  is  harmless,  at  worst  impotent. 
But  into  the  home  of  the  world,  enter  Miss  Christ- 
n-as  and  keep  forever  holy  the  Birthday  of  the 
King. 
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II''  ST.  I'RAXCIS  SHOULD  RKTURN. 

'Ilic  reverent  ])()])ularity  of  the  gentle  saint  of 
Assisi  has  l)een  well  expressed  by  Maurice  Francis 
E,gan,  who  calls  him,  in  a  late  biography,  "every- 
body's St.  I'rancis."  His  literal  philanthropy, 
his  marriage  with  poverty,  and  his  gospel  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  explain  the  un(Hsguised  in- 
terest and  admiration  with  which  the  socialistic 
twentieth  century  regards  the  "little  brother  of 
Christ."  His  associations  with  Christmas  are 
(|uite  as  close  and  characteristic  as  his  associations 
with  philanthropy.  Yet  they  are  quite  frequently 
forgotten.  In  the  same  inimitable  simplicity  with 
which  he  summoned  sun  and  moon  and  stars  to 
praise  God  with  and  for  him,  did  he  call  to  him 
his  rational  brothers  as  well  to  help  him  praise  and 
celebrate  the  Birth  of  Christ.  And  in  the  little 
tableaux  which  he  arranged  with  peasant  shep- 
herds and  kings,  and  a  little  wax  figure  for  the 
Infant  was  presented  the  first  Nativity  play.  The 
world  was  all  a  tremendous  play  to  Francis,  a 
drama,  even  a  tragedy,  perhaps,  but  always  a  tre- 
mendous outward  sign  of  the  inward  power  of 
God.  He  saw  all  things  from  the  sublime  per- 
spective of  eternity. 

And  sup])ose  he  should  return  today,  should  see 
his  Lady  Poverty  quietly  appropriated  by  organ- 
ized charity,  should  behold  the  lovely  vision  of  his 
brothers  stars  and  moon  shut  out  by  the  gay  and 
startling  spectacle  of  the  municipal  Christmas  tree 
and  worse  than  all,  should  find  a  thousand  un- 
worthy substitutes  for  his  little  crib  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  No  doubt  he  would  look  in  mild  per- 
plexity at  the  Christmas  family  circle  gathered 
about  the  dubiously  cheerful  radiator,  with  the 
brightness  of  artificial  light  about  them  and  the 
jingle  of  mechanical  music  in  their  ears  and  sigh 


from  the  depths  of  iiis  childlike  heart  for  the  glor- 
ious canticles  of  earth  and  heaven  to  ])raise  the 
coming  of  the  Saviour  as  in  the  simple  days  of  old. 


"WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN. 

So  fre(|ucntly  arc  the  novels  of  the  day  sold  on 
the  re])utation  of  their  author  that  the  thoughtful 
reader  picks  up  a  late  book  by  a  popular  novelist 
with  many  misgivings  as  to  just  how  far  he  may 
have  made  former  success  a  passport  for  present 
mediocrity.  And  because  such  misgivings  have 
once  or  twice  been  justified  in  the  case  of  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  we  recognize  with  more  positive 
pleasure  the  sincerity  and  wholesomeness  of  his 
last  novel,  "When  a  Man's  a  Man." 

It  is  a  story  of  the  West  and  of  Westerners,  a 
fearless  fearful  contrast  of  their  vigorous  freedom 
with  the  weak  and  ef¥ete  conventionalism  of  the 
East.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  millionaire  so- 
cial lion,  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  of  a  desira- 
ble lap  dog,  into  Honorable  Patches,  the  man  in 
every  rigorous  physical  and  moral  sense  forms  the 
plot  plenteously  supplemented  by  incidents  of 
ranch  life  in  Arizona.  If  the  enervating  and  de- 
vitalizing influences  of  wealth  and  society  are  held 
up  to  scorn  and  condemnation  by  the  writer,  the 
thin-blcoded  anemic  theories  of  aesthetic  culture 
af¥ected  by  the  freak  educational  societies  of  to- 
day receive  the  .same  merciless  exposition  through 
the  person  of  Professor  Parkhill.  The  atmosphere 
of  healthy,  robust  humor  saves  the  book  from  pes- 
simism and  morbidity  and  provokes  the  reader  in- 
to that  saving  attitude  of  laughter  at  the  artificiali- 
ties of  life.  Admirers  of  Harold  Bell  Wright  find 
the  realization  of  their  highest  hopes  in  "When  a 
Man's  a  Man." 


CHRISTMAS  TIDINGS. 


HRISTMAS  comes  with  every  year 
Happy  Tidings  tlien  we  hear. 


Hearts  that  were  sad 
Are  then  made  glad. 
Upon  this  day  of  iioly  cheer ; 

Upon  this  day  our  God  was  horn. 
In  a  bare  stable,  cold,  forlorn. 

But  there  was  peace 

That  ne'er  will  cease 
Begun  upon  that  Christmas  morn. 

A.  COSTELLO,  '19. 
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THE  ST.  MARY'S  NOTRE  DAME  CLUB 

W  ll.L  KNTERTAIN  AT 
BREAKFAST  AND  CARDS 
FOR  THE 

Benefit  of  St.  ^Mary's  College  Building  Eund 

IN  THE 

florent1n1-:  room  of  the  congress  hotel 

tuesday,  january  second 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
12:30  o'clock 

MRS-  J.  KA^MOM)   MUKPHV.  CHAIRM.\iM  MRS.   HOWARD  HEWS 

4847  KEXMORE  AVENUE.  CHICAc;0.  PRESIDENT. 

STUDENTS  OF  ST.  MARY's  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  NOTRiE  DAME,  IND., 
ARE  MOST  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


"Miss  Fearless  and  Company",  the  play  given 
Xov.  26  in  St.  Angela's  Hall,  called  forth  appre- 
ciative comments  throughout  St.  Mary's  College 
and  Academy.  Staged  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neil,  the  performance  was 
skillfully  presented  and  the  Senior  Collegians  com- 
posing the  cast  displayed  unusual  dramatic  ability. 
Miss  Helen  Holland  as  Miss  Fearless  sustained 
the  part  well  and  found  strong  seconds  in  the 
members  of  her  Company.  The  hits  of  the  even- 
ing were  made  by  Miss  Lucy  Coontz  in  the  role 
of  Euphemia  Addison,  chaperon — a  lady  of  "un- 
certain age",  all  nerves  and  afraid  of  ghosts,  yet 
ever  hopeful  of  becoming  a  "Blushing  Bride"  ; 
Miss  Marie  McCabe,  as  Sarah  Jane  Lovejoy  from 
the  Lost  Xation,  who  "loves  ghosts  and  hasn't  a 
nerve  in  her  vastly  proportioned  body;"  Miss 
Frances  Lyons,  as  Katie  O'Conner,  maid  with  a 
fund  of  native  wit. 

Other  members  of  the  cast  were: 

Barbara  Livingston,     -     -     -     -  Miss  Mildred  Criill 

Bettie  Cameron.     -     -     -     -     Miss  Marie  Crowell 

Grace  Rand,     ------  Miss  Sarah  Moran 

.-Kgnes  Drew.     -     -     -     .     Miss   Helen  McCarthy 
M  arion  Reynolds,     -     -     -     _    Miss  Julia  Schwartz 
(Guests  of  Miss  Fearless.) 

Tu     c-i    ^   c-  ^  (Miss  Loretta  Clennon 

The  Silent   Sisters    -     -     -    i,,,.  tr,, 

I  Miss  EI!?.  Egan 

Just  Lizzie     ------    Miss  Mary  Kinney 

Chloe,  the  cook,     -     -     -     -     Miss  Mabel  Radican 

Necessity,  the  Prize  Hen,  a  Product  of  St.  Mary's  Farm 


Music  was  furnished  by  the  Rag  Pickers  Orchestra. 
Box  Office  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Teresa  Curry, 
Business  Manager. 

The  great  stimulus  to  the  play  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  recent  presentation  to  St.  Mary's, 
the  sum  of  $50,000.00  toward  a  Building  Fund, 
which  generous  gift  was  referred  to  by  the  Rev. 
L.  J.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C,  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance in  the  following  words : 

Reverend  Fathers,  Sisters,  Members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  Students  of  St.  Mary's: 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  superabundant  or  some- 
thing worse,  I  am  responding  to  a  request  that  I 
delay  you  with  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  each  one  of  you  to  ex- 
press personally,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  do  and  so 
much  better  than  I  could"  do  for  you,  your  appre- 
ciation of  this  splendid  entertainment  and  your 
congratulations  to  those  who  have  provided  it. 
Concerning  the  play  as  played  I  shall  merely 
remark  that  many  professional  jierformances  are 
staged  in  a  manner  not  so  good. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  compli- 
ment on  the  spirit  which  has  promoted  the  event. 
If  1  have  the  facts  correctly,  someone,  who  is 
seeking,  net  high-priced  publicity,  but  to  do  good 
simply  and  in  secret,  has  given  St.  Mary's  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  building  purposes.  And  it 
has  promptly  occurred  to  the  senior  class  to  pre- 
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pare  and  present  ihis  ))lay  as  a  way  of  increasing 
that  building  fund  to  whatever  extent  it  niiglit. 

Yon  imderstand  very  well,  of  course,  that  if  the 
I  loly  Cross  Sisters  were  to  receive  a  present  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  they  would  net  be  any  the 
richer,  that,  as  far  as  their  own  manner  of  life 
and  comfort  is  concerned,  they  would  still  be  just 
as  i)oor  in  s];irit  and  just  as  poor  in  reality  as  they 
are  now  or  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  What- 
ever the  sum  they  might  receive,  it  would  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  their  unselfish  work  in  behalf  of 
the  girls  who  come  to  them  for  education. 

Now  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  proceeds  of  this 
entertainment  will  raise  the  building  fund  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the  spirit  which  has 
inspired  the  effort  is  as  priceless  to  St.  Mary's  as 
it  is  creditable  to  those  who  have  manifesteJ  it. 
Your  Alma  Mater  appreciates  that  spirit — in 
whatever  form  it  may  find  expression.  It  is  the 
best  endowment  she  can  possess,  the  endowment 
that  is  needed  to  helj)  make  her  the  greatest 
woman's  college  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  defining  this  spirit :  you 
all  feel  it.  It  is  the  spirit  not  of  the  senior  class 
alone :  it  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  classes  at  St. 
Mary's.  This  was  merely  the  seniors'  turn  for 
expressing  it.  We  are  making  no  reservation  in 
assuring  them  that  they  have  expressed  it  re- 
markably well.        ^.       ^  ^ 

A  dramatic  triumph  was  scored  at  the  Amusu 
Theater  on  Nov.  9,  when  the  Junademic  Motion 
Picture  Co.  presented  for  the  first  time,  its  "up- 
to-date"  photoplay — "The  Conqueror." 

This  inspirational  picture  de:als  with  the  grave 
situation  (  ?)in  many  of  our  colleges  where  the  stu- 
dents become  so  attached  to  their  books,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  "really  important"' 
things  of  life, — candy,  flowers,  foot-ball  games 
and  foot-ball  heroes.  What  the  picture  may  lack 
in  other  phases,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
its  absolute  realism.  A  pleasing  combination  was 
affected  by  a  soulful  reading  of  the  lines  that  the 
spectators  might  appreciate  more  keenly  the  in- 
tensity of  the  situation. 

Between  acts,  the  "Lady  Minstrels"  entertained 
with  clever  jokes  and  merry  songs,  all  of  which 
had  immediate  bearing  upon  the  members  of  the 
Collegiate  and  Academic  classes.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  interludes  was  the  Rococo  Dance  by 
Miss  Cleon  Pernod. 


As  an  aftermatii,  tiie  guests  were  ushered  into 
the  cozy  parlors  of  the  Junademic  Cafeteria, 
wliere  dainty  refreshments  were  served. 

^      ^      ^  ^ 

A  most  interesting  talk,  and  one  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, was  that  given  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  23,  by 
Mother  Mary  Louise,  a  I'ortuguese  religious  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  for  forty-one 
years  has  conducted  missionary  work  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  present  miserable  conditions  in 
those  eastern  countries,  due  chiefly  to  the  great 
population  and  small  area,  as  rehearsed  by  Mother 
Louise  was  most  realistic  and  it  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  atten- 
tive audience. 

*    *    *  * 

Pleasing  to  a  high  degree  was  the  \'ocal  Recital 
by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Eagan,  Nov.  21.  Mrs.  Eagan 
possesses  a  full,  rich  soprano  voice  which  showed 
excellent  training  and  work.  The  program  open- 
ed with  "Hear  Ye,  Israel!"  from  Mendelssohn, 
and  enibraced  many  other  delightful  numbers, 
chief  among  which  were  McFaydon's  "Love  is  in 
the  Wind,"  and  Aria— "Ah,  Fors  E  Liu"  (Tra- 
viata),  by  Verdi.  Miss  Eeulah  Lee  Taylor,  ac- 
companist, is  also  an  artist  of  rank. 

:):        *  ^: 

At  its  second  appearance  before  the  student 
body  of  St.  Mary's,  Dec.  2,  the  American  Oper- 
atic Company  gave  a  delightful  program.  The 
numbers  were  given  with  much  spirit  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  performers  found  reciprocal 
pleasure  manifested  by  the  audience.  Among  the 
most  enjoyed  selections  were:  "Estudiantina," 
"Carmen  Waltz,"  "Blue  Danube,"  "At  Dawn- 
ing," and  "Annie  Laurie ;"  the  last  of  which  was 
interpreted  with  such  originality  and  expression 
that  hitherto  unnoticed  beauties  were  brought  in- 
to prominence.  Encores  were  responded  to 
most  graciously.       ,.    ,    ,  . 

November  12,  marks  the  date  of  a  Reading  by 
Miss  Marguerite  Merington  of  New  York  City, 
The  selection  chosen  was  Miss  Merington's  own 
dramatization  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  so 
easily  did  she  handle  her  subject,  with  such  per- 
fect clearness,  that  the  salient  facts  of  Gold- 
smith's life  and  that  wonderful  masterpiece  in 
novel  writing  were  made  doubly  interesting  and 
impressive. 
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On  Dec.  3  St.  Mary's  was  privileged  to  liear 
the  celebrated  Paulist  Choir,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Finn.  C.  S.  P.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  both  sacred  and  secular  numbers,  among 
the  most  enjoyable  were :  "Inflamatus"  by  Ros- 
sini, "Hodie  Mecum,"  bv  Dubois,  "Ave  Maris 
Stella,"  "Down  St.  Peter's  Road,"  by  Schindler, 
and  the  familiar  "'Mocking  Bird."  The  work  of 
the  soloists — Master  LeRoy  Krutzeborn,  So- 
prano; Master  James  McGrath,  Mezzo-soprano; 
Mr.  Arthur  Craft, Tenor,  and  Mr.  Frank  Dunford, 
Bass, — as  well  as  that  of  the  full  choir,  gave  evi- 
dence of  strenuous  and  incessant  training  on  the 
part  of  Fatlier  Finn,  and  of  earnest  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  members,  heather  Finn 
stated  that  in  preparing  the  program  he  had 
endeavored  to  represent  as  many  different  schools 
of  musical  composition  as  possible.  The  selec- 
tions were  most  difficult,  yet  they  were  sung  with 
nia.sterful  finish. 


NOTES. 

Don't  Forget  the  Date — January  2.  And 
make  the  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  Card 
Party  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  your  holiday 
plea.sures.  All  students  of  St.  Mary's  College 
and  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  are  most  cor- 
dially invited. 

The  spirit  of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend 
George  W.  Mundelein  in  establishing  a 
course  of  catechetical  instructions  for  the 
next  five  years  in  all  the  parish  churches 
of  Chicago  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  by  the 
priests  of  Holy  Cross  in  the  course  of  sermons 
given  by  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Church.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  St.  Mary's  to  have  the  course 
repeated  here,  during  the  month  of  November. 
The  sermons  themselves  have  been  characterized 
by  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  characteristic  of  the 
Order  of  Holy  Cross,  the  idea  is  truly  inspir- 
ational, and  the  fruits  no  less  than  the  motive 
animating  the  work  must  be  for  the  greater  glorv 
of  God. 

During  the  month,  the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  W.  Kelly, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  spent  a  few  hours 
with  friends  at  St.  Mary's. 

Miss  Anna  Hunt,  President  of  St.  Mary's 
Alumnae,  Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey-Sauter,  Vice- 
President,  and  Mrs.  Mettie  Touhy-Lampert, 
Treasurer,  met  at  St.  Mary's  recently  to  confer 


with  Mother  M.  Pauline,  Honorary  President, 
regarding  plans  for  the  Reunion  in  June.  The 
untiring  interest  manifested  by  her  children,  and 
their  joy  at  the  prospects  of  Home-Coming  Time, 
i*^  the  source  of  double  joy  and  happiness  to  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Stapleton  of  Omaha,  with 
their  daughter  Stellita,  were  Thanksgiving  guests 
at  St.  ]\Iary's.  The  Stapletons  were  enroute  to 
their  future  home,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the 
good  wishes  of  numerous  friends  go  with  them. 

The  feast  of  St.  Cecelia  was  the  occasion  of  a 
number  of  very  delightful  entertainments  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates in  music  were  entertained  at  a  card 
party  in  the  studio,  with  refreshments  of  sand- 
wiches, ice  cream  and  cake.  The  members  of  the 
vocal  department  celebrated  the  feast  of  their 
patron  saint  by  an  informal  program,  consisting 
of  choruses,  solo  numbers,  and  readings  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were  the 
very  welcome  sequel  to  the  impromptu  recital  and 
a  happy  conclusion  to  the  afternoon. 

We're  waiting,  waiting,  waiting, 

Can  you  guess  the  riddle  of  my  lay? 

We're  singing,  singing,  singing, 
For  its  only  nineteen  days  away ! 

Cecilia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 

The  short  Thanksgiving  holiday  extended  from 
Tuesday  noon  to  Friday,  too  short  a  time,  many 
of  the  girls  thought,  to  go  home;  too  long,  others 
concluded,  to  stay  at  school.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  interval  was  remarkably  fruitful  of  glowing 
reports  of  good  times  and  all  of  the  proverbial 
after-effects.  Late  sleeps  have  supplied  a  very 
effective  remedy  and  memories  of  Thanksgiving 
have  yielded  place  to  the  anticipation  of  Christmas. 

Thanksgiving  shopping  was  the  important  event 
of  the  vacation,  and  chaperoning  the  equally  im- 
portant responsibility  of  the  Seniors. 

A  very  pretty  dance  was  given  by  the  school  for 
the  College  and  Academic  Departments  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  November  29.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Messick  Orchestra,  and  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  hall  after  the  dance. 

By  very  kindly  forethought  moving  pictures 
were  provided  as  special  entertainment  on  Thanks- 
giving night.  The  film  of  "The  Lion  of  Venice" 
was  both  instructive  and  beautiful  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 
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ST.    M  ARY'S  CHIMES 


The  Meinl)ers  of  the  Canoe  and  'I'ennis  Chiljs 
elected  to  hold  office  during  the  season  were  as 


follows : 

CANOE  CLUB. 

Miss  Gladys  Rrmpe,  -----  President 
Miss  LoRETTA  Broussaki),  -  -  -  Vice-President 
Miss  Helen  Holland,  -----  Secretary 
Miss  Marie  Sh augh nessky,  -  -  -  .  Treasurer 
Miss  Cecilia  I'^itzciuhon,  -----  Captain 
tennis  club. 

Miss  Ruth  Reatty,     ------  President 

Miss  Margaret  Meredith,     -     -     -  Vice-President 
Miss   Mildred  Keily,     -----  Secretary 

Miss  Lucile  Scanlon,     -----  Treasurer 

Miss  Geraldine  Fleming,     -----  Captain 


ST.  MARY'S  ORCHESTRA. 

Violins — Misses  M.  Bradley,  G-  Broussard,  Clementine 
Deur,  L.  Pilliod,  G.  Finnup,  R.  Hilleke,  M.  Mcllwee, 
H.  Betz,  C.  Gushurst,  M.  Harmon,  M.  Jones,  C. 
Kelly,  E.  Erwin,  M.  Keown,  F.  Leszcznski,  M. 
Moynihan,  S.  Reynolds,  F.  Kienly,  A.  Pearson. 

Violoncello — Miss  Catherine  Deur. 

Harps— Misses  H.  McCarthy,  C.  Davis,  L.  Weber,  L. 
McGuire. 

Mandolins — Misses  M.  Sullivan,  K.  Hawley,  C.  Schmal- 
zried,  E.  Kaspar,  H.  Kirchman,  E.  Holland. 

Guitar — Miss  E.  Sullivan. 

Accompanists — Misses  K.  Betz,  G.  Soldaiii,  M.  Draper, 
M.  Cleary. 

officers. 


President  Miss  Clementine  Deur 

Vice-President,      -----       Miss  G.  Finnup 

Secretary,      ------     Miss   M.  Mcllwee 

IJbraritn.    -------      Miss    M.  Jones 


it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the  successes 
of  St.  Mary's  students.  Alma  Mater  offers  hearti- 
est congratulations  to  the  youthful  musicians, 
Misses  Gertrude  Hjampton,  Sophia  Jobst  and 
Mabel  Bradley  on  their  Recital  at  Fowler,  Ind., 
Nov.  29. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  recent  election 
of  the  highest  potentate  of  our  beloved  Republic 
was  that  held  on  Dec.  4,  by  the  Freshmen  of  St. 
Mary's  College.  After  much  canvassing  and  con- 
secjuent  excitement  the  results  bulletined  were : 

President,  -  Miss  Iva  McDonald,  Pardeeville,  Wis. 
Vice-Pres.,  -  Miss  Anne  Kelleher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Secretary,  -  Miss  Geraldine  Fleming,  New  York  City 
Treasurer,    -    Miss  Marguerite  Cleary,  El  Paso,  111. 

True  loyalty  was  manifested  in  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations showered  upon  the  newly-elected 
officers,  for  no  one  deemed  it  necessary  to  demand 
a  second  counting  of  votes. 


During  the  month  of  the  Holy  Souls,  some  of 
St.  Mary's  friends  and  students  were  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved  relative.  Messages 
of  love  and  deepest  sympathy  go  to  Miss  Mary 
Callahan  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Miss  Marie 
Crowell,  of  her  grandmother,  the  Misses  Deur  and 
OT'rien  on  the  loss  of  their  grandfathers. 


BASKET  BALL. 


First  Basket  Ball  game  of  the  season  was 

played  between  the  Collegians  and  Academics, 

Friday,  Nov.  17. 

Score — College,  12;  Academics,  7. 

college.  line  up.  academy. 

M.  Collentine  |   „  ,     S  E.  Koeter 

„  „,     .  >  1^  or  wards    s  .  ■ 

G.  Fleming  \  (  A.  Pottinger 

E.  Sagendorph  /  j  D.  Mason 


M.  Rauner. 


I 


M.  Purman 
E.  Langley 
.  .M.  Schau 


N.Daly  /     ^  , 

.    ^  /  Guard 
A.  Dalzell  » 

Substitutes — B.  Murray,  M.  Greene,  A  Moran ;  E.  Lin- 
ville,  L.  Voris. 

Baskets  Madc—G.  Fleming  (3),  M.  Collentine  (2),  E. 

Sagendorph  (1),  M.  Purman  (2),  A.  Pottinger  (1). 
Timer— M.  M.  Kilpatrick. 
Scorer — F.  Duffy. 
Lines — M.  Guthrie  ;  L.  LeSeure. 
Referee— Miss  Gavin,  Director  of  Athletics. 
Mascots — Pauline  Lentz;  .•\lice  Murdock. 


Second  Game,  Nov.  27 — Played  between  Sec- 
ond and  Fourth  Academic  Classes. 
Score — Fourth  Academics,  16;     Second  Academics,  12. 
LINE  UP. 

second  academics.  fourth  academics. 

M.  Sugrue  I   ^  ,     )  J.  Railton 

'  "   M.Ward 

 C.  Curley 


7             .       r  Forwards  \ 

h.  Burkhartsmeier . .  \  i 

'  j-  Center  j 

j-  Guards 


 R.  Soldani 

\  C.  Deur 

1  M.  Hanner 


F.  Duffy  

R.  LeSeure. . . . 

M.  Shuster  

F.  Faulknor . . . 

Baskets  Made—].  Railton  (2)  4  Goals;  M.  Ward  .1 
Goals;  M.  Sugrue  (1);  E.  Burkhart.smeier  (2) 
4  Goals. 

Timer— M.  M.  Kilpatrick. 

Scorer — F.  Guthrie. 

Line — E.  Koetter. 

Referee — M.  Gavin. 

Mascots — .Mice  Murdock;  Anna  Railton. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
jart  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
nake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angrela's  AcndeiiiTi 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

3oth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

)ffice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
lome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

iCodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office; — Yard  and  Mdll,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 




,:^Mm.  \  No  Ho, 


[ome  is  Complete 
without  a  Piano 

 Sir^.-Vv 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davtes    Laundry    Co.,   2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Llgrhts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSaile  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  Che  Holg  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
nil  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

«07  mill  street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  L  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXaUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-lo  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 


for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  tor  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
».il;iB.ses  titled  undir  tliis  system 
•  If-  invariably  found  satisfactory 
Hfid  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Flione  2299. 

I)lt.  JOIIV  II.  F:I,I,I.V.  (tploiiK'trlNt. 

Suite  .'■)I2,  J.  XI.  S.  Building, 
Soitlli  IteuU.  ludliinn. 


KLINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  Bldg. 


Personal  AUenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticl^s  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

:tlO   W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sti 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfltg. 

['Fiesta'  Alba,  Priests'  Snppliei 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4 -Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Llnki 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO 

SOVTU    BEND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mail  and  telephone  delivere 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  Si 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  760  K. 


Office 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Rende 


Ho 


570 


Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Comer  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Idc' 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RCSIDEMCI 

Bell  Phone  IK 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  A» 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor. 


3'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sta. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


iporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fxir  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

e  make  and  keep  in  atoek  eTery  daaa 
•f  soods  required  by  different 
ReUsloaa  CommoBltlea. 


nry  C.  Durand,    Darld  C.  Bradley, 
CalTln  Durand,      J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Easper. 


Established  1861 

\)urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


Bne  Phone  5392 


Bell  Phone  392 


rhe  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

C|.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 
J  


...HNEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goea  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candles  told  here  exclusivelyf. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  it*  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders;.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6S*4.        BeU  Phone.  <>«. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER. 


Ul  SIAST  JSarFEUlgOIf  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholle  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Masazlne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the   Beat  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  fl%'e  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


3aRuarip,  1917 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 
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I 

m 
m 


Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  lUlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Hanison  5115     Automatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 


CO 


m\ 
ml 

m 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND 


Hollings  worth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  infancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  moBt  convenient  and  economlci 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dalnt 
luncbeons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hm 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ^ 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  ^ 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  la 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


t3l)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  COest" 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Fralick's 

131  N.  MAIN  ST..  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


50c 
75c 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1-00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 

and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or  Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 

St.  Edward's  HaJl  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.     Catalogue  Free.  Address 
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UR  sweetest  memories  are  nearly  always  fraught  with  sadness,  for  joy  and 
sorrow,  as  Father  Faber  tells  us,  are  sisters,  and  dwell  together.  This  kin- 
ship we  realize  at  times,  and  one  of  the  seasons  which  brings  it  forcibly  to  mind 
and  heart  is  that  which  proclaims  the  passing  of  the  old,  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
year. 

The  heart-throbs  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  measure  the  moments  as  they 
speed  towards  eternity,  and  the  spirit  of  Peace  hovers  over  the  opening  year. 
Hope  paints  the  future  fair,  and  good  wishes  bind  all  hearts  in  a  federation  of 
love  which  holds  its   conclave  around  the  manger-throne. 

But  as  over  Bethleliem  Mary  saw  the  shadows  of  Calvary,  so  in  our  thoughts 
of  the  coming  days  there  are  shades  of  sorrow.  Even  the  memories  of  the  old 
year  are  dear  to  us  ;  and  as  we  stand  eager  for  the  new  one,  dare  we  promise 
ourselves  a  renewal  of  moments  we  can  never  forget,  moments  which  opened 
before  the  soul  vistas  of  hai)piness,  wherein  we  walked  in  the  sunlight  of  God's 
smile?  For  every  one,  there  are  remembered  hours  when  very  sorrow  drew  us 
nearer  to  God  than  we  had  ever  been  in  times  of  prosperity  ;  and  does  the  future 
hold  moments  of  like  communion  ? 

We  cannot  tell,  but,  come  weal  or  woe,  we  are  in  (iod's  hands  ;  with  this 
thought  ever  in  mind,  and  confident  that  the  eternal  years  are  His,  we  shall  taste 
the  only  true  happiness  which  earth  can  know.  That  all  our  friends  may  enjoy 
a  year  crowned  with  this  blessing,  that  of  conformity  to  God's  will,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  The  Chimes  for  1917. 
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PROMISE. 

THE  morn  breaks  on  the  eastern  hills; 
The  dawn  is  mirrored  in  the  dew, 
The  birds  are  singing  to  the  world, 
The  day  is  new. 

The  chime  of  bells  is  in  the  air, 

And  songs  of  joy  and  gladness,  too, 
The  Child  of  Time  is  born  today, 

The  year  is  new. 

My  youth  is  like  the  year's  bright  morn. 
The  dawn  is  fair  and  life  is  new. 

Please  God,  I  ask  that  Thou  wilt  let 
That  life  be  true. 

Frances  Lyons,  '17. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERl. 


THE  man  who  is  the  impersonation  of  his  age, 
a  living  mirror  of  all  that  filled  the  minds, 
and  stirred  the  liearts  and  wills  of  the  na- 
tions, with  the  pidse  of  his  time  beating  in  him,  is 
Dante  Alighieri. 

He  was  born  at  a  time  when  Italy  contained 
within  itself  a  world  of  greatness  and  nobility. 
The  year  of  Dante's  birth  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  Florence,  his  birthplace,  of  Italy, 
and  of  Christendom.  In  the  year  1265,  occurred 
the  great  victory  of  Benevento,  where  Charles  of 
Anjou  overthrew  Manfred  of  Naples.  From  that 
time,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  emperors 
had  no  footing  in  Italy.  Also,  that  victory  set  up 
the  French  influence  in  Italy,  which  produced  such 
strange  and  momentous  consequences,  by  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  it  formed  between  the 
French  Kings  and  the  Popes.  Thus,  we  see  that 
Dante  lived  during  a  part  of  the  glorious  thir- 
teenth century,  and  just  at  the  time  that  unity  had 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  dissolution  was  at  hand.  Throughout  life 
he  looked  back  yearningly  on  the  faded  glories  of 
the  Empire,  and  clung  to  the  hope  that,  reunited 
with  the  Papacy,  it  would  rise  again  into  prom- 
inence. Living  in  such  an  age  and  belonging  to 
a  family  that  took  an  active  interest  in  the  politi- 
cal situation.  Dante  had  opportunity  to  know  the 
conditions  of  his  time.  This  indeed  influenced 
him  when  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  "The  Divina 
Commedia." 

Dante's    ancestors,    the    Guelfs,    were  ban- 


ished repeatedly  due  to  the  rival  factions  between 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  the  former  adhering  to  the 
Papacy,  the  latter  to  the  Empire.  His  father  died 
when  Daifte  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  thus  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother. 
He  was  educated  not  only  in  the  ordinary  cur- 
riculum of  the  days, — the  seven  liberal  arts, — but 
he  attended  the  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna. Dante  owed  much  to  Brunetto  Latini  for 
his  intellectual  training.  Under  such  a  tutor,  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  developed  rapidly.  He  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan, 
and  Ovid.  Another  friend  of  Dante's  was  the 
poet,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  a  genial  and  cultivated 
man.  All  the  circumstances  of  Dante's  youth 
were  favorable, — great  natural  gifts  and  energy, 
loving  and  large-minded  teachers,  a  circle  of 
friends  who  were  proficient  in  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  the  day,  and  a  social  position  which  se- 
cured him  from  all  pressure  of  care  and  poverty. 

An  event  befell  Dante  in  his  boyhood  which 
powerfully  influenced  his  whole  after  life.  This 
was  his  ideal  love  for  Beatrice.  His  devotion  to 
her  lasted  until  death,  and  in  a  highly  spiritualized 
form  appears  in  the  "Divine  Commedia."  Some 
hold  that  Dante's  love  for  her  was  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  chivalry. 

About  1293,  began  Dante's  political  career.  He 
rose  to  the  head  of  aflfairs  as  one  of  the  six  Priors 
who  were  chosen  annually  for  the  government  of 
Florence.  Each  of  the  six  exercised  his  office  in 
turn  for  two  months.    But  dissensions  arose  anfl 
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Dante  was  sacrificed.  He  was  banished  from  the 
city.  His  wife.  Gemma  Donati,  with  the  five 
children,  remained  in  Florence,  since  her  banished 
husband  could  maintain  her  no  longer.  Through 
exile,  he  became  great,  and  his  noble  nature  shines 
brightly  against  the  dark  background  of  his  ruined 
happiness.  However,  intense  bitterness  and  pro- 
found indignation  against  his  enemies  character- 
ized him  throughout  life.  For  eighteen  years  he 
lived  in  exile.  That  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  the 
highest  creation  of  his  genius,  should  have  been 
the  work  of  this  very  period  of  his  life,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  Dante's  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness. (3f  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  can  it  be 
more  truly  said  than  of  Dante,  that  his  life  is  re- 
flected in  his  works.  He  got  his  idea  for  the  "Di- 
vina Commedia"  from  a  study  of  the  scripture. 
Tlie  form  of  the  poem  is  that  of  a  vision,  or  a  se- 
ries of  visions  of  three-fold  realms  of  the  other 
world.  It  has  been  called  the  poetic  encvclopedia 
of  Western  civilization.  That  was  the  first  work 
of  a  great  literature,  the  creator  of  a  national 
tongue,  and  the  boundary  between  ancient  and 
modern  speech,  is  the  opinion  of  Dinsmore  in  his 
"Teachings  of  Dante."  Dante  has  been  criticized 
for  the  severe  judgments  he  gives  forth  in  the 
poem,  upon  the  political  acts  of  certain  Popes. 
But  this  is  ascribed  to  anger  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  political  hopes  and  to  the  crushing 
sorrows  of  exile.  He  loved  and  revered  the  Pa- 
pacy and  most  of  the  Popes,  and  while  he  hated 
certain  Popes,  he  never  ceased  to  respect  and 
honor  their  office.  Popes  at  dif¥erent  times,  have 
regarded  the  "Divina  Commedia"  as  a  master- 
])iece  of  literary  art.  for  they  thought  themselves 
justified  in  overlooking  this  exhibition  of  feeling 


on  the  part  of  overwrought  genius.  There  was 
no  heresy  against  cardinal  points  of  Qiristian 
philosophy,  but  only  an  occasional  outi)ouring  of 
resentment  against  certain ,  Popes.  Dante  was 
distinctively  Catholic,  and  gives  the  Church  the 
dignified  title  of  Spouse  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1310,  we  find  Dante  again  in  Italy. 
After  many  wanderings,  he  found  home  and  rest 
with  Can  Grande.  His  sons  were  with  him,  and 
Paetro,  the  eldest,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law  and  settled  at  Verona.  Dante's  last  work 
was  to  negotiate  an  understanding  between  Ve- 
rona and  \'enice,  and  to  that  end,  in  1321,  he  un- 
dertook an  embass)'  to  the  latter  city.  But  his  ef- 
forts were  fruitless.  No  sooner  had  he  returned 
to  Ravenna,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  grave  mal- 
ady. Boccacio  relates  that  after  receiving  the 
last  sacraments,  he  died  on  September  14,  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  services  of  this  medieval  seer  to  modern 
times  cannot  well  be  estimated.  He  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  popularizing  literature,  and  gave  form 
to  a  most  noble  language  ;  he  elevated  to  an  almost 
unattainable  height,  the  standard  of  literary  form 
and  beauty ;  he  has  impressed  upon  the  world's 
thought,  the  worth  of  the  individual  man. 

Hettinger  has  summed  up  well,  the  qualities  of 
Dante  as  portrayed  in  his  works,  when  he  said, 
"Each  of  Dante's  works  discovers  for  us  a  spe- 
cial aspect  of  his  intellectual  life.  In  the  "Vita 
Xuova,"  we  see  the  lyric  poet ;  in  the  "Convito," 
the  philosopher  ;  in  the  "DeMonarchia,"  the  states- 
man :  in  the  "Confessions  of  Faith,"  the  Christian. 
But  in  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  Dante  is  all  these 
in  one, — poet,  scholar  and  politician,  man  and 

Christian.  ^ 

Mary  Grahs,  16. 


REFLECTION. 


T   SEE  His  beauty  in  the  rose, 

j|'     His  smile  illumines  summer  skies, 

"*  The  breezes  gently  bear  His  breath, 

His  love  shines  throvgh  a  mother's  eyes. 


1  know  His  liaiul  guides  every  cloud, 
I  feel  it  in  the  wind's  caress. 

The  morning  dew  drops  hold  a  world 
Of  His  reflected  loveliness. 


I  see  His  image  in  the  child, 
I  seek  not  looks  alone  to  give 

Eternal  truths.    I  study  earth, 
Then,  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  live! 


May  A(;nes  Hillkke  '18. 
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TO  YOU. 

TIS  a  loving  wish  I  send 
On  this  blessed  day,  my  friend 
May  it  find  you,  far  or  near, 
Telling  you  throughout  the  year 
What  the  Angels  sing  above — 
"Love  is  God  and  God  is  Love." 

S.  A. 


A  TURN  OF  FORTUNE. 


' '  —pHIS  is  the  third  time  we've  had  to  put  that 
I  fool  Bumper  Boland  off  within  a  week," 
/  mused  old  Dad  Rodenthal,  the  famous 
engineer  of  the  Dixie  Flyer.  "He's  harmless, 
no  doubt,  but  you  can  never  tell.  I  don't 
want  to  take  no  chances  when  I  have  be- 
hind me  a  half-million  of  Uncle  Sam's  cur- 
rency for  the  boys  on  the  border.  Fll  be 
hanged  if  he  isn't  trying  to  get  on  again! 
Down  you  duffer!"  shouted  Dad  as  he  threw  a 
lump  of  coal  at  the  dark  figure  climbing  over 
the  side  of  the  tender.  "Follow  us  farther  and 
Fll  hand  you  over  to  the  Mexicans!"' 

"Don't  give  a  durn  if  he  does,"  muttered  the 
wretched  Bumper,  as  he  retreated  slowly  toward 
the  shaggy  shrubbery  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"This  country  is  the  limit.  I'd  just  as  soon 
beat  my  way  in  Mexico  as  anywhere.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  where  a  fellow  is  when  he 
hasn't  a  blessed  thing  to  live  for?  By  — !"  Bum- 
per gritted  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fists  in  a 
way  that  bespoke  volumes  of  hatred  "Tomor- 
row is  New  Year — New  Year  the  deuce !  I  guess 
the  new  one  will  be  just  as  bad  as  all  the  old 
ones.  Well,  what's  the  difference?  Poor  old 
Mother  used  to  tell  us  kids,  'Try  to  be  better 
this  year.'  Maybe  I  would  if  I  had  half  a 
chance.  I  haven't  had  a  square  meal  for  months. 
For  twenty  years  I've  lived  a  dog's  life  on  nothin'. 
Lemme  see  how  long  it's  been, — five,  twenty,  thir- 
ty-five years ;  I  remember  it  well — my  last  New 
Year's  feast.  Mother,  little  Rob  and  me,  the 
fresh  sausage,  the  hot  biscuit,  the  plum  puddin', 
my  plate  heaped  with  scraps,  brother's  pie-smear- 
ed face.  Mother's  smile, — and  now  they're  dead 
and  me  worse  than  dead — a  hopeless  hobo.  God  !" 

5|:  :f; 

When  the  old  engineer  went  down  from  his 
cab  to  oil  the  drivers  of  his  big  engine  for  the  next 
long  run.  the  desperate  tramp  climbed  back  to 


his  place  on  the  water-tank.  He  would  at  least 
go  down  where  the  weather  was  warmer. 
The  closing  day  and  the  gloom  of  the 
mountain  made  it  secure  for  him.  He  little 
knew  or  cared  where  he  went  or  what  became  of 
him.  For  hours  he  lay  half  senseless  in  his  spir- 
itless mood  with  the  fierceness  of  a  mountain 
storm  beating  down  upon  him.  He  tossed  from 
side  to  side  as  the  tender  swayed  and  rocked 
around  the  mountain  curves  at  a  mile  a  minute. 
He  held  on,  more  from  force  of  habit  than  from 
any  care  to  do  so.  During  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  vagrancy  he  had  "beaten  his  way"  over  every 
road  in  the  country.  He  had  ridden  everything 
from  the  slowest  freight  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. When  he  was  put  off,  as  he  was  almost 
daily,  he  merely  waited  for  the  next  train  to  con- 
tinue his  journey,  and  frequently,  as  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  would  get  back  on  the  same  train  from 
which  he  had  been  put  off.  Whenever  he  made  a 
through  trip,  as  he  had  done  once  or  twice,  he 
felt  unnatural. 

-I*  "t" 

Around  dark  mountains,  through  deep  valleys 
and  black  tunnels  the  Limited  sped  for  miles  and 
miles,  until,  on  entering  the  Cumberland  Gap,  the 
emergency  brakes  brought  it  to  a  convulsive  halt. 
A  large  fire  flashed  ahead, — the  danger  signal. 
Instantly  three  burly  men  with  masked  faces 
boarded  the  train.  One  climbed  into  the  cab  jf 
the  engine  and  covered  the  engineer  and  fireman  ; 
a  second  entered  at  the  side  door  of  the  baggage 
car  and  at  the  point  of  a  revolver  ordered  the 
clerk  to  open  the  safe  and  hand  over  its 
contents.  At  the  same  time,  the  third  board- 
ed the  front  end  of  the  day  coach  and  greet- 
ed the  terrorized  passengers  with,  "Bat  an 
eye  and  it'll  be  the  end  of  you."  A  woman 
in  the  front  end  near  the  outlaw  shrieked  and 
fell  between  the  seats  in  a  dead  faint.  Quick- 
er than  thought  a  bullet  struck  the  side  of 
the  steel  coach  beside  her  and  whizzed  through  a 
window  on  the  opposite  side.  No  one  else 
moved.  The  crowd  sat  in  motionless  terror.  It 
was  all  so  sudden — the  dead  of  midnight,  the 
jerking  train,  the  storm,  the  masked  outlaw,  the 
supposedly  murdered  woman,  had  petrified  them, 
conductor  and  all. 

Having  finished  his  task  in  the  mail  coach,  the 
first  outlaw,  driving  the  clerk  before  him,  entered 
the  passenger  coach  and  quickly  relieved  the  occi- 
pants  of  their  valuables.    They  submitted  meekly 
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to  the  demands  of  the  outlaws,  preferring  the  less 
of  property  to  unpremeditated  death.  In  less 
than  three  minutes  from  the  first  sign  of  trouble 
the  men  had  gathered  their  booty  into  a  great  bag 
and  were  ready  to  be  off. 

As  they  liurried  down  the  steps  they  gave  a  low 
signal  to  their  companion  in  the  engine  and 
were  about  to  dash  off  into  the  darkness;  but  just 
.  as  they  reached  the  ground  there  came  a 
blaze  of  fire  with  a  sharp  report  from  the 
top  of  the  train,  and  the  man  carrying  the 
treasure  reeled  and  fell  heavily  ;  a  second  shot, 
and  his  mate  writhed  unconscious  a  few  paces 
ahead.  Bumper  Boland  leaped  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  car  upon  the  one  that  was  struggling 
and  held  him  hard  to  the  ground.  The  bravest  of 
the  passengers,  led  by  the  conductor,  rushed  out.. 

At  the  sound  of  trouble  the  third  man  had  van- 
ished into  the  darkness.  The  engineer  being  re- 
leased hurried  back  to  the  scene.  Old  Dad,  see- 
ing the  tramp  he  had  put  off  so  often  and  thinking 
that  he  was  one  of  the  bandits,  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him  furiously.  "So  it's  you,  is 
it  ?  You — !"  The  conductor  interrupted  quick- 
ly :  "Don't  hurt  him.  Dad,  he  brought  'em  down." 

*    *    *  * 

When  the  trouble  began,  the  violence  of  the 
emergency  brakes  had  shaken  Bumper  back  to  his 
senses  and,  observing  what  was  happening  in  the 
cab,  he  had  quickly  grasped  the  situation.  Steal- 
ing along  the  roof  of  the  baggage  coach,  he 
reached  the  end  of  it  just  as  the  robbers  were 
making  their  exit.  All  through  his  vagrant  life 
lie  had  kept  one  friend,  his  trusty  thirty-eight,  and 
now  it  had  done  good  service. 

The  wounded  outlaws  having  been  put  aboard, 
the  train  started  southward  once  more.  The  next 
day  finds  Bumper  at  the  Hotel  Southern  of  New 
Orleans  as  guest  of  several  of  the  passengers  at  a 
royal  banquet.  Life  looked  very  different  now 
from  what  it  had  been  the  night  before  from 
the  tender.  He  had  already  received  a  gener- 
ous share  of  the  treasure  he  had  rescued,  and 
later  in  the  evening  he  was  handed  a  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  Great  Southern  assur- 
ing him  of  a  life  pension.  To  make  his  reward 
complete  a  liberal  purse  from  the  soldiers  whose 
pay  he  had  saved  came  a  few  days  later.  Truly 
it  was  a  New  Year  for  Bumper,  the  hobo — a  glo- 
rious renewal  of  a  similar  event  some  thirty-five 

years  before.       tit        r-  -on 
Mary  Esther  Carrico.  20. 


COMPARISON. 

EFORE  my  risen  Lord   1  kneel 

In  awe  and  reverent  fear, 
Knowing  His  might  and  power. 

Feeling  His  glory  near. 

Before  my  Infant  King  I  kneel 

With  joy  earth  knows  not  of, 
Knowing  His  tender  weakness, 

Feeling  His  child's  sweet  love. 

Margaret  Sui.ltvan,  '18. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ILIAD. 


THE  word  epic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
enos  meaning  a  song  or  tale  intended  for 
recitation.  Such  a  story  was  usually  chant- 
ed by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Aristotle  the  es- 
sentials of  an  epic  are  a  dignified  theme,  organic 
unity  and  orderly  progress  of  action.  The  theme 
as  a  rule,  consists  of  the  deeds  and  fortunes  of 
some  hero. 

Homer's  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  stand 
first  among  the  national  epics,  and  the  author,  it 
is  agreed,  possessed  the  greatest  invention  of  any 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Smyrna  about  1000 
B.  C.  but  obscurity  veils  his  entire  life.  How- 
ever he  has  always  been  greatly  loved  and  ad- 
mired. The  Greeks  called  him  "the  poet,"  and 
looked  upon  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the 
standard  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of  religion  and 
early  history.  During  the  sixth  century  reciting 
these  poems  was  one  of  the  feats  at  the  games. 

The  Iliad  "is  the  shortest  single  subject  that 
was  ever  chosen  by  any  poet"  and  it  also  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  incidents  and  events.  It 
consists  of  twenty-two  books  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  sixty-five  lines.  It  is  a 
collection  of  Achaean  ballads  remoulded,  re- 
touched and  fashioned  into  a  complete  poem  bear- 
ing  "the  magic  stamp  of  a  master."  "Our  author's 
work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where,  if  we  can  not  see 
all  the  beauties  so  distinctly  as  in  an  ordered 
garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number  of  tliem  is 
infinitely  greater." 

The  theme  of  the  poem  is  the  fall  of  Ilium 
(Troy)  or  more  specifically  the  anger  of  Achilles. 
It  opens  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  covers  a 
period  of  about  forty-seven  days  and  closes  with 
the  funeral  services  of  Hector.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  generals,  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non, occurs  in  the  opening  lines;  our  interest  is 
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aroused  and  straightway  we  learn  some  of  tlie 
])red()ininant  traits  of  the  two  men.  The  mutU- 
ple  events,  results  of  the  ([uarrel,  follow  in  quick 
succession.  There  are  very  few  lines  of  narra- 
tion, everything  is  acted  or  spoken.  As  Aristotle 
says,  "Everything  in  it  has  manners."  Instead 
of  readers  "lionier  makes  us  iiearers."  It  con- 
tains more  dialogue  than  any  other  poem.  In  this 
and  in  its  simplicity  it  ranks  next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  is  similar  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  poem  is  remarkable  for  its  rhythm  and 
beauty  of  language.  Some  one  has  called  it  the 
"language  of  the  gods"  and  Aristotle  says,  "he 
(Homer)  was  the  only  poet  who  had  found 
"living  words.'  "  "There  are  in  him  more  daring 
figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any  good  author 
whatever."  The  sweetness  and  harmony  are  so 
great  that  one  writer  says  Homer  possessed  "not 
only  the  richest  head  but  the  finest  ear  in  the 
world."  Such  "exquisite  beauties  of  poetry  are 
attained  by  very  few."  One  particularly  fine  pas- 
sage compares  Trojan  camp-fires  to  the  moon  and 
stars. 

It  seems  that  Homer  developed  each  part  of  his 
epic,  each  point  and  characteristic  the  very  best 
he  was  able  and  that  best  reached  to  excellency. 
The  events,  simplicity,  beauty  of  rhythm  and  lan- 
guage have  been  mentioned,  but  he  has  also  intro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  characters.  About  half 
of  the  epic  is  devoted  to  battle-scenes  and  no  two 
of  them  are  alike.  The  warriors  receive  different 
wounds,  meet  different  deaths ;  each  battle  varies 
in  its  "horror,  greatness  and  confusion."  Some 
are  waged  by  mortals  alone  and  in  others  the 
gods  themselves  take  part.  In  fact,  the  gods  fig- 
ure strongly  through  the  whole  epic.  We  learn 
many  facts  regarding  Grecian  religion.  The 
heroes  trust,  obey  and  reverence  the  gods,  and 
they  are  rewarded  for  fidelity.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  this  in  Hector,  who  had  prayed, 
trusted  and  been  faithful  to  the  gods.  When  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  his  body  was 
disfigured  with  cruel  wounds,  shamefully  treated 
and  left  so  long  without  burial,  the  gods  kept 
watch  over  it,  healed  the  wounds,  prevented  decay 
and  finally  softened  the  heart  of  Achilles  who  al- 
lowed it  due  burial. 

One  of  the  Iliad's  chief  characteristics  is  its 
trueness  to  human  nature.  The  characters  are 
real  types  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  yet  they  are 
actual  men  and  women.  Achilles  and  Odysseus 
represent  the  ("ireek  ideal — perfect  mind  and  per- 


fect body  together  with  no])ility  and  courage. 
Achilles  is  passsionate,  courageous,  has  no  fear  of 
death,  respects  the  gods,  is  frank  and  sincere. 
He  acts  similarly  to  men  of  our  day.  He  was 
justly  angered,  and  sought  revenge ;  his  heart  was 
softened  when  his  beloved  friend  was  slain  ;  seem- 
ingly heartless  in  war  he  was  moved  to  pity  and 
compassion  by  the  prayers  of  an  aged,  lonely  and 
heart-broken  father,  to  give  fitting  burial  to  a 
most  hated  enemy.  Hector  is  the  type  of  son, 
loyal  to  home  and  country  ;  a  kind,  devoted  father 
and  husband.  He,  his  beloved  wife,  Andromache, 
and  their  baby  son  give  us  the  picture  of  a  true 
family.  The  farewell,  when  Hector  leaves  for 
the  fatal  battle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages.  Helen,  the  incomparable  beauty,  is  the 
disloyal  wife  though  her  words  and  deeds  fill  us 
with  pity  and  compassion.  Andromache  is  the 
ideal  woman,  a  true,  tender  wife  and  mother. 
Paris  is  gallant,  irresistible  but  not  courageous. 
There  is  an  interesting  simile  comparing  Paris  go- 
ing forth  to  battle  to  a  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river.  Every  character  in  the  poem  is  different 
and  every  one  represents  a  true  type. 

"It  is  this  human  interest,  simplicity  of  style, 
and  grandeur  of  treatment  that  have  rendered 
Homer  immortal  and  his  work  imperishable." 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

■^YOW   the    New   Year's   Eve   approaches  l)ringins 
\  thoughts  of  coming  year, 

With  the  hopes  and  (loul)ts  and  longings  in  fultill- 
ment  tinged  with  fear. 

May  its  days  for  you  abound  in  gifts  of  love  and  joy 
and  peace, 

May  contentment  all-pervading  fill  your  heart  without 
surcease ; 

May  the  love  of  friends  be  with  you,  and  of  all  whom 

you  hold  dear. 
And  the  love  of  God  forever  keep  you  safely  with  him 

here. 

That  your  soul  to  joy   exalted   may   with  happiness 
o'erflow, 

With  tlie  trust  inspired  and  holy  that  your  mind  may 
ever  know : 

Then,  with  love  and  joy  together  comes  the  blessing 
noble,  true — ■ 

Peace  that  passes  understanding,  old,  though  seem  it 
ever  new — 

Peace  be  e'er  with  you  ! 

Milhred  Keily,  '19. 
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WP^F.X  I  AM  OLD. 

H  EX  at  eve  I  sit  n  dreaming,  Then  there  comes  a  mighty  yearning, 

Of  the  morn  of  life  all  teaming.  As  of  hidden  fires  a  burning 

With  the  ;oys  that  there  about  it  lay.  In  a  lonely  unfrequented  heart; 

I  can  feel  thy  presence,  seeming  And  all  joys  and  care  a  spurning, 

To  give  strength  to  me,  still  deeming  All  my  thoughts  to  you  are  turning. 

That  I'm  thine  though  years  away.  Though  we're  many  miles  apart. 

.\nd  if  when  shades  are  falling, 
I  should  hear  my  Master  calling, 

And  I  knew  that  He  had  summoned  me ; 
If  I  stood  and  asked,  a  praying- 
One  more  glance  on  earth,  a  staying 

'Twould  be  toward  thee — S.  jM.  C. 

Helen  Holland,  '17. 


EUPHUISAL  AND  JOHN  LYLY. 


THE  style  which  is  known  as  Euphuism  orig- 
inated from  a  moral  romance,  Euplnies, 
written  by  John  Lyly,  whence  his  name,  a 
Euphuist.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that 
he  lived  during  the  first  part  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  that  he  attended  Oxford  and  was  a  fre- 
quenter in  court  circles.  As  a  playwrite,  he  has 
received  some  renown  as  his  plays  were  intro- 
duced just  before  those  of  Shakespeare,  and  were 
tliC  most  popular  fiction  of  that  time.  Ben  John- 
son gives  him  at  least  mention  and  an  admiring 
bookseller  later  writes  of  him  as  the  witty,  hu- 
morous, unequalled  Master  of  Arts. 

Euphuism  is  peculiar  to  Lyly  alone.  For  this 
reason  the  punning  and  the  exaggerated  exam- 
ples in  any  other  literature  should  not  be  called 
Euphuism.  It  was  not  these  qualities  that  were 
dift'erent  in  Lyly  but  it  was  the  individual  way  he 
had  of  expressing  his  ideas.  Li  other  words, 
Euphuism  vvas  an  invention  of  Lyly.  His  char- 
acters were  dandy  men  and  fine  ladies  who  spent 
their  time  at  dinner  parties  discussing  pretty 
phrases  and  foolish  questions,  such  as,  why  do 
women  love  men  or  why  is  secrecy  in  a  mistress 
commendable.  Like  Go  wen,  Lyly  moralized  a 
great  deal,  figuratively,  he  stepped  into  the  pu'.pu 
and  delivered  a  sermon. 

Lyly's  romance,  from  which  he  gets  his  name, 
was  divided  into  two  books.  The  first,  "Euphues" 
or  "an  anatomy  of  Wit,"  was  edited  in  1579,  and 
its  secjuel,  "Euphues  and  his  England,"  edited  the 
following  year.  The  character  Euphues,  was  a 
gallant,  young,  yXthenian  Aristocrat  who  traveled 
first  to  Naples  and  later  to  England.    Briefly  the 


books  concern  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
young  man's  nature.  In  them  there  are  many  dis- 
courses in  religion  and  friendship  and  also  many 
love  scenes  over  which  the  women  of  that  period 
were  much  enthused. 

But  this  was  not  lasting  and  in  spite  of  his  great 
humor  he  received  little  or  no  patronage.  The 
folloiwing  passage  taken  from  a  petition  that  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  typical  of  his  style. 

"Thirteen  years  your  Highness'  servant,  but 
yet  nothing.  Twenty  friends,  though  they  say 
they  will  be  sure  I  find  them  sure  to  be  slow.  A 
thousand  hopes  but  all  for  nothing." 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  received  an 
answer  for  the  note  from  which  the  foregoing 
passage  was  taken,  but  again  his  admiring  book- 
seller writes  that  he  was  "heard,  graced  and  re- 
warded." Lyly  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
two  and  there  is  a  question  still  as  to  whether 
Lyly  tainted  our  language  with  exaggerated  style 
or  whether  he  caught  the  taint.  At  any  rate  his 
influence  on  literature,  it  is  certain,  was  neither 
good  nor  evil  because  his  afifectations  were  so  ex- 
cessive that  imitators  rejected  his  good  points. 
Such  writers  as  Macculay  and  Carlyle  had  marked 
peculiarities  of  style  but  their  good  qualities  were 
not  lost  by  them.  Lyly  had  many  good  points 
and  many  bad  ones.  There  was  an  exceptional 
neatness  and  finish  to  his  sentences.  They  were 
short,  comprehensive,  and  free  from  inversion  but 
still  his  subjects  v/ere  never  of  a  weighty  char- 
acter. In  fact  his  work  was  the  most  finished  of 
that  period.  Lack  of  variety  and  affectation  were 
his  chief  faults.    His  preference  for  form  rather 
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than  sense  was  very  marked  in  his  works.  It  is 
said  that  he  not  only  researched  natural  history 
for  names,  but  that  he  went  as  far  as  to  invent 
names  for  natural  history.  As  an  example  we 
see  the  following  in  his  work:  "Hippomanes 
ceased  to  run  when  they  had  gotten  to  the  goal." 

He  sought  to  interest  his  readers  by  style  and 
alliteration.  But  his  intentions  were,  no  doubt, 
of  the  very  best.  A  motto  of  the  School  of  Ro- 
mance of  which  Lyly  was  the  founder  was : 

"A  Golden  Sentence  is  worth  a  world  of 
treasure." 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  School  of  Ro- 
mance were  Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge. 
1  >oth  were  said  to  excel  their  master  in  poetic  qual- 
ities. "Rosalind,"  written  by  Lodge  and  com- 
posed of  the  language  used  in  Euphues  was  con- 
sidered the  flower  of  Elizabethan  romance. 

The  only  reason  that  we  have  any  record  of 
Euphues  to-day  is  because  of  the  extreme  to 
which  it  carried  a  particular  style  prevalent  in 
Europe  at  that  time.  Carried  to  this  extreme  it 
really  deserved  the  ridicule  which  it  received  from 
Shakespeare  in  "Love's  Labor  Lost."  Although 
Euphues  and  the  rest  of  Lyly's  works  were  popu- 
lar in  court  and  although  his  style  may  have  had 
influence  over  English  prose  by  showing  the  value 
of  balance  and  symmetry,  nevertheless,  by  its  ex- 
travagance it  sang  its  own  requiem.  As  a  work 
of  literature,  Euphues  was  hard  to  classify.  It 
seems  not  more  than  a  hand-book  on  social  morals 
and  manners  with  a  thin  plot.  It  may  be  said  to 
approach  the  character  of  a  novel  but  not  of  a 

novel  of  to-day.  ^  , ,  - 

^  Teresa  Curry,  1/. 


MY  REFUGE. 

TOXTGHT,  I  am  so  lonely,  Lord 
T  long  to  feel  Thee  near ; 
I  seek  Thy  Eucharistic  Home 
And  list.  Thy  voice  to  hear. 

Tonight,  I  am  so  weary.  Lord, 

My  lips — they  fail  to  pray : 
Rut  Thou  an  angel  sendest  down 

To  hear  my  tears  away. 

Tonight,  T  am  so  thankful.  Lord. 

That  Thou  dost  dwell  with  me, 
Bereft  of  friends  I  need  not  fear. 

For  always  T  have  Thee. 

M.  McDoucAL,  '18. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


TA  S  Camille  sits  dilligently  embroidering,  often 
fcM  she  lays  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  gazes  into 
/  the  blue  haze  of  the  afternoon.  The  setting 
sun  displays  for  her  the  story  of  a  flaming  past, 
and  daily  paints  it  impressively  on  her  beautiful 
soul. 

Her  life  had  but  one  great  epoch,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  which  brought  ner  back  to  America, 
just  one  year  ago.  Camille  lived  with  her  wid- 
owed mother  in  their  home  in  sunny  France,  until 
one  day  Madame  Antoine,  a  family  friend, 
brought  her  to  America.  That  was  four  years 
ago.  Since  then  she  had  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries 
and  pleasures  that  her  newly  discovered  environ- 
ment could  of¥er,  but  her  heart  was  still  with  her 
friends  whom  she  had  left  behind.  For  had  not 
Pierre  promised  that  one  day  he  would  come  to 
America  and  bring  her  back  to  France  ?  Mean- 
while he  would  look  after  her  mother  and  make 
])!ans  for  their  future. 

It  was  not  long  after  Camille's  departure  that 
war  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  France  was  en- 
gaged. Camille  thought  often  of  her  pretty  home 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  for  the  present  her  mother  and  Pierre  were 
safe,  and  Camille  could  not  return  until  some  one 
would  come  to  get  her.  War  has  very  little  mer- 
cy and  subjects  all  to  its  unspeakable  horrors. 
Pierre  was  summoned  to  the  front,  and  the  moth- 
er became  very  lonely  for  her  child.  She  too, 
had  given  sons  for  a  great  service  long  ago  when 
God  took  them  from  her,  and  her  aged  soul  couM 
not  endure  longer  the  scenes  which  took  place 
around  the  warring  nation  of  France. 

It  was  early  Novetnber  and  Camille  watched 
the  dying  flame  in  the  spacious  fireplace  in 
Madame  Antoine's  room.  It  was  past  midnight 
and  all  was  quiet.  She  had  slipped  into  her  dress- 
ing gown  and  settled  herself  before  the  fire  to 
decide  her  course  of  action.  A  letter  had  come 
stating  that  if  possible  Camille  should  return 
home ;  her  mother,  not  in  good  health,  was  anx- 
iously awaiting  her.  The  message  was  short  and 
a  bit  indefinite,  yet  it  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a 
persistence  which  Camille  could  not  evade. 
Should  she  really  go?  She  had  grown  to  love 
America,  its  pleasures  and  comforts  and  all  was 
so  lovely  here  with  Madame  Antoine.  Would 
she  ever  be  able  to  return? 

Thus  gazing  into  the  flickering  embers  of  the 
grate,  she  fell  into  a  reverie.    She  pictured  her- 
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St  If  again  in  the  little  cottage  in  far  away  France, 
with  her  mother.  Again  she  kissed  the  faded 
cheeks  and  smoothed  the  silver  hair.  (Uncon- 
sciously she  put  out  her  hand  as  if  she  were  do- 
ing it  now.)  To  be  with  her  mother  again!  And 
Pierre — oh.  how  she  wanted  him!  And  again, 
she  was  with  her  mother  at  the  little  table  by  the 
window  eating  her  evening  meal.  Then  Pierre 
came  to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  and  they 

had  talked  and  planned  It  was  all  so  real ! 

Yes.  she  would  go. 

The  "Loraine"  moved  slowly,  majestically  out 
of  New  York  harbor,  and  from  its  deck  Camille 
waved  ''(loodbye"  to  Madame  Antoine  and  her 
American  friends.  The  past  week  had  been  a 
dream  to  Camille  for  she  had  not  thought  it  possi- 
ble to  long  for  such  a  lonely  voyage.  Now  she 
knew  nothing  but  intense  expectations  and  antic- 
ij)ation,  and  the  vastness  of  the  sea,  its  power  and 
magnificence  charmed  her,  and  thrilled  her  very 
soul.  The  days  on  the  water  were  beautiful  days, 
— for  Camille  was  going  home ! 

It  was  five  days  since  she  had  watched  the  sky- 
scrapers of  her  new  home  fade  into  the  night,  per- 
haps never  to  welcome  the  little  foreigner  again. 
.As  she  stood  watching  the  rising  sun,  she  beheld 
the  first  faint  lines  of  France.  With  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  supreme  delight,  she  started  from  her 
reverie,  and  with  a  characteristic  gesture,  reached 
out  her  hands  toward  the  distant  shore.  It  was 
too  wonderful  to  believe.  ''Je  viens,  Pierre,  je 
viens,  I  am  coming.'' 

Within  twenty- four  hours  the  "Lorraine"  en- 
tered the  French  port  and  unloaded  her  passen- 
gers. Camille  hurried  to  the  station  for  the  first 
train  to  the  village.  Two  thoughts  were  upper- 
most in  her  mind, — Where  was  Pierre  ?  Was  her 
mother  really  ill  ?  Strange,  that  there  had  been 
no  one  to  meet  her !  Why  had  not  Pierre  written 
more  or  sent  some  one  to  meet  her?  These 
thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind  but  just  for  a 
moment.  Arrived  at  the  station  she  "had  five  min- 
utes to  wait  until  train  time.  She  paced  up  and 
down  the  platform,  too  eager  to  remain  seated. 
Her  face  had  a  worried  expression,  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  old  French  station  master,  her  brown 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  With  the  impetuos- 
ity of  her  nature  she  ran  up  to  him  and  greeted 
him  as  an  old  friend,  at  the  same  time  asking  ques- 
tions concerning  every  one  she  knew.  First  about 
her  mother, — but  of  course  he  did  not  know. 
Camille  might  have  guessed  that,  but  in  her  ex- 
citement she  forgot  that  he  had  not  been  in  her 


own  village  for  many  months.  Then  about  Pierre, 
"Oh !  monsieur,  ditez  moi  vite !  oh !  please  tell 
me,"  she  said  pleadingly,  "where  is  he?" 

For  one  moment  the  station  master  did  not 
answer.  What  could  he  say — for  news  from  the 
front  was  the  talk  of  the  village  and  yes, — he  had 
heard. 

"Ah,  Camille,"  he  answered  slowly,  "do  you 
not  know  that  Pierre  is  dead?" 

"Dead!  Mon  Dieu !"  she  whispered  hoarsely, 
but  that  was  all  she  could  say.  This  was  not  the 
time  to  be  sad,  she  was  going  home  to  her  mother 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  her.  No,  she  would  be 
glad  for  mother,  oh,  chere  mere !  Did  mother 
know  ? 

It  was  twilight  when  Camille  entered  the  little 
town  and  on  her  way  home  she  stopped  at  the 
village  church.  How  could  she  bring  herself  to 
act  with  courage  without  assistance  of  some  kind  ? 
P'or  she  knew  not  what  might  confront  her  upon 
her  return  home.  It  was  evening,  then  before 
she  reached  home.  There  was  her  mother,  sweet 
and  smiling,  aged  a  little  more  than  when  Camille 
had  left  her,  but  younger  and  stronger  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  her  child.  No,  mother  did  not 
know !  Not  even  she  had  heard  the  tragic  news, 
but  Camille  would  not  speak  of  it.  All  seemed  so 
beautiful  now,  just  to  be  with  her  mother  again. 

But  the  supreme  joy  of  welcoming  home  an 
only  daughter  was  but  a  gift  for  a  day.  Aged 
hearts  are  fragile  and  easily  broken  by  sorrow 
and  distress.  The  small  French  village  was  at- 
tacked and  became  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
horror. 

It  was  midnight  in  the  home  of  Madame  Mo- 
reau,  and  Camille  leaned  over  the  frail  body  of 
her  dying  mother.  Monsieur  Cure  repeated  slow- 
ly the  last  prayers  which  comfort  the  dying.  Sud- 
denly all  was  silent  and  a  deep  peace  filled  the 
room. 

"Camille,"  said  Madame  Moreau,  "go  to  Pierre, 
he  will  take  you  to  America  when  I  am  gone.  He 
is  coming  for  you  soon — soon." — and  that  was 
the  end.  The  frail  hands  of  the  mother  grasped 
those  of  Camille  who,  dry  eyed  and  trembling, 
stood  gazing  at  the  dear  brown  eyes. 

"Oui,  ma  chere  mere,  j'irai,"  she  cried — "Oh 
yes,  I  will  go  to  Pierre." 

Thus  in  America  with  Madame  Antoine,  Ca- 
mille recalls  old  scenes.  Every  day  the  sunset  of 
her  youthful  hopes  and  joys  is  repeated,  and 
every  day  she  takes  one  step  to  Pierre, — for  has 
sh.e  not  promised  to  go  to  him? 


Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 
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LIFE'S  TRINITY. 

ME  manger,   cross,   and  Host 

Are  life's  sweet  Trinity, 
Christ's  everlasting  love 

Is  l)oiinclless  in  these  tliree. 

When  life  is  full  of  fear 

I  clasp  the  cross  He  bore, 
And  patient,  wait  beside 

The  Tabernacle  door. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


CHAUCER  AND  THE  SHORT  STORY. 


"jf  F  tliere  is  one  tfait  common  to  all  men,  it  is 
|(  their  love  for  a  story.  The  sons  of  Eve  must 
"  have  listened  with  no  less  delight  to  her  stories 
than  does  the  child  of  today  listen  to  the  stories 
of  his  mother.  All  the  world  loves  a  lover ;  so 
all  the  world  loves  a  story.  Stories  are  every- 
where, in  the  novel,  in  the  sermon,  in  the  maga- 
zine, in  the  joke,  in  the  theater.  The  first  story 
was  told  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  last  is 
still  to  be  written. 

It  is  in  comparitively  late  years,  then,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  Chaucer  contributed  to 
the  short  story.  In  it,  genius  that  he  was,  he  saw 
endless  possibilities.  He  chose  a  form,  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  his  material  should 
not  be  cramped.  Thirty  pilgrims  to  Canterbury 
met  at  Tabard  Inn.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  host 
Thomas  Baily,  each  agree  to  tell  two  stories  go- 
ing to  and  two  coming  from  the  shrine.  The  plan 
was  exceedingly  flexible.  The  ever  changing  scene 
afforded  new  backgrounds  and  occasioned  casual 
description.  All  classes,  except  the  very  highest 
and  very  lowest,  were  represented  in  the  group. 
Every  story  form  then  extant  was  used,  the  fable, 
the  exemplum,  the  Mary  story,  the  conte  devot, 
the  lai,  the  fabliaux.  Chaucer's  handling  of  these 
forms  was  perfect.  Mr.  Canby  remarks  that  he 
knew  how  to  put  new  wine  in  old  bottles. 

Playing  an  important  part  in  the  making  of  this 
new  wine,  the  influence  of  environment  and  train- 
ing must  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  two  peri- 
ods of  Chaucer's  literary  career  were  imitative. 
He  copied  French  letters ;  from  them  he  learned 
the  art  of  writing.  Italian  ideals  brought  him  to 
himself.  Though  past  tlie  impressioni.sitic  age 
when  he  went  to  Italy,  his  visits  there  completely 
changed  his  view  of  life  and  literature.    He  did 


not  imbibe  the  sublime  sweetness  of  Dante,  nor 
the  sensationalism  of  Petrarch.  His  entire  inter- 
est centered  in  human  nature.  He  copied  the 
stories  of  Boccaccio  ;  but  excluded  all  that  was  not 
human.  Chaucer  carried  from  Italy,  chiefly,  in- 
terest in  the  classics.  Tlie  Nun's  Priests'  Tale  of 
Chanteelcer  and  Pertelote,  is  an  ancient  fable. 
The  House  of  Fame,  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  Knight's  Tale,  are  pic- 
tures of  ancient  classic  civilization. 

As  a  type  of  the  Italian  influence  quickened  by 
Chaucer's  own  genius,  Palamon  and  Arcite 
proves  an  interesting  example.  The  scene  is  an- 
cient Greece.  It  is  the  story  of  two  rival  lovers, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  for  the  hand  of  Emile,  sis- 
ter to  the  queen  wife  of  Eleseus.  A  hand  to  hand 
contest  between  the  retainers  of  the  two  knights 
is  to  decide  the  victor.  Arcite  is  successful.  But 
returning  from  the  arena,  he  is  fatally  wounded 
by  a  fury  and  dies.  Emile  becomes  the  bride 
of  Palamon.  The  plot  is  Boccaccio's  in  whose 
hands  the  theme  portrays  idealism.  The  two 
young  men  are  cousins  and  knights  sworn  ever  to 
seek  the  interests  of  one  another.  Palamoun  es- 
capes prison  by  disguising  himself.  He  greets 
afTectionately  his  cousin,  who  has  been  released. 
Only  after  they  have  failed  to  decide  peacefully 
who  should  win  Emile,  do  they  resort  to  mortal 
combat.  Chaucer  is  realistic.  The  cousins, 
sworn  brothers,  become  bitterest  enemies.  Pala- 
moun escapes  prison  by  drugging  the  jailer.  The 
earnest  fight  in  which  they  immediately  engage 
is  stopped  only  by  the  king.  The  epic  becomes 
a  short  story  full  of  vigor  and  action.  The  char- 
acters are  human. 

Chaucer  gave  to  the  English  short  story  its  hu- 
man element.  Men  and  women  were  his  subjects. 
He  wrote  the  Cantebury  Tales  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  a  little  past  forty.  He  had  seen  the 
world  as  a  politician,  as  a  courtier,  and  as  a  man 
of  letters.  He  knew  people.  Probably  no  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  has  better  un- 
derstood or  portrayed  character.  He  had  exper- 
ienced the  frown,  but  preferred  the  smile.  His 
genial  humor  is  wholesome.  He  was  versatile, 
but  borrowed  every  one  of  his  plots.  With 
Chaucer  is  ushered  in  a  period  when  quality  and 
individual  and  racial  genius  take  the  place  of  the 
type  and  the  nature.  In  the  history  of  the  short 
story,  as  in  the  whole  of  English  literature,  Chau- 
cer stands  forth  as  an  important  and  very  definite 

influence.  .  ..q 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  18. 


HY  trembling  light  true  signal  gave,  that  He 
Who  was  existent  from  eternity, 
Was  born  on  earth  as  Man,  Thy  pure  strange  ray 
Led  wise  men  far  to  worship  and  to  pray, 
O  heavenly  star ! 

With  but  one  purpose  wrought,  Christ's  praise  to  swell. 
His  love  supreme,  omnipotent, — to  tell. 
When  by  thy  guiding  ray  a  human  heart 
Was  led  to  homage  pay,  done  was  thy  part, 
O  heavenly  star ! 

Nancy  Dai.y,  '19. 
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MY  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH. 

HO'  we  are  many  miles  apart, 

Oh  dearest  Mother  of  my  heart — 

My  wish  to  you,  for  this  New  Year, 

Is  that  it  will  not  bring  the  tear 

Of  sorrow  to  your  loving  eyes, 

That  God,  in  Grace,  will  keep  you  strong. 

And  send  you  joy  the  whole  year  long. 

Alice  Harrinc.ton,  '19. 


THE  WONDROUS  STAR. 

ST.A.R  shone  forth  that  still,  clear  night 
With  softer,  yet  more  radiant  light, 
.■\  wondrous  message  to  impart. 
Tidings  of  joy  to  every  heart. 
For  on  that  night,  poor  and  unknown, 
The  Infant  Christ  came  to  His  own. 

Josephine  Kountz,  '18. 


THE  STAR. 

STAR,  by  God  so  dearly  loved. 
He  caused  thy  rays  to  shine. 
Above  that  humble  little  home, 
To  kiss  the  Babe,  Divine. 

Thy  loving  beams  all  radiant  shone 

On  Bethlehem  that  morn, 
'Twas  by  thy  light  the  Wise  Men  knew 

That  Christ,  the  King,  was  born. 

Gladys  Finnup,  'hS. 


MY  NEW  YEAR'S  GARDEN. 

N  New  Year's  Day  I'll  sow  three  seeds, 
True  love,  kind  thoughts,  and  sweet  content. 

Daily  I'll  nourish  these  with  deeds 
Of  courage ;  from  life's  year  so  spent 

A  harvest  fair  I'll  reap,  and  pure, 

Whose  fruits  will  tlirough  my  life  endure. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


15/ 


MAKING  AND  BREAKING. 

HEN  New  Year's  rolls  around  again 

It's  Resolution  day ; 
I'll  make  one  as  I've  done  each  year. 

The  only  proper  way. 

The  saddest  words  I've  ever  heard, — 
Perhaps  you've  heard  them  too. 

Are  these, — "My  resolution's  broke  '" 
Have  they  been  said  by  you? 

Hazel  Hawkins,  '20. 


ME  AND  NEW  YEAR'S. 


N  New  Year's  day  I  alwuz  seem 

Egzactly  what  I  haint ; 
And  ma  and  pa  do  git  so  scairt. 

They  think  that  I'm  a  saint. 


But  by  and  by  they  both  kin  see 

It  wuz  all  a  joke. 
And  each  fine  resolushun  made. 

Meant  one  more  to  be  broke. 


Ethel  Rauner,  '20. 
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AUCASSIN  AND  NICULF/ITF..  A  MEDIE- 
VAL ROMANCE. 

71J  ROUGH  all  ages,  people  liave  ever 
craved  the  short  story.  In  the  early  times  and 
even  up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  short 
story  had  ahsolutely  no  theme,  no  plot  nor  senti- 
ment. The  writers  still  clung  to  the  fables  and 
legends  and  iiad  not  yet  ceased  to  reproduce 
them. 

The  appearance  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 
marked  a  turning  point  in  literature.  It  brought 
a  new  theme,  a  new  plot  and  an  original  form  of 
composition,  equal  to  the  short  stories  of  the 
present  time.  The  original  story  of  Aucassin 
and  Nicollette  was  written  in  Troubadour  French 
about  the  twelfth  century.  Many  dif¥erent  trans- 
lations have  been  made,  but  the  one  considered  by 
us  is  that  of  Rodney  Macdonough.  The  real  au- 
thor of  the  story  is  unknown. 

During  the  twelfth  century  the  Count  of  Bou- 
gars  waged  war  on  Count  Garin  of  Beaucaire. 
Count  Garin  had  one  son  who  was  to  be  his  heir, 
but  this  one  son  Aucassin  was  in  love  with  a  slave 
girl  from  Carthage,  whose  name  was  Nicollette. 
Count  Garin  refused  to  have  any  connection  with 
Aucassin  unless  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  king 
or  a  count.  With  war  on  his  hands.  Count  Garin 
was  compelled  to  promise  Aucassin  that  he  would 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  Nicolette  provided 
he  would  go  to  war  for  him  and  return  victorious. 

Nicolette  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  high  cham- 
ber of  her  master's  castle,  so  that  Aucassin  might 
not  find  her.  Before  going  into  battle  Aucassin 
begged  his  master  to  tell  him  where  his  love  was, 
but  the  master  was  afraid  of  Count  Garin  and 
would  not  give  him  any  information  as  to  her 
whereabouts.  Aucassin  went  into  battle  so  en- 
grossed in  the  thought  of  soon  having  his  sweet- 
heart that  he  forgot  to  fight,  and  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive. When  he  realized  what  had  happened  he 
struck  his  captors  right  and  left  and  escaped  with 
the  Count  Bougars  as  his  captive.  He  took  the 
Count  to  his  father  who  refused  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. Aucassin  then  freed  the  Count  and  made 
him  take  an  oath  never  to  cease  waging  war  on  his 
father. 

Aucassin  was  then  placed  in  prison  and  one 
night,  as  he  was  weeping  for  Nicolette  she  her- 
self passed  by  his  cell  and  heard  him.  She  had 
just  escaped  from  her  tower  before  Count  Garin 
would  come  to  murder  her.    While  she  stood 


talking  to  her  lover  the  guards  came  to  slay  her, 
but  the  sentinel  pitied  her  and  warned  her  to  flee 
into  the  forest. 

Soon  it  was  rumored  about  that  Nicolette  had 
disappeared,  and  when  Count  heard  this,  he 
freed  Aucassin.  Once  more  at  liberty,  Au- 
cassin roamed  about  seeking  his  sweetheart. 
He  rode  through  the  forest  all  day,  and  in 
the  evening  as  he  was  tired  and  bleeding  from 
his  cuts  and  bruises  he  sought  a  place  to  rest.  He 
came  upon  a  bower  of  roses  woven,  as  he  recog- 
nized, by  Nicolette's  hand.  While  resting  there, 
he  mused  and  whispered  his  love  for  Nicolette  to 
the  stars.  She  was  nearby  and  when  she  heard 
him,  she  came  to  him  ;  then  together  they  rode  his 
horse  out  of  the  forest  to  the  sea.  There  they 
found  a  boat  which  took  them  to  Toulore  where 
the  people  were  warring  with  the  king.  Aucassin 
overcame  the  king,  and  then  both  he  and  Nicolette 
lived  in  the  castle  and  reigned.  Soon  the  Sara- 
cens came  and  took  the  castle  and  sent  the  men 
and  maidens  away  in  separate  ships. 

The  ship  which  bore  Aucassin  was  landed  at 
his  former  home  Beaucaire.  His  father  having 
died,  Aucassin  received  his  wealth  and  power. 
Nicolette  was  taken  to  Carthage,  where  she  found 
her  father  and  twelve  princely  brothers.  Once 
more  she  was  rich  and  free  and  had  everything 
she  wished  for — but  she  longed  for  Aucassin.  She 
learned  to  play  the  viol,  and  one  day  she  blacked 
her  face  and  disguisedly  mounted  a  ship  for  Beau- 
caire to  see  if  she  might  find  some  trace  of  Aucas- 
sin. When  she  learned  that  Aucassin  was  Count 
of  Beaucaire,  she  went  before  him  and  played  on 
her  viol.  He  did  not  recognize  her  but  was  so 
impressed  by  the  beautiful  music  that  he  told 
her  his  story.  He  told  her  of  his  love  for  Nico- 
lette, and  how  he  had  been  separated  from  her, 
and  now  he  thought  her  to  be  drowned. 

That  evening  Nicolette  dressed  herself  in  state- 
ly robes  and  sent  for  Aucassin.  \\1ien  he  recog- 
nized her,  he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  next  morning  they 
were  married,  and  from  then  on  lived  in  the  castle, 
as  happy  and  rich  as  they  had  desired. 

As  an  example  of  an  early  short  story  this  one 
is  especially  good  and  interesting.  Its  characters 
are  alive  and  true  to  life.  The  language  is  simple, 
smooth  and  unadorned,  the  series  of  events  flow 
in  a  logical  course.  The  story  has  not  that  at- 
mosphere which  the  fables  and  legends  possess. 
In  truth  it  is  a  short  story  of  worth,  and  is 
a  forerunner  of  the  stories  of  the  present  day. 

LUCILK  SCANLON,  '18. 
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REMIX  ISCEXCE. 

ri'H  head  bowed  down,  the  soft,  bronze  ghire 
Of  glowing  embers  burning  low, 

Sits  Father  musing,  memories 
Are  always  flitting  to  and  fro. 


His  tear-dimmed  eyes  upon  a  scene, 

Invisible  to  any  other, 
Are  raised  to  me,  yet  well  I  know. 

His  thoughts  are  with  my  absent  Mother. 

Cecilia  -Murphv,  '20. 


IDEALISM  IN  THE  SHORT  STORY. 


Y1  LISS  PERRY  defines  Idealism  as  "an  ef- 
Aj  \  fort  to  realize  the  highest  type  of  any  nat- 
ural  object  by  eliminating  all  its  imperfect 
eletnents — representing  nature  as  she  might  be." 
Idealism  is  necessary  and  therefore  inevitable  in 
every  true  work  of  art.  It  is  born  of  an  ideal 
which  it  seeks  to  express. 

The  author  imagines  his  characters  as  living 
and  moving  under  certain  conditions.  He  then 
asks  himself,  "What  should  this  character  be,  do. 
and  say  upder  these  circumstances?"  The  an- 
swer of  the  idealistic  author  is  not  governed  by 
the  impartial  view  of  real  men  and  women,  but 
by  what  he  thinks  they  should  do  or  say.  In 
this  one- Respect  the  idealistic  story  is  didactic. 
The  idealist  considers  what  reconstruction  would 
be  necessary  if  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  accepted  by  all  as  the  actual  rule  of 
their  lives.  This  is  the  most  idealistic  theme  pos- 
sible. The 'idealistic  author  builds  and  moulds 
his  whole  story  according  to  his  idea.  He  takes 
the  accidental  elements  from  his  material  to  ex- 
press its  real  significance.  Real  idealism  "leaves 
the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky.'' 

The  difference  between  Idealism  and  Realism 
is — what  does  the  author  think  of  life?  If  he 
thinks  it  good  he  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  so 
will  keep  close  to  it  in  all  his  writings.  This  is 
what  the  realistic  fiction  writer  does.  He  por- 
trays life  as  it  really  is.  But  even  then,  if  he  has 
ideals,  his  work  will  not  lack  idealism.  If  the 
fiction  writer  is  not  satisfied  with  life,  does  not 
think  it  very  good,  he  will  dream  out  something 
diflferent,  create  an  imaginary  world  for  himself 
according  to  his  ideal,  and  keep  close  to  that. 
He  portrays  life  as  he  thinks  it  should  be. 


Of  the  short  stories  that  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "Lost 
Word"  is  idealistic.  There  is  nothing  of  the  real- 
istic world  in  it.  His  characters  are  not  taken 
from  real  life,  are  not  the  people  we  meet  in 
everyday  life.    The  plot,  in  itself,  is  improbable. 

A  young  man  of  wealthy  parents  becomes  a 
Christian  and  because  of  this  is  disinherited.  He 
longs  for  the  wealth  he  has  lost.  He  wanders 
out  one  day  and  meets  a  keeper  of  the  temples. 
They  talk,  the  young  man  telling  his  story.  The 
old  keeper  promises  that  he  (the  boy)  will  forget 
the  name — -"God."  He  is  reinstated  in  his 
father's  house  and  life  goes  smoothly  and  hap- 
pily for  him.  But  then,  his  father  dies  and  while 
suffering  asks  the  boy  to  pray.  He  can  go  to 
"God"'  but  can  remember  no  more.  All  his  ef- 
forts are  of  no  avail.  That  name  is  gone  from 
his  memory.  Fortune  smiles  on  him.  His  wealth, 
fame  and  happiness  increase.  He  marries  and 
as  a  climax  of  his  happiness  a  son  is  born.  The 
little  boy  is  badly  injured,  one  day,  and  sorrow 
enters  this  home.  The  child's  life  is  despaired  of. 
As  the  last  hope  he  tries  to  pray  but  cannot  re- 
member the  word  "God."  One  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples comes  and  the  memory  is  restored.  The 
father  prays  and  the  child  becoines  better. 

There  is  a  mist  of  idealism  surrounding  the 
whole  story.  No  homely  details,  which  would 
suggest  real  life,  are  brought  in.  Everything  is 
idealized  and  expressed  in  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage. But  whatever  the  author  thinks  of  life  it 
is  his  duty  to  make  something  beautiful.  He 
must  give  exalted  pleasure  and  it  depends  on  the 
readers  whether  the  picture  of  life  as  it  should 
be,  makes  life  as  it  is  more  noble  or  not. 


I'^LORKNCE  OlESON. 
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"HIS  NAME  WAS  CALLED  JESUS." 

  (St.  Luke  H.  21.) 

It  is  li,specl  by  tender  infant  lips ;  it  forms  the 
last  gasping  accents  of  the  dying.  All  the  faith, 
the  hope,  the  charity  of  heaven  and  earth  are  em- 
bodied in  the  one  word.  To  a  sin-stricken  world, 
it  means  tenderness  and  mercy  and  light  and 
love.  Through  it,  the  martyrs  found  strength, 
the  blind  sight,  the  dead  life.  In  the  love  of  Him 
who  bore  it  from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  it  stands 
out  in  the  fullness  of  its  significance, — "Saviour." 
It  is  murmured  caressingly  by  the  sweet-faced 
nun  in  the  silence  of  the  little  chapel ;  it  is  uttered 
prayerfully  by  the  monarch  on  his  throne.  It 
pierces  tlie  darkest  clouds  and  reaches  the  ear  of 
an  ever-listening  God.  "Amen,  I  say  to  you,  if 
you  ask  the  Father  anything  in  My  Name,  He  will 
give  it  you."  The  angels  catch  the  sound  and 
bending  down,  adore;  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
thrill  with  hopeful  joy ;  the  sinner  trembles,  then 
raises  his  sin-crushed  head  as  he  finds  therein  a 
message  of  boundless  tnercy.  O,  the  majesty  and 
the  simplicity  and  the  power  of  the  name  of 
Jesus ! 


THE  MANIFESTATION". 

"We  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  East  and  are  come  to 
adore  Him."    (St.  Matt.  11,  20 

Reverently,  lovingly,  Mary  and  Joseph  are  bend- 
ing over  the  Divine  Babe.  He  sleeps  now,  but 
His  Heart  watches,  for  He  knows  that  a  little 
distance  beyond  Judea  three  love-led  souls  who 
have  been  awakened  from  their  slumber  by  an 
unusually  brilliant  star  in  the  Eastern  heavens, 
are  following  its  light  onward  over  hills  and  vales 
to  His  manger  bed.  After  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  they  reach  the  stable  wherein  the  King 
of  kings,  a  helpless  little  Babe,  is  reposing  on  a 
few  handfuls  of  straw.  Yes,  it  is  He  whom 
they  have  come  to  adore.    Opening  their  treas- 


ures they  give  with  a  good  heart  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincens-c  and  myrrh,  and  the  Messiah  reveals 
Himself,  through  these  faithful  Kings,  to  all  the 
(jentile  nations. 

Many  wise  men  of  today,  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  (iod,  and  faithful  to  the  star  of  inspiration, 
will  come  to  His  crib  as  did  those  wise  men  of  old 
on  that  first  E])iphany  ;  they  will  fall  down  and 
adore  Him  and  offer  Him  all  that  He  yearns  for — 
repentant,  loving,  undivided  hearts. 


COLLEGES  AND  CALENDARS. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  unity  in  creation  has 
filled  the  world  with  parallels.  E>etween  the  most 
universal  of  divine  conditions  and  the  newest  of 
human  adaptations  are  likenesses  so  evident  as  to 
make  the  more  apparent  dif¥erences  plainly  those 
of  degree  rather  than  kind.  Time,  that  first  great 
category  of  existence,  is  divided  absolutely  in 
Christian  history  by  the  first  Christmas,  and  the 
adventures,  misdemeanors,  and  heroisms  of  hu- 
manity are  accordingly  set  down  as  having  hap- 
pened B.  C.  or  A.  D. 

The  school  calendar  is  a  miniature  of  this  world 
calendar.  The  school  year  divides  itself  quite 
definitely,  though  somewhat  unequally  into  the 
periods  before  Cliristmas  and  after  Christmas  va- 
cation. As  the  centuries  before  Christ  were  a 
preparation  for  His  coming  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  law,  so  the  opening  inonths  of  school  pave  the 
way  for  the  real  work  of  the  year.  Nor  is  the 
parallel  of  the  proud  and  stiff-necked  generation 
lacking.  The  very  student  body  is  unconsciously 
possessed  of  a  before  and  after-vacation  attitude, 
in  fact  if  not  in  theory.  The  college  student  en- 
ters upon  his  year's  work  with  all  the  distracting 
effects  of  three  months  of  mental  inactivity  full 
upon  him.  Under  these  conditions  study,  disci- 
pline, regularity  appeal  to  him  as  superfluously 
serious  if  not  quite  unnecessary.  A  period  of  dis- 
contented readjustiTient  is  bound  to  be  a  part  of 
his  first  three  months'  college  program. 

Return  to  school  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
presents  quite  a  different  condition.  Ten  days 
and  some  hundred  miles  away  from  school  have 
given  the  student  just  the  perspective  that  he 
needs  on  his  work.  He  sees  education  of  mind 
and  soul,  self-control,  idealism  in  their  relations  to 
home,  friends,  and  society.  He  realizes  that  their 
influence  has  made  a  desirable  difference  in  him, 
he  determines  that  it  shall  make  a  greater  and  a 
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|)cniianent  difference  in  all  his  future  life,  lie 
begins  to  regard  his  college  course,  not  as  an  end, 
but  as  a  means  to  that  end  which  only  eternity  will 
fulfill.  And  so,  if  he  is  a  student,  and  not  merely 
an  attendant  at  his  college,  he  begins  the  new  year 
with  the  single  resolution  to  spend  the  remaining 
months  or  years  of  his  time  at  school  in  such  sin- 
cere and  thorough  self-improvement  that  the  w^ork 
of  education  in  him  may  not  be  void. 


MY  HOLY  HOUR. 

The  bell  has  rung,  the  lights  are  out,  my  pray- 
ers are  said,  and,  tired  and  discouraged,  I  drag 
myself  up  into  my  window  to  sit  for  a  moment 
alone  in  the  moonlight,  to  feel  the  message  which 
God  has  for  each  one  of  us,  if  our  hearts  be  but 
listening.  It  is  a  night  to  set  one  dreaming,  to 
carry  one  far,  far  away  from  the  weariness  and 
discouragement  of  the  present  into  the  brilliant 
hopes  and  ideals  of  the  future,  or  the  sweet  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  The  calm  serenity  and  beauty 
of  the  night  quiets  the  mind  and  brings  sleep  to 
the  eyes.  The  moon — a  great  yellow  crescent — 
hangs  low  over  the  St.  Joseph,  yet  it  casts  its 
mellow  light  upon  the  high,  dark  convent  steeple. 
The  gleam  falls  upon  the  cross  and  lingers  there. 
My  eyes  follow  it  to  where  St.  Michael  stands 
alert,  immaculate,  glittering,  pointing  us  to  the 
way  we  must  follow.  But  my  eyelids  droop,  the 
night  has  drawn  closely  about  me  her  veil  of  en- 
chanted forgetfulness,  and  God's  message  falls 
softly,  soothingly  upon  my  soul,  for,  in  my 
(ireams,  below  me  Pippa  passes  and  sings. 

"God's  in  His  Heaven — 
.Mi's  right  with  tlie  world !" 


STRAWS  IN  THE  WIND. 

The  old  saying  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure"  may  seem  irrelevant  when 
one  is  discussing  "Straws  in  the  Wind,"  but 
signs  are  symptoms  and  must  be  prevented  from 
developing  into  serious  results.  The  subject  how- 
ever, is  inexhaustible,  and  therefore  only  a  few  of 
its  features  can  be  mentioned. 

Today,  for  the  most  part,  the  desire  of  pros- 
perity stimulates  energy  and  ambition  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while  in  the  world.  Everyone  is 
thinking  and  above  all  acting.  But  are  the 
thoughts  properly  directed  ?  The  successful  work- 


er must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  hence 
the  universal  cry  for  education.  Colleges  and 
L'niversities  are  crowded  with  students  who  are 
eager  to  succeed  in  a  material  way.  Our  educa- 
tional systems  may  not  be  defective,  but  much 
could  be  done  to  put  into  the  minds  of  these  stu- 
dents the  right  kind  of  thoughts  and  principles. 

Knowledge  is  chiefly  recorded  and  communi- 
cated to  the  world  by  means  of  our  current  litera- 
ture. In  this  way  our  principles  of  government, 
learning,  and  morality  are  read  about  and  dis- 
cussed. These  principles  are  the  signs  by  which 
we  may  fairly  judge  not  only  the  intelligence  but 
the  morality  of  our  age.  False  philosophies  are 
expounded  in  our  literature  today,  and  (as  a  re- 
sult of  incorrect  teaching  in  our  schools),  are 
absorbed  by  an  undiscriminating  public.  Truth 
in  many  of  our  prominent  Universities  is  left  in 
the  background,  and  religion  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Hence,  we  are  turning  out  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents whose  minds  have  been  poisoned  with  unbe- 
lief and  indifference. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Where  can  the  ef- 
fectual remedy  be  applied  ?  Time  will  solve  it — 
but  can  we  afford  to  wait?  Why  not  insist  that 
our  educators  teach  the  individual  what  is  right? 
Educate  him  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  secular 
branches ;  teach  him  to  think  correctly  and  he 
will  act  accordingly. 

The  present  conditions  cannot  last,  but  unless 
the  individual  of  today  and  tomorrow  be  inspired 
with  high  ideals  and  worthy  motives,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  aims  and  achievements  of  today  will 
fall  far  below  the  worthy  standards  of  the  past. 
Let  us  begin  now  to  prevent  this  by  teaching  our 
youth  the  sane,  true  principles  of  correct  living. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 
SONGS  OF  CKEELAIiKG. 

From  its  Dedication — 
"To  My  Mother 
Who  made  the  morn  of  life  so  sweet 
The  day  is  fragrant  yet," 

and  its  Foreword — 

"To  you  who  grow  lonely  sometimes  for  quiet 
places  hack  home  where  the  pray  dew  lingers 
late,  and  where  the  blue-blossou'ed  clover  is 
sweet," 
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oil  through  the  last  tender  poem  of  the  collection, 
heart-tones  and  heart-throbs  echo  and  respond  to 
the  "Songs  of  Creelabeg." 

The  author,  Rev.  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  S.  C,  has  not 
soared  to  heights  sublime,  but,  true  to  his  own 
idea  of  a  poet,  he  has  sung 

"Songs  for  the  wide  world  to  hear, 
Weighed  with  meaning  and  moving  in  time." 

^    ^    ^  ^ 

"SoniL'thing  not  written  by  pedagogue  hiw 
With  syllaljles  marshalled  for  critics  to  scan 
That  never  go  home  to  the  heart  of  a  man," 

but, 

"Songs  for  the  ages  to  be." 

And  yet  what  subjects  for  deep  meditation  are, 

"In  God's  great  mind,  a  king  is  but  a  man, 
P'illing  a  throne  in  His  eternal  plan, 
.■\  crown  upon  his  brow," 

*    *    *  * 
"Oh,  reap  on,  nor  count  the  sheaves ! 
Reward  is  in  the  striving,  not  the  gain  : 
God  weighs  the  love  and  not  the  store  of  grain  !" 

Similar  thoughts  are  found  in  the  poems  "Wad- 
ing," "Tears  and  Blood,"  "Today"  and  "My 
Prayer." 

Although  this  harmoniously  sympathetic  little 
book  is  just  issued  from  print,  from  present  sales 
its  popularity  is  assured. 

To  the  Reverend  author  The  Chimes  oflfers 
sincere  congratulations,  and  repeats  to  him  from 
out  of  the  poems,  the  grateful  wish, 

"When  you  are  old,  may  all  your  memories 
Be  fragrant  of  the  scent 
Of  holy  deeds :  pains  you  have  tried  to  ease. 
And  helping  to  the  spent." 

( DEVIN-.A.DAIR  Co.,  New  York.) 
*     *     *  * 
THE  HEART  OF  RACHAEL. 

Disappointment  and  mediocrity  are  about  the 
only  things  that  one  is  sure  to  find  in  our  current 
fiction.  The  thoughtful  reader  is  indignant  at  the 
presence  of  both  in  The  Heart  of  Rachael,  the 
latest  novel  of  Kathleen  Norris.  That  the  book 
describes  cleverly  and  with  condemning  discrimi- 
nation the  ultra-social  class  of  New  York  society 
is  no  defense  for  its  essential  failure.  That  fail- 
ure lies  in  the  author's  wrong  and  un-Catholic  so- 
lution of  complications  arising  out  of  the  reinar- 
riage  of  a  divorced  woman.  With  what  seems  to 
be  an  instinct  for  the  cjuestionable,  the  author 
chooses  this  most  disgusting  of  American  social 
diseases,  divorce,  for  novel-treatment  and  cure. 
If  Kathleen  Norris  were  a  great  novelist  instead 


of  being  merely  a  clever  and  popular  one,  she 
would  have  largeness  of  vision  enough  to  see  that 
Catholic  treatment  of  this  malady  is  the  only  one 
fraught  with  healing,  and  ethical  strength  to  ap- 
ply such  treatment  fearlessly.  Instead,  she  dis- 
sipates the  cloud  of  scandal  and  resulting  unhap- 
piness  that  comes  to  mar  the  absolutely  ideal  life 
of  Rachael,  the  divorced  and  remarried  heroine,  by 
a  mere  accident  and  the  summoning  of  the  second 
husband  to  the  rescue.  Everything  is  forgiven, 
everybody  is  again  blissfully  happy ;  the  divorce 
though  unfortunate,  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
very  perfection  of  home  life,  and  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  first  husband  conveniently  com- 
mitted suicide,  no  longer  carries  a  stigma.  The 
real  and  tragic  solution  of  the  situation  is  thus 
obviated,  the  inexorable  law  of  God  is  carefully 
evaded  by  the  happiness  of  circumstances. 

(Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.) 


GRADUATE  RECITAL. 

The  first  of  the  Class  of  '17,  St.  Mary's  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  to  give  her  Graduate-Recital 
was  Miss  Eleanor  Mooney  of  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Miss  Mooney  is  possessed  of  musical  talent,  and 
the  numbers  on  her  program  which  follows,  were 
given  with  strength  and  decision  of  touch,  super- 
ior technique,  and  sympathetic  interpretation. 

Professor  Richard  Seidel,  Miss  Sophia  Jobst, 
and  the  Misses  H.  Hawkins,  M.  Shaughnessey, 
M.  Bradley  and  C.  Lennon  gave  able  comple- 
ments to  the  musical  treat  of  the  evening, — De- 
cember 13,  1916. 

Kreutzer  Sonata      -      -        .       .       .  Beethoven 

Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidfl. 
Idyl       -----  -  Kursfeiitcr 

Staccato  Caprice      ------  Friinl 

My  Heart  At  Thy  Dear  Voice — "Samson  and  Delilah" 

Saint  Saens 

Miss  Sophia  Jobst. 
Piano — Miss  Mabel  Bradley. 
Legende       -----       -       -  Stojowski 

.A.rabesque       ------  Debussy 

Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  7       -       -       -       -       -  Chopin 

Papillons       -------  Schumann 

Polonaise       ------  Moszkozvskt 

Hungarian  Dances      ------  Brahms 

First  Piano — Misses  H.  Hawkins,  M.  Shaughnessy. 
Second  Piano— Misses  M.  Bradley,  C.  Lennon. 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  SEiorcL. 
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GLEAXIXGS. 
CHRISTMAS  AT  ST.  MARY  S. 

The  hour  of  midnight  found  all  assembled  in 
the  Community  Church,  and  the  beautiful  Feast 
of  our  Lord's  Nativity  was  ushered  in  with  a 
burst  of  harmony  as  the  choir  sang  "Holy  Night." 
High  Mass  followed  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vag- 
nier,  C.  S.  C,  as  celebrant.  The  x\deste  Fideles 
rang  out  with  all  its  sweetness,  and  at  the  Com- 
munion, a  holy  silence  hung  over  the  hundreds  of 
adorers — to  whom  Christmas  had  come  in  its  ful- 
ness. 

After  Mass,  the  little  ones  gathered  around  the 
Crib  and  made  their  offering  of  innocent  prayer  in 
the  words  of  a  tender  hymn  to  the  dear  Infant. 

Beginning  at  six  o'clock,  Masses  were  celebrat- 
ed in  the  College,  Infirmary  and  Novitiate  chapels. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  assisted 
by  the  Revs.  J.  Devers  and  A.  MacDonald  as  Dea- 
con and  Subdeacon,  celebrated  the  Solemn  Mass 
at  8  :30  o'clock. 

^        ^  ^ 

The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  D.  Kelley,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  De- 
troit, and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callahan,  C.  S.  P.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  visitors  at  St.  Mary's. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Wilson-Meredith  (class  of  '78) 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  welcomed  among 
St.  Mary's  "Holiday  Guests." 

The  Spanish  Department  begs  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Dominican 
Fathers  at  Notre  Dame  of  the  works  of  Saint 
Teresa  in  four  volumes. 

Many  cards  expressive  of  kind  thought,  and 
remembrances  too,  came  to  all  who  remained  at 
St.  Mary's  from  those  who  were  privileged  to 
spend  Christmas  vacation  with  the  "Folks  at 
Home." 

HOLIDAY  NOTES. 

"Good  bye!",  "Merry  Christmas!",  "We'll 
send  cards!"  "Poor  things!"  floated  back  on  the 
frosty  air  with  an  accompanying  wave  of  hands, 
and  radiant  smiles.  As  the  last  limousine  rolled 
down  the  avenue  and  passed  out  of  sight,  the 
"Poor  Things"  began  hasty  preparation  for 
their  holiday  campaign. 

South  Bend  waked  to  find  itself  stormed  by  St. 
Mary's  shoppers  on  pleasant  duty  and  dutiful 
pleasure  bent. 

December  20-23  was  busily  occupied  in  tying 
])ackages  and  writing  cards  to  be  assigned  to 


Uncle  Sam  for  distribution  among  the  various 
post  offices  throughout  his  domain. 

Then  came  tiie  joy  and  happy  "Peace-witli-all- 
the  world"  feeling  on  the  Day  of  Days,  made  al- 
most a  foretaste  of  Heaven  by  the  solemn  holiness 
of  Midnight  Mass. 

Card  Parties,  Skating  Parties  and  Tramping 
Excursions  followed  in  quick  succession ;  the 
courtesies  of  the  hospitality  alternating  between 
the  Collegians  and  Academics  culminated  in  an 
elaborate  dinner  prepared  and  served  by  the 
Misses  Anne  Dalzell,  Margaret  Meredith,  Claudia 
Redmond,  Irene  Hannigan  and  Julia  Gonzalez. 

New  Year's  Day  brought  kindred  joy  in  the 
happiness  shared  with  a  classmate,  Miss  Mildred 
Meredith,  on  her  privileged  reception  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Though  no  longer  with  us,  the  bonds  of  truest 
friendship  hold  Sister  Mary  Rita  Carmel  (Mil- 
dred) ever  dear  to  the  Academic  Class  of  1916. 

While  the  pleasure  of  renewed  days  with  the 
returning  students  is  an  anticipation,  there  lingers 
a  fondness  for  the  "Good  Times"  just  passed 
away,  and  the  parting  epithet  "Poor  Things"  is 
laughed  at  as  a  huge  joke. 

The  Solemn  Verdict  of  Judges,  Jury  and  Par- 
ticipants— ■ 

CHRISTMAS  OF  1916  AT  ST.  MARY'S 

WAS  IN  EVERY  SENSE  THE 

REALIZATION  OF  THE  IDEAL. 
(Signed)  The  most  grateful 

CoLLlEGIANS  AND  ACADEMICS. 

^  ^  ^ 

With  Greetings  for  the  Season  St.  Mary's  sends 
heartiest  congratulations  in  response  to  the  mar- 
riage announcements  of  Mae  Edna  Heineman  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Bellette  Hofflieimer  of  Chicago;  An- 
toinette Elizabeth  Monnig  to  Mr.  George  Earl 
Grant  of  JefTerson  City,  Missouri ;  Helen  Welch 
to  Mr.  John  J.  Desmond  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Camille  Peurrung  to  Mr.  Harold  D.  Madden  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


With  mother-love  and  care,  St.  Mary's  takes  to 
her  bosom  little  Mildred  Lyons,  who  was  orphan- 
ed on  January  7  by  the  death  of  her  devoted 
father,  W.  A.  Lyons  of  South  Bend. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 


THE  MYSTKRIRS. 
(A  Reception  Sonnet.) 

if  N  number  equal  to  the  mysteries 
Jlf     Hearts  ponder  o'er  and  meditate  whene'er 
The  lips  recite  devotion's  choicest  prayer, 
Our  Lady's  rosary — perchance  shall  these, 
Beginners  in  a  life  devoid  of  ease. 
Retrace  her  triple  path,  ordained  to  share 
Her  joys,  her  sorrows,  and  her  glories  rare, 
As  one  by  one  each  New  Year  comes  and  flees. 

I'ull  joyful  they,  this  Ijlessed  morn  of  morns 
That  sees  them  don  Christ's  livery,  the  Cross, 

Though  conscious  e'en  Religion  hath  its  thorns 
And  transient  sorrows  shall  their  lives  em])oss . 

Yet  strong  in  hope,  once  life's  brief  span  is  o'er, 

To  bask  in  Heaven's  glory  evermore. 

Jan.  1st,  1917.  A.  R.  O'Neili.. 


RELIGIOUS  RECEPTION. 


With  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  fifteen 
young  ladies,  candidates,  began  life  anew  as  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  absence  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Alerding,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  Pro- 
vincial, presided  at  the  ceremonies  of  Reception, 
and  celebrated  the  Mass  which  followed.  Assist- 
ants at  the  Mass  were,  the  Revs.  W.  Corcoran, 
C.  S.  C,  and  F.  Wenninger,  C.  S.  C,  Deacon  and 
Subdeacon,  respectively,  and  W.  R.  Connor,  C.  S. 
C,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Irving,  C.  S.  C,  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  Notre 
Dame,  delivered  the  sermon.  Taking  for  his  text, 
"This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  therein,"  Father  Irving 
showed  that  the  entrance  into  the  Religious  Life  is 
truly  an  occasion  of  joy;  further,  he  drew  from 
the  F"east  fitting  application  to  the  new  life  of  the 
young  Sisters,  the  years  to  come  wherein  light  and 
.shadow  would  have  part,  but  keeping  always 
prominent  the  high  motive  which  prompts  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  years  to  the  service  of  God. 

Among  those  present  in  the  Sanctuary  were : 
the  Revs.  T.  Vagnier,  Chaplain ;  A.  B.  O'Neill,  D. 
J.  Spillard,  J.  J.  French,  M.  Quinlan,  J.  Gallagher, 
L.  Carrico,  J.  Farley,  J.  Boyle,  E.  Finnegan,  G. 
I'innegan.  P.  Haggerty,  F.  McKeon,  F.  McGarry, 
and  \V.  Donahue,  of  Notre  Dame  University. 


Those  who  received  the  Habit,  and  the  names 
by  which  they  will  be  known  are : 

Miss  Eunice  Cokely,  Woodland,  Calif.,  Sister  Mary 
Aloysius ;  Miss  Mary  Conroy,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Sister 
Mary  Ineen  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Mulvaney,  Portland,  Wis,, 
Sister  Mary  Doralesa;  Miss  Agnes  V.  Topasli,  Silver 
Creek,  Mich.,  Sister  Mary  Basilissa ;  Miss  Susan  M. 
Nolan,  Chicago,  III.,  Sister  Martha  Maria;  Miss  Jane 
Agnes  Quinlan,  Chicago,  Til.,  Sister  Mary  Nazarene; 
Miss  .^ngelene  Archambeaiilt,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sister 
Mary  Angelam ;  Miss  Mary  Lundergan,  St.  Michael's, 
Ind.,  Sister  Mary  Alban ;  Miss  Genevieve  Schics,  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  Sister  Mary  Gustavo;  Miss  Louise  M.  Sim- 
mons, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sister  Marie  TherSse;  Miss 
Mildred  M.  Meredith,  Trenton,  N.  J..  Sister  M.  Rita 
Carmel ;  Miss  Eileen  D.  Masterman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sis- 
ter M.  Rose  Eileen ;  Miss  Lodie  Louise  McCarty,  Austin, 
Texas,  Sister  M.  Clara  Louise;  Miss  Marion  Hill,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  Sister  Mary  Aniiella ;  Miss  Lillie  Mullarkey, 
County  Sligo,  Ireland,  Sister  Mary  Elwyn. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  December  10,  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  French,  C.  S.  C,  celebrated  Holy  Mass  in  the 
Chapel  of  Loreto,  for  the  following  Novices,  who 
after  two  years  of  probation,  were  admitted  to 
First  Vows : 

Sister  M.  Bertha,  Sister  M.  Lydia,  Sister  M.  Elaine, 
Sister  M.  Benedictus,  Sister  M.  Athanasius,  Sister  M. 
Oswald,  Sister  M.  Magdalena,  Sister  Mary  Agnes.  Sister 
M.  Monique. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

^  iVholesale  Grocers 

*     SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
jhartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
mrt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
|;ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
nake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
lichool. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  TH€  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &.  Co. 

The  Prescriptiorj 

DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
loth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

fflce  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
ome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogne  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  M/111,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ome  is  Complete 
without  a  Piano 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  Ihe  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON   &  HiBALY 


CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Cliicago,  Plione 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  Is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates'  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  Che  Holg  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXtlUISITEJ  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


correction 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

Miy  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
(Jlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
I'-e  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2209. 

DIt.  JOHN  H.  E:I.I,IS.  OpIonietrlHt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indlann. 


KLINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  BIdg. 


Personal  At'ention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER, 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  l)eat 
The}f'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

I  16  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  StM. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflts. 

Prieats'  Alba,  Prieata'  Suppllra, 

Blrettaa,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SterlInK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  OufT  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADa 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO, 

SOUTU    BOND,  INDIAIVA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Ordera  hy  mail  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mary'a  and  Notre  Dame, 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  St. 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  686 

Home  5842 


R  -j^,.  Home  5702 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend.  Ind. 


Offick 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residimck 
Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  .M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Avej 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor.  \ 


O'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  SU. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fxor  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

jVe  make  ud  ke«p  1m  atock  eTery  elaan 
of  Booda  reaolred  by  diflereat 
ReUg:fona  Commaaltiea. 


lenry  C.  Durand.     David  C.  Bradley. 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1S61 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMP0RTER8 

Lake.  Ualon  and  Bagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


ome  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 
j>r.  Washington  Ave.  and  Liafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets.  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colg^ates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Nobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIB  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  M94.         B«ll  Phon*.  018. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
QA8  FITTER. 


Va  BA8T  JKPFEUUIOI*  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Poblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  BlaKaalne. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Good 
Readlns  by  the  Beat  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shlllingrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  lUlonis  R.  R. 

Tkktt  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  HaiTison  S 1 1 5     Aatonatk  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  ^.  Fralick's 

in  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

HoUingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend.  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  moBt  convenient  and  economi 
fur  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dali 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  tu 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co. 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  l( 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beana, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Ol)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  Q)est" 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 
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AWAKIiNlXG. 

HAT  things  God  hath  prepared  eye  hath  not  seen. 
This  day  niy  soul  took  heaven  by  surprise ; 
Looking  at  dawn  with  wistful,  wakened  eyes 
Sudden  she  saw  the  visible,  terrene 
Face  of  the  morning  change;  a  mirror's  screen 
It  stretched.    The  discreet  curtains  of  the  skies 
Parted  before  it.    Spoiled  of  Divine  disguise, 
There  stood  to  meet  her  gaze,  with  naught  between 
Save  the  reflecting  dawn,  He  whom  my  soul  desires  ! 
The  altared  east  blazed  with  a  thousand  fires, 
And  "Holy,  holy,"  throbbed  its  luminous  choirs; 
Clothed  in  dyed  garments,  treading  down  the  dawn 
He  came.  One  timeless  breath  the  veil  was  drawn, — 
My  morning  tryst  has  ended, — He  is  gone. 

S.  M.  M. 


TWO  GREAT  SONS  OF  FLORENCE. 


/  EN  I  US  i.s  so  individual  and  personal  that 
ySl  it  seldom  meets  a  mate.  It  is  significant 
^"^^  then,  when  the  characters  of  two  great 
men  are  found  to  possess  many  similar  traits. 
Dante  is  sometimes  portrayed  as  a  man  of  vis- 
ions, a  solitary  figure  among  men.  But  in  the 
very  century  following  his  own,  there  lived  a 
young  Dominican  monk,  Savonarola  by  name, 
whose  life  bears  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
great  poet.  They  were  both  Florentines,  and  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
mother  city,  but  Florence  scorned  their  service, 
banishing  Dante  from  the  city  that  he  loved,  con- 
demning Savonarola  to  disgraceful  death  on  the 
public  square. 

Both  these  men  lived  during  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  Dante  at  its  beginning,  when  it  was 
more  truly  a  rebirth  in  letters,  .Savonarola  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  evils  of  the  movement  were 
most  manifest.  This  movement,  under  direction, 
brought  much  good,  Init  when  freed  from  such 
verse  it  was  accompanied  by  many  sins  of  the 
pagan  classic  age  without  its  original  greatness. 
This  unrestrained  license  was  its  doom. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dante  and  Savona- 
rola studied  from  their  portraits,  is  strikingly 
similar.    There  is  that  same  melancholy  expres- 


sion, the  same  indications  of  serious  thought. 
Both  viewed  life  in  the  light  of  eternity.  This 
attitude  of  mind  and  soul  gave  them  a  certain  re- 
serve which  their  more  careless  companions  did 
not  always  understand.  Their  lives  were  pre- 
eminently spiritual,  even  heroically  virtuous. 
Dante  was  a  man  of  povert}'  not  only  by  compul- 
sion, but  by  choice.  Before  the  confiscation  of 
his  goods  he  was  poor  in  spirit.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  Third  (J>rder  of 
St.  Francis,  especially  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  buried  in  the  habit.    In  the  Inferno  he  says : 

"I  had  a  cord  that  braced  my  girdles  round, 
Wherewith  I  erst  had  thought  fast  bound  to  take 
The  painted  leopard." 

This  cord  is  generally  interpreted  to  be  the  cord 
of  the  Third  Order.  His  was  the  faith  and  trust 
that  sufifering  could  not  move,  and  abandonment 
could  not  darken.  Some  might  dispute  his  hu- 
mility, basing  their  opinion  on  his  egoism. 
Egoism  he  had,  but  it  is  the  sublime  egoism  that 
knows  and  is  confident.  Though  he  placed  him- 
self among  the  world's  six  greatest  intellects,  yet 
he  was  always  ready  to  stibmit  to  his  guides,  Vir- 
gil, Statnis,  ]\lateldo,  Beatrice,  and  .St.  Bernard. 
Savonarola  practiced  all  forms  of  asceticism 
and  early  in  life  became  preeminent  for  his  mor- 
tification and  penance.  Fie  was  chosen  by  his  su- 
perior to  take  the  position  of  instructor  to  the 
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novices  in  tlic  monastery  at  Bologna.  The  suf- 
fering of  Savonarola  was  not  destined  to  be  tw^en- 
ty  years  of  exile,  but  within  the  short  period 
were  crowded  all  the  trials  and  misery  that  a 
strong  man  could  endure.  The  disgrace  was  all 
tlic  more  crushing,  coming,  as  it  did,  after  the 
brief  period  of  popularity. 

In  their  studies  Dante  and  Savonarola  showed 
similar  tastes.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  so  truly 
a  book  in  philosophy  that  its  author  has  been 
styled  "the  philosopher  of  poets."  He  pays  deep 
reverence  to  the  pagan  philosophers,  placing  them 
in  the  quiet  shades  of  Limbo,  and  hails  Aristotle 
as  "the  master  of  those  who  know."  Rivard  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  if  lost, 
might  be  restored  through  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Dante  is  the  poet  of  mysticism.  He  must  have 
been  very  well  versed  in  the  Apocalypse,  for 
throughout  the  poem  there  are  traces  of  St. 
John's  mystic  vision.  In  the  Paradiso  Dante  puts 
on  the  lips  of  the  blessed  the  same  holy  hymn  as 
was  heard  by  St.  John.  While  preparing  him- 
self for  his  work  of  reform,  Savonarola  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The 
whole  theme  of  his  sermons  was  to  make  ready 
for  the  Dies  Irae.  when  the  reckoning  would 
come.  It  was  his  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  that  won 
for  him  his  greatest  renown. 

The  careers  of  Dante  and  Savonarola  were  sim- 
ilar. Both  were  teachers,  Dante  through  his 
great  poem,  Savonarola  through  his  preaching. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  call  Dante  merely  a  great 
poet  and  a  genius.  He  is  something  more.  The 
Divine  Comedy  besides  being  "a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  literature"  is  the  lesson  of  a  strong 
moral  teacher,  spiritually  guided  and  enlightened 
who  seeks  to  detach  men  from  lower  things,  to 
uplift  their  ideals  and  leave  them  better  than  they 
were  before.  In  the  Inferno  he  pictures  the  hor- 
ror of  sin,  in  the  Purgatorio  purification  by  pen- 
pnce  and  hope  of  salvation,  in  the  Paradiso  the 
final  reward  of  good  works.  This  is  the  higher 
and  truer  estimation  of  Dante's  masterpiece. 
The  lesson  that  Savonarola  taught  cost  him  his 
life.  As  his  detachment  from  earthly  things 
grew  stronger,  his  horror  of  sin  became  the  more 
intense.  He  felt  within  him  the  stirrings  of  a 
mighty  power  to  go  forth,  and  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  There  was  no  thought  of  self  in 
his  decision.  He  aimed  to  uplift  the  morals  of 
the  laity,  and  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  cler- 


gy a  full  appreciation  of  their  calling.  He  tried 
to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  poverty  and  zeal  that 
had  made  Peter  and  Paul  other  Christs,  and  mar- 
tyrs to  His  cause.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  Savonarola  gave  his  life  to  God,  and  when 
his  burning  zeal  o'er-leaped  itself,  and  he  fell  amid 
the  jeers  of  those  he  lived  to  serve,  it  was  the 
end  of  a  life  of  sacrifice.  Savonarola  had  faults. 
It  were  folly  to  deny  it.  He  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful intensity  and  feeling ;  his  method  of  reform 
was  too  severe  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Flor- 
entines of  his  day.  Savonarola's  zeal  was  so  in- 
tense that  he  lacked  patience  to  forbear  with  hu- 
man depravity.  Even  though  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  attempt,  his  life  was  not  a  failure,  for  it 
was  consecrated  to  a  noble  cause. 

Dante  and  Savonarola  saw  the  evil  of  sin  and 
denounced  it  unconditionally.  Neither  Prince  nor 
Pope  escaped  the  bitter  lash  of  their  words.  Sa- 
vonarola never  hesitated  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  ease-loving  Medici  or  the  unworthy  church- 
man. It  was  his  condemnation  of  Alexander  VI. 
that  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  downfall. 
In  the  punishments  of  the  Inferno  Dante  never 
spared  royalty  or  dignity.  He  reserved  his  bit- 
terest rebuke  for  the  clergy.  When  standing  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  Nicholas  III,  he  says  that  it  is 
only  reverence  for  the  keys  that  restrains  him 
from  more  severe  words.  Nothing  on  earth,  in 
his  mind  is  more  exalted  and  sacred  than  the 
Church,  and  no  men  is  he  more  ready  to  honor  and 
revere  than  the  representatives  of  Christ.  Even 
when  he  meets  them  in  hell,  he  pays  them  instinc- 
tive respect.  Dante  and  Savonarola  realized  the 
sacred  character  of  the  priesthood,  and  any 
abuse  of  its  privileges  aroused  in  them  sor- 
row and  indignation,  proportionate  to  their  rever- 
ence. If  they  severely  censured  the  clergy,  it 
was  not  that  they  loved  the  churchmen  less,  but 
that  they  loved  the  Church  more. 

Dante  and  Savonarola  were  men  of  firm  con- 
viction and  principle.  Both  were  oflfered  terms 
of  conciliation,  but  Dante  chose  the  loneliness  of 
exile  in  preference  to  the  self-condemnation  of  a 
weakling.  Savonarola  chose  to  stand  by  his  con- 
viction and  sufi'er  for  it  rather  than  cater  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  scheming  Medici.  Unfortun- 
ately there  is  a  difference  between  Dante  and  Sa- 
vonarola. It  is  this  that  has  made  the  unhappy 
monk  forever  a  tragic  character  in  the  pages  of 
history.  His  attitude  towards  Rome  was  one  of 
revolt  against  the  papacy.  It  was  an  act  of  open 
disobedience,  and  cannot  be  justified.    And  yet 
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it  can  be  extenuated.  It  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
taken conviction  that  the  decree  from  Rome  was 
not  valid,  and  therefore  not  binding.  It  was  an 
error  of  awful  consequences.  Had  he  yielded,  he 
probably  would  have  met  some  milder  form  of 
punishment.  However,  Savonarola  is  not  with- 
out vindicators.  St.  Philip  Neri  believed  him  a 
saint,  and  many  Florentines  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  awful  tragedy  of  his  death  was  re- 
lieved, when  he  bowed  his  head  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing,  and  went  to  his  punishment  after 
having  received  the  sacraments.  In  the  study  of 
a  Dominican  father  in  \  ienna  there  hung  three 
Florentine  pictures — the  execution  of  Savon- 
arola, the  crucifixion  scene,  and  a  painting  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  One  day  a  friend  entered  the 
apartment  and  standing  before  this  group  of  pic- 
tures remarked:  "What  a  curious  combination 
you  have  here,  and  not  without  significance.  The 
first,  the  execution  of  Savonarola  is  the  judgment 
of  man  on  man  ;  the  second,  the  Crucifixion  of 
Qirist  expresses  the  judgment  of  man  on  God  ; 
the  third  represents  God's  judgment  on  man's 
judgment."  In  this  last  judgment  no  one  will 
suffer  unjustly.  Savonarola's  nature  was  such 
as  needed  wise  direction.  He  was  ardently  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  tendency  of  such  natures  is  to 
go  beyond  what  is  prudent.  Dante  was  guided 
by  Beatrice.  He  himself  admits  that  he  owed 
much  to  her  influence.  If  Savonarola  had  ex- 
perienced some  such  guidance,  he  might  never 
have  suffered  from  the  natural  tendency  of  unre- 
strained zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Neither  Dante  nor  Savonarola  has  his  resting 
place  in  his  native  city.  Savonarola  was  stran- 
p'ed.  his  bodv  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Arno.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence  is  the  cenotaph 
of  Dante.  Hoping  to  obtain  his  body  from  Ra- 
venna, the  Florentines  erected  for  its  reception  a 
splendid  sepulchre,  but  the  tomb  is  empty.  To 
the  Florentines  begging  the  remains  of  their  poet, 
the  Ravennese  replied  :  "You  exiled  Dante  when 
in  life,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  With  us 
he  found  a  home  and  grave ;  and  here  he  shall  re- 
main forever." 

This  fact  is  not  without  its  significance.  Their 
greatness,  the  greatness  of  Dante,  and  the  zeal  of 
Savonarola,  is  not  the  treasure  of  a  single  city  or 
people,  but  a  world  legacy,  that  all  humanity  has 
a  right  to  share.  Florence  cannot  call  them  all 
her  own.  and  yet  she  glories  in  having  given  birth 
to  two  such  great  and  loyal  sons. 

Mary  Kinnky.  '17. 


HER  LULLABY. 

Rest,  niy  Baby,  rest, 
Thy  head  on  my  breast  is  beginning  to  nod. 
Darkness  is  wrapping  us  close  in  her  fold, 
Hiding  the  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  the  gold, 
Alone  we  are  here,  little  Son,  with  our  God, 

Rest,  my  Baby,  rest. 

Sleep,  my  Baby,  sleep. 
Close  thy  beautiful,  far-seeing  eyes, 
Thy  Father  above  us  is  watching  His  child, 
And  in  His  great  love  upon  me  has  smiled, 
His  Son  in  my  lowly,  adoring  arms  lies, 

Sleep,  my  Baby,  sleep. 

Marie  Crowell,  '17. 


DANTE,  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


ANTE  has  been  called  very  appropriately 
"the  poet  of  philosophers  and  the  philoso- 
pher of  poets."  Our  modern  idea  of  a 
philosopher  as  one  who  has  a  hobby  along  some 
psychological  line  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
old  idea  of  a  philosopher  which  originally  meant 
a  lover  of  wisdom.  And  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  we  give  the  title  of  philosopher  to  Dante. 
Dante  himself  says  that  he  who  seeks  knowledge 
for  worldly  gain  has  no  claim  to  be  a  philosopher. 
His  own  life  is  the  strongest  testimony  that  he 
carried  out  these  recfuirements,  for  never  once  do 
we  find  him  sacrificing  his  principles  for  personal 
gain. 

His  primary  motive  was  praise  for  Beatrice 
whom  he  met  when  nine  years  old  and  for  whom 
he  had  an  ideal  love  for  ever  afterwards.  And 
this  praise  of  Beatrice  was  in  reality  jjraise  of 
wisdom  which  she  typified. 

In  the  works  of  Dante  we  find  him  in  every 
field  of  activity.  In  "Vita  Nuova,"  we  see  the 
lyric  poet ;  in  the  "Convito."  the  true  philosopher; 
in  "De  Vulgari  Eloquio,"  the  philologist ;  in  "De 
Monarchia,"  the  statesman  ;  in  his  "Confessions 
of  Faith,"  the  Christian.  Rut  in  the  "Divina 
Comedia,"  he  is  all  these  in  one — poet,  scholar, 
politician,  man  and  Christian. 

In  his  Divina  Comedia,  all  things  appeared  to 
him  from  their  proper  point  of  view,  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  show  the  prodigious  variety  of  his  learn- 
ing and  the  profundity  of  his  views.  And  as  a 
didactic  poet,  he  could  here  sketch  out  the  entire 
system  of  an  admirable  philosophy.  But  some 
means  was  needed  by  the  aid  of  which  the  sever- 
ity of  its  learned  forms  might  be  transformed, 
and  Dante  chose  as  this  means,  symbolism.  This 
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(iopeiuls  ui)on  the  incontrovertible  law  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  and  is,  also,  eminently  poetical, 
h'or  while  prose  places  immediately  under  the 
sign  of  the  word  the  thought  to  be  conveyed, 
poetry  places  there  images,  which  are  themselves 
signs  of  a  still  higher  thought. 

The  ]>oets  of  the  olden  times  regarded  as  posi- 
tive beliefs  the  myths  to  which  they  gave  ingen- 
ious inter])retation.  So,  likewise,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  each  event  recorded  has  both  a  real 
existence  and  a  figurative  signification.  The 
genius  of  Dante  nourished  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Bible  naturally  proceeded  in  the  same  manner. 
The  persons  whom  he  places  on  the  scene  are  real 
in  his  thought  and  significative  in  his  intention, 
they  arc  incarnate  ideals,  living  symbols.  The 
actions  which  he  imputes  to  them  ex])ress  the  re- 
lations of  the  ideas  under  the  name  of  which  they 
act.  The  whole  of  the  Divina  Comedia  is  pene- 
trated by  an  allegorical  teaching  which  forms  its 
inner  life. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  parts 
Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  It  is  designed  to 
show  figuratively  the  three  modes  of  being  of  the 
human  race.  In  Hell  he  considers  vice,  to  make  us 
understand  that  vice  is  opposed  to  virtue  and  the 
place  chosen  for  its  punishment  is  named  Inferno, 
by  reason  of  its  low  position  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  heights  of  heaven.  The  second  part 
Purgatory  is  so  named  to  show  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  soul  which  is  purged  of  its  faults  in 
time,  for  time  is  the  medium  in  which  every  trans- 
formation must  take  place.  In  the  third  part,  he 
treats  of  men  made  perfect  and  calls  it  such  to 
express  the  loftiness  of  their  virtues  and  the 
greatness  of  their  happiness,  two  conditions  with- 
out wdiich  we  could  not  discern  the  sovereign 
good. 

Dante  looks  toward  the  past,  of  which  he  is  the 


representative  and  toward  the  future,  of  which  he 
is  the  precursor.  He  is  the  epitome  of  an  epoch 
and  of  a  country  and  he  eptomizes  them  in  a  pow- 
erful personality.  He  accepts  a  priori  the  dogma 
of  a  future  life  and  makes  it  the  pivotal  point  of 
his  entire  study  although  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  deduced  a  posteriori.  Thus  there  is 
a  circle  at  the  foundation  of  Dante's  thought ;  but 
it  is  not  a  vicious  circle.  For  there  is  a  similar 
circle  at  the  base  of  every  origin,  because,  at 
every  origin  we  encounter  Him  who  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end. 

Dante  was  an  admirer  both  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle  and  borrowed  from  both.  The  idealism 
of  Plato  appealed  to  his  powerful  imagination. 
The  esteem  in  which  Aristotle  is  held  is  best 
shown  in  the  poet's  own  words,  "the  master  of 
those  who  know."  Dante  is  a  spirituaHst,  a  mys- 
tic, an  idealist,  like  Plato :  a  realist,  an  exact  rea- 
soner  like  Aristotle. 

He  has  been  called  "the  poetic  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas."  And  it  has  been  said  that  the  Divina 
Comedia  so  completely  embodies  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  were  the 
Bible  and  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  to  be  lost, 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith  could  be  reconstructed 
from  Dante's  masterpiece.  He  also  did  much  in 
stimulating  the  progress  of  the  experimental  sci- 
ences. He  helped  to  popularize  philosophy  by 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  her  exalted  truths 
ever  remain  the  same,  whether  expressed  in  the 
language  of  schoolmen  or  set  forth  in  poetic  dic- 
tion. 

Thus,  we  see  that  Dante's  primary  motive, 
praise  of  wisdom,  the  scope  of  his  writings  and 
the  authenticity  of  his  knowledge  combined  with 
the  very  circumstances  of  his  life  and  even  of  his 
death  to  merit  for  him  that  title  of  "lover  of  wis- 
dom,"  philosopher.  Mildred  Crull,  '17. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  HOPE. 

'I'IXY  fragile  flower 

In  Heaven's  garden  blooming  sweet, — 
Her  fancy  petals  ope  in  perfumed'  kiss. 
For  near  her  draws  the  Gardener.    What  bliss ! 

He  stoops — the  flowerlet  'neath  His  feet 

Enraptured  bursts  with  jov. 

Through  fleecy  clouds,  her  petals  fall, 

A  crimsoned  shower  of  love,  to  steep  a  heart 
In  hallowed  hope  and  love  of  Him  impart — 

The  Gardener  who  loveth  all. 

E.  MOONEY,  18. 
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CANDLEMAS  DAY. 

THROUGH  what  (ihsciire,  lialf-coniprelicnding  night 
Thou  shinest,  Christ,  for  light! 
Candle  and  Flame  Thou  art , 

Set  in  the  candelabrum  uf  my  lieart. 

S.  M.  M. 


CHARACTERIZATION  IX  THE  RAiAIAYANA. 


XE  of  the  first  impressions  a  student  re- 
ceives when  studying  Shakespeare  is  that 
human  nature  was  just  the  same  tliree  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  it  is  now.  The  men  and  wom- 
en, depicted  hy  the  master  dramatist  had  the 
same  ideas  of  moraHty,  the  same  petty  jealousies, 
and  tlic  same  admirable  qualities  as  the  people  of 
toda}'.  Times  may  change,  progress  be  made  in 
commercial  life,  and  new  facts  discovered  in  the 
scientific  world,  but  human  nature  remains  un- 
changed. 

When  the  student  has  grasped  this  fact,  he  is 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conclusions, 
for  human  nature  was  not  only  the  same  in 
Shakespeare's  time  and  in  Bible  times,  but  even 
in  ancient  times.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
life,  even  in  the  crudest  races  and  nations,  this 
fundamental  sameness  is  manifest.  These  early 
records  are  the  epics.  Almost  every  great  nation 
has  a  national  epic,  and  from  these  epics  one  re- 
ceives great  insight  into  the  early  stages  of  its 
civilization.  \\Vjodberry  says,  in  his  Appreciation 
of  Literature,  "The  epic  affords  the  best  intro- 
duction to  a  foreign  literature  or  to  that  of  a  past 
stage  of  culture."  Although  the  ejiic  is  supposed 
to  recount  the  deeds  rather  than  the  emotions  of 
men,  yet,  in  it  characters  are  vividly  portrayed 
and  give  the  reader  the  oj)portunity  of  comparing 
the  lives  of  people  of  former  times  with  those  of 
his  own. 

The  Ramayana,  the  great  Hindu  epic,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  truth.  Although  it  may  lack  the 
artistic  s})irit  and  face  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  it  displays  keener  .sympathy  with  nature 
and  a  more  romantic  appreciation  of  the  loves  and 
sorrows  of  mankind.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Ramayana  and  the  Iliad  is  marked,  but  until 
the  relative  antiquity  of  both  is  established,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  one  was  revived  from 
the  other. 


Perhaps  the  characters  best  portrayed  in  the 
Ramayana  is  Sita,  the  heroine  of  the  epic.  She  is 
most  frequently  described  as  "gentle-eyed"  or 
"meek-eyed,"  yet  these  modifiers  are  somewhat 
misleading,  for  she  proves  herself  to  be  a  woman, 
strong  in  spirit  and  capable  of  rising  above  ad- 
versity. Perfect  in  physical  beatity,  she  is  ideal- 
ly charming  in  character.  She  follows  her  hus- 
band through  his  exile  without  complaint.  Her 
companionship  is  a  solace  to  him  in  his  trouble 
and  a  consolation  in  his  disappointment.  In  their 
hermit  life,  Sita  accuses  her  husband's  brother, 
Sakshmana,  of  jealousy  of  her  husband  for  her. 
This  accusation  is  wholly  unmerited  and  it  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  ideal  woman  of  the 
epic  harbors  an  unjust  thought  or  speaks  an 
angry  word.  A  tragic  fate  follows  which  few 
women  on  earth  have  suffered.  To  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  in  India,  Sita  remains  to  this 
day  the  ideal  of  devoted  womanhood ;  her  dark 
sus])icions  sprang  out  of  an  excess  of  her  affec- 
tion for  her  husband,  and  her  tragic  fate  and  long 
trial  proved  that  undymg  love.  In  ancient  hymns, 
Sita  is  simply  the  goddess  of  the  field-furrow 
which  bears  crops  for  men.  In  the  Ramayana, 
however,  Sita  the  heroine  is  born  of  the  field  fur- 
row and  after  all  her  adventures  returns  to  the 
earth.  To  the  people  of  India,  Sita  is  not  an 
allegory  ;  she  lives  in  their  hearts  and  affections 
as  the  model  of  womanly  love,  womanly  devotion 
and  a  wife's  noble  self-abnegation. 

Sita's  husband,  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  epic  is  so 
natm-ally  dei)ictcd  that  the  reader  feels  him  to  be 
a  living  character  in  this  every-day  world.  Thor- 
oughly unselfish  in  obeying  his  father's  cruel  de- 
cree of  banishment,  and  strict  in  adhering  to  that 
decree  after  his  repentant  father's  death,  Rama  is 
truly  an  admirable  prince.  His  chivalrous  love 
for  his  wife,  and  gentle  courtesy  to  all  are  .strong- 
ly.appealing.    But  alas,  in  this  apparently  ])crfect 
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hero,  a  weak  sjjot  becomes  manifest  in  his  being 
influenced  by  slanderous  opinions.  Rama  sends 
his  loving  and  faithful  Sita  to  the  forests  to  live. 
This  deed  seems  inconsistent  with  his  character 
as  the  poet  Valinki  has  drawn  him,  for  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  a  man  who  had  lived  a  most 
praiseworthy  and  ideal  life  should  be  guilty  of 
such  an  injustice  to  one  so  dear  to  him. 

Tales  of  adventure  almost  always  contain  a  vil- 
lain, so  in  the  Ramayana,  there  is  Ravana,  the 
demon  god  of  Ceylon,  who  abducts  Sita  and  by 
this  act  gives  rise  to  Rama's  unjust  suspicion. 
Ravana  is  an  absolutely  ruthless  monster,  utterly 
destroying  anything  good  that  crosses  his  path, 
the  pagan  priests  and  sacrifices  being  his  special 
delight.  Next  to  Rama  in  battle,  Ravana  is 
greatest  and  fiercest.  Before  no  one  but  Rama 
does  he  retreat,  and  by  Rama  he  is  killed.  His 
ruthlessness  and  surroundings  add  stimulus  to 
a  plot  that  might  otherwise  become  rather  mo- 
notonous or  tedious. 

Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  admirable  char- 
acter in  the  epic  is  Lakshmana,  the  brother  of 
Rama.  From  motives  entirely  unselfish,  he  ac- 
companies Rama  and  Sita  in  their  exile.  Through 
all  the  disasters  that  take  place  in  the  story, 
Lakshmana  never  fails  in  his  duty  of  protecting 
Sita,  although  this  is  often  difficult  and  apparently 
impossible. 

These  are  the  main  characters  in  the  epic,  but 
the  others  are  all  just  as  human,  just  as  real. 
Each  one  is  drawn  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  true  sympathy  for  human 
foibles  and  weaknesses.  For  a  pure  study  in 
characterization,  the  Ramayana  affords  a  splendid 
scope,  and  is  a  convincing  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple out  of  whose  lives  it  grew  were  possessed  of 
more  than  one  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  make 
the  whole  world  kin.  „ 

MlLDRFD  KeILY,  19. 


THE  ONE  WHO  HELPED. 


GOD'S  GIFT. 


T 


HERE  is  a  gem  both  rich  and  rare, 
With  which  no  other  can  compare. 
And  whether  man  be  great  or  small, 
The  gift,  at  birth,  is  granted  all. 

No  earthen  mine  e'er  yields  this  prize 
Which  is  the  light  of  all  men's  eyes. 

For  God,  supreme  in  His  control, 

Implants  in  man  the  priceless  "soul." 

E.  Sagendorph,  '18. 


'f  T'S  a  lie,  hVed !  Come,  you  know  Fm 
I  {  game  for  jokes,  but  that  kind  I  can't  quite 
^  swallow.  1  have  always  understood  and 
appreciated  your  jokes.  I  remember  the  time  you 
sent  the  flowers  with  my  card  to  the  fair  coed 
and  how  I  was  pursued  indefinitely  thereafter." 
y\nd  Jack  Sterne  for  a  minute  forgot  his  almost 
angry  agitation  and  laughed  heartily. 

"lUit,  Fred,  see  here!  I  am  a  man  now,  and  my 
life-long  aspiration  is  too  sacred  to  joke  with. 
You've  had  your  lecture  now — what  possessed 
you  to  tell  me  the  Seagullsville  Bank  has  failed?" 
Fred  Maken  was  evidently  younger  than  his  com- 
panion, yet  he  was  a  man.  He  had  not  moved, 
not  even  to  enjoy  the  reminiscence  of  his  former 
pranks,  since  he  had  sat  down  in  the  chair  oppo- 
site his  old  friend  and  college  chum  and  given  him 
the  message  he  had  been  forced  to  deliver.  He 
sat,  now,  in  deep  perplexity,  then  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  looked  straight  at  Jack. 

"Good  Heaven  !  man — I  wish  I  could  say  it  was 
a  joke — a  lie,  but — we're  young  and  experience 
is  a  hard  teacher  but  we  might  have  known  the 
Seagull  did  not  come  out  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  any  good  rea.son.  The  bird  is  satisfied  in 
picking  pieces  of  skin  and  remaining  particles  of 
flesh  ofif  the  dead  body,  but  that  Burns  Cruger,  I 
tell  you,  Jack,  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  tastes  of 
your  living  heart's  blood.  He  is  the  most  ava- 
ricious of  seagulls.  You  know  he  stole  away 
from  you  the  only  woman  you  ever  cared  for. 
He  ruined  your  life  and  hers  as  far  as  love  is 
concerned,  and  still  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  knows 
he  won  the  wife  but  not  the  woman  and  he  wants 
revenge.  Forgive  me.  Jack,  for  renewing  old 
cuts  but  you  know  I  would  be  there  with  the  heal- 
ing balm  if — " 

"I  understand,  Fred — but  tell  me  about  the 
bank,  when  did  it  close  its  doors?" 

"Just  a  half  hour  ago.  Bums  withdrew  and 
left  the  country  this  morning.  He  only  gave 
them  an  hour's  notice  and  the  only  thing  left  to 
do — was  to  close  up.  He  started  that  bank  just 
to  give  you  a  chance  and  give  himself  a  chance  to 
ruin  you." 

"My  oil  derricks  are  half-finished — my  life 
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long  ambition  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfillment.  Why ! 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  for  three  hundred  feet  out 
from  shore  is  drunk  with  oil.  In  a  year,  I  would 
be  an  oil  king  and  this  little  settlement,  Seagulls- 
ville,  which  I  have  started,  would  be  my  kingdom 
and  Burns  Cruger  has  beaten  me  again.  My 
God!  what  a  fool  I  am!"  he  groaned  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

"But  see  here,  Jack,  you  can't  think  of  that 
now.    You  must  leave  Seagullsville  tonight." 

"Leave  Seagullsville  tonight!"  and  Jack 
Sterne  looked  at  his  friend  with  scorn.  "Fred 
you're  crazy — leave  the  place  where  m}-  biggest 
hopes  have  lived  !  Leave  Seagullsville !  Never! 
ni  stay  and  die  with  my  hopes." 

"Jack  Sterne,  you  will  do  this  one  thing  for  me 
or — Look!"  and  he  pointed  out  the  window. 
This  small  substitute  for  an  office  building  was 
situated  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Pacific  and  as  Fred  Maken  drew  back 
the  curtain,  the  two  men  looked  out  on  those  half 
finished  gaunt  skeletons  that  would  seek  their  life 
nourishment  from  the  submarine  oil  wells.  They 
stood  like  giants  in  defiance,  outlined  against  the 
clear  blue  sky  and  they  towered  with  sui^erhuman 
strength  over  the  angry  waves  that  roared  for 
their  destruction.  About  them,  the  seagulls  flew, 
lighting  now  on  the  long  arm  of  one,  then  with  a 
shrill  cry,  swooping  down  to  ride  on  a  gentle 
swell. 

"Don't  Fred ! — I  can't  bear  it." 

"But  look.  Jack,"  he  said  pointing  to  the  beach 
blackened  with  men.  "You  know  those  men  bet- 
ter than  I  do-— half-breeds,  half-savage.  You  re- 
member the  time  you  had  getting  most  of  them  to 
come  down  here.  Tell  them  the  bank  has  failed, 
you  can  give  them  no  more  money,  the  work  is 
not  to  go  on.  Man !  you  are  mad.  They  would 
kill  you.  For  my  sake.  Jack,  it  is  the  first  big 
thing  I  have  ever  asked  you — you  will  go?"  The 
two  men  looked  hard  at  each  other. 

"But  you,  Fred  ?" 

"I'll  be  all  right,  they  can't  do  anything  to  me." 

"But  they  know  we  arc  friends  and  with  me 
gone  they  will  revenge  themselves  on  you." 

"I  would  consider  it  the  greatest  privilege  life 
could  give — don't  take  it  away  from  me.  I  have 
always  felt  some  day  }'ou  would  be  a  big  man  and 


I  still  feel  it.  You  can't  die.  You  were  made 
to  do  things — I  was  made  only  to  help.  But  don't 
worry  about  me.  I  can  keep  them  cool  until  to- 
morrow night  and  so  off  your  trail.  Tomorrow 
at  dusk  I  also  will  leave  Seagullsville  and  by  a 
week  from  today  we  will  be  together  in — let's 
meet  at  San  Diego." 

Jack  clasped  Fred's  hand,  but  neither  spoke. 
*    *    *  * 

Jack  Sterne  jumped  from  his  bed.  He  ran 
quickly  to  the  door  and  listened.  Yes !  there  was 
a  cry  for  help  and  from  someone  below  the  clifif 
on  the  ledge.  It  was  a  ghostly  night.  A  terrible 
wind  from  the  West  had  thrown  the  sea  into  an 
awful  rage  and  it  roared  like  a  monster  who  in  its 
thirst  for  destruction  would  swallow  the  earth. 
Now  and  then  the  moon,  with  fear,  stared  from 
behind  a  cloud  but  quickly  hid  again.  The  pale 
light  showed  the  sky  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  the 
seething  waves  in  the  storm-tossed  clouds.  Jack 
hated  to  venture  out  but  someone  was  in  distress. 

"Help,"  a  voice  moaned — he  located  it — it  was 
on  the  big  ledge  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
clifif.  He  must  hurry  or  he  would  be  too  late. 
He  seized  the  long  rope  that  lay  on  the  floor  near 
the  door  and  hurried  out.  He  tied  the  rope  to  a 
large  tree  and  fighting  with  the  wind  which  threat- 
ened to  dash  him  to  death  on  the  rocks  below,  let 
himself  down.  He  held  to  the  rope  and  toed  the 
side  of  the  clifl:  to  brace  himself.  He  had  reach- 
ed the  ledge — it  was  pitch  dark — but  on  hands 
and  knees  he  felt  his  way  around  it.  There  was 
no  one  there.  Had  he  been  deceived,  deafened 
into  hearing  things  by  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  He 
groped  for  the  rope  again,  but  as  he  did  it  he 
heard  a  low  moan  from  below.  He  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  the  ledge  and  leaned  over.  Ten  feet 
below  was  a  smaller  ledge  over  which  the  waves 
dashed  in  maddened  fury.  He  imagined  who- 
ever it  was  lay  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

"Are  you  there?"  he  cried. 

"Yes,"  and  then  only  a  moan. 

"Hang  on  a  minute  longer.  I'll  let  a  rope 
down.    Catch  hold  of  it  and  I'll  help  you  up." 

"Are  you  there?"  The  angered  waves  seemed 
to  shriek  as  they  threw  themselves  with  renewed 
effort  upon  the  ledge  and  then,  baffled,  fell  back 
again,  hissing.    Jack  threw  the  rope  over — he 
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felt  the  man  gras])  it  and  then — the  moon  slid 
from  behind  a  cloud  and  Jack  Sterne  saw  for  the 
first  lime  the  man  for  whose  life  he  was  risking 
his  own.  I  le  started  and  let  the  rope  gradually 
slip  from  his  fingers — It  was  L'urns  Cruger's  son. 
He  recalled  the  eve  that  had  rumcd  his  hopes  of 
a  wife  and  home,  the  day  that  had  blighted  his 
career  as  a  financial  man,  the  night  that  had  sep- 
arated him  forever  from  the  best  friend  he  had 
ever  known.  And  below  on  the  ledge  lay  his 
chance  for  revenge.  The  waves  of  hatred  roared 
within  his  heart  until  he  seemed  deafened  even 
to  the  raging  storm  without.  He  lay  on  the  ledge 
like  a  ])art  of  it  but  he  was  more  a  part  of  the 
maddened  sea  about  him.  Once  he  let  his  fingers 
loose  on  the  rope,  determined  to  let  his  victim  die 
but  then  he  grasped  it  again.  "Help !"  it  was  a 
last  plea — he  forgot  he  was  a  disappointed  lover, 
a  ruined  business  man,  a  friendless  vagabond — 
he  only  remembered  he  was  a  man.  He 
strengthened  his  grip  on  the  rope  and  the  strug- 
gle began.  It  was  man  against  nature  but  the 
man  had  been  strengthened,  and  soon  the  half 
lifeless  form  of  Burns  Cruger's  son  lay  on  the 
upper  ledge.  *    *  * 


.Seagullsville  is  now  the  most  promising  me- 
trojiolis  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ten  years  have 
passed  since  the  night  Jack  Sterne  saved  lUirns 
Cruger's  son  from  the  hungry  waves,  when  the 
yacht  with  the  Cruger  family  and  friends  was 
dashed  against  the  rocks  and  left  the  younger 
son  the  only  surviver.  Jack  Sterne  and  Burns 
Cruger  Jr.  lived  for  some  time  together  in  the 
little  hovel  on  the  clifl's,  where  Jack  had  gone  to 
forget  his  sorrtnv,  and  a  strong  friendship  grew 
up  between  them.  When  Burns  Jr.  had  heard 
the  story  of  his  father's  injustice,  he  begged 
Jack  to  go  back  to  .Seagullsville  and  today  he  is 
the  oil  king  of  the  West.  He  learned  from  an 
old  man  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
who  was  thrown  in  ona  of  the  holes,  dug  for  a 
derrick  by  the  maddened  crowd  of  half-breeds, 
the  night  he  left  Seagullsville.  Often  in  the 
evening  he  walks  on  the  shore  and  kx)ks  long  at 
the  unsym]mthetic  oil  giants  with  the  seagulls 
circling  around  them.  In  the  public  square  in 
Seagullsville  is  a  large  monument.  It  is  the 
stature  of  a  man  with  outstretched  hand  and  be- 
low is  this  inscription. 

"To  one  who  did  the  biggest  things  because 

'^^'P^'^-"  Helen  Holland.  '17. 


THK  FAMILY  ALBUM. 


T  lay  on  the  marble-topped  table 
In  Graiuliiiother's  parlor  all  day, 

And  on  the  pmsh  covers  were  painted 
Stiff  flowers,  enameled  an  gay. 


'Twas  only  on  special  occasions. 
That  I  was  permitted  to  view 

This  strange,  cherished,  old  family  relic. 
I""olks'  pictures  whom  I  never  knew. 


Ttow  Granilmother  loved  the  old  album  ! 

.\n(l  told  nie  to  handle  with  care 
The  liook  tliat  she  treasured  so  dearly. 

Because  the  old  faces  were  there. 


Then  cautiously  turning  the  pages 
Adorned  with  old  fashione:!  design, 

I'd  wish,  as  I  lingered  long  o'er  it. 
That  the  wonderful  thing  was  all  mine. 


I  liaven't  forgotten  the  allnmi. 

Though  it's  years  since  I  looked  at  it  last, 
To  nie  it  has  grown  almost  sacred, 

Fnr  many  sad  hours  have  passed. 


And  since  the  dear  days  of  my  childhood 
Wiien  I  knew  no  sorrow  or  care, 

I  find  with  the  other  dear  faces 
The  picture  of  Grandmother  there. 


Ah  !  why  was  I  told  to  lie  gentle? 

I  wouL-'er  no  more  that  you  knew ; 
And  while  you  look  at  me  from  heaven 

I'll  look  in  the  album  at  you. 


Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 
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I  THAXK  THEE! 

THAXK  Thee,  Lord,  for  tlic  little  things, 
That  help  to  make  life  bright; 
For  the  flower  that  grows  and  the  bird  that  sings 
And  the  radiant  morning  light. 


I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  loving  tasks  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  helpfidness 

Thou  sendest  me  each  day;  Of  gentle,  faithful  friends; 

And  the  strength  to  do  what  my  duty  asks.  For  the  kindly  smile  that  comes  to  bless 

In  an  earnest,  eager  way.  And  the  word,  that  courage  lends. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord  for  the  ray  of  hope. 

That  constant  gleams  on  my  way: 
For  the  Faith  that  helps  me  with  life  to  cope, 

.And  shines  in  my  .S'Oul  today. 

Mary  McDoucal,  '18. 


PIONEER  DETECTIX'E  STORIES. 


'•T-\DETECTI\'E  story  is  a  tale  in  which  a 
seemingly  indissoluble  mystery  is  explained 
'  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  normal  person  acting 
ii.  a  most  natural  way.  Since  the  subject  matter 
is  taken  from  extraordinary  happenings,  it  is 
necessarily  mysterious.  It  is  classed  as  a  wonder 
story,  as  its  purpose  is  to  inspire  amazement. 
Before  the  reader's  very  eyes,  the  writer  builds 
up  a  web  so  entangled,  that  a  solution  seems  im- 
possible. He  sets  his  wits  against  the  acuteness 
of  the  "detective"  to  concoct  a  situation  so  com- 
plicated that  no  chance  is  left  for  explanation. 
Yet,  when  the  story  is  finished,  the  way  out  ap- 
pears so  obvious  that  the  reader  is  left  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  have  missed  it.  The  detective 
story  has  an  extremely  interesting  psychological 
basis.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  mind  to  elaborate 
a  situation  in  which  every  thread  is  tangled,  yet 
bound  up  with  every  other  thread.  There  is  sat- 
isfaction in  viewing  such  a  complication.  There 
must  be  a  way  to  unravel  the  intricate  net.  Curi- 
osity is  aroused  and  seeks  to  discover  which  is  the 
key  thread,  and  it  must  be  satisfied.  The  atten- 
tion becomes  riveted  upon  the  prol)lem,  for  the 
interest  is  intense.  The  emotions  arc  involved 
.Sympathy  is  felt  for  the  innocent,  and  punish- 
ment desired  for  the  guilty.  The  story  is  thrill- 
ir.'g,  alive.  It  is  tremendously  interesting,  because 
every  faculty  acts.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
intellect  to  delight  in  solving  a  problem,  especially 
where  solution  is  least  expected.    The  surprise 


clement  is  very  pleasing.  Moreover,  the  exi)la- 
nation  is  often  based  upon  a  psychological  princi- 
pie. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  is  the  accepted  precejjtor  of 
detective  story-writers.  In  fact,  if  this  form  of 
tale  is  an  invention,  he  invented  it.  His  tech- 
nique is  perfect.  1  le  saw  a  single  central  idea  and 
develo]x^d  it  faithfully  without  interruption.  He 
pre])ared  the  reader's  mind  for  the  reception  of 
his  circumstances  so  that  a  semblance  to  truth  pre- 
vailed. No  one  could  have  been  better  suited  than 
Poe  to  write  mystery  and  wonder  stories.  His 
wonderful  imagination  conceived  the  most  impos- 
sible situations  ;  the  acuteness  and  precision  of  his 
vision  perceived  their  solution.  His  subject  mat- 
ter was  extraordinary.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own  making.  Poe  was  a  psychological  writer. 
He  knew  the  workings  of  the  mind.  From  the 
perceived  action  he  inferred  the  causal  mental 
state.  His  acuteness  of  observation  was  amaz- 
ing. We  may  consider  The  Murders  of  the 
Rue  Morgue  typical.  Two  women  have  been  in- 
humanly murdered.  The  best  detectives  of  Paris 
are  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  discover  the  crimi- 
nals. Dupin,  a  psychological  student  by  observa- 
tion, through  apparently  ordinary  glances  at  the 
circumstances,  collects  evidence :  two  agents,  one 
a  Frenchman,  remonstrating,  and  therefore  not  an 
accom])lice,  the  other  whose  s])eech  is  unintelli- 
gible to  Europeans  ;  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  apartment  of  the  murders  except  through  a 
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spring-latched  window  and  down  the  hghtning 
rod  ;  the  scattered  yet  unj^illaged  condition  of  the 
valuables  of  the  room  ;  tlic  sn])er-human  strcngtli 
necessary  to  push  the  woman  up  the  chimney  ; 
the  scratches  made  by  something  claw-like  and 
larger  than  the  human  hand  ;  the  handful  of  hair 
not  human  ;  the  capture  of  an  o-rang-ou-tang ;  a 
bit  of  ribbon  worn  by  sailors.  By  drawing  the 
obvious  conclusions  from  these  facts  Dupin  solves 
the  mystery.  The  murderer  is  the  esca]jed  o-rang- 
ou-tang  seeking  refuge  from  its  master's  pursuit. 
The  solution  is  perfectly  logical,  perfectly  ])sy- 
chological.  The  reader  is  puzzled  that  he  could 
not  see  it  before.  In  this  fact  lies  the  mastery 
of  the  artist, — the  concealment  of  the  key  thread 
until  the  end.  Other  detective  stories  of  Poe  are 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Rouget  and  the  Purloined 
Letter.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  least  blood- 
curdling and  constitutes  a  pattern  for  the  ordinary 
story  of  the  type  of  the  present  day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Fitz  Jones 
(^'Brien,  a  noteworthy  contributor  to  leading 
magazines  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  writer  of 
detective  stories.  He  succeeded,  as  no  one  has 
smce,  in  mastering  Poe's  technique.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  his  stories  is  The  Diamond  Lens. 
A  young  man,  a  fanatic  in  microscopic  discovery, 
through  a  spiritualist  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  a  great  scientist  and  is  told  that  in  order  to 
pierce  more  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  he 
must  secure  a  diamond  lens  of  a  certain  size.  To 


secure  this  lens,  he  resorts  to  murder,  concealing 
his  crime  successfully.  In  the  use  of  his  new  in- 
strument, he  discovers  in  a  drop  of  water,  a  most 
beautiful  woman  whom  he  names  Animula.  Her 
charms  are  so  great  and  his  love  so  ardent  that  he 
s])ends  days  gazing  upon  her,  regretting  his  fate 
that  he  was  not  born  an  animalicule.  He  pines 
away  as  the  drop  of  water  vanishes  and  Animula 
vanishes.  The  young  would-be  scientist  suddenly 
awakes  and  discovers  his  beautiful  creature  only 
a  i)icture  of  his  dreams.  He  is  the  element  of 
surprise  so  characteristic  of  this  type  of  .story. 
The  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon.  He  is  astonished  at  the  truth  ; 
yet  his  surprise  over-balances  any  disappointment 
he  might  experience  through  the  last  paragraph 
so  masterfully  and  quickly  closed. 

Another  successful  detective  story  published  at 
the  same  time,  is  The  House  and  the  Brain  by 
Bulwer  Lytton.  This  .story  deals  with  the  spirit 
world.  The  ghosts  seen  and  felt  in  a  haunted 
house  are  discovered  to  be  real  spirits  worked 
upon  by  a  human  mind.  There  is  a  real  hero,  a 
man  whose  will  is  stronger  than  the  power  of  the 
spirits.  Such  stories  as  this  and  the  two  men- 
tioned above  constitute  the  beginnings  of  our  mod- 
ern detective  story,  written  so  successfully  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Conan  Doyle.  The 
pioneers  are  worthy  models,  yet  there  is  a  vast 
field  for  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  story 

^yP^^-  May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


OUR  TOWN. 

T  has  no  "L"  station  nor  city  park, 
No  fountain  nor  graceful  lagoon, 
"    There  are  no  Broadways  made  narrow  and  dark 
By  buildings  that  reach  to  the  moon. 

For  oh !  what  great  trouble  such  things  would  be  And  how  in  the  world  could  one  ever  expect 
To  people  who  live  in  the  town,  Mrs.  Brown  to  climb  up  all  those  stairs? 

Because  it  is  certain  they  never  could  see  Supposing  she  didn't !  Then  who  would  collect 
Just  who  went  up  street  or  went  down.  The  items  of  social  affairs? 


So  this  is  the  reason  the  buildings  are  low 

In  this  must  illustrous  town, 
The  whole  population  is  dependent  so 

On  the  news  learned  by  old  Mrs.  Brown. 


Mary  Daly,  '17. 
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JOB  AS  A  MAN  OF  FAITH. 


THE  poem  which  has  presented  such  a  noble 
character  as  Job  cannot  be  over  estimateil 
in  its  importance.  It  tills  the  spiritual  needs 
of  today  as  thoroughly  as  it  did  those  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  centuries  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  great- 
est poem  in  Oriental  literature,  it  is  also  the  most 
powerful  book  in  English  literature  in  its  capabil- 
ity to  hold  before  the  mind  "the  puny  and  ephem- 
eral weakness  of  mankind  before  the  eternal 
purposes  of  God."  It  appeals  to  the  highest  emo- 
tions of  man.  In  the  words  of  Carlyle  it  is  "a 
noble  book,  all  men's  book."  According  to 
Genung,  "The  Book  of  Job"  reads  "like  a  tran- 
script from  life,  with  its  struggles,  its  doubts,  its 
eddying  inconsistencies.  .  .  .The  action  reaches  its 
end,  not  by  the  arrow-line  of  a  homiletic  plan,  but 
through  such  gropings  and  stumblings,  such  grad- 
ual discoveries  of  the  true  way,  as  must  content 
us  all  in  this  m)stery-encompassed  existence." 
.Again  he  says,  "if  ever  a  book  revealed  a  man, 
if  ever  through  the  indignant  thrusts  of  contro- 
versy were  heard  the  beating  of  a  warm  human 
heart,  it  is  in  this  story  of  the  patriarch  of  Uz." 

Three  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
poem  are ;  first,  the  entire  work  is  historic.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Rabbis  have  believed  it  to  be  true.  Second,  none 
of  it  is  historical.  It  is  regarded  by  many  to  have 
been  modeled  upon  some  of  the  Greek  dramas 
and  to  have  been  created  by  a  poetic  mind  to  pre- 
sent a  moral.  The  third  and  most  probable  the- 
ory :  it  has  an  historical  foundation  in  as  much  as 
Job  really  existed  but  its  treatment  is  not  his- 
torical. One  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  book  says  it  is  authentic  because  the  Hebrew 
writers  did  not  write  to  please  the  people ;  they 
presented  practical  and  inspiring  objects  or  "life 
lessons." 

There  are  two  settings  or  phases  presented  in 
the  poem  ;  the  material  or  secondary  scene  and 
the  spiritual  or  predominating  one.  The  former 
is  "an  ash-heap  outside  an  Arab  city  ;"  the  latter 
is  "the  solitary  soul  of  a  man  with  all  its  war- 
ring passions,  beliefs,  convictions.  It  is  the  spir- 
itual history  of  the  man  of  Uz." 

The  lesson  or  purpose  of  the  book  may  best  be 
presented  in  the  words  of  Genung.  "There  is  a 
service  of  God  which  is  not  work  for  reward ;  it 
is  a  heart  loyalty,  a  hunger  after  God's  presence, 
which  survives  loss  and  chastisement ;  which  in 
spite  of  contradictory  seeming  cleaves  to  what  is 


God-like  as  the  needle  seeks  the  pole ;  and  which 
reaches  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  hardness  of 
this  life  to  the  Light  and  Love  beyond." 

This  quotation  aptly  portrays  the  beautiful 
character  of  Job.  After  he  has  lost  all  his  earth- 
ly possessions,  apparently  his  virtue,  and  even  the 
sympathy  of  his  closest  friends  he  is  at  first  given 
to  longing  for  death,  or  for  an  explanation  of  his 
undeserved  treatment.  Even  when,  in  despond- 
ency, he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  he  does  not 
mean  to  wish  evil  to  God's  creations  but  rather 
expresses  his  own  miseries  and  those  of  others  in 
general.  He  deplores  the  seeming  withdrawal  of 
grace,  saying,  "Why  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery,  and  life  to  them  that  are  in  bitterness  of 

soul?  To  a  man  whose  way  is  hidden,  and 

God  hath  surrounded  him  with  darkness." 

His  troubles  are  ever  harder  to  bear  when  he 
sees  his  friends  forsaking  him.  Yet  in  spite  of 
his  agonizing  perplexities  there  lies  a  deep  faith  in 
God.  "Although  he  should  kill  me,  1  will  trust  in 
him.'"  "They  have  turned  night  into  day,  and  after 
darkness  I  hope  for  light  again"  proves  that  Job 
has  recognized  the  spiritual  blindness  of  his 
friends  and  that  he  has  placed  greater  confidence 
in  God's  goodness. 

As  a  last  appeal  for  sympathy  he  cries  out : 
"Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you 
my  friends,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched  me." 

Then  follows  that  almost  divine  heritage,  that 
passage  to  which  the  world  clings  and  causes  to 
vibrate  unceasingly,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  in  the  last  day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the 
earth."  This  most  emphatically  shows  marked 
triumph  over  doubt.  Great  increase  of  confidence 
is  revealed  when  Job  declares  that  God  knows  his 
way,  that  he  is  being  tried  and  will  come  forth  as 
gold.  He  acknowledges  that  injustice  cannot 
wholly  be  brought  against  him  as  long  as  he  has 
followed  in  the  foot-steps  o{  his  Master  and  kept 
His  commandments. 

After  God  makes  known  His  presence  Job  rec- 
ognizes His  love  and  resigns  himself  to  his  state 
with  the  words  "I  had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee ; 
Wherefore  I  loathe  me  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes." 

The  character  of  Job  would  not  have  been  so 
beautiful  if  he  had  not  been  given  such  trials. 
"The  spirit  of  man  is  an  instrument  which  cannot 
give  out  its  deepest,  finest  tones,  except  under  the 
immediate  hand  of  the  Divine  Harmonist." 


Clementine  Deur,  '19. 
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YOUTl  I. 

■"jN  OWN  wooded  lane  lie  fled 
(D^)      Willi  first  gray  streak  of  dawn; 
The  wind  before  Iiini  sped, 

He  spurred  his  brave  steed  on ; 
The  wild  hoofs  crushed  the  glade 

And  tore  the  silent  sod, 
The  birds  fled  to  the  shade  . 
P'rom  him,  who  feared  but  God. 

The  calm,  that  evening  brings 
Has  hilled  the  wild  bird's  song, 

Rut  the  wooded  grove  still  rings 
With  hoof  beats  loud  and  long; 

I'^or  i'outh  rode  from  the  light 

Into  battle,  into  night. 


Irene  Finnup,  '16. 


SOUL-TYPES  FROM  BROWNING. 


'^OI'.KRT  BROWNING  is  known  as  the 
^  "Soul  Poet ;"  indeed,  he  himself  says,  "My 
/  stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soul ;  little  else  is  worth  study."  His 
revelation  of  the  soul  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  iTis  accurate  penetration  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  human  nature,  have  acquired 
for  him  the  title  of  "the  subtlest  assertor  of  the 
Soul  in  Song." 

Perhaps  his  best-loved  character  is  the  Duchess, 
in  the  dramatic  monologue,  "My  La.st  Duchess." 
She  is  so  young  and  sweet  arid  tender,  and  the 
commonplace  life  with  the  Duke  must  have  been 
so  monotonous,  that  she  arouses  our  pity  from 
the  first.  Whimsical  and  ca])ricious,  she  was, — 
yes,  even  frivolous  and  coquettish, —  yet  so  anx- 
ious to  please  and  so  sweet  and  generous  in  her 
desire  to  make  others  happy,  that  one  can  easilv 
forgive  and  forget  her  little  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. While  hardly  to  be  accepted  as  an  ideal 
of  womanliness,  she  is  femininit\-  to  lier  finger- 
tips. 

So  similar  and  yet  so  different,  is  tlie  quietlv 
beautiful  Evelyn  Hoj^e.  She  is  a  ]:)ensively  tender 
little  child-woman,  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  a 
half-blown  rose  in  her  fresh  young  innocence  and 
])urity.  While  the  Duchess  is  warmly,  genuinely 
human,  there  is  something  infinitely  more  ethereal, 
deeper,  and  more  lasting  about  sweet,  book-lov- 
ing, flower-loving  Evelyn  Hoj^e,  of  the  amber  hair 
and  the  geranium  lips. 

The  man  who  loved  Evelyn,  seems  to  fulfil  our 
expectations  ])erfectly.  He  is  so  patient,  so  quiet, 
in  his  generous  self-sacrifice — restrained  by  the 


tliiinght  (if  her  _\'outli  and  innocence,  and  waiting 
until  her  "time  to  love"  had  come.  He  is  older 
and  knows  much  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  yet  he 
a])preciates,  so  symjjathetically,  so  sincerely,  her 
fresh,  young  beauty,  lie  has  loved  and  lost,  but 
his  simple  faith  and  hope  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  give  evidence 
of  the  great  soul  that  knows  no  bitterness. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  (juietness  of  the  man 
who  loved  Evelyn  Hope,  is  the  foolishly  arrogant 
and  conceited  Duke,  very  secure  in  his  self- 
satisfaction,  as  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  rank. 
Much  older  than  the  gay  little  Duchess,  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  .sympathize  with  her  little 
joys  and  sorrows.  Beyond  a  doubt,  he  loved  her 
])assionately,  yet  it  was  a  selfishly  jealous  love, 
l^robably  founded  more  upon  her  physical  than 
upon  her  spiritual  beauty.  Eor  him^ — sordid, 
mercenary  soul — the  world  was  a  world  of  ma- 
terial wealth,  and  he  strove  by  his  rare  and  costly 
gifts,  to  win  her,  imagining  that  her  love  and 
happiness  were  ])rizes  to  be  ])urchased  by  cold, 
hard  money. 

Unlike  any  of  these  characters,  is  the  reckless 
daring  and  patriotism  of  the  French  boy  of 
Napoleon's  army.  Heroic,  courageous,  and  en- 
during to  the  point  of  stoicism — too  proud  to 
admit  his  mortal  wound — he  came  dashing  to 
Napoleon  with  the  news  of  victory.  His  last 
breath  was  a  sigh  of  perfect  content,  of  a  de- 
votion that  gives  all  for  Emperor  and  country. 

It  is  for  characters  such  as  that  of  the  Duke, 
that  Browning  has  been  rather  freely  criticized, 
yet  the  author's  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and 
perfect  understanding  of  the  motives  which  im- 
pel human  nature,  make  the  portrayal  not  only  of 
the  Duke,  Imt  of  all  his  characters,  very  real  and 
very  human.  It  is  well  to  learn  to  read  Brown- 
ing aright,  for  to  do  so,  is  to  enter  the  gateway 
to  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  poetry. 

IVA  McDoN/M.D,  '20. 


DISSATISFACTION. 


YOU  ask  me  for  a  verse  of  mood 
Of  interest  it  could  never  be, 
.'Ks  o'er  poetic  laws  I  brood  ; 
Then  thoughts  confuse  and  trouble  me. 

Away  from  rhythm  strict  and  rime 

To  intricate  psychology, 
I'd  choose  this  one  at  any  time 

With  Cicero's  philosophy. 

M.  G. 


BIRD  SOXGS. 

Early  and  late. 

From  glen  anil  hill 
My  lone  call  echoes. 

"Wliip-poor-will." 


I  sing  as  dawn 

Wakes  from  the  dark. 
When  day  is  new  : 

I  am  a  lark. 


When  evening  comes, 

In  twilight  hush 
My  song  is  heard ; 

I  am  a  thrush. 

Cecilia  Fitzgibbox,  '19. 


THE  ELEMEXTS. 

When  autumn  hinds 
The  golden  sheaf 

I  play  with  her, — ■ 
I  am  a  leaf. 


I  match  the  strength 
Of  wind  with  mine, 

And  safely  stand; 
I  am  a  pine. 


Where  stormy  winds 
The  breakers  hurl 

I  rest  secure, — 
I  am  a  pearl. 


Nancy  Daly.  '19. 


A  SHOWER. 


Where  heavy  thunder 

Rumbles  loud, 
I  make  my  home ; 

I  am  a  cloud. 

I  patter  down 

The  window  pane, 

I  promise  Spring; 
I  am  the  rain. 


I  light  the  world 
Till  (lay  is  done. 

With  golden  rays ; 
I  am  the  sim. 


Mabel  Bradley,  '19. 


THE  DAY. 

I  wake  to  hear 
That  tone  so  deep ; 

Keep  it  in  the  rear, 
I  am  asleep. 


I  come  from  Mass 
With  heart  so  light. 

But  after  class 
I  am  a  fright. 


I  go  to  bed 

With  mind  at  rest. 
And  like  the  dead 

I  am  my  best. 


Rosalie  Kern, 
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THE  NEW  SEMESTER,  INCOGMTO. 

Did  you  say  "Come?"  Well,  you  should  have, 
if  what  Dame  Curtsey  says  is  true.  Blue  books! 
Bulletins?  Oh!  You  had  examinations  all  last 
week,  did  you  ?  No,  I've  never  taken  an  examina- 
tion in  my  life.  You  say  I  will  before  I'm  here 
very  long.  Well,  possibly.  I've  come  prepared 
for  anything  from  history  note  books  to  Memorial 
Day  poems.  I  might  even  survive  that  ordeal  in 
philosophy  on  which  you  have  just  been  delivering 
such  lengthy  Jeremiads.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  redeem  the  situation,  to  make  it  positive- 
ly exciting.  Just  spend  sixty  consecutive  seconds 
in  anticipating  the  fun  of  the  Junior  party,  the 
dream  of  the  St.  Mary's  Dance  come  true,  and  all 
the  unguessed  surprises  that  these  next  four 
months  hold.  There  are  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man treats  yet.  And  then,  Spring  at  St.  Mary's 
is  a  privilege  in  itself,  they  say,  and  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  appreciated.  But  any  season  at 
St.  Mary's  seems  like  a  privilege  to  me.  Will  I 
take  of¥  my  things  and  stay?  Surely.  How 
long?  Oh!  I  am  actually  going  to  out-Shylock 
Shylock.  I'm  going  to  walk  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  and  pray  with 
you.  I'm  going  to  stay  till  June  thirteenth. 
Really,  don't  you  know  me  yet  ?  I  just  got  in  the 
first  of  February,  I'm  the  New  Semester. 


LENT  AND  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL. 

The  pyschologist  who  glibly  and  truly  an- 
nounces that  religion  and  love  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  insanity  in  the  world,  forgets  to 
preface  his  remark  with  the  more  important 
statement  that  religion  and  love  are  likewise  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  sanity  of  the  world. 
And  of  the  two,  religion  contributes  the  larger 
share  of  sanity,  no  less  than  sanctity,  to  life.  Re- 
ligion is  as  consistently  sane  as  it  is  persistently 
modern.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  had  secured 
the  perfection  of  the  New  Jerusalem  centuries 
before  the  dreams  of  civic  pride  had  banished  the 
unclean  and  unsightly  from  the  aspiring  Cities 
Fkautiful  of  earth,  and  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance was  an  active  reality  in  the  Church  be- 
fore corrective  punishment  was  so  much  as  an 
economic  dream.  There  is  no  institution  civil  or 
social,  ministering  to  an  universal  need,  that  has 
not  been  anticipated  by  the  Church.  Lent  is  a 
spiritual  sanitarium,  a  rest  cure  for  the  soul, 
sometimes  a  diet,  always  a  tonic.  It  does  for  the 
souls  of  men  what  its  more  expensive  and  sophis- 
ticated counterpart  tries  to  do  for  their  bodies. 
And  not  infrequently  it  accomplishes  a  double 
cure.  As  Francis  Thompson  says,  "The  remedy 
for  modern  lassitude  of  body,  for  modern  weak- 
ness of  will,  is  holiness." 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  normal  college 
girl  ?  She  is  neither  a  physical  invalid  nor  a 
spiritual  aenemic.  And  because  of  her  condition, 
the  rigor  and  ordinary  discipline  of  the  Lenten 
season  must  not  touch  her.  She  must  not  fast, 
boarding  school  has  made  absence  from  the  thea- 
ter a  necessity  rather  than  a  mortification,  danc- 
ing is  essential  for  relaxation  and  variety.  De- 
prived of  the  time-honored  observances  of  Lent, 
the  girl  at  college  would  still  share  in  the  spirit  of 
the  season.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  she 
can  do  so,  conducive  both  to  health  and  holiness. 
Three  very  practical  means,  not  altogether  unin- 
viting, are  serious  thinking,  virtuous  conversation, 
and  spiritual  reading.  Not  any  one  of  these  prac- 
tices form  the  greater  bulk,  nor  even  a  whole- 
some leaven  in  the  college  girl's  daily  program. 
Yet,  any  one  of  them,  persisted  in  for  forty  days 
will  produce  more  lasting  and  desirable  efifects 
than  a  mastery  of  the  most  advanced  study  in  the 
curriculum.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  careful 
practice  of  all  three,  or  of  the  habits  to  which 
such  practices  must  lead?  Does  the  college  stu- 
dent wonder  what  she  can  do  for  Lent?    Let  her 
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think  quietly  and  seriously  for  fifteen  minutes 
each  day,  let  her  speak  charitably  and  kindly  al- 
ways, and  finally  let  her  find  in  the  Scriptures  or 
the  Following  of  Christ  some  word  of  counsel 
or  encouragement  that  will  suit  her  daily  need. 
The  prescription  seems  too  simple  to  be  efficacious 
but  there  is  a  world  of  healing  in  it.  Under  its 
tonic  influence,  she  will  find  a  sanity,  a  security, 
and  a  happiness  for  which  religion  is  the  only 
means  and  God  is  the  only  end. 


ST.  MARY'S  NOTRE  D.\ME  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  following  "Notes"  were  gleaned  from  a  re 
port  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Mary's  Notre 
Dame  Club  of  Chicago : 

At  the  meeting  January  10,  the  Rev.  John 
Cavanaugh,  the  distinguished  President  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

In  his  address  to  the  ladies  Father  Cavanaugh 
said : 

"Looking  over  this  country,  a  great  country  to 
be  proud  of,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  we 
aik  ourselves — is  there  anything  to  worry  about, 
any  defect  which  would  mar  its  beauty,  or  cau.-e 
its  downfall  as  in  the  decadence  of  other  nations  ? 
Some  think  we  have  come  to  such  a  high  degree 
of  culture  and  advancement  that  there  never  can 
be  war. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  the  world.  One  de- 
hision  to  be  got  rid  of — the  delusion  that  human- 
ity is  getting  so  good  that  it  cannot  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  other  nations.  Don't  think  that  hu- 
man nature  is  changing.  If  we  love  our  country 
we  will  look  into  the  decay  and  downfall  of  other 
countries." 

One  of  the  great  evils  that  menace  us.  Father 
Cavanaugh  assigns  as  "Desolation  wrought 
through  indifiference  in  marriage  and  disregard 
for  the  marriage  ties."  He  suggests  as  the  rem- 
edy, development  of  the  spiritual,  the  religious 
which  alone  can  cope  with  the  difficulty.— "Relig- 
ion must  come  to  America  and  teach  her  rever- 
ence for  human  life." 

After  dwelling  at  length  on  the  above,  Father 
Cavanaugh  exhorted  the  women  of  today  as  rep- 
resented by  the  members  of  the  Club,  to  be  ex- 
emplars of  the  only  true  womanhood — the 
Christian  young  lady,  the  Christian  mother. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 
SONNETS  AND  OTHER  VEKSES. 

The  collected  poems  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
GafFney,  O.  P.,  published  under  the  title.  Sonnets 
and  Other  Verses  receives  from  The  Chimes  a 
double  welcome,  both  on  account  of  the  personal 
character  of  a  number  of  the  sonnets  and  the 
privilege  of  friendship  with  the  author.  The 
visits  and  lectures  of  Father  Gaffney  at  St.  Mary's 
have  secured  a  keen  appreciative  interest  in  all  of 
his  literary  work.  Among  the  poems  just  pub- 
lished, A  Valiant  Woman,  A  Jubilee  Wish,  and 
A  Golden  Round  of  Years  by  their  dedication,  are 
especially  significant  to  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross 
as  evidence  of  the  sincere  regard  and  friendship 
of  the  author.  The  poems  as  a  whole  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  and  spiritual  character  of 
the  writer,  those  addressed  to  particular  persons 
will  make  the  book  not  only  a  collection  of  poems 
but  a  conscious  tribute  to  the  many  friends  of 
Father  Gaflfney.  (P.  j.  Kenedy  &  Sons) 

*    *    *  * 

poems  of  wedlock. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Daly  is  so  definitely  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  public  with  the  Italian 
immigrant,  that  he  has  given  to  his  admirers  the 
double  pleasure  of  surprise  and  distinct  variation 
in  his  latest  poems,  "Songs  of  Wedlock."  His 
charming  and  whimsical  dialect  poems  published 
in  the  volumes,  "Carmina,"  "Canzoni,"  and  "Ma- 
drigali,"  with  their  glowing  humor  and  pathos 
have  won  Mr.  Daly  wide  popularity,  but  their  in- 
terest is  passing  in  comparison  to  these  later  and 
more  personal  glimpses  into  the  home  and  the 
heart  of  the  poet. 

In  depth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  exquisite 
beauty  "To  a  Thrush"  easily  surpasses  the  other 
poems  of  the  volume.  "The  Gates  of  Paradise" 
and  "Her  Music"  are  highly  imaginative  and  emo- 
tional. In  "To  a  Violinist"  the  varied  rhythm 
splendidly  expresses  the  thought.  The  line, 
"Catch  the  souls  come  forth  to  listen,  trembling 
on  each  hearer's  face,"  is  especially  descriptive. 
The  incident  of  the  cutting  down  of  a  grove  in 
his  home  city  was  the  occasion  of  "To  the  City 
Unbeautiful,"  a  poem  of  beauty  and  simplicity. 
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In  liis  "Songs  of  Wedlock"  Mr.  Daly  has  b?cn 
c()m])arc(l  to  Coventry  Patmore,  the  poet  lanreatc 
of  wcddcil  life.  That  both  writers  arc  Catholic, 
and  that  both  have  fonnd  their  inspiration  in  the 
home,  that  institntion  whose  sanctity  the  Church 
guards  so  jealously,  is  significant.  The  ])oet  sees 
and  feels,  not  differently,  but  more  than  other 
men  ;  any  ]M;et  might  see  in  wedded  life  the  reali- 
zation of  the  ideal,  Init  onl_\'  the  Catholic  poet 
could  see  and  know  in  it  the  idealization  and  sanc- 
tification  of  the  real.  Coventry  Patmore  ex- 
pressed such'  idealism  in  "The  Angel  of  the 
Home,"  T.  A.  Daly  in  "Soiigs  of  Wedlock," 
sings  today  with  like  delicacy,  feeling,  and  nobil- 
ity of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations. 

(D.  McKay  Pub.  Co.) 


GLE.\NINGS. 

The  series  of  sermons  on  the  Church,  begun  by 
the  Fathers  of  Holy  Cross  before  Christmas,  was 
continued  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Irving,  C.  S.  C,  in 
a  most  practical  and  definite  explanation  of  the 
Priesthood  on  Sunday,  Jan.  13. 

The  Revs.  John  P.  Reilly  and  John  J.  Stanley, 
of  New  York  City,  were  recent  guests  at  St. 
Mary's. 

Late  sleeps  during  January  are  doing  double 
duty  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  from  February 
colds  and  the  proverbial  pound  of  cure  for  the 
effects  of  Christmas  vacation. 

On  Jan.  30  St.  Mary's  enjoyed  an  hour  with 
Charles  Dickens  and  his  characters  through  their 
im])ersonation  and  interpretation  by  William 
Sterling  Battis.  Mr.  Battis'  impersonation  of 
Dickens  himself  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous, 
and  his  portrayal  of  the  various  characters  was 
excellent.  Perhai)s  no  one  character  was  better 
than  another,  yet  Wilkins  Micawber,  always 
''waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  Fagan,  the 
dreaded  miser  and  thief-trainer,  and  Scrooge  in 
his  double  portrayal  as  miserly,  hardhearted,  and 
suddenly  a  glad,  generous  giver,  were  admirable. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  entertainment  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Battis,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
audience,  transforms  himself  into  the  desired 
personage,   and   while   engaged   in   the  actual 


"make-up,"  discusses  the  one  who  will  next  ap- 
l)ear.  So  nearly  perfect  and  absorbing  are  the 
facial,  vocal  and  bodily  expression  that  Mr.  i'lattis 
trans])orts  his  audience  to  the  Dickensian  age 
there  to  move  among  Dickensian  peoples. 

Members  of  the  various  Humane  Societies 
throughout  the  country  would  have  been  gratified 
and  soothed  at  the  amount  of  concern,  investiga- 
tion, and  legislation  occasioned  by  the  abduction  of 
one  stuffed  feline  at  St.  Mary's  lately.  Though  no 
amount  of  expert  cross-examination  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  cat, 
Urgent,  a  goodly  supply  of  sandwiches  and  ice 
cream,  (thoughtfully  supplied  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney)  was  instantaneous  in  locating  the  good 
feelings  and  appetites  of  plaintiff,  accused,  wit- 
nesses, and  jury  alike. 

A  veritable  "Shower"  of  good  wi.shes  for  the 
future,  St.  Mary's  sends  to  Queenabel  (jardiner 
of  I^a  Salle,  111.,  who  on  January  31  became  Mrs. 
James  Francis  Cahill. 

"Trouble  at  Satterlee's,"  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Expression  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  24,  proved  to  be  trouble  of  a  decidedly  en- 
tertaining and  amusing  as  well  as  dramatic  char- 
acter. The  play,  though  short,  devel  ped  a  clev- 
er and  original  school  situation,  and  embraced  in 
its  cast  a  group  of  definitely  individual  college 
characters.  The  best  criticism  of  the  work  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils  is  the  fact  that,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play,  the  members  of 
the  cast  entered  completely  into  the  interpretation 
of  their  characters  and,  for  the  time  being,  made 
their  audience  forget  that  they  were  any  other 
than  members  of  Miss  Satterlee's  Select  School. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Wood,  of  South  Bend,  a  much  prized  souvenir  of 
St.  Mary's  pioneer  days  at  Bertrand,  Michigan, 
has  been  secured  for  the  museum — an  original 
program  of  the  "Solemn  Exhibition,"  July  16, 
1849. 

^liss  Sadie  \'anderbosch,  Soprano,  of  the 
American  Operatic  Co..  Chicago,  complimente  1 
the  students  of  St.  Mary's  by  her  generosity  on 
the  afternoon  of  Feb.  3.  Already,  Miss  Van- 
derbosch  possesses  three  medals  for  her  work  in 
voice,  and  the  greater  part  of  life  before  her 
b.olds  promise  of  fame. 


ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 
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The  St.  Mary's  Glee  Club  has  always  proved 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  fea- 
tures of  the  work  in  the  \'ocal  Department  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  its  reorganization  is  looked  forward 
to  with  enthusiasm.  The  club  this  year  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  selected  from  the  vocal 
class  of  forty-two.  The  first  meeting  took  place 
on  W'ednesday  evening,  Jan.  31,  when  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected : 

President,  -  -  -  -  -  Teresa  Curry 
Vice  President,  -----  Sophia  Jobst 
Librarian,       ------     Irene  Authier 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  illustrated 
lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Carroll  Fox,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  29.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  Public  Sanitation :  a  deplorable  negli- 
gence in  this  matter  explains  in  great  measure  the 
spread  of  disease  and  the  high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality. Five  alliterative  causes  for  the  spread  of 
disease  were  given,  filth,  food,  fingers,  flies. 
The  successful  work  of  the  Public  Health  De- 


partment was  referred  to,  and  correctives  for  ex- 
isting conditions  were  suggested. 

The  Children  of  Mary  Dance  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  30,  was  the  most  delightful  of  the  many 
social  privileges  that  the  sodality  has  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  in 
appropriate  blue  and  white,  and  the  generous 
forethought  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  society 
supplied  service  for  the  refreshments  to  match. 
A  feature  of  the  evening  not  to  be  omitted  was 
the  thoroughly  animated  music  furnished  by  the 
Rag  Pickers  Orchestra. 

Through  The  Chimes  the  Children  of  Mary 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Frank,  Oliver  Hotel,  in  his  generous  contribution 
toward  their  entertainment. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  '20, 
were  chosen  officers  of  the  Spalding  Literary 
Society : 

President  -----  Miss  Cecilia  Murphy 
Vice-Pres.  -  -  -  Miss  Margaret  Meredith 
Secretary       -       .       -       -       Miss  Dorothy  Hayes 


A  MONTH'S  MIND. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Sister  Mary  Clare, 
Died  at  Notre  Dame,  hid.,  Jan.  14,  1917. 

NE  attribute  of  God  she  made  her  own 
And  reproduced  as  far  as  mortals  may : 
His  goodness  charmed  her  heart,  and  day  by  day 

She  copied  it  until  her  life,  full-grown, 

Became  a  mirror  clear  wherein  was  shown 
His  loving  mercy  holding  constant  sway 
Oe'r  thought  and  word  and  deed.  Well  might  we  say 

More  kindly  Sister  earth  has  never  known. 

A  month  has  sped  since  sorrowing  we  stood 
Beside  her  wintry  grave,  and  thought  how  fair 

The  crown  of  her  unspotted  virginhood ; 

Yet  now,  as  then,  our  hearts  upraise  the  prayer : 

Dear  Lord,  of  whom  she  learned  to  be  so  good, 
Do  Thou  in  turn  be  good  to  Sister  Clare. 


A.  B.  O'N. 


©httuarg 


The  (leatli  of  Sister  Mary  Anastasia  (Jane  Ryan)  on  February  6,  takes  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  one  wlio  for  sixty  years  has  been  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Congregation.  Though  exempt  from  active  service  for  some 
time,  Sister  Anastasia  ever  manifested  a  hvely  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  St.  Mary's. 

A  pupil  of  the  Academy  at  Bertrand,  Michigan,  in  the  early  fifties,  she  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Community  and  received  the  Habit  on  September  24,  1856, 
pronouncing  her  Final  Vows  September  10  of  the  following  year.  As  a  teacher 
of  superior  mould,  Sister  Anastasia  held  positions  in  the  schools  at  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster,  F'ennsylvania  ;  for  some  time  .she  was  stationed  at  the  Assumption 
School  in  South  Rend,  and  later  taught  in  the  Academy  at  St.  Mary's. 

While  caring  for  the  children  still  held  in  her  embrace  St.  Mary's  with  moth- 
erly tenderness  reverts  to  the  first-born  among  her  many  daughters,  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Good-Konzen  (student  of  1849),  whose  death  on  January  20,  places  another  name 
on  the  Student  Memorial  Scroll. 

Lucinda  C.  Good  was  born  in  1832  and  early  became  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Bertrand,  Michigan.  Her  parents  having  come  to  the  West  from  Din- 
widdle Co.,  Va.,  in  1831,  they  took  up  their  residence  two  miles  southeast  of  South 
Bend  ;  here  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  the  city  itself,  her  life  was  spent. 
Many  and  delightful  were  her  reminiscences  of  those  early  days  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  when  South  Bend  was  a  mere  village  and  St.  Mary's  a  pioneer  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  West. 

A  convert  to  Catholicism,  on  October  17,  1864,  she  was  married  in  the  Church 
at  Notre  Dame  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Konzen,  also  a  pioneer  citizen  of  St.  Joseph  County. 
The  Rev.  Father  Carrier  officiated.  Of  this  union  six  children  were  born,  all  of 
whom  are  living.  Her  niece,  Mrs.  Mabel  Good-Wood,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  Good  of  South  Bend,  was  also  a  student  of  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame. 

As  an  exceeding  great  consolation  and  a  priceless  heritage  bequeathed  her 
relatives,  Mrs.  Konzen  leaves  a  record  of  more  than  80  years  of  generous  living. 

Messages  of  loving  sympathy  have  been  sent  to  Agnes  Cheney  ('11)  on  the 
loss  of  her  devoted  mother,  to  Marjorie  Lacy  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother, 
to  Marcella  Hynes  (Academic)  whose  sister  Lorna  (Sister  Mary  Laurentia) 
died  at  St.  Joseph  Ho.spital,  South  Bend,  and  to  the  relatives  of  Anna  C.  Lloyd 
(Class  of  75)  the  particulars  of  whose  death  have  not  yet  reached  us. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
k     SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
1  MORRIS,  ILL. 


G,  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

doth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

)flace  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
lome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg,  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


/^^kVyI,||JJ^-:,  i  No  Home  is  Complete 
"^•ki^^^^'^         without  a  Piano 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

I.  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON   &   HiBALY  - 


CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Dnvies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-Sl  Cottage 
Grove  Ave,,  Chicago.  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  (he  Holg  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  iHlll  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 


Belter  Floral  Co, 

(Incorporated) 
KIGHT  -  UP  •  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO -Eye.  METRY  -to  Measure 

Miy     methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
_  for  the  adaptation 

■"^''SSniSS**  '  of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
1 '  »^  invariably  found  satisfactory 
anri  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

UK.  JOHN  H.  E:i.L,IS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  JVl.  S.  Building, 
Snuth  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLlNGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  Bidg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

S20   EAST   COI.FAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


oeo.  Wy  man  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  mak.e  the  beat 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

:{10  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sti 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

meats'  Alba,  Prieata'  Soppllei 

BIrettaa,  Rabbia,  etc..  etc. 


Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
era. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Llnkt 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO 

SOUTH    BBND,   I  If  D  I  A  If  A 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Ordt-ra  by  mall  and  telepbone  dellverc< 
to  St.  Mary'a  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS.  i 

Home  Pbone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  S 

Bell  Telepbone:  Tfaln  760  K. 


Offic 


Bell  686 


Ho 


5842 


Rnidence 


Home  S7( 
Bell  3S6I 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Coroer  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  In 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RiSIDIIfCI 

Bell  Phone  ll< 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BBND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ai 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


O'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sta. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


nporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costximes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

e  make  ud  keep  1b  atoek  eTerr  elaaa 
of  ffooda  required  by  dtSereat 
RellKloiia  Commmiltlea. 


snry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradlej, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 

)urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

I  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

liCike,  Union  and  Bagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


I  me  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 
Cr.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...HNEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuta, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


"Mirror"  Candles  told  here  exclushehf. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


Home  Phone,  69>4.         Bell  Phone.  Cll. 

Thos,  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
QA8  FITTER. 


Ul  BAST  JBFrBRSOir  BL.TI>. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Cathollo  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Revletv. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CatboUo  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  "Oirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Good 
Reading;  hy  the  Best  Wrlteni. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  PorelgTi  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.&E.I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offlcu:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Hinlion  S 1 1 5     Antomatic  S2377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlea 
for  use  In  preparing  meala  or  daint] 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hm 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Established  186 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Porli  and  Beam, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


O^e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  6)est" 
Soul^  ^en6.  Indiana 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
I  at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday). .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1.00 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick!s 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  306 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Kouaded 

1^  i:d 


Charterctl 
1844 


■ull  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

looms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

looms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses, 
t.  Edward's  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.     Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R.oom 

OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices— 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


CATERING  DEPT. 

oil  to  Order  20c  doz. 

imbale  Cases   3Sc  doz. 

akes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

'ilads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

I 

j'e  cater  to  parties  in  our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 
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The  Art  Department 
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Preparatory  Department 
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A  CHILD'S  LULLABY. 

"T>7aR  over  the  waters  deep  and  hhxe, 
j    The  sun  is  casting  a  golden  hue, 
Sleep,  O  Little  One,  Sleep. 

The  lilies  nod  on  their  green  leaf  beds, 
The  evening  wind  their  perfume  sheds, 
Sleep,  O  Little  One,  Sleep. 

The  wee  little  birds  are  in  their  nest, 
And  safely  hid  'neath  their  mother's  breast, 
Sleep,  O  Little  One,  Sleep. 

Sleep,  my  sweet,  my  baby  sleep, 
A  mother's  love  your  watch  will  keep, 
Sleep,  O  Little  One,  Sleep, 
Sleep,  My  Little  One,  Sleep. 

Lucy  Cooniz,  '17. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  AMERICA. 

THEODORE  WATTS  has  .said,— "A  sunnet 
is  a  wave  of  melody."  The  writers  of 
America  have  caught  up  the  strains  of  this 
melody  and  have  written  many  beautiful  sonnets. 
We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  Italy  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sonnet.  If  we  could  steal  back  through 
the  pages  of  history  to  the  time  when  the  trouba- 
dours wandered  over  the  little  country,  we  might 
hear  snatches  of  their  love  songs  as  they  strum- 
med on  their  mandolins  in  the  evening's  dusk. 
We  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  in  the  English 
tongue  that  which  the  sonnet  had  in  its  native 
Iznd,  nor  can  we  improve  on  the  structure  and 
melody,  but  we  can  write  sonnets  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  literature  of  America  is  so  new  that  the 
men  who  brought  the  sonnet  to  perfection  and 
popularity  are  still  living  or  have  just  died,  so 
that,  the  historical  view  of  American  sonnets  is 
brief.  It  is  evident  that  people  did  not  take  the  time 
to  write  sonnets  in  the  early  days  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  ancestors,  beginning  life  and  literature 
in  a  new  land,  had  to  make  homes  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  government  before  they  could 


write.  The  sonnets  being  a  product  of  leisurely 
cvdture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were  no 
prominent  writers  of  sonnets  before  the  time  of 
Tercival,  Lauier,  Bryant  and  AUston,  who  are  the 
"fathers  of  our  ])oetic  literature." 

The  first  American  sonnet  was  written  by 
Colonel  David  Humphreys,  LLD.  His  "The 
Soul,"  is  stately  and  musical,  showing  that  he  was 
a  clever  versifier. 

The  sonnets  of  Wiliam  Cullen  Bryant  are  only 
four  in  number.  The  subjects  of  these  have 
been  drawn  chiefly  from  nature.  Though  be- 
longing to  the  illegitimate  form,  they  are  beau- 
tiful productions. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  perferred  a  moce  elastic 
stanza.  His  sonnet  "Silence"  has  a  wierd  power 
and  is  most  uncanny. 

Longfellow,  our  "household  poet,"  is  the  ac- 
krowledged  master  among  the  American  poets  of 
this  style  of  verse.  His  greatest  service  to  the 
sonnet  is  not  so  much  in  his  originals  but  in  his 
translations.  Most  of  his  sonnets  are  the  choice 
fruits  of  his  ripest  years,  and  are  adapted  to  the 
legitimate  model.  Longfellow  understood  the 
human  heart  and  his  sonnets  have  the  deep  and 
true  sentiments  expressed  simply  and  tenderly. 
We  finish  reading  "Three  Friends,"  "Nature," 
"Divine  Comedia,"  and  "A  Summer  Day  By  the 
Sea"  with  the  thought  that  these  are  among  the 
best  in  our  language. 

The  sonnets  of  Percival  have  a  general  finish 
and  grace  to  them.  Believing  in  original  genius, 
unrestrained  and  unmodified,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  Percival  should  have  left  so  little  poetry. 
The  finest  of  his  sonnets  are  the  purely  descrip- 
tive.    To  him  nature  was 

"His  inspiration  and  his  deep  delight." 

James  Russell  Lowell's  sonnets  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  critics  regard  mtist  of 
them  as  rather  stiff.  This  may  be  because  his 
writing  was  governed  by  taste  or  sentiment  rath- 
er than  by  a  controlling  passion.  His  sonnet  to 
"The  Spirit  of  Keats"  is  not  only  grand  as  a  son- 
net, but  truthful  as  a  criticism. 

A  single,  small  volume  of  poems  represents 
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Lauier's  permanent  contribution  to  our  national 
literature,  ilis  sonnets  have  rare  musical  qual- 
ity, sliowing  that  he  tried  to  l)e  in  harmofiy  with 
his  science,  which  he  advocated,  and  to  drift 
away  with  his  own  emotions. 

James  Bayard  Taylor,  the  American  trouba- 
dour, like  Lanier,  regarded  poetry  as  the  highest 
object  of  liuman  efifort.  That  he  wrote  for  the 
present  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  his  most  am- 
bitious works  are  now  neglected. 

George  H.  Baker,  the  friend  of  Taylor  and 
Stoddard,  has  written  seventy-eight  sonnets 
which  are  composed  in  accordance  with  the  Ital- 
ian form.  His  sonnets  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes ;  first,  the  political,  which  are 
full  of  vigor,  and  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  ;  sec- 
ond, the  philosophical,  which  have  "firm  body  of 
thought ;"  and  third,  the  love  sonnets  which  rank 
first — each  a  perfect  lyric. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  sonnet.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  our 
most  artistic  sonnet  writers.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder's,  "A  Sonnet  On  the  Sonnet,"  tells  us  the 
charm  of  this  poem  and  closes  with  a  fine  de- 
scription of  nature. 

Another  American  sonneteer, — a  lady  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that,  "the  sonnet  is  her  native 
tongue," — is  Mrs.  Dorr. 

By  many  critics,  Maurice  Francis  Egan  is  look- 
ed upon  as  the  best  sonnet-writer  at  the  present 
time.  His  verse  is  marked  with  unfailing  grace 
of  feeling  and  diction.  His  "Songs  and  Sonnets" 
are  very  popular. 

As  we  look  over  the  history  of  the  sonnet  in 
America,  we  see  that  there  are  admirable  exam- 
ples here  and  there  in  our  literature.  We  hope 
for  greater  possibilities  because  the  choice  of 
subjects  is  wide  in  this  country.  The  American 
sonnet  may  not  have  the  depth  of  thought  of  the 
sonnets  of  other  countries  but  it  has  originality 
and  melody.  Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  T9. 


A  DREAM. 


YOU  brought  me  a  world   full   of  beauty, 
A  world  without  sadness  or  care ; 
A  world  that  finds  pleasure  in  duty 
And  gladness  and  joy  everywhere. 

You  came  as  the  shadows  were  falling, 
Adrift  on  the  sunlight's  last  beam. 

You  came  as  a  friend  softly  calling. 
You  came  to  me — just  a  soul's  dream. 

Mabel  Bradley, 


MY  LORD  AND  I. 

-^LOSE  to  the  Altar-rail   I  knelt, 
\J      Unnoticed  and  unknown  to  all 

Save  Him,  my  King,  who  silent  dwelt 
Behind  the  lonely  prison  wall. 

O  Lord,  unworthy  though  I  be, 

Come  rest  within  this  wayward  heart, 

And  teach  my  sinful  soul  to  see 
How  sad  it  is  from  Thee  to  part. 

The  Sacrament  of  Love  draws  near ; 

My  soul  aglow  with  light  divine, 
Receives  its  Guest,  its  Friend  most  dear. 

And  lo!  our  hearts  in  love  entwine. 

O  Eucharistic  Lord,  now  mine, 
One  favor  grant  me,  I  implore — • 

That  she  whose  heart  is  like  to  Thine, 
May  guide  me  to  the  eternal  shore. 

S.  C. 


POE,  THE  MASTER  OF  TECHNIQUE. 


'18. 


TECHNIQUE  is  defined  as  the  method  or 
style  of  performance  in  any  art.  Applying 
this  definition  to  narrative  literature,  it  is  the 
method  of  selecting,  combining,  and  co-ordinating 
the  material  to  produce  unity  of  impression.  Poe 
was  the  first  man  to  realize  this  definition  in  the 
short  story.  He  placed  his  emphasis  upon  the 
climax,  making  it  so  vivid  that  it  left  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  reader.  All  the  means  were 
servants  to  this  end  or  climax.  Before  Poe's 
time,  the  short  story  lacked  proportion  and  con- 
centration. He  produced  these  by  the  use  of  spe- 
cific words.  To  hirri,  the  purpose  of  the  short 
story  was  to  produce  a  single  impression  by  the 
adroit  use  of  situation  and  elevation  of  style.  His 
stories  accomplish  their  end  because  of  the  tech- 
nique employed.  Canby  says,  "If  the  modern 
short  story  has  a  technique,  here  it  is :  if  it  is  an 
invention,  Poe  invented  it." 

There  are  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
short  story  namely,  a  single  predominating  inci- 
dent, a  single  predominating  character,  imagina- 
tion, plot,  compression,  organization,  and  unity  of 
impression.  Without  these,  the  true  short  story 
fails  in  its  purpose.  The  Cask  of  Amontillado 
is  an  excellent  example  of  Poe's  technique  which 
is,  "so  rounded  and  perfect  that  it  offers  no  crev- 
ice for  the  critical  knife." 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person.  The  re- 
venge of  the  writer  on  Fortunato  furnishes  the 
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predominating  incident,  and  every  sentence  in  the 
story  helps  to  accomplish  this  revenge.  There  are 
no  digressions  from  this  dominating  pnrpose. 
The  two  characters,  Fortnnato  and  the  writer,  are 
imited  in  a  common  hatred,  as  tactfully  concealed 
as  it  is  mutually  gloated  over. 

In  his  description  of  tiie  nitre  on  the  cavern 
walls,  tile  hollow  cough  of  P^ortunato  resound- 
ing throughout  the  cave,  and  the  piles  of  human 
bones  within  the  crypt,  Poe  has  drawn  freely  and 
skillfully  upon  his  imaginative  powers.  The 
scheme  which  he  uses  to  work  out  Fortunato's 
revenge  is  complete,  for  from  the  meeting  at  dusk 
in  the  carnival  season,  to  the  time  when  the  intox- 
icated Fortunato  finds  himself  fettered  to  the 
granite  cave,  everv  word  and  move  unravels  a 
thread  of  the  plot. 

Poe  begins  The  Cask  of  Amontillado  with  the 
first  sentence.  He  wastes  no  words  with  unnec- 
essary details  and  digressions.  Fortunato's  re- 
venge must  be  worked  out,  and  Poe's  one  aim  is 
to  do  tl'is  as  perfectly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  time  action  of  the  story  is  only  from  dusk 
until  midnight.    "In  drawing  every  thing  to  a 


point,"  Poe  works  out  the  simplicity  and  ease  of 
compression  so  necessary  and  yet  so  hard  to  find 
in  the  short  story.  In  compressing  the  details  of 
tl^e  revenge,  Poe  has  organized  them  so  that  they 
are  necessary  to  its  fulfillment.  As  the  writer 
and  Fortunato  walk  along  the  catacombs,  Fortu- 
nato asks  his  companion  for  a  sign  to  prove  that 
he  is  a  Mason.  The  companion  uncovers  a  trow- 
el, an  ironical  forecast  of  tlie  unguessed  climax. 

The  unity  of  impression  produced  by  the  story 
is  absolute.  Poe  has  accomjjlished  his  one  need, 
by  his  perfect  structural  change  and  ability  to 
produce  a  simple  efifect.  This  emphasis  on  one 
intense  idea  gives  unity  of  impression,  which  is 
essential  to  the  true  short  storv. 

Poe  longed  to  be  original,  and  this  originality, 
coupled  with  his  ingenuity,  enabled  him  to  master 
a  technique  which  lias  given  identity  to  the  short 
story.  Scott  and  Irving,  before  him,  used  the 
plot  as  a  means  to  develop  their  characters,  but 
Poe  centered  his  force  on  the  plot  and  let  the 
characters  reveal  themselves  through  it.  Thus  to 
Poe  we  owe  not  only  the  birth  of  the  technique  in 
the  short  story,  but  also  its  development,  and  fi- 
nally its  perfection. 

Ruth  Beatty,  18. 


.\  SPRIG  OF  IRISH  GREEN. 


BLESSED  sprig  of  Shamrock, 
Uoon  your  welcome  leaves 
My  tears  in  joy  are  falling. 
While  yet  my  spirit  grieves. 


How  far  away  from  Homeland 
And  all  the  heart  loves  best, 

You  wandered  seeking  God's  land — 
America  the  blest. 


May  rise  in  all  her  beauty, 
To  claim  her  ancient  right : — 

Home  Rule  in  peace  and  plenty, 
And  Learning's  sacred  Light ! 


To  bring  me  yearly  greeting 
Of  faith  that  never  dies: 

Of  hope  that  springs  eternal : 
Of  love  beyond  the  skies. 


Dear  symbol  of  the  Trinity, 
I  wear  you  on  my  breast, 

And  pray  the  God  of  nations 
That  Erin,  long  oppressed, 


What  tender  thoughts  you  waken, 
My  sprig  of  Irish  green: 

What  dreams  of  future  glory 
To  bless  our  uncrowned  Queen  I 


O  welcome  bit  of  shamrock 

From  Ireland  far  away, 
You  brought  me  tsars  and  sunshine 

This  glorious  Patrick's  Day. 


S.  A. 
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AVE  MARIA. 


VOICE  as  sweet  as  the  wildwood  breeze, 
Murmured  them  soft  and  low; 
The  listening  ear  of  a  maiden  fair 
Caught  them,  her  eyes  aglow. 


The  tender  lips  of  the  Infant  Babe, 
As  He  smiled  up  in  her  face, 

Lovingly  formed  those  self -same  words, 
"Hail,  Mother,  full  of  grace!" 


Today  they  are  lisped  by  baljy  lips, 
Moaned  in  a  dying  breath, 

From  dawn  of  life  we  hold  them  dear, 
'Till  clasped  in  the  arms  of  death. 


Elizahkth  McDougal,  '20. 


THE  METHOD  OF  HAWTHORNE. 


THE  works  of  Hawthorne  are  characterized 
by  the  abstract  moral  element,  which  pre- 
vails in  them.  Hawthorne  was  a  thinker; 
and  he  thought  in  the  abstract.  }fis  was  a  mind 
which  loved  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  ethical  man- 
ifestations of  the  human  soul.  His  world  was  the 
world  of  the  abstract.  In  the  American  Note- 
Books,  that  record  jn  which  Hawthorne  expressed 
his  speculations,  we  can  clearly  see  how  intense 
were  his  deliberations  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life. 
To  understand  this  tendency  in  Hawthorne,  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  of  Puritan  bkjod  and 
that  such  a  disposition  is  only  a  natural  otitcome. 

The  abstract  thoughts  which  were  born  in  Haw- 
thorne's brain  sought  e.xpression  in  terms  of  the 
concrete.  It  was  his  constant  purpose  to  clothe 
the  naked  abstract  truth  in  the  garb  of  real  life. 
He  wanted  to  put  souls  into  his  ideas  and  to  make 
them  act  as  real  characters.  To  a  certain  degree, 
Hawthorne  realized  that  the  world  dislikes  being 
preached  to  and  that  consequently  the  only  way 
of  reaching  this  world  was  by  presenting  the  ab- 
stract through  the  real  and  concrete.  But  Haw- 
thorne's work  often  falls  short  of  excellence  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  allegiance  he  offered  was 
a  divided  one.  As  it  is  always  true,  that  no  man 
can  .serve  two  masters,  so  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorne, he  never  ceased  being  philosopher  long 
enought  to  be  a  perfect  artist.  The  color  and 
beauty  of  his  imaginings  were  sometimes  lost  in 
their  translation  into  terms  of  human  experience. 
So  intensely  was  the  man  moved  by  his  idea,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  sink  his  idea  in  the  figure.  The 
thought  often  did  not  fuse  with  the  narrative; 
and  the  abstract  did  not  entirely  dissolve.  Haw- 
thorne strove  hard  to  make  his  characters  real, — 


to  make  them  live ;  but  he  found  that  life  has  no 
formula  and  refuses  to  be  clothed  in  one.  Haw- 
thorne's best  stories  are  those  in  which  his  native 
mood  is  given  its  most  powerftd  exj^ression  ;  and 
this  mood  was  ethically  philosophical. 

We  can  recognize  the  predominant  element  in 
Hawthorne's  stories  as  abstract,  when  we  con- 
sider how  really  secondary  a  place  the  characters 
hold  in  our  interest ;  for  no  sooner  is  the  story 
ended  than  the  characters  are  entirely  submerged 
in  the  idea.  We  feel  no  interest  whatever,  in 
what  becomes  of  them.  Their  function  is  ful- 
filled in  illustrating  an  idea  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished,  they  cease  to  live. 

Hawthorne  made  use  of  the  plot  of  symbolism. 
Such  a  plot  always  results  in  a  didactic  story, 
whose  purpose  is  to  teach.  Most  symbolic  short 
stories  have  proven  failures,  but  Hawthorne  has 
succeeded  admirably  both  in  "The  Birthmark" 
and  in  "The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  In  these 
Hawthorne  makes  use  of  a  physical  image  to 
convey  an  abstract  truth.  The  Birthmark  has  for 
its  symbol  the  little  crimson  hand  on  the  cheek  of 
Aylmer's  wife.  The  embryo  of  the  thetne  is 
stated  thus  in  the  American  note-books :  "A 
l)erscn  to  be  the  death  of  his  beloved  in  trying  to 
raise  her  to  more  than  mortal  perfection  ;  yet  this 
shotdd  be  a  comfort  to  him  for  having  aimed  so 
highly  and  holily."  The  situation  in  this  story  is 
a  conflict  between  human  love  and  the  love  of 
science ;  but  the  latter  is  the  master  passion  from 
the  beginning.  Aylmer  would  have  his  wife  ab- 
solutely perfect.  His  scientific  spirit  must  vent 
itself  in  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
small  hand,  which  to  him  is  the  only  mar  to  his 
wife's  beauty.    The  result  is  that  he  succeeds  in 
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its  removal,  but  with  the  penalty  of  losing  his 
wife  in  death.  Hawthorne  thus  symbolizes  the 
truth  that  nothing  perfect  belongs  to  earth.  As 
soon  as  he  effects  the  perfecting  of  his  wife's 
beauty,  she  must  die. 

The  story  of  Ethan  Brand  or  the  search  for  the 
1,'npardonable  Sin  is  simply  the  development  or 
transformation  of  another  abstract  truth  into  a 
concrete  form.  Hawthorne's  Puritanism  is  de- 
cidedly apparent  in  this  story ;  for  it  breathes 
throughout  of  the  rigorist  spirit.  Ethan  Brand 
leaves  his  home  and  travels  far  and  wide  in  his 
search  for  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ;  but  after  years 
of  fruitless  wanderings  he  returns,  only  to  find  it 
in  his  own  heart. 

W'e  find  another  abstract  truth  well  presented 
by  Hawthorne  in  "The  Rappaccini's  Daughter." 
The  Rappaccini,  marvelously  skilled  in  the  science 
of  flowers  places  his  daughter  in  his  garden  and 
herein  he  lets  her  grow  to  womanhood.  Through 
constant  environment  of  a  poisonous  flower,  she 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  vitalized  flower,  breathing 
the  same  poison  as  the  plant.  Even  her  lover  is  a 
victim  to  the  poison.  The  catastrophe  lies  in  the 
moral  idea  that  for  such  poison  death  is  the  only 
antidote ;  for  the  daughter  dies  in  drinking  the 
very-  draught  that  should  free  her. 

The  absolute  morality  of  Hawthorne's  stories 
is  in  the  quite  direct  contrast  to  that  exhibited  in 
modern  stories.  Although  Hawthorne  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  life,  even  in  its  sphere  of  crime 
and  sin,  he  presents  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
result  in  nothing  but  good.  He  is  true  and  sin- 
cere in  his  depicting  of  life  ;  but  his  stories  are 
worked  out  from  such  intensely  pure  motives  that 
they  cannot  fail  in  their  result.  Hawthorne,  as 
measured  from  the  standards  of  moral  inspiration 
and  of  ethical  influence   deserves    an  eminently 

high  place.  , ,        ,  ^  ,^ 

^    '  Makv  AkDouGAL,  18. 


ROSE-BUDS. 


EFORE  me  in  a  crystal  vase 

A  lovely  rose,  half-blown. 
Bends  in  perfumed  gracefulness 

And  beauty  all  its  own. 

Before  me,  in  a  golden  frame 

A  girl's  sweet  face  I  see ; 
Her  smile  of  youth's  pure  gladness 

Wakes  the  sad  heart  of  me. 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 


RECOMPENSE. 

.    CAME;  you  went; 
|(     'Twas  when  God  spoke. 
The  thread  of  twisted  gold  which  hound  our  liVes 

Together, — broke. 
Your  short  life  spent! 

And  I  at  night 

The  thread  still  see. 
But  cannot  reach  its  fringed  end  of  gold 

Which  is  for  me 
Some  dim  star's  light. 

Ah,  Death  be  kind  and  mend  the  broken  part 
And  bind  again  the  child  and  mother  heart ! 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


'TO  HIM  THAT  HATH." 


'  ^  ^  ET'S  see,  how  many  weeks  are  there  until 
Easter?  One-two-three-four-and  a  half. 
Now,  if  I  lose  four  pounds  a  week,  that 
will  make  eighteen  pounds  less  when  I  board  the 
train  for  home.  Pass  me  the  nuts,  Bess,  I  can't 
reach  them." 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  why  you 
want  to  eat  the  most  fattening  food  on  the  list,  if 
you  wish  to  become  sylph-like?  No,  you  can 
start  from  now  on !  No  butter,  no  potatoes,  no 
pudding,  and  no  pie!  But  whatever  you  do, 
don't  forget  to  save  your  piece  of  pie  for  me,  be- 
cause I  want  to  gain  at  least  ten  pounds." 

Sylvia  took  all  the  jokes,  at  her  expense,  good 
naturedly,  for  in  just  four  more  weeks  the  laugh 
w  ould  be  returned  with  compound  interest. 

As  a  rule,  the  girls  at  Carlton's  Academy  were 
not  known  to  get  thin,  for  besides  three  full  meals 
with  collation  between,  parcel  post  packages  con- 
tributed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inner  man.  But 
might  she  not  be  the  exception  to  the  rule? 

Six-thirty  and  supper  arrived,  but  no  Sylvia.  A 
headache  was  the  excuse.    Then  came  breakfast ! 

"Why,  Sylvia  dear,  you  can't  imagine  how  we 
all  missed  you  last  evening.  Ruth  ate  your  share 
of  the  devil's  food,  and  I  think  Clare  had  three 
dishes  of  tapioca,  although  she  says  she  only  ate 
two  and  a  half.  No,  you  needn't  mind  passing 
the  butter,  Sylvia  doesn't  care  for  any;  nor  the 
cream  of  wheat  either,"  spoke  Bess,  with  tantal- 
izing authority. 

"You  certainly  may  pass  the  cream  of  wheat! 
I  didn't  say  I  intended  to  lose  eighteen  pounds  in 
one  day.    I'm  going  to  do  it  systematically,  like 
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the  ])a])cr  says  too,"  retorted  the  abused.  "1  besides 
if  1  give  up  bread  and  Initter,  two  dishes  of 
breakfast  food  is  all  right !" 

"There,  there,"  soothed  the  tantalizer,  "just  to 
show  you  my  good-will,  I'll  go  skating  with  you 
at  three-thirty." 

"If  you  do,  you'll  have  to  skate  alone,  because 
that's  the  only  time  I  get  during  the  day  to  take 
a  little  nap." 

"Naj),  nap!  why  najis  are  the  very  worst  things 
for — for — " 

"You  don't  need  to  hesitate  about  saying  the  rest, 
for  I  know  what  you  mean, — but  a  nap  is  good 
for  one,  because  it's  a  relaxation,  and  the  body 
needs  relaxation.  I  learned  that  in  physiology 
yesterday.    So  there !" 

"Well,  good  gracious  ;  if  going  to  bed  without 
supper  begets  a  temper  like  yours,  I'll  certainly 
not  deprive  you  of  a  nap — I  mean — relaxation." 

At  dinner  Sylvia  proved  a  little  more  gracious, 
(she  had  eaten  an  apple  and  two  bananas  mean- 
while, because  fruit  is  not  fattening),  and  when 
the  lima  beans  were  passed,  she  denied  herself 
cheerfully,  and  secretly  hoped  that  the  others 
would  not  notice  the  heroic  act. 

"What's  the  matter,"  asked  Ruth,  "don't  you 
like  lima  beans  any  more?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do  : — but — but  I'm  giving 
them  up  for  Lent,"  was  the  inspired  answer. 

"Are  you  giving  up  ice  cream,  too?''  innocently 
questioned  her  left  hand  neighbor,  "because  if 
you  are,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  be  a  herdine  this 
noon." 

Sylvia  gulped  once,  twice,  and  then  nonchalant- 


ly re])lied,  "( )h  no,  ice  cream  is  so  unsubstantial, 
and  we  only  have  it  once  a  week,  so  I  may  as  well 
be  sociable  when  we  do  have  it." 

Thus  the  days  dragged  and  each  day  seemed  to 
add  a  bit  more  to  Sylvia's  martyred  air  and  mien. 

But  Saturday  dawned  at  last  and  as  her  hopes 
arose  she  became  almost  her  jolly  self  again. 

A  group  of  girls,  led  by  Sylvia,  ran  over  to  the 
gymnasium  at  three-thirty,  to  play  basket  ball. 
The  game  was  an  exciting  one,  and  Sylvia  out- 
played her  former  records.  Tirelessly  running 
from  one  side  to  another,  she  attacked  the  ball  as 
if  it  were  her  arch  enemy. 

When  the  whistle  sounded  for  the  close  of  the 
second  half,  Sylvia  and  her  elated  team  ran  light- 
ly down  the  stairs  to  the  shower-room,  and  before 
the  end  of  another  half  hour  all  were  dressed,  ex- 
cepting Ruth,  the  languid  lady. 

"Let's  weigh  ourselves,  just  for  the  fun,"  sug- 
gested Clare. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Sylvia  (delightedly  think- 
ing of  the  surprise  they  would  have). 

"A  hundred  and  seventeen — no  sixteen !  Oh," 
wailed  Clare,  "I've  lost  three  whole  pounds." 

"Your  turn  next  Sylvia." 

She  stepped  up  lightly,  almost  eagerly,  and  be- 
gan to  adjust  the  weights.  Merciful  heavens, 
why  wouldn't  it  balance? 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  fifty-nine,  sixty ! 
A  clear  gain  of  two  pounds. 

"Oh,  Ruth,  what  is  the  text  of  our  Bible  lesson 
for  tomorrow?"  called  Bess. 

With  a  sly  wink,  her  companion  emphatically 
announced,  "To  him  that  hath,  shall  be  given." 

Erma  Sagrndorpii,  '18. 


NIGHT. 


BEAUTIFUL  spring  night. 
With  air  so  full  of  fragrance  frought, 
I  love  thy  friendly  sight 

That  May  to  us  has  kindly  brought. 


O  quiet  summer  night. 

Refreshing  us  when  darkness  is  above ; 
The  trees  with  all  their  might 

Now  whisper  sweetly,  "Thee,  I  love." 


Thou  chilly  autumn  night, 

Whose  air  is  filled  with  burning  leaves, 
E'en  though  thou  bringest  blight 

Thy  presence  nature  never  grieves. 


O,  lilustery  winter's  night, 

Without,  the  frost  is  magic  King; 
While  round  the  hearth's  fire  light 

The  .sound  of  song  and  laughter  ring. 


Mildred  Rauner,  '19. 


foQ^s  of  Epio 


A  MESSAGE. 

S  a  child,  to  keep  faith 
And  ne'er  to  lose  hope, 

And  to  love  on  forever,  you  see ; 
That's  the  lesson  I  glean 
From  its  three  petals  green. 

When  the  shamrock  sends  message  to  me. 

Florence  Burress,  '20. 


ISLE  OF  SORROW. 


ISLE  of  sorrow  and  distress, 

Thy  prayers  will  ne'er  be  vain ; 
fhe  God  of  Nations  still  will  bless 

Thy  land,  and  soothe  thy  pain. 

Saint  Patrick  lives  to  intercede. 

Uniting  souls  today, 
While  Erin's  sons  e'er  plead,  "Dear  Lord, 

Guard  Ireland's  Faith  for  aye." 

Claudia  Redmond,  '20. 


AN  EXILE'S  DREAM. 

T  purple  twilight's  hour  I  stood 

Where  gentle  waves  roll  on  the  sand ; 

And  far  across  the  blue  there  trooped 
In  myriad  circles,  hand  in  hand, 

Such  tender  childhood  memories 
Of  home  and  love  and  Ireland  fair — 

Ah,  ne'er  to  me  was  lovelier  land ! 


THE  SHAMROCK. 

GENTLE  wind  awoke  you,  bade  you  grow. 

From  out  the  sky  fell  radiant  beams  of  light. 

Cherished  by  dew,  at  dawn,  by  stars  at  night. 

You  came,  a  lovely  mystery  to  show — 

Not  like  the  rose  with  petals  all  aglow, 

Nor  violet  with  perfume  to  delight 

Nor  lily  robed  in  purity  of  white. 

You  came,  the  little  shamrock  that  I  know 

Yet  in  your  leaves  so  simple  in  their  form, 

I  find  faith,  hope  and  love  imprinted  there, 

A  perfect  pattern  of  the  Mystic  Three. 

No  heart  so  hard  that  with  love  will  not  warm, 

When  you  lift  up  your  modest  head  and  fair, 

O  little  shamrock,  sign  of  mystery ! 

Mabel  Bradley,  '19. 


The  plaintive  surging  ceased  its  sobs, 
As  salt  sea-breezes  swept  and  fanned 

My  troubled  spirit  back  to  life — 

But  no  more  could  my  dream  withstand : 

Like  waves  that  break  upon  the  shore. 
Had  fled  that  haunting  fairyland, 

O  must  I  live,  nor  see  thee  more ! 

Margaret  Meredith,  '20. 


T 


TO  AN  IRISH  HARP. 

HOU  mystic  charmer  of  my  dreams 
Release  thy  sweet  enchanting  voice  ! 

Thy  quivering  threads,  awaked  to  life, 
Bid  saddened  spirits  now  rejoice. 

Thy  liquid  notes  break  forth  in  praise, 
As  if  by  angel  hands  caressed; 

My  soul  is  captured  by  thy  strains — 
Thou  harp  of  Erin,  Heaven-blessed! 


Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 
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TODAY. 

TIMBRE  is  joy  in  the  early  morning; 
Tlit-rc  is  love  e'er  the  noon  is  away ; 
Tliere  is  hope  in  the  peaceful  evening ; 
For  there's  God  and  myself  today. 

HiCI.ICN  I  lolJ.ANl).  '17. 


"OLD  DAN'S  HOME-GOING." 

1 T  was  an  afternoon  in  late  October.  Outside 
Jjj  tile  s((uare,  one-room  shack,  jokingly  called 
"*  "his  ofifice,"  ( )1{1  Dan  sat  leisurely  smoking  his 
pipe,  his  chair  tilted  against  the  dingy,  red  wall, 
Dan  Carey  was  the  twelfth  street  crossing  man 
and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  his  red  Hag  or 
swinging  lantern  had  held  back  impatient  young- 
sters and  growling  teamsters  until  the  tracks  were 
clear  of  rumbling  trains. 

A  green  flag  now  drooped  from  a  crack  over  the 
doorway  of  the  ofifice.  Within,  a  small  coal  stove 
burned,  to  keep  out  the  dampness  and  "rheumatics 
from  old  bones,"  as  lie  often  said,  but  the  door 
was  open  and  the  mild  breeze  rustled  the  news- 
paper he  had  thrown  upon  the  floor.  A  battered 
alarm  clock  ticked  on  a  rickety  table  and  the  long 
coat,  hanging  from  a  peg,  nearly  covered  the 
lunch  pail  beneath  it.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  tacked 
on  the  wall  were  typed  in  large  letters,  tlie  num- 
ber and  time  of  the  trains  that  daily  passed 
through  the  small  town  of  Andover. 

The  four  o'clock  train  had  just  passed  and  as 
there  was  not  another  due  for  an  hour  Dan  had 
taken  his  chair  outside  to  watch  for  the  school 
children.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  town 
was  that  its  school  lay  west  of  the  tracks  and  cut 
of¥  from  its  main  part.  It  was  Old  Dan's  self  ap- 
pointed task  to  keep  a  certain  unruly  crowd  of 
boys  from  climbing  the  empty  box  cars  on  the  side 
track. 

"The  mail  go  by?"  queried  a  voice  at  his  side. 

"Hullo,  Jerry!  She  just  went  this  minute  ago,'' 
replied  Dan,  his  chair  on  firm  ground  now.  "Sit 
down,  sit  down  on  the  stoop.  Where  are  you 
coming  from  ?" 

"Old  Mary's,"  answered  Jerry  seating  his  lanky 
person  on  the  doorstep  and  putting  away  with  his 
foot  the  little  red  two-wheeled  cart,  carrying  rakes 
and  a  couple  of  scythes.  "I  cleaned  up  her  j)Iace 
slick  as  a  whistle  and  covered  the  plants  before  I 
left.  I  think  we'll  have  a  touch  of  frost  tonight. 
The  new  jjhotographcr  is  going  to  take  a  picture 


of  llriscolls,  so  siie  sent  for  me  to  come  tomor- 
row. After  that,  1  am  through  for  the  week 
for—" 

"You're  through  for  the  week  then,  eh?"  inter- 
rupted the  other.  "I'm  thinking,  man,  I'll  be 
through  soon  enough  too." 

"Go  along,  Dan  !"  replied  Jerry  giving  his  com- 
Ijanion  a  good  natured  shove.  "New  depot  or 
nothing  wont  take  your  job — " 

"Aye — but  it  will.  I  heard  the  railroad  bought 
Drai)er's  corner  and  is  going  to  have  a  fine  new 
crossing  with  gates  and  all.  No  need  for  an  old 
codger  like  me,  I'm  thinkin'.  My  Mary  is  a  good 
girl  but  she  rather  have  me  off  every  morning 
than  gracing  her  iiouse  all  the  day  and  I  am  good 
for  nothing  now." 

Here  their  talk  was  cut  short  by  a  group  of 
small  girls  crying. 

"Can  we  cross?    Dan!  Can  we  go?" 

"(jo  ahead,  but  quick.  Run,"  he  bade  them, 
shifting  his  position  to  peer  into  the  room  at  the 
old  clock.  It  still  lacked  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  next  train  was  due. 

"Well,  I'd  better  be  moving  along.  The  wife 
told  me  to  stop  at  the  butcher's  on  my  way  home. 
You'll  wave  your  flag  a  good  many  times  yet  Dan 
Carey,'' — were  Jerry's  parting  words  as  he  ambled 
away. 

Slowly  Dan  rose,  placed  his  chair  inside  the 
shack,  shook  the  stove,  gathered  together  his  pail 
and  tobacco  pouch  in  preparation  for  his  depart- 
ure after  the  "flyer"  had  passed.  Just  then  a 
whistle  sounded.  Snatching  his  red  flag,  he  ran 
out  and  waved  it  vigorously  in  front  of  Deacon 
Jones'  fat,  piebald  horse.  As  he  turned  around 
he  caught  sight  of  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old, 
starting  to  cross  the  tracks. 

"Come  back,  come  back,"  he  ordered  peremp- 
torily. 

The  boy  paid  no  attention  or  had  not  heard  him. 
The  old  man  with  ^n  angry  shout,  "You  young 
spalpeen,"  started  toward  him.  A  second  sharp 
blast  and  the  "express"  came  in  view,  hissing  in  a 
black  cloud  of  smoke  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  lad. 

The  now  frightened  boy  hesitated,  wavered  un- 
certainly before  the  on-rushing  train,  then  in  a 
panic  of  fear  attempted  to  pass  it.  A  strong  hand 
clutched  his  shoulder  and  hurled  him  backwards 
into  safety  but  a  foot  stumbled  on  a  slippery  tie 
and  Old  Dan  fell,  pinned  beneath  the  wheels. 
With  a  jarring  crash  the  slackening  train  stood 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 
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MOTHER. 

S  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring, 
Hope,  joy  and  comfort,  all  you  bring: 
Mother. 

Though  your  face  be  lined  with  care, 
Still  to  me  it  is  most  fair; 
Mother. 

For  all  your  cares  I  know  not  of, 
I  can  but  offer  you  my  love ; 
Mother. 

Ada  Costf.llo,  '19. 


SONNETS  FROiAl  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


LO\'E  is  tlie  universal  theme  of  the  greater 
part  of  poetic  expressions.  It  is  natural 
therefore  that  a  subject  so  much  used 
should  become  hackneyed  and  difficult  to  present 
in  a  fresh  and  spontaneous  manner.  No  more 
impassioned  soul  ever  found  expression  in 
rhythmical  speeches  than  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  there  is  nothing  in  her  poetry 
which  is  finer  than  that  famous  love-record,  the 
so-called  sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  born  at  Durham  in  1805. 
That  she  was  quite  a  prodigy  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  when  eight  years  old,  she  read  Homer 
in  the  original,  and  at  seventeen  published  her 
Essay  on  the  Mind  and  translated  Prometheus. 
Delicate  health  and  the  shock  of  a  brother's  death 
put  her  in  seclusion  in  her  young  womanhood, 
whence  she  pondered  deeply  on  the  subjects  of 
which  she  wrote.  It  was  under  these  conditions 
that  she  met  Robert  Browning  and  discovered  in 
herself  that  new  emotion,  her  love  for  him. 

Mrs.  Browning  wrote  these  sonnets  during 
her  engagement  in  IS-k'),  but  did  not  show  them 
to  her  husband  until  after  their  marriage.  To 
veil  the  subject  matter  in  them,  they  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  the  Sonnets  from  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  were  added  to  her  second  edition  of 
poems  in  1850. 

P'ourteen  lines  are  sufficient  for  the  poet  to 
confess  his  prevailing  emotion,  and  that  is  usually 
love.  So  besides  containing  the  loftiest  thoughts, 
the  sonnet  may  also  be  the  vehicle  of  the  most 
tender  and  impassioned  emotion.  It  is  the  one 
branch  of  art  least  frequently  achieved,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  there  are  more  than 
three  or  four  poets  who  can  be  credited  with  the 


highest  execution  in  this  respect.  But  to  these 
three  or  four  must  be  added  the  name  of  Mrs. 
lirovvning.  After  Shakespeare  many  authorities 
maintain  that  she  is  the  equal  of  any. 

Although,  as  a  poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing possessed  vigor,  considerable  beauty  of  diction, 
and  not  a  little  capacity  of  tender  felicity  of  fan- 
ciful thought,  yet  she  had  the  radical  fault  of 
mistaking  convulsion  for  strength  and  believing 
that  sublimity  involved  a  disordered  and  fitful 
frenzy.  But  in  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
the  literary  excellence  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
here  Mrs.  Browning  was  held  to  rigid  forms,  and 
was  obliged  to  curb  her  imaginations  and  to  re- 
strain her  tendency  to  defensiveness  of  expres- 
sion ;  here  her  imperfections  drop  away  and  she 
soars  to  marvelous  heights  of  song. 

These  sonnets  contain  some  of  the  finest  sub- 
jective poetry  to  be  found  in  English  literature, 
and  are  arranged  in  seciuential  order  from  her 
fir.it  recognition  of  love,  to  the  final  resignation 
of  self.  Her  outpourings  of  love  were  expressed 
when  her  art  was  most  mature  and  do  not  dis- 
play the  impetuous  youth  as  do  Shakespeare's. 
Take  for  example  the  well-known  fourteenth 
number  of  the  sequence, — a  poem  born  of  the 
strongest  emotions  in  the  heart  of  one  beloved' — 
the  all-powerful  desire  to  be  loved  for  her  very 
self. 

"If  thoti  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  love's 
sake  only."  The  fiery  heart  of  the  sonnet  is  in 
this  first  line  ;  then  as  the  fire  burns  the  musing 
begins,  the  thought  is  born,  the  intellect  supplies 
a  justification  for  the  emotions.  The  sonnet 
closes  with  these  appealing  lines : 

"But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Tliou  may'st  love  on,  through  love's  eternity." 

Mildred  Keily,  '19. 
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THE  SK]<:TCII-r.(  )OK:  P(  )SS1  RILITI  RS  OF  TIIF.  SHORT-STORY. 


ASIllNGTON  IRVING,  the  Goldsmith 
of  America,  was  probably  the  first  Amer- 
ican writer  whose  works  were  translated 
into  other  languages.  In  181')-20  he  published 
The  Sketch- l>ook,  which  has  persisted  as  an  orig- 
inal work  by  two  tales,  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  a  .short-story,  and  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  In  these  tales  Irving 
achieved  his  greatest  success,  by  painting  Dutch 
manners  and  habits  of  the  colonial  period.  He 
worked  so  diligently  on  the  task,  that  he  made  the 
Hudson  shores  and  the  island  of  New  York  har- 
bor classic  ground. 

Irving's  "gift"  was  humor  allied  with  sentiment. 
The  great  touchstone  of  his  humor  was  pathos, 
but  in  Rip  V  an  Winkle  it  was  a  lamentable  failure, 
because  he  made  so  little  use  of  his  imaginative 
material. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  a  short-story  is,  and 
then  search  for  its  possibilities  in  The  Sketch- 
Book.  A  true  short-story  according  to  Esenwein 
"is  a  brief,  imaginative  narrative,  unfolding  a 
single  predominating  incident  and  a  single  chief 
character,  it  contains  a  plot,  the  details  of  which 
are  so  compressed,  and  the  whole  treatment  so 
organized  as  to  produce  a  single  impression." 

In  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving  has  an  interesting 
theme,  and  had  he  not  lacked  technique,  and  dis- 
regarded the  plot,  he  could  have  developed  it  into 
a  splendid  short-story.  Rip  Van  Winkle  has  one 
predominating  incident, — Rip  Van  Winkle's  long 
sleep  in  the  mountains.  It  has  wholesome  emo- 
tion and  good  description  showing  the  imaginative 
qualities  of  Irving. 

As  for  the  plot  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  author 
did  not  do  justice  to  it.  He  considered  "the  story 
merely  as  a  frame  upon  which  to  stretch  his  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  play  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
language  ;  the  weaving  in  characters  lightly  yet  ex- 
pressively delineated." 

Instead  of  one  predominant  character  this  tale 
presents  two :  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  wife. 
Rip  was  a  lazy,  good-natured,  henpecked  hus- 
band, who  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  his  own.  By  the  dress  and  occupations 
of  Rip  \'an  Winkle'  family,  we  learn  more  clear- 
ly his  true  character.  The  excellent  account  of 
his  children  running  about  in  rags,  makes  a  deep- 
er impression  on  us  of  his  easy  ways,  than  the 
description  of  his  own  bare  elbows.    That  he  is 


a  henpecked  hu.sband  is  certain,  but  some  of  the 
reader's  interest,  that  should  belong  to  him  is 
drawn  towards  Dame  Van  Winkle,  a  vigorous 
character,  and  a  tyrant  to  her  husband.  Yet  Ir- 
ving has  balanced  her  bad  qualities  with  good 
ones.  Her  heart  is  full  of  relentful  womanli- 
ness, and  by  the  justice  of  her  cause,  she  excites 
the  reader  to  sympathize  with  her,  nearly  as  much 
as  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  himself. 

The  plot  is  very  long  and  drawn  out ;  the  reader 
is  more  interested  in  the  series  of  events  than  in 
the  situation.  In  it  Irving  set  forth  a  fashion  in 
the  narrative  essay,  he  used  his  own  style,  manly 
and  wholesome, — which  he  acquired  from  Addi- 
son's works. 

Since  the  tale  is  not  well  organized  there  are 
two  impressions :  Rip  \"an  Winkle's  laziness, 
and  Dame  Van  Winkle's  temper.  A  master  of 
the  short-story  technique,  namely,  Hawthorne, 
with  his  introspective  conscience,  and  his  subtle 
simplicity  could  have  developed  this  theme  into 
an  ideal  short-story. 

In  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving  has  a 
more  definite  plot,  with  details  enough  for  sev- 
eral stories.  The  main  plot  is  the  romance  of 
Ichabod  Crane,  and  it  is  frequently  copied  in  our 
own  day.  It  has  a  heroine,  Katrina  Van  Tassel, 
"a  blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen,  plump  as  a 
partridge,  ripe  and  melting,  and  rosy-cheeked  as 
one  of  her  father's  peaches."  She  has  two  suit- 
ors, Ichabod  Crane,  who  is  also  interested  in  her 
father's  prosperous  farm,  and  Brom  Bones,  who 
is  the  hero  of  the  country. 

The  legend  of  the  Headless  Horseman,  and  the 
ghosts  of  Sleepy-Hollow  furnish  much  material 
for  short  stories,  and  were  these  Poe's  thoughts,  he 
would  have  thrilled  readers  with  a  more  power- 
ful horror  than  The  Murder  of  the  Rue  Morgue, 
or  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 

According  to  Mr.  Putnam,  The  Sketch-Book 
contains  some  perfect  specimens  of  the  American 
short-story  with  "its  delightful  blending  of  fan- 
tasy and  humor."  However  Mr.  Canby  and  Mr. 
Murray  do  not  agree  with  him. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  if  Irving  had  not 
mistaken  the  importance  of  the  plot  for  the  desire 
through  which  to  bring  out  characters,  he  would 
have  achieved  success  as  a  short-story  writer. 
Nevertheless  the  "literary  part  of  him  never  pass- 
ed into  the  shade,  it  always  contrived  to  be  on  that 
side  of  the  earth  which  was  toward  the  sun." 

LoRETTo  Broussaed,  '18. 


MIRRORED. 

ITHIX  the  crystal  chalice 

Of  a  tiny  drop  of  dew 
Is  mirrored  all  of  heaven, 

Its  boundless  stretch  of  blue. 


But  in  the  tear  that  glistens 
Bright  in  your  eyes  of  blue 

A  heart,  I  know,  is  hidden, 
A  heart,  the  heart  of  you ! 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


1) 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

OWN  the  path  of  life's  great  garden  fair 
Trip  the  merry  feet  of  children  glad, 
Bringing  hearts  in  lonely  musings  spent 
Memories  of  pleasures  they  have  had, — 
Painting  for  them  childhood's  happy  ways  ; 
As  the  fragrance  rising  from  the  flowers 
Wafts  o'er  garden  wall  in  sweet  caress, 
Children's  laughter  gilds  these  weary  hours. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


SPRING. 

Tt/ELCOME,  welcome,  do  I  hail 
The  tiny  buds  demure  and  frail ; 
The  waking  life  in  leaf  and  tree, 
The  flowers  nodding  timidly. 

Welcome,  welcome,  do  I  sing, 
I  bid  you  stay,  O  lovely  spring! 
I  bid  you  grace  this  fair  old  world 
With  leafy  banners  all  unfurled! 

Marc;arf.t  Kelly,  '19. 


MY  MOTHER. 

SEE  in  Nature's  beauties  rare 
A  picture  of  my  Mother  fair. 
The  whispering  wind,  the  song  of  birds, 
Are  like  the  music  of  her  words. 
The  sunshine  with  its  ray  of  gold. 
Her  presence  and  her  love  enfold. 
And  in  the  snowdrop  pure,  I  see 
Her  precious  soul's  sweet  purity. 
Ah!  now  I  know  the  answer, .why 
God  let  me  live  and  had  her  die. 

Marie  Shaughxessy,  '19, 


TO  A  DOOR-STEP.  ' 

OND  memories  you  bring  to  mind 

And  scenes  of  long  ago, 
Where  games  were  played  of  every  kind, — 

The  children  loved  you  so. 

Now  that  I,  too,  am  growing  old. 
My  thoughts  most  fondly  roam 

To  you,  more  precious  far  than  gold. 
The  old  door-step  at  home. 

Bernadine  Murray,  '19. 


THE  WIND. 

LOVE  your  joyful  symphony 
Which  thrills  with  happy  life,  the  Spring: 
But  more  I  love  your  lonely  dirge  ; 
Of  winter's  promised  peace  you  sing. 


Ellen  Holland,  '19. 
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AN  AMERICAN  OUT  AND  OUT. 

A  true,  unalloyed  spirit  of  Americanism  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  Uncle  Sam's  uni- 
formed men  in  military  training,  but  is,  or  should 
be,  the  priceless  treasure  cherished  by  all  whose 
homes  and  hopes  of  success  are  to  find  protection 
and  stimulus  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

A  hoary-headed  patriot  who  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  ever  since  his  departure  from  the 
Irish  coast,  when  asked  by  a  general  if  he  boasted 
of  being  a  stand-pat  citizen  replied : 

"Sure  an'  there's  only  wun  day  whin  any  other 
flag  can  wave  higher  than  the  red,  white  and  blue." 

"And  what  day  is  that?"  the  astonished  officer 
inquired. 

"St.  Patrick's  day,  to  be  sure" — was  the  beam- 
ing response — "but  the  other  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  might  as  well  all  be  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  far  as  my  patriotism  is  concerned." 

Our  country,  the  foster  land  of  many  a  home- 
seeker,  is  the  outcome  of  Washington's  ambition 
to  establish  freedom.  His  sword  which  cut  in 
twain  the  binding  cable  of  obligation  to  England 
established  our  independence  and  made  possible 
the  signing  of  a  declaration  thereof. 

Today  the  descendants  of  loyal  and  history- 


famed  men  are  called  u])()n  to  fan  the  blaze  of 
patriotism  which  once  leai)ed  in  such  enthusiastic 
brilliancy.  Today  Uncle  Sam  sounds  a  bugle  call 
for  a  manifestation  of  this  patriotism  by  support- 
ing unity.  Truly  American  institutions  do  not 
aim  merely  to  educate  their  boys  "to  be  soldiers" 
Init  have  a  nobler  jjurpose — that  of  making  them 
patriots.  What  savors  more  of  di.sgrace  than  the 
shameful  lieadlines  of  a  clamorous  press  announc- 
ing official  non-support  to  the  nation's  cause?  Is 
tliis  heartfelt  love  of  country  or  does  it  suggest 
personal  ambition,  a  time-proven  poison  to  na- 
tional harmony  for  which  its  antidote,  American- 
ism, is  overlooked? 

Self-advancement  becomes  the  chief  motive  in 
life,  and  its  policies  are  often  pursue<l  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consideration  for  God  and  inan.  The 
result  is  j^erilous.  Present  day  "patriotism''  is 
frequently  only  a  convenient  incognito  for  a  real 
name  to  be  discovered  only  when  a  universal  in- 
ventory of  men's  innermost  beliefs  can  be  taken. 
Will  the  future  prove  this?  The  truth  remains 
however,  that  there  still  exist  many  devoted  chil- 
dren of  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  whose  hearts  respond  when  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  unfurled,  and  whose  sym- 
pathies are  those  of  an  American  citizen  "out  and 
out"  after  having  honorably  left  the  lands  across 

the  sea.  ^ 

Cecilia  Murphy,  zO. 

*     *    *  * 

What  qualities  are  typical  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican? The  first  which  comes  to  mind  is  that  of 
strength,  not  necessarily  physical  endurance,  but 
mental  and  moral  strength.  Its  possessor  looks 
upon  his  country  as  second  only  to  Paradise ;  he 
does  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
development  along  every  line.  Town,  city,  state 
and  national  affairs  he  is  ever  ready  to  discuss 
with  animation  and  loyalty  of  interest. 

Our  true  American  is  unselfish,  kind,  broad- 
minded,  manifesting  these  traits  in  every  event  of 
his  daily  life.  His  patriotism  is  unlimited,  as  is 
evident  in  the  flash  of  his  eye  while  his  whole  be- 
ing seems  to  quicken  at  every  measure  of  the  dear 
familiar  ])atriotic  airs  whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  played. 

He  is  looked  up  to.  honored  and  respected  by 
his  fellow  countrymen,  and  is  known  everywhere, 
because  of  his  noble  citizenship. 

Clyde  Hoerr,  '20. 
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WHAT  MAKES  OUR  COUXTRV  DEAR. 

Why  does  the  heart  swell  with  pride  when  one's 
national  hymn  is  heard  and  the  praises  of  one's 
country  sung,  or  what  makes  one  so  fighting  mad 
when  that  land  or  govermnent  is  ridiculed?  It  is 
the  love  of  native  land  born  in  every  human 
breast,  a  love  raised  to  the  highest  degree  in 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  where  freedom 
of  worship,  of  speech  and  the  right  to  vote  is 
the  heritage  of  all — the  chief  executive  and  the 
humblest  citizen  alike. 

The  true  American  is  proud  of  his  membership 
in  the  society  of  the  country  which  surpasses  the 
dream  of  Pericles  or  any  other  earnest  advocate 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  He  is 
proud  of  the  loyal  guardians  of  the  nation  which 
they  are  sworn  to  protect. 

The  memory  of  that  little  band  of  heroes  who 
wrested  this  broad  land  from  the  tyrrany  of  Eu- 
ropean control  K'as.  yes,  is,  the  incentive  to  future 
generations  to  guard  with  jealous  eye  that  liberty 
which  their  forefathers  fought  and  bled  to  gain. 

The  American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  liberty,  love, 
steadfastness  to  higher  ideals ;  it  cannot  suffer 
desecration  from  any  hand. 

What  makes  our  country  dear  ?  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  dauntless  heroes 
who  gave  us  right  and  title  to  Old  Glory. 

M.^RiLLA  Greene,  '20. 

^       :ii       :ii  ^: 

From  the  time  the  little  Mayflower  laboured 
through  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  Amer- 
ica has  extended  her  arms  as  a  home  of  refuge 
and  security.  It  has  rightly  been  called  the  "Land 
of  the  Free."  All  nature  breathes  liberty.  The 
green  of  the  fields,  the  winds  in  the  trees,  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  wdiisper  liberty,  justice  and 
equality.  Independence  has  been  bought,  but  at 
what  a  cost !  The  soil  of  our  country  must  needs  be 
watered  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  self-sacri- 
ficing men,  of  every  nationality,  before  the  germ 
of  independence  could  thrive.  And  we,  the  chil- 
dren of  today  enjoy  this  heritage  of  the  nations. 
Our  duty  is  to  preserve  unsullied,  the  banner  of 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes," — red  with  love,  white 
with  the  purity,  and  blue  with  the  loyalty  of  mil- 
lions of  souls.  Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


THE  CASE  OF  JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  fairy  tales  is 
that  they  are  true.  Take  for  instance  the  story 
of  Jack  and  the  bean-stalk.  It  is  the  glorious 
l^arable  of  youth,  and  Jack  is  every  child.  He 
lives  with  his  widowed  mother,  Worldly  Wisdom 
in  comparative  and  negative  comfort  until,  on  a 
day,  the  nourishment  supplied  by  Milky-white, 
the  Merely  Natural  fails  to  satisfy  him.  He  starts 
cfif  to  the  market  place  of  Life  and  in  one  mo- 
mentous, buoyant  blunder,  comes  upon  his  birth- 
right. His  handful  of  beans  was  an  unpractical 
exchange  for  a  fine,  white  cow,  but  they  were  the 
seeds  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  they  grew  into  a 
great,  strong  ladder  to  another  world.  And  up 
that  ladder  Jack  clambered  and  into  that  world  he 
ventured,  to  learn  on  its  very  threshold  that  he 
was  not  only  the  son  of  a  widow  but  the  son  of  a 
King  as  well.  The  beautiful  country  of  the  spirit 
to  which  the  bean-stalk  had  led  him  was  his 
heritage,  and  all  its  treasures  of  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  were  his  by  right.  Only  they  were  guard- 
ed by  the  giant  World  with  its  scepticism  and 
pride.  But  they  were  his,  that  was  the  tremend- 
ous fact  in  Jack's  mind,  and  he  set  about  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
King's  son  to  get  them.  Witness  the  sequel.  A 
breathless  youth,  having  already  won  back  his 
bags  of  gold  and  magic  hen,  is  fleeing  before  the 
enraged  giant  who  comes  thundering  on  behind 
him.  The  bean-stalk  of  faith  opens  the  way  to 
safety  for  Jack,  but  yields  under  the  weight  of 
the  sceptical  World,  and  is  even  cut  away  from 
beneath  the  ponderous  giant.  He  falls,  crushed 
by  his  own  pride  at  the  feet  of  the  triumphant 
Jack,  the  child  of  God,  the  heir  of  heaven.  Jack 
and  his  mother  return  to  their  home,  rich  in  gold, 
the  magic  hen,  and  the  wondrous  harp,  treasures 
of  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  but  what  they  did 
with  these  is  another  story. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  YESTERDAYS. 

The  world  market  is  crammed  with  Yesterdays 
that  bring  no  sale, — a  very  few  are  of  little  value, 
the  majority  are  marked  beyond  our  price.  The 
latter  are  to  be  safe-guarded  well  for  they  bear 
the  trademark  of  a  very  old  firm,  "Worth  While 
&  Experience,"  who  have  tested  them  as  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  Investor  and  found 
them  to  be  of  intrinsic  worth.    Yesterdays,  such 
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as  these,  are  made  up  of  liappeniiigs  that  may  ije 
used  as  stepping  stones  to  the  higher,  nobler  deeds 
of  Today.  It  is  a  composite  of  high  aims,  eager 
strivings,  falls,  and  ])rom]it  risings,  and  serves  as 
the  best  foundation  for  another  beginning.  Al- 
though of  the  same  material  each  Yesterday  is  a 
se])arate  work — there  are  no  two  alike.  The  fact 
that  they  have  no  dui)licates  and  can  never  be  ex- 
actly reproduced,  increases  their  value.  Yester- 
days of  little  value  are  not  as  rich  in  substance  as 
the  others,  and  imprudent,  would-be  buyers  have 
destroyed  their  beauty  by  careless  handling. 
"These  can  not  be  changed,  but  Todays  can  be 
moulded  into  a  nobler  reproduction  of  them  by 
a  generous  donation  and  use  of  the  best  materials" 
— so  says  Experience.  Have  you  a  Yesterday 
for  sale  or  is  it  a  priceless  possession  ? 


BOOK  REVIEW. 
VERSES  BV  HII.AIRE  BELLOC. 

Among  present  day  poets  who  are  known 
chiefly  for  their  prose,  Hilaire  Belloc  is  un- 
doubtedly an  interesting  figure.  Who  would  ex- 
pect that  the  views  of  a  publicist  like  Belloc 
could  find  expression  in  the  more  fanciful  art  of 
verse?  Yet  Belloc  with  a  most  fascinating  style 
has  made  beautiful  poems  the  medium  of  his 
thoughts.  On  the  wide  range  of  subjects,  from 
war  to  the  exquisite  and  delicate  poems  on  child- 
hood, he  has  written  directly,  sometimes  carelessly 
yet  clearly,  always  with  a  master  stroke.  Every 
poem  is  the  result  of  a  delightful,  unstudied  spon- 
taneity which  is  put  upon  paper  with  forceful  sim- 
plicity. 

Joyce  Kilmer  has  aptly  classified  Belloc,  the 
man,  when  he  says,  "Hilaire  Belloc  is  a  poet.  Al- 
so he  is  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  an  Oxford- 
man,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  country  gentleman,  a 
soldier,  a  democrat  and  a  practical  journalist.  He 
is  always  all  these  things."  Now,  every  trait  of 
Belloc's  versatile  character  has  a  counterpart  in 
his  book  of  verses ;  but  a  few  of  his  sterling  qual- 
ities certainly  deserve  special  comment.  Hilaire 
Belloc  is  essentially  a  patriot,  unflinchingly  loyal 
to  his  country  and  the  places  of  his  youth,  \\niat 
a  wholesome,  hearty  sincerity  inspired  the  lines 
"To  the  Balliol  Men  still  in  Africa!"  With  these 
his  friends,  he  is  both  serious  and  jovial,  full  of 
that  rollicking  good  humor  in  which  they  sang 
the  good  old  college  songs  of  their  youth.  And 


it  is  with  a  devotedness  no  less  than  genuine  fer- 
vor that  he  writes  the  charming  bit  of  verse  "The 
South  Country"  which  recalls  his  own  childhood 
scenes  among  the  friends  he  still  loves — for  he 
says  : 

"By  them  and  the  God  of  South  Country 
My  poor  soul  shall  l>e  healed." 

I'^roni  a  ])olitical  viewpcjint  Belloc's  poetry  is  as 
honest  as  the  poet  himself.  He  artfully  attacks 
politics  sometimes  with  a  whimsical,  half-humor- 
ous suggestion,  and  again  with  a  direct  and  force- 
ful satire,  the  more  ef¥ective  because  it  is  re- 
strained. Fearlessly  he  takes  his  stand  for  what 
he  knows  is  right,  and  heartily  he  disapproves  of 
what  is  wrong.  The  greatest  evidence  of  his 
fame  as  a  politician  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  that  most  consistently  democratic  insti- 
tution which  Kilmer  calls  the  Catholic  Church. 

Hilaire  Belloc  loves  his  Faith.  He  loves  it  for 
what  it  is,  not  for  the  splendid  pageantry  by  which 
it  is  symbolized.  The  strongest  and  sweetest  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  Church  of  God  are 
combined  in  the  tender  and  reverent  poems  to  the 
Child  Jesus  and  His  Mother.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
faith  of  Belloc  which  permits  him  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  a  little  child's  mind,  and  find  there 
what  Francis  Thompson  expressed  in  "Ex  Ore 
Infantium."  For  in  all  his  poetry  there  are  per- 
ha])s  no  lines  worthier  of  the  poet  Belloc,  than 
these  from  "The  Birds,"  which  reveal  so  simply 
the  unspoiled  wonderment  of  an  innocent  child's 
mind. 

"Jesus  Christ,  Thou  Child  so  wise. 
Bless   my  hands  and   fill   mine  eyes, 
And  bring  my  soul  to  Paradise." 

(S.  J.  GOMME,  Pub.) 


LECTURES. 

Dr.  Leonard  \'an  Noppen  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, appointed  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  as 
"Dutch  Lit;rary  Ambassador"  to  the  United 
States,  delivered  a  series  of  three  lectures  at  St. 
Mary's,  February  5th  and  6th. 

The  subject  of  the  first  lecture  was  "Frederick 
\'an  Eeden,"  the  ])oet,  who  by  his  "New  Guide" 
movement,  revolutionized  Dutch  literature.  Van 
Eeden,  too,  founded  a  community,  very  similar  to 
the  "Brcok  Farm"  experiment.  Some  of  his  lit- 
erary productions  are  "Die  Kleine  Johannis,"  a 
beautiful  book  with  a  moral,  "Ellen"  the  poem 
of  sorrow,  and  "The  Depth  of  Deliverance,"  a 
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novel,  in  which  the  author  says  tliat  "vices  are 
virtues  run  to  seed"  and  "the  devil  is  but  a  cari- 
cature of  God."' 

The  second  lecture  "The  Influence  of  Holland 
Upon  American  Institutions,''  brought  to  light 
some  interesting  observations.  Dr.  \'an  Nop- 
pen's  statement  was  that  many  of  our  federal 
documents,  our  national  principles  of  liberty,  and 
our  political  and  domestic  institutions,  without 
which  America  would  not  be  America,  originated 
in  Holland. 

The  third  lecture.  "The  Influence  of  A'ondel 
upon  Milton"'  was,  at  once,  something  new  and 
startling.  Convincing  parallelisms  between  the 
drama.  "Lucifer,''  of  the  Dutch  poet,  Vondel,  and 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,''  were  presented  by  Dr. 
\  an  Xoppen.  It  is  known  that  Milton  said,  "to 
borrow  and  to  better  in  the  borrowing  is  no  pla- 
giarism." The  lecturer  had  no  intention  of  min- 
imizing the  genius  of  the  English  poet,  but  mere- 
Iv  proving  that  "Paradise  Lost"  is  merely  an  al- 
tered version  of  X'ondel's  "Lucifer." 

Dr.  \^an  Noppen's  magnetic  personality  and 
the  beauty  and  individuality  of  his  style  are  first 
to  present  their  appeal  to  his  hearers,  for  he 
paints  word-pictures  with  the  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  landscape  artist.  However,  to  exam- 
ine the  substance  of  his  lectures  is  to  find  it  fimi, 
solid  masonry,  for  Dr.  \'an  Xoppen  is  a  student 
not  only  of  Dutch  literature,  but  of  the  world's 
literature,  and  he  sjjeaks  with  authority.  Through 
his  lectures.  America  will  come  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate that  "storm-vexed,"  little  country,  Hol- 
land, as  never  before. 

^  ^  ^ 

St.  Mary's  students,  more  fortunate  that  Ma- 
homet of  old.  had  the  mountain  come  to  them,  in 
the  form  of  an  Art  Exhibit.  On  March  1  Mr. 
Ross  Crane,  director  and  critic  of  the  department 
of  extension  established  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  brought  with  him  for  exhibition  some  20 
masterpieces  of  modern  American  artists.  L'sing 
these  pictures  as  illustrations  in  his  afternoon  lec- 
ture. Mr.  Crane  discussed  art  in  its  relation  to 
nature.  In  the  evening  his  crayon  sketches  en- 
livened a  most  interesting  talk  which  he  entitled 
"From  the  Eye-brows  Up."  Mr.  Crane's  re- 
marks embodies  the  most  human  of  home-truths, 
clothed  in  delightfully  fresh  and  clever  epigrams, 
and  expressed  in  a  concise,  pointed  manner. 

Among  the  artists  whose  works  were  exhibited 
are,  Ames  C.  Aldrich,  Campbell  Colin  Cooper, 


Robert  Henri,  Wilson  Irvine,  Edgar  Payne,  Frank 
C.  Peyraud,  Gardner  Symons,  William  Ritochel, 
Walter  UfFer  and  PVank  A.  Werner. 


RECIT.-XLS. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  9,  a  delightful 
classical  program  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
O'Connell  of  Chicago,  a  rising  star  among  tenor 
singers.  In  the  four  groups  of  characteristic 
numbers  Mr.  O'Connell's  voice  mingled  tender- 
ness and  volume  with  a  distinctness  in  enuncia- 
tion of  the  French,  German  and  Italian  songs. 

Sympathy  and  expression,  enthusiasm  and  ver- 
satility dominated  the  artistic  presentation  of  the 
separate  groups.  "Lungi  dal  Caro  Beni"  (Secchi) 
of  the  first  section  was  particularly  delightful. 
"O  Haunting  Memories"  (Bond),  dedicated  to 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  "A  Banjo  -Song''  were  most 
attractive,  while  "The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara's  Hall"  displayed  a  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing. "L'Angelus"  and  "Qianson  D'Armour"  were 
quaintly  tender,  a  contrast  to  the  dramatic  rendi- 
tion of  Schubert's  "Der  Dopplegaenger."  The 
sweetness  of  "The  Songs  My  Mother  Taught" 
(Dvorak)  and  the  power  of  "The  Lord  Is  My 
Light"  (A'llitson)  gave  evidence  of  the  range  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  well-modulated  voice. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fram.  pianist,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Denny,  violinist,  were  equal  supports  to  the  art- 
ist, and  a  balance  in  the  excellent  trio. 

^        ^        ^  ^ 

THE  NOTRE  DAME  GLEE  CLUB. 

Highest  expectations  of  both  the  faculty  and 
students  of  St.  Mary's  were  more  than  fulfilled  in 
the  two-part  program  given  by  the  Notre  Dame 
Glee  Club.  From  the  Opening  March  by  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestra  to  the  closing  number,  St.  An- 
gela's Hall  resounded  with  animated  music  and 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  "Soldier's  Chorus," 
Gounod's  "Faust,"  by  the  full  fifty  members  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  spirited  songs.  None  the 
less  pleasing  were  the  "Assorted  Melodies"  of  the 
Mandolin  Club  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
O'Loughlin  and  "Popular  Selections"  by  the  Uni- 
versity Quartette.  Romberg's  "Auf  Wieder- 
sehn"  with  Mr.  Leslie  Yeager  as  soloist,  called 
forth  generous  applause.  Mr.  McCauley's  "Car- 
ry Me  Back  to  Old  Mrginia"  in  marked  contrast 
to  his  lighter  featuring  of  rag-time  songs  with 
Mr.  Scott  as  able  second,  well  illustrated  the  ver- 
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satility  "f  tlic  soloist.  The  numerous  numbers 
reached  their  climax  in  "Some  Songs"  by  Mr. 
John  Reilly  and  "Scotch  Airs"  by  Mr.  ( )liver 
O'Keefe — "Harry  Lauder  II." 

Messrs.  E.  Lenihan,  reader,  1  loward  I'arker, 
pianist,  and  Harry  Denny,  violinist,  form  a  trio  of 
artists  whose  work  merits  highest  praise.  "Songs 
of  Notre  Dame"  given  with  spirited  tentlerness 
came  all  too  soon  as  the  closing  number.  St. 
Mary's  congratulates  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Glee 
Club  upon  its  excellent  work,  and  is  grateful  for 
an  evening  of  genuine  pleasure. 

*  *    *  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  28,  Mr.  Parnell 
Egan  of  Chicago  sang  before  the  students  at  St. 
Mary's.  Though  Mr.  Egan  has  appeared  on  oth- 
er occasions  at  St.  Mary's,  there  was  something 
unusually  attractive  about  his  last  recital,  an  in- 
crease in  sweetness  of  tone  and  in  volume  being 
evident  in  every  selection.  We  are  always  as- 
sured of  an  entertainment  that  is  worth  while 
whenever  Mr.  Egan  is  announced. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Hampton,  former  student  of  St. 
Mary's,  graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
( 1916)  and  Miss  Florence  Schutte,  an  alumna  of 
the  Chicago  School  of  Expression,  gave  a  most 
pleasing  program  at  St.  Mary's  on  the  evening  of 
February  23.  Among  Miss  Schutte's  selections 
were  the  prologue  "The  Selfish  Giant,"  a  scene 
from  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  and  two  very  clever 
"umbers,  "Tulips"  and  "Heaps  o'Lickens."  Miss 
Schutte  possessed  a  sweet-toned  voice  and  a 
charming  stage  presence  which  heightened  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  her  reading. 

The  work  of  Miss  Hampton,  violinist,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Bradley,  pianist,  is  well  known  to  the 
students,  who  are  ever  loyal  to  one  another,  and 
whose  unanimous  and  justly  deserved  apprecia- 
tion was  a  test  of  value.  The  violin  numbers, 
"Concerto  in  D  Minor,"  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria" 
and  Schubert's  "The  Bee"  showed  feeling  and 
marvelous  technic(ue,  while  the  -accompaniments 
were  far  above  the  ordinary. 

?\Iiss  Hampton  also  gave  a  vocal  solo,  "O  Dry 
Those  Tears." 

The  reading,  in  costume,  "The  Minuet,"  by 
little  Miss  Berenice  Taylor,  carried  the  audience 
back  to  the  Colonial  days  of  gallant  lords  and 
stately  ladies,  and  was  a  charming  feature  of  the 
thoroughly  delightful  evening. 


ESTHETIC 

DANCING  EXl 

IIBITION. 

The  exhibition 

in  Esthetic  Dan 

icing  given  in  St. 

Angela's  I  lall  on 

Thursday  evenmg,  h'eb.  15  rep- 

resented  the  splendid  results  o 

f  the  semester's 

work  in  this  de])artment.  The 

program  which 

follows  was  characterized  by  a  refinement  that  is 

its  highest  com]jliment. 

Huniereske 

....  Tl 

Class  B 

Cii'cicc  11,  ToKi'cy 

Miiniett 

Junior  Class 

Jcaiincltc  Lincoln 

Peter  Pan 

Class  A 

Louis  11.  Chulif 

Marceau  de  Ballett 

Edith  Durrell 

-   Louis  H.  Chalif 

Polka  Coquette 

Class  B 

A.  G.  Frcck 

Narcissus 

Class  A 

l^uuis  H.  Chalif 

Poppies 

Junior  Class 

Louis  LI.  Chalif 

Summer 

Cleon  Pernod 

Louis  LL  Chilif 

Blue  Danube  Waltz 

Class  A 

Louis  H.  Chalif 

Dance  of  Morning 

Class  B 

Morgan   Gai  in 

Rose  Dance  ----- 
Florence  Bukress 

Loixs  H.  Ch  ilif 

MY 

HEART'S  DESIRE. 

*f  F  a  fairy  queen,  in  a  glistening  sheen 
Jl'      Should  request  your  heart's  desire, 

.'\nd  the  fairy  king  called  out,  "  'Tis  spring, 

Come  and  don  your  new  attire!" 
Would  you  wish  to  be  a  budding  tree 

Ami  a  wealth  of  perfume  hold? 
Or  a  soothing  wind  as  it  leaves  behind 

All  ihe  winter's  bitter  cold? 
Or  a  babbling  brook  in  a  shady  nook 

As  it  ripples  its  gladsome  song? 
Or  a  robin  bright,  or  a  snowdrop  white. 

Sent  to  brighten  Spring's  gay  throng? 

If  that  fairy  queen  in  her  glistening  sheen 

Should  request  my  heart's  desire. 
It  is  not  the  tree,  I'd  wish  to  be, 

Nor  the  wood's  asolian  lyre. 
Not  the  crystal  brook,  in  its  shady  nock. 

As  it  ripples  all  day  long, 
.\'or  the  robin  bright,  nor  the  snowdrop  white, 

Sent  to  brighten  Spring's  gay  throng. 
T  would  choose  the  best  (it's  not  a  jest), 

Just  the  smile  of  niy  mother  dear. 
When  at  set  of  sun,  the  cleaning  is  done — 

'Till  the  spring  of  another  year. 

G.  H. 
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GLEANINGS. 

The  series  of  sermons  on  the  Church  and  some 
of  its  special  problems  was  continued  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  25,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bolger.  With  "Tlie 
Church  and  .Marriage''  for  his  subject;  Father 
Bolger  defined  first,  with  umnistakable  clear- 
ness, the  purpose  of  marriage,  and  the  means 
which  the  Church  has  persistently  and  consistently 
taken  to  safeguard  the  fulfillment  of  that  pur- 
pose. An  enumeration  of  the  modern  abuses,  dif- 
ficulties, and  problems  of  marriage  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  uncompromising  conclusion  that  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  is  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  society  which  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
womanhood  must  hold  forever  sacred. 

Benediction  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  and 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  on  Fridays  form  the  char- 
acteristic devotions  for  the  Lenten  season. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  was  a  recent  guest  of  St. 
Clary's. 

The  pupils  of  the  college  and  academy  are  shar- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lecture-re- 
citals given  by  Mrs.  Bernice  Oberwinder  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  The  programs  consist  of  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  some  composer,  followed 
by  one  or  more  of  his  compositions.  Mrs.  Ober- 
winder's  perfect  musicianship  and  interpretation 
combine  to  make  the  evenings  musical  treats. 

For  the  subject  of  his  talk  to  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents on  the  eve  of  the  First  Friday,  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Donahue,  C.  S.  C,  chose  "The  Devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart."  Dwelling  on  the  origin  of  the 
devotion.  Father  referred  to  the  innate  love  for 
the  God-Man,  which  in  reality  was  directed  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  As  a  thought  for  meditation  and 
imitation,  Father  Donahue  suggested  the  many 
"Holy  Hours"  of  our  Blessed  Mother. 

St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces an  illustrated  lecture — Rome,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Matre,  March  20,  in  the  Francis  First 
Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Transformed  into  a  veritable  Fairyland  with  its 
exquisite  and  artistic  decorations,  St.  Angela's 
Hall  was  the  scene  of  a  prettily  appointed  party 
on  the  evening  of  February  14,  when  the  Junior 
Class  entertained,  with  the  Class  of  '17  as  guests 
of  honor.  A  novel  feature  was  the  vine-trellised 
pergola  in  the  center  of  the  hall  through  which  the 
gaily  attired  dancers  glided  in  time  to  the  music  of 


the  "Rag-pickers'  "  orchestra.  Dainty  souvenirs, 
twirlers  and  confetti  gave  a  carnival  efTect  to  the 
scene.  After  the  hours  had  passed  all  too  quickly 
for  the  revelers,  refreshments  were  served  and 
"good  nights''  said. 

Among  the  books  recently  added  to  St.  Mary's 
Library  are  three  volumes  of  the  Indiana  Histor- 
ical Collection,  "Constitution  Making  in  Indiana" 
(2  vols.)  by  Charles  Kettleborough,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information, 
and  "Indiana  As  Seen  By  Early  Travelers,"  by 
Harlow  Lindley,  of  the  State  Library. 

The  Misses  Camilla  and  Madeline  Brady,  Mary 
Deur,  Martina  Smith,  Mary  Todd,  Katherine  Bur- 
ton, Isabel  Coppinger,  Polly  Fleming  and  Louise 
O'Brien  were  among  the  former  students  who  vis- 
ited St.  Mary's  during  the  month. 

Heartiest  congratulations  with  best  wishes  is 
St.  Mary's  response  to  marriage  announcements 
of  Loretta  Beatrice  McDermott  to  Mr.  James 
Elmer  Kane  of  CuUom,  111.,  and  Margaret  Lenore 
GoUey  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  O'Brien  of  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Students  of  St.  Mary's  expressed  much  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  the  moving  picture 
"Indiana,"  shown  Saturday  morning,  February 
17.  The  film  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Hoosier  state's  early  history,  supposedly  re- 
lated by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  state  poet, 
who  frequently  appeared  on  the  screen.  Familiar 
scenes  were  presented  as  well  as  prominent  per- 
sons interested  in  the  planning  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  among  whom  were  Rev.  John  Cava- 
naugh,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Honorable  Samuel  Ralston,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

The  anticipation  of  Vocal  examination  on  Feb. 
20  has  subsided  into  a  memory,  of  pleasure  or  re- 
lief, according  as  those  present  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  or  the  duty  of  performing.  From  a 
musical  point  of  view,  the  examination  was  not 
only  successful  but  gratifying  as  giving  evidence 
of  careful  training  and  conscientious,  enthusi- 
astic application. 


Through  The  Chimes,  St.  Mary's  reiterates  to 
relatives  and  friends  her  regrets  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Braden-Chap- 
man  ('05),' Katherine  Seep  (most  loyal  students)  ; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Seep,  Mr.  \V.  C.  Foley,  Mrs.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Bert  Railton. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


ORGANTZATTON  OF  MUSIC  CLASSES. 
March,  1917. 


Piano. 

senior  department. 

Second  Year — Misses  H.  Hawkins,  E.  Mooney,  M. 
Shaughnessy. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Bradley,  F.  Burress,  H.  Holland, 

C.  Lennon. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  K.  Betz,  C.  Davis,  M.  King,  B. 
O'Melia,  R.  Schafer,  G.  Soldani. 

First  Y ear— M'lss&s  A.  Brazill,  R.  Carter,  M.  Cleary,  M. 
Draper,  E.  Meloy,  D.  Miller,  B.  Murray,  M.  Pur- 
man,  E.  Rauner,  C.  Redmond. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year— Misses  L.  Atkinson,  I.  Authier,  L.  Beh- 
ling,  H.  Clapp,  M.  Collentine,  Aline  Constantin,  C. 
Cosgrove,  C.  Dolan,  F.  Faulknor,  J.  Holthouse,  L. 
Johnson,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Kelly,  I.  McDonald,  M.  Mc- 
Nichols,  L.  Moran,  F.  O'Brien,  W.  O'Brien,  C. 
Quinn,  Erma  Sagendorph,  M.  Spear,  C.  Sullivan, 
E.  Sullivan,  M.  Sullivan,  K.  Sutherland. 

First  YeaA — Misses  C.  Benitez,  L.  Benitez,  E.  Burk- 
hartsmeier,  K.  Carlin,  M.  Cline,  J.  Connors,  A. 
Costello,  A.  Dalzell,  C.  Fitzgibbon,  G.  Fleming,  E. 
Grogan,  F.  Guthrie,  F.  Hager,  M.  Hannon,  E. 
Heine,  E.  Holland,  C.  Jaeger,  S.  Jobst,  N.  Keenan, 
I.  Kehoe,  A.  Kelleher,  M.  Langan,  L.  Lesselyong,  R. 
LeSeure,  M.  Lightfoot,  E.  Linville,  B.  Maiz,  G. 
Martinez,  L.  Martinez,  D.  Mason,  I.  Matthews,  H. 
Mills,  H.  O'Shea,  B.  Paulger,  A.  Rauh,  S.  Reynolds, 

D.  Roys,  D.  Ryno,  Edna  Sagendorph,  M.  Schau,  H. 
Smidt,  M.  Sugrue,  L.  Voris.  M.  Ward. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Misses  A.  Bailey,  M.  Collins,  E.  Erwin,  H. 
Farrell,  E.  Kommers,  C.  Madero,  L.  Madero,  R. 
Marblestone,  E.  Miesse,  M.  O'Byrne,  R.  O'Donnell, 
A.  Pearson,  E.  Pace,  M.  M.  Quin,  M.  Schuster,  B. 
Taylor,  D.  West. 

First  Year — Misses  E.  Brooks,  I.  Burton,  L.  Frank,  F. 
Gray,  A.  Keenan,  K.  Keenan,  V.  Morrison,  E.  Ober- 
winder,  V.  Salerno. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  M.  Lyons. 

Pipe  Organ, 
junior  department. 
First  Year — Miss  L  Cooney. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Miss  F.  Burress. 

Harp, 
junior  department. 
First  y^an— Miss  H.  McCarthy. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Misses  C.  Davis,  L.  McGuire,  L.  Weber. 

Violin, 
intermediate  department. 

Second  F^ar— Misses  M.  Bradley,  Clementine  Deur,  G. 

Finnup,  R.  Hilleke. 
First  Year — Misses  G.  Broussard,  M.  Mcllwee. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  H.  Betz,  C.  Gushurst,  M.  Hannon, 

C.  Kelly,  M.  Jones. 
First  Year — Misses  M.  Keown,  F.  Leszczynski,  M.  Moy- 
nihan,  S.  Reynolds. 

Violoncello, 
intermediate  department. 
First  Year — Miss  Catherine  Deur. 

Mandolin, 
intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  K.  Hanley,  M.  Sullivan. 
First  Year — Misses  E.  Kaspar,  H.  Kirchman. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Misses  L.  Dewenter,  A.  Murdock,  K. 
Schmalzried. 

Guitar, 
preparatory  department. 
First  Year — Misses  C.  Cosgrove,  C.  Hoerr,  M.  Cline. 
Harmony. 

Misses  L.  Mooney,  H.  Hawkins,  M.  Shaughnessy,  M. 
Bradley,  C.  Lennon,  F.  Burress,  G.  Soldani,  L. 
Weber,  C.  Davis,  G.  Finnup,  R.  Schafer,  M.  King, 
C.  Betz,  M.  Purman,  E.  Meloy,  M.  Draper,  A.  Bra- 
zill. 

St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 

Violins — Misses  M.  Bradley,  G.  Broussard,  Clementine 
Deur,  L.  PiUiod,  G.  Finnup,  R.  Hilleke,  M.  Alcllwee, 
H.  Betz,  C.  Gushurst,  M.  Hamion,  M.  Jones,  C. 
Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Leszczynski,  M.  Moynihan,  S. 
Reynolds. 

Violoncello' — Miss  Catherine  Deur. 

Harps— M\ssts  H.  McCarthy,  C.  Davis,  L.  McGuire,  L. 
Weber. 

Mandolins^Misses  M.  Sullivan,  K.  Hanley,  E.  Kaspar, 
H.  Kirchman,  K.  Schmalzried,  L.  Dewenter,  A.  Mur- 
dock. 

Guitars — Misses  E.  Sullivan,  C.  Cosgrove,  C.  Hoerr. 
Accompanists— Mxssts  K.  Betz,  M.  Cleary,  G.  Soldani, 
M.  Draper. 

Vocal, 
junior  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  S.  Jobst. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  I.  Authier,  B.  Downs. 
First  Year — Misses  C.  Curley,  R.  Findley,  G.  Finnup,  R. 
■  LeSeure,  E.  Sullivan. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  M.  Bernoudy,  H.  Casey,  M.  Col- 
lins, J.  Connors,  T.  Curry,  M.  Dixon,  F.  Guthrie,  C. 
Jaeger,  R.  Keenan,  M.  Lightfoot,  M.  Meredith. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Qine,  Aline  Constantin,  H.  Dan- 
iels, M.  Draper,  E.  Erwin,  M.  Gavin,  C.  Gushurst, 
H.  Hawkins,  M.  A.  Hilleke,  C.  Hoerr,  L.  Johnson, 
N.  Keenan,  H.  Kirchman,  L.  Lesselyong,  F.  Lesz- 
czynski, E.  McDougal,  B.  Paulger,  L.  Pilliod,  K 
Ryan,  H.  Smidt,  G.  Soldani,  C.  Voss. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
;hartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
mrt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
nake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
ichool. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

ioth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

ffice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street, 
j  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

'ome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

v'odaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mdll,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


^^^^ 

'^'^/  'iv^'  '  No  Home  is  Complete 
^^^^\^'h^         without  a  Piano 

The  Lyon  6  Healy  Piano— Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON   &  HiBALY 


CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-Sl  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Plione 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sliy  LIglits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflng. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bi; 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holg  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
i<lowers.  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  Nortli  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock,  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO  -Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

ifi^i^^-~-i^-  -  My  methods  of 
examination  and 
r"k>  iVv-"^  tests  of  the  EYES 
iSS''iP>it'^  for  the  adaptation 
.^^^!W'  of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  titled  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS,  Optometrittt. 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opers  House  BIdg. 


Personal  Atlenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR.  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Faints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 
820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  k  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Optra  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  liest 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

.'tlO   \V.   Baltimore  and  313   Garret  St» 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

l>rieMtH'  Albs,  Trleiits'  Snppllei 

Direltnii,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
ers. 

Sterllne  Sliver  2  and  4-Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Link; 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CCj 

S01JTU    BEND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Floivers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mail  and  telephone  dellven 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  S 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


^,    Bell  886 

Home  5842 


„  ..  Home  5^ 
Re«idence  geil  356I 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Comer  M»in  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  I 


Office 
Mell    Phone  689 
I  lonie  Phone  789 


Residenci 
Bell  Phone  I! 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  A 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor. 


I 


3'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  8ta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
;  Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High- Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curt£iins 

>  make  aad  keep  In  atock  eTeiT  elMs 
•<  goo<lm  required  br  different 
Rellifloas  Commnnltlea. 


Iry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradler, 
!alvln  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 

irand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H-  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

L.ake,  Union  and  Bagrle  Stm, 
CHICAGO 


'  3  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 


*Ke  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

r^^ashlngton  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 

Ccx)nley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candlet  $old  here  exclusively. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6S94.         Bell  Phone.  •!(. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


laa  BLAST  JBrrsiRSON  bltd. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholte  Pnblcation. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

*'Ave  Maria 

A  CathoUo  BfaKazlne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

TUe  Greuteat  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writer*. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreigii  sub- 
scrlpUons,  J3,  or  12  shllUngrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


^prll.  1917 


D.  MacGREQOR,  Manager. 


■^P7 

Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Ronte 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicaio  &  Eastern  Illlonis  E.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Harrison  SI  15     Automatic  S2377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RKHARDSON,  Gen'I  Pass.  Agt. 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillov/s  at 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Fralick's 

in  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  30e 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollings worth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlot 
for  use  In  preparing  meala  or  dalnl 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  h« 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  18 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  Beam, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


^l)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  &est" 

South  ^&n6,  lln6lttna 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


DaUy  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

DaUy  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) . .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1-00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  LINIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Foundril 
184a 


Charterc  )| 
1844 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

""""^  ""cXgiatf  col'rslr''  "'"P'^'^<^         ^'"^'^  ^^1"'^^<1         admission   to   the   Sophomore.   Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 

^'  5.  Tr'^u")^  ''i'^'"^^         S'V'^*="'^  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses 

M.  tdwards  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address' 
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TRIUMPHAXT. 

\  FT  I VI  TV,  captive,  is  led  on  Hiyh, 
Released  from  Puirgatorial  pain : 

Bright  dawns  the  glorious  Easter  sky, 
For  liveth  again,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ! 


THE  COMPARATR'E  SCOPE  OF  THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  SHORT  STORY. 


E\'ERY  period  in  the  history  of  literature  is 
marked  by  the  predominance  of  some  par- 
ticular Hterary  form.  The  earliest  forms 
are  more  or  less  objective  in  character,  and  so 
we  find  the  epic  and  the  folk  song.  When  the 
poet  looks  within  himself  and  reflects  on  his  cwn 
thoughts  and  emotions,  poetry  becomes  subjective, 
and  we  have  the  lyric.  Other  variations  of  these 
primitive  songs  gradually  spring  up,  but  all  are 
eflfected  by  these  two  elements,  the  objective  and 
the  subjective.  Love  of  story  telling  is  in  every 
one.  and  since  the  gift  of  song  is  given  to  few,  the 
others  nevertheless  can  see  pictures  of  life  as  it 
actually  is,  and  so  they  reproduce  it  as  it  stands 
unadorned  by  the  beauty  of  music.  Out  of  this 
clement  the  novel  and  all  its  forms  develop. 

The  drama  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  the  human  nature,  the  most  natural 
means  of  expression.  The  drama  in  the  early 
history  of  a  people  may  be  simple,  but  the  ele- 
ments of  song,  gesture,  and  dance,  are  prominent 
features.  The  short  story,  as  a  distinct  type,  is 
comparatively  new,  a  recent  development  and  an- 
swers the  ])resetit  desire  of  brevity. 

In  comparing  the  scope  of  the  drama  and  the 
short  story,  we  find  dif¥erences  and  likenesses. 
The  ordinary  drama  rec[uires  about  two  hours 
for  its  action,  and  most  short  stories  require  about 
the  same  amount  of  time  for  reading.  Both  the 
drama  and  the  short  story  give  pictures  of  life, 
the  former  emphasizing  man's  will  in  conflict  with 
surroundings,  the  latter  not  essentially  bound  to 
do  so.  The  drama  uses  events  only  in  relation  to 
their  cause  and  efifect.  The  short  story  may  al- 
most ignore  the  two  features,  and  emphasize 
events. 

The  element  of  love  enters  into  every  drama 
whether  it  be  a  romantic  mingling  of  fantasy  and 


plot  complication,  like  "A  JNIidsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  or  a  tragedy  or  horror  and  violence.  A 
tlrama  is  a  failure  unless  it  points  in  some  way 
the  eilcct  of  love.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest 
short  stories  are  entirely  lacking  in  this  element. 
In  Maupassant's  "Coward"  and  "The  String," 
the  tragedy  is  unmitigated  by  even  the  slightest 
hint  of  affection.  Among  the  Greek  dramas,  we 
find  the  horrors  of  retribution  touched  by  the 
pathos  of  pity  and  sympathy,  as  the  scene  between 
( )cdipus,  the  King,  and  his  two  daughters  weep- 
ing over  their  father's  fate.  Also  in  Creon  is  em- 
bodied the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  a  true 
friend,  truest  in  affliction.  The  theme  of  "Othel- 
lo" is  based  on  intense  love,  the  kind  that  is  awake 
to  suspicion.  Since  love  is  the  ruling  force  of  all 
creation,  and  since  the  drama  portrays  humanity 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  form  of  literature, 
it  is  clear  why  love  must  be  an  essential  of  the 
drama.  A  story  may  be  successful  without  even 
mentioning  the  name  of  God,  as  in  Maupassant's 
"Necklace,"  while  dramatic  characters,  intense 
and  forcible  in  their  nature,  must  make  an  appeal 
to  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  drama  is  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  hurnan  will,  and  so  is  sub- 
jective  in  character  rather  than  objective.  The 
short  story  may  be  based  on  external  facts  or  in- 
cidents, and  so  partakes  of  the  objective  element. 
The  short  story  is  ess'entially  one  in  its  character- 
ization and  its  plot.  This  demands  one  main 
character,  and  the  use  of  all  incidents  towards  the 
production  of  a  single  impression.  The  drama 
can  permit  many  characters  without  sacrificing 
the  interest  due  to  the  hero  and  heroine.  Just 
the  opposite  is  true  of  the  short  story.  By-plots 
are  common  also  as  the  romance  between  Jessica 
and  Lorenzo  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

The  drama  has  greater  ethical  values.  The 
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Cliurch  realized  this  during  tlic  Mitldle  Ages, 
took  hold  of  the  stage,  and  made  it  a  teacher  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  Mystery  and  morality  plays 
were  given  on  the  squares  before  the  great  ca- 
thedrals, and  the  faitiiful  learned  great  truths  in 
action.  The  most  famous  of  the  later  dramatists 
of  this  type  was  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  His 
"Auto  Sacramentales"  were  given  regularly  on 
festival  days,  especially  on  Corpus  Christi.  The 
spoken  word  is  always  more  forcible,  and  its 
impression  more  lasting  than  the  written  word. 
The  power  of  the  drama  then  is  more  efYective. 
The  short  story  demands  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  The  drama  actually  puts  the 
picture  before  the  audience.  In  the  short  story, 
the  thoughts  of  the  characters  may  be  described ; 
in  the  drama,  they  are  revealed  in  action. 

Reproduction  of  life  is  the  work  of  the  drama 
and  of  the  short  story.  It  is  something  more 
also.  It  must  serve  a  purpose ;  it  must  elevate. 
Art  that  is  merely  technical  is  too  material  to 
share  in  the  beauty  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  so  can 
fairly  claim  the  name  of  art.  This  holds  ecjually 
true  for  the  drama  and  the  short  story.  Not  even 
Shakespeare,  the  master  of  our  language,  could 
have  given  a  perfectly  faithful  "transcript  of 
life,"  without  selecting,  combining,  creating,  and 
spiritualizing  by  his  own  ideals.  The  sins  of  hu- 
manity must  not  be  held  up  to  public  view  unless 
humanity  may  thereby  be  improved.  The  short 
story  and  the  drama  can  purify,  but  they  both 
have  their  limitations  in  this  work.  Ibsen  has 
quite  badly  defied  these  limitations,  and  as  a  re- 
sult his  plays  are  ofifensive  to  all  dramatic  tastes. 
They  are  an  example  of  what  mere  reproduction 
leads  to.  Valdes,  the  Spanish  novelist  in  the 
preface  to  his  "Sister  St.  Sulpice,"  has  said,  "It 
is  more  interesting  to  study  man  as  man  than  as 
animal." 

The  dramatist  and  the  short  story  writer  have 
been  endowed  with  artistic  gifts,  and  with  all 
fairness  we  demand  the  best  of  them.  .We  ask 
that  their  vision  be  of  the  world  as  it  is,  which 
is  God's  world ;  we  ask  that  their  feelings  take 
them  beyond  the  bitterness  of  life  to  the  higher 
outlook  of  an  Infinite  Mind  ;  we  ask  that  their 
thoughts  be  good  because  true.  They  must  be 
technical  masters  of  their  material,  in  order  to 
give  us  a  deeper  insight,  and  a  closer  sympathy. 
"Truth  shall  be  the  key  word  of  their  art,  and  the 
truth  that  they  reveal   shall  be   seen   of  us  as 

''''^"^y-"  •  Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


UNTIL— 1  K.NOW  NOT  WHEN. 

REAMING  my  Lily  dream  of  Thee 
'  Beneath  the  azure  of  thine  eyes, 
I  wait  that  Easter  ecstacy 
When  I  shall  be 
Uplifted  into  Paradise. 

I  listen  for  the  voice  of  Thee 

To  wake  me  in  a  little  space, 

Then  I  shall  rise  from  dreams  to  see, — 

O,  heart  of  me — 

The  unfolded  Lily  of  thy  face. 

S.  M.  M. 


THE  VITA  NUOVA. 


THE  greatness  of  a  great  man  is  proverbially 
associated  with  some  woman.  This  is 
more  true  of  spiritual  than  of  purely  in- 
tellecttial  men.  No  woman  had  a  predomuiating 
influence  in  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  or  Shake- 
speare, but  great  men  who  possessed  deeply  re- 
ligious character,  usually  had  in  their  lives  a 
friendship  for  some  woman  which  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  spiritual  and  idealistic  nature. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents  in  the  life  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  was  the  love  and  esteem 
which  he  had  for  his  sister  St.  Scholastica,  who 
in  the  sixth  century  helped  him  found  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  at  Monte  Casino.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  re- 
joiced in  the  holy  friendship  of  St.  Clare,  whu 
with  him  established  at  St.  Damian  the  first  mon- 
astery of  the  "Poor  Clares."  The  friendship  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  great  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  Vittoria  Colona  is  famous  in  history, 
and  his  tributes  to  her  are  full  of  lofty  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal  inspired  by  a  mutual 
aim — their  love  of  God,  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Institute  of  the  "Visitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Dante,  the  great  poet  of  the  Renaissance  had 
Beatrice.  He  saw  in  her  the  qualities  of  his  ideals, 
he  attributed  to  her  the  virtues  which  he  admired 
and  loved,  and  she  became  an  interpretation  of  his 
highest  aspiration.  His  love  was  whollv  ideal, 
through  her  he  was  raised  "above  the  common 
herd,"  and  from  a  "slave  to  freedom  brought." 
She  taught  him  to  love  virtue  and  "withdrew  his 
thoughts  from  all  mean  things."  They  met  in  a 
region  which  was  purely  spiritual,  and  his  poems 
to  her  bear  a  deep  religious  earnestness.  As  St. 
Francis  saw  God  reflected  in  nature  and  called  on 
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tile  stars,  the  niotni,  and  the  sun  to  give  him 
lionor,  so,  in  Beatrice  Dante  saw  evidence  of 
divine  goochiess  and  beauty,  and  gave  glory  to 
God  in  loving  her. 

The  \'ita  Xuova  is  the  ])articular  expression 
of  his  love  for  Beatrice.  It  is  a  history  of  his 
emotions  touching  in  its  tenderness,  purity,  and 
utter  simplicity.  The  whole  narrative  possesses  a 
sincere  religious  feeling ;  the  events  related  are 
insignificant,  yet,  they  are  told  with  a  fidelity  to 
detail  and  a  simplicity  of  expression  that  are  al- 
most childlike. 

Every  event  in  the  \'ita  Nuova  is  the  occasion 
for  a  poem.  Dante  first  met  Beatrice  at  a  May- 
day feast  held  at  the  home  of  her  father.  From 
that  time  forward  love  became  his  lord,  and  in  his 
boyhood  he  often  went  in  search  of  her. 

When  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  i)irthday 
he  met  Beatrice  and  she  saluted  him.  The  over- 
whelming sweetness  Dante  felt  at  the  salutation 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  sonnet.  He  wished 
to  hide  his  love  for  her  from  other  people,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  used  other  ladies  as  a  screen  so 
eflfectively  as  to  be  misunderstood,  and  Beatrice 
withheld  from  him  her  greeting.  He  expresses 
his  pain  and  sorrow  for  this  in  a  poem  in  which  he 
says  that  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life  was  her  sal- 
utation. 

On  account  of  the  intensity  of  his  -love  he  be- 
came greatly  altered  in  appearance  and  presently 
fell  ill.  During  his  sickness  he  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  beheld  Beatrice  dead.  Not  long  after 
this,  wdiile  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  poem,  he 
received  news  that  the  "Lord  God  of  Justice  had 
called  his  most  gracious  Lady  unto  Himself." 

He  did  not  write  anything  about  her  departure, 
and  his  chief  reason  was  that,  "it  would  be  un- 
seemly for  me  to  speak  thereof,  seeing  that  there- 
by it  must  behoove  me  to  speak  also  mine  own 
praises,  a  thing  that  in  whosoever  does  it  is 
worthy  of  blame." 

The  number  nine,  which  seemed  to  be  in  some 
mysterious  way  connected  with  Beatrice,  was  also 
connected  with  her  death.  He  first  saw  her  in 
her  ninth  year,  and  he  wrote  his  first  sonnet  to 
her  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years.  Her  first  saluta- 
tion was  given  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.  She 
died  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Syrian  calendar,  was  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year.  In  this  recurreiKe  of  the  num- 
ber nine  Dante  saw  a  deep,  mystical,  significance. 
The  root  of  nine  is  three  and  the  Trinity  is  three, 
therefore  Dante  argued,  Beatrice  was  accompa- 


nied by  the  number  nine  because  she  was  herself 
"a  nine,  that  is,  a  miracle,  whose  only  root  is  the 
Holy  Trinity." 

After  the  death  of  lieatrice,  Dante  was  indeed 
desolate.  He  mourned  her  constantly,  and  when 
his  eyes  "were  so  weary  with  weeping"  that  he 
could  no  longer  through  them  give  ease  to  his  sor- 
row, he  gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  writing. 

One  day,  while  thinking  of  the  time  that  was 
past,  he  happened  to  see  a  very  beautiful  lady 
who  was  looking  upon  him  "with  a  gaze  full  of 
pity,  so  that  the  very  sun  of  i)ity  appeared  gath- 
ered together  in  her."  By  the  constant  sight  of 
this  lady  he  began  to  be  gladdened  overmuch  and 
he  rebt'ked  himself  for  his  inconstancy.  Then  he 
was  encompassed  by  a  battle  of  doubts,  in  which 
he  thought  at  times  that  love  had  placed  her  in 
his  path  that  he  might  find  peace,  and  again,  that 
she  was  a  temptation  to  make  him  unfaithful  to 
Beatrice. 

Finally  he  had  a  vision  in  which  he  beheld  Be- 
atrice "habited  in  that  crimson  raiment  which  she 
had  worn  when  first  I  beheld  her,"  whereupon  his 
heart  repented  of  its  desire,  and  from  that  hour  he 
thought  only  of  Beatrice  "with  a  humbled  and 
ashamed  heart." 

After  a  year,  it  was  given  to  him  to  behold  a 
wonderful  vision,  "wherein  I  saw  things  which 
determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing  further 
of  this  most  blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I 
could  discourse  more  worthily  concerning  her." 

Although  the  death  of  Beatrice  so  affected 
Dante  that  those  about  him  feared  for  his  life, 
his  love,  instead  of  dying,  became  more  wholly 
spiritualized.  Lie  had  always  loved  Beatrice 
more  as  an  ideal  than  as  a  reality ;  the  end  and 
object  of  his  love  was  her  greeting. 

After  her  death  all  his  higher  life  fastened  it- 
self on  Beatrice.  She  is  the  powder  which  in- 
spired all  his  works.  It  strengthened  and  up- 
lifted him.  In  the  Divina  Comedia,  she  sent  \'ir- 
gil  to  guide  him  through  the  region  of  Hell,  and 
up  the  purifying  Mount  of  Purgatory  until  she, 
herself,  met  him  in  the  earthly  Paradise,  and 
guided  him  through  Heaven.  Lie  says  in  the 
I'aradiso,  "From  the  first  day  that  I  saw  her  face 
in  this  life  until  this  view,  the  sequence  of  mv  song 
was  never  cut." 

Hi';  Icvc  became  a  thoughtful  communion 
with  her  spirit  which  led  him  to  all  truth.  Love 
was  the  key-note  of  his  life.  It  led  him  to  Para- 
dise and  the  vision  of  God,  and  when  he  beheld 
eternal  Love  and  Truth  his  soul  found  rest. 


Marie  McCabk.  '17. 
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MA'I  ER  DOLOROSA. 

I   ],()VF-  thy  dolors,  Mother  mine, 
jf     Tliy  seven  swords  of  grief — 

Tlirnst  in  thy  heart  hy  Love  Divine ; 
Their  ijain  is  our  relief. 


[  love  thy  dolors,  Mother  hlest, 
Sweet  gift  of  thy  dear  Son; 

When  joy  He  brought  to  every  breast, 
Thy  sorrows  were  l:)egun. 


When  Jesus  nestled  close  to  thee. 
And  smiled  into  thy  face. 

His  eyes  foreshadowed  Calvary, 
And  thine  own  tearful  place. 


The  joys  thou  hadst,  I  love  full  well; 

But  make  them.  Mother  dear. 
My  crown  for  Heaven  the  while  I  dwell 

Upon  thy  dolors  here. 


S.  M.  A. 


SONNETS  IN  THE  VITA  NUOVA. 


THE  Vita  Nuova  is  the  first  expression  of  that 
poetic  genius  of  Dante,  which  had  for  its 
glorious  fulfillment  the  Divinia  Comeclia.  It 
undoubtedly  lacks  the  grace  and  artistic  finish  of 
the  later  work,  but  it  is  characterized  by  the  same 
power  of  imagination  and  has  for  its  inspiration 
the  same  most  gentle  lady,  Beatrice.  As  the  title 
"New  Life"'  signifies,  it  is  the  history  of  Dante's 
life  made  new  by  the  wondrous  power  of  a  love  at 
once  "absolutely  real  and  truly  ideal."  Beatrice 
was  to  Dante  no  mere  woman,  but  a  type  of  divine 
wisdom,  a  ray  of  divine  light,  to  brighten  the 
world  in  which  she  dwelt. 

The  work  is  in  prose  with  thirty-one  poems  in 
all,  throughout ;  of  these,  twenty-six  are  sonnets. 
The  sonnets  breathe  the  tender  passion  of  his 
love  and  are  characterized  by  a  charm,  a  freshness 
that  youth  always  bestows.  An  artist,  too  great 
to  slight  the  seemingly  unimportant  requisites  of 
his  art.  Dante  explains  with  infinite  care  his  plan 
of  division  and  the  tlioughts  embodied  in  each 
section.    He  was  writing  in  a  "sweet  new  style," 


which  needed  vindication  among  his  metaphysical 
contemporaries,  and  this  he  strives  to  give  by  a 
minute  explanation  of  his  metrical  form.  The 
beauty  of  his  words  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  his  emotion.    Who  could 
surpass  his  description  of  his  lady's  smile? 
"What  seems  she  when  a  little  she  doth  smile 
Cannot  be  kept  in  mind,  cannot  be  told 
Such  strange  and  gentle  miracle  is  wrought." 

Grace  and  imaginative  power  are,  above  all 
others,  the  qualities  that  distinguish  Dante's  son- 
nets. If  he  had  been  content  to  limit  his  genius 
to  this  fonu,  doubtless,  he  would  have  surpassed 
Petrarch  in  form,  as  well  as  in  content.  But  the 
sonnet  was  the  vehicle  of  his  youth  alone.  The 
desire  to  say  of  Beatrice  that  which  was  never 
said  before  of  any  woman,  led  him  to  forsake  the 
simpler  sonnet  for  tlie  loftier  and  more  sublime 
epic.  As  Wordsworth  says  in  his  own  beautiful 
sonnet, 

"The  sonnet  glistened  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow." 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 
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NE,  two,  three — eight  finished,  and  six 
more  yet  to  paint.  Biting  the  end  of  her 
water  color  brush,  Barbara  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  and  gazed  critically  at  the  assortment 
of  Easter  cards  before  her.  She  selected  tlie 
two  pretty  ones  with  Easter  hlies  for  Father  and 
Mother.  Katharine,  her  younger  sister,  must 
have  the  one  whose  chief  theme  was  a  new  Easter 
bonnet  set  at  an  engaging  angle  on  the  head  of  a 
very  pretty  girl.  EHzabeth,  her  oldest  sister,  must 
have  something  quite  appropriate  for  her  own 
dear  self.  Which  one  should  it  be?  Barbara 
placed  all  the  cards  in  a  row  in  front  of  her  on  her 
desk,  and  with  her  curly  head  at  the  true  artist's 
angle  surveyed  each  one.  However,  not  one  fvd- 
filled  all  the  requirements. 

A  child's  happy  laugh  drew  Barbara's  thoughts 
away  from  her  own  miniature  water-color  world 
to  a  larger  world  outside  her  window,  where  na- 
ture herself  had  fashioned  all  the  colors  of  her 
palette  into  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  Spring. 
From  the  plum  and  apple  trees  in  the  orchard,  glo- 
rious with  a  wealth  of  blossom,  pink  and  white 
cascades  were  falling  with  every  breeze.  The 
syringa  and  lilac  bushes  again  lifted  blooming 
branches  above  the  old  garden  wall.  This  they 
had  done  almost  ever  since  Barbara  could  re- 
member. The  tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  were  a  riot 
of  color  and  perfume  where  bees  held  happy  and 
busy  concourse.  And  here  in  such  a  setting  Bar- 
bara saw  .something  of  her  Easter  greeting  as  she 
would  have  it.  Coming  across  the  long  green 
grass  of  the  lawn  were  Elizabeth  and  her  mother. 
The  hand  of  each  held  a  still  smaller  hand — that 
of  little  Suzanne,  who  found  the  business  of  walk- 
ing not  nearly  so  interesting  as  the  world  which 
.she  viewed  over  her  little  shoulder.  And  Bar- 
bara thought  that  Elizabeth  must  be  saying  some- 
thing extremely  pleasant  for  her  mother's  face 
was  radiant.  Running  ahead  of  them  were  Eliz- 
abeth's two  young  sons,  William  and  little  Jim. 
They  were  adding  the  last  touches  to  the  rabbits' 
nests,  which  they  had  built  by  the  garden  wall,  and 
under  the  yellow  rose  bush,  and  in  the  tulip  beds. 


Barbara  heard  Little  Jim  call :  "Grandmother, 
do  you  think  that  the  old  rabbit  will  find  the  nest 
here?"  But  Barbara  did  not  hear  the  reassuring 
answer.  Her  eyes,  half  closed,  were  shadowed 
with  memories.  A  bee  having  wandered  too  far 
through  the  open  casement  of  her  window  was 
droning  against  the  little  square  window  panes. 
Suddenly  it  found  the  lower  open  sash  and  disap- 
peared into  the  sunlight  of  a  perfumed  world. 
Hither  also  Barbara's  thoughts  had  tlown — 

A  Httle  girl  was  sitting  on  the  ground  extracting 
in  little  girl  fashion,  a  rose-thorn  from  her  thumb, 
L-gh  !  it  hurt,  but  she  mustn't  let  her  brother  Jack 
know.  He  might  laugh  at  her.  Anyway  the  rab- 
bit nests  were  all  made,  seven  of  them,  too,  and 
she  took  a  last  peek  at  the  one  under  the  rose 
bush.  Her  eyes  glistened  as  she  thought  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  and  red  and  purple  eggs  that  she 
would  find  there  in  the  morning.  She  was  so  en- 
grossed in  the  prospective  joys  of  Easter  morning 
that  her  thumb  didn't  hurt  any  more,  nor  did  she 
once  think  to  pick  up  the  treasured  red  hair  rib- 
bon, which  the  rose-bush  still  held  captive. 

Ofif  to  the  orchard  she  ran.  Now  she  could 
play  tournament,  but  she  didn't  have  a  sword, — 
and  Jack  said  that  you  had  to  have  a  sword  to 
play  it  right.  What  would  she  do  ?  A  narrow 
white-washed  paling  from  the  orchard  fence  soon 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  a  shining  sword. 
And  thus  armed,  she  ran  to  her  apple  tree,  and 
bracing  the  toe  of  one  stubby  little  shoe  against 
the  worn  kwot  on  the  old  tree's  twisted  trunk,  little 
Barbara  swung  herself  up  into  its  branches.  Soon 
she  was  mounted  on  "her  Pegasus,"  a  limb  of  the 
apple  tree  around  the  forked  branches  of  which  an 
old  bridle  had  been  tied.  A  gallant  knight  of 
France  in  glittering  steel  was  not  more  royally 
caparisoned  than  she,  a  little  girl  with  a])ron  torn 
and  hair,  unribboned,  flying  in  the  wind.  Imagi- 
naticju  su])j)Hed  what  reality  lacked,  now  she 
must  repulse  her  opponent  and  win  her  spurs, 
(whatever  that  meant  Barbara  didn't  know). 
And  entirely  unaware  of  the  approach  of  Top- 
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kiiut,  who  liad  recently  come  into  possession  of  her 
own,— a  bantam  brood  of  seven  chickens,  Barbara 
hnrled  her  sword,  and  oh!  horror  (jf  liorrors ! 
W  hat  had  she  done?  What  must  she  do?  Tlie 
stick  had  fallen  square  among  the  little  chickens, 
Katharine's  chickens,  too.  Uut  Top-knot  solved 
the  ([uestion,  she  uttered  a  bantam  scream, 
which  combmed  with  clucks  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, brought  Elizabeth  and  Katharine  immediate- 
ly to  the  scene  of  disaster.  lUit  all  the  little  Mother 
Hen's  clucking  couldn't  bring  back  to  life  three 
of  the  chickens.  They  were  dead  and  the  little 
brown  one  that  Katharine  loved  best  was  one  of 
them. 

L'uder  the  look  of  Elizabeth's  eyes  the  little  cul- 
prit became  an  outcast.  Katharine  cried,  and 
tried  to  make  her  darlings  stand  up  again,  but  they 
fell  over  every  time.  But  the  little  Mother  Hen 
was  the  most  pitiful  to  see;  she  walked  off  a  lit- 
tle way  clucking  frantically  with  every  step,  and 
then  came  back,  not  understanding  such  delin- 
quency on  the  part  of  her  erstwhile  active  children. 
Katharine  was  consoled,  however,  by  the  promise 
of  a  funeral,  and  with  Elizabeth's  help  the  burial 
took  place  with  all  due  ceremony  under  the  yellow 
rose  bush.  And  it  was  here  by  the  old  yellow 
buff  plantation  rose-bush,  full  of  bloom,  that  Bar- 
bara first  learned  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.  Katharine,  by  right  of  possession,  was 
first  mourner,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege,  and  she, 
Barbara,  was  the  murderer,  and  felt  it.  It 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  Jack  had  not  told 
her  that  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  and  that  rabbits 
did  not  visit  naughty  girls  on  Easter  morning. 
No  one  seemed  to  understand  that  she  had  not 
meant  to  kill  the  chickens. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about  that  at  supper 
time  Old  Chloe  found  a  little  girl  down  by  the 
summer-house  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  Kind  hands  raised  a  tear-stained  and 
swollen  face  from  two  arms  which  were  a  refuge 
from  disgrace.  Mammy  guessed  the  trouble,  and 
from  her  superior  knowledge  of  the  gay  colored 
Easter  eggs  already  on  the  pantry  shelf,  she  told 
her  that  "Ole  Mammy"  and  the  rabbits  understood 
about  the  chickens,  if  no  one  else  did.  and  that 
the  rabbits  would  be  along  early  in  the  morning. 

The  world  suddenly  grew  bright  again,  but  as 
they  ])assed  the  yellow  rose-bush  on  the  way  to 
the  house  all  of  Barbara's  forebodings  arose  again, 
she  couldn't  cat  any  supper.  Jack  asked  her  if 
"too  much  chicken"  had  S])c)ilt  her  appetite,  and 


Katharine  wouldn't  even  look  at  her,  but  sniffed 
audibly.    Only  Mother  and  Elizabeth  were  kind. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  on  that  early  Easter 
morning  when  a  little  figure  crept  softly  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  the  door.  The  old  apple-tree,  in 
spite  of  its  associations  with  the  tragedy,  would  be 
a  good  place  to  see  the  rabbits  with  their  baskets 
as  they  filled  the  nests.  Barbara  waited  such  a 
long  time  for  their  coming  that  she  finally  con- 
cluded that  Jack  must  be  right.  But  look  !  Could 
it  be?  Yes!  Yes!  It  was  Molly  Cottontail  and 
Peter  Rabbit,  and  they  were  running  across  the 
lawn.  And  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  two  rab- 
bits, Barbara  leaned  too  far  over  the  limb  of  the 
tree,  lost  her  balance  and  fell. 

Hours  later  a  little  girl  found  herself  in  her  own 
bed  with  arms  and  head  in  such  queer  bundles,  and 
there  were  Mother  and  Father  and  Elizabeth  and 
Jack.  They  all  smiled  at  her  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  except  Mother,  and  what  was  she  crying 
about?    What  had  happened? 

In  the  weeks  following  Barbara  learned  what 
had  happened.  In  her  unexpected  exit  from  the 
tree  she  had  broken  her  arm  and  cut  her  head. 
But  any  pain  that  she  might  have  suffered  was 
made  sweet  by  the  recompense  of  kindness.  No 
one  even  mentioned  the  chickens  again,  and  Jack 
told  her  that  she  was  a  trump. 

A  slender  figure,  almost  lost  in  the  comfortable 
depths  of  an  arm-chair,  was  silhouetted  against 
the  open  window  of  a  cool  shadowy  room.  A  soft 
whirring  sound,  and  the  little  cuckoo  flew  out  of 
the  clock,  one,  two,  three,  four  times.  Barbara 
started  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
for  a  moment  she  looked  un familiarly  about  her. 
Then  smiling  she  picked  up  the  fallen  bru.sh,  and 
soon  from  the  fabric  of  her  own  bright  dreams 
she  had  painted  Elizabeth's  Easter  Greeting, — 
and  the  artist's  name, — "Memory." 

Lucy  CfK)NTz,  '17. 


JESU  AMOR. 

— — s  ' 

OW  canst  Thou  love  nie,  Jesu,  so. 
Whilst  ever  I  am  pressing  low 
And  lower  still  Thy  crown  of  woe? 
O  Jesu  mine ! 

My  every  sin  and  fault  hears  down 
Upon  Thy  sharp  thorn-woven  crown  ; 
Tn  Thine  own  Blood  mv  weakness  drown, 
O  Jesu  mine ! 

Clementine  Deur,  '19. 


Jo  Ao  EasHep  Lily. 


TT'AIR  lily,  fragile  dream  of  white, 
Your  chalice  holds  the  dew. 
As  souls  unstained  and  true, 
Guard  purity's  celestial  light. 

Akdkith  Mokan,  '20. 


X  Easter  Lily,  pure  and  white. 
That  rests  upon  the  altar  there 
Breathes  silently  its  simple  prayer 

To  Him,  who  deigned  to  give  us  light. 

I  would  that  I  so  near  could  rest 

With  soul  as  chaste  and  heart  sincere, 
.\doring  God,  with  naught  to  fear 

Imploring  Him  to  be  my  guest. 

Florence  O'Brien,  '20. 


LILY  fair  with  perfume  sweet, 
We  need  you  this  bright   Easter  Day, 

To  ope'  your  petals  at  His  feet, 
.A.nd  there  remain  until  the  May, 

To  bloom  again  for  our  fair  Queen 

Throughout  her  months  of  song  and  praise, 
And  whisper  to  her,  though  unseen, 
,  Our  hearts  to  her  in  love  we  raise. 

Claudia  Redmond,  '20. 


LOVELY  Easter  lily  there. 
You  are  more  than  passing  fair. 
For  your  petals  blooming  white. 
From  a  bulb  as  black  as  night. 
Tell  again  the  oft'-told  story 
Of  our  Lord's  triumphant  glory 
When  He  stepped  from  out  the  gloom 
Of  the  hopeless,  stone-sealed  tomb. 

LUCILE  P[LL10D,  '20. 


X  Easter  Morn,  the  lily  white 

Upon  the  altar  gleams ; 
Oh,  nowhere  is  there  lovelier  sight 

E'en  in  mystic  Land  of  Dreams. 

Before  the  altar,  low  I  bend 

And  pray  to  be  like  thee. 
Thy  fragrance  and  my  prayers  blend 

O,  symbol  of  sweet  purity. 

Anne  Kelleher,  '20. 


(^OME  roses  in  my  garden  grow, 
\     Their  perfume  sweet,  their  color  rare; 
But  a  lily,  white  as  drifted  snow. 
Is  queen  of  all  that  garden  fair. 

O,  Easter  Lily,  chaste  and  mild, 

Help  me  my  soul  to  keep. 
As  a  lovely  flower  undefiled. 

Through  all  life's  shadows  deep. 

Florence  Burress.  '20. 


EASTER-TIDE. 

ING  out  the  joyful  tidings  here, 

O  bells  of  Easter-tide, 
And  brighten  all  the  earth  with  cheer, 

O  bells  of  Easter-tide. 

Our  Lord  has  risen  from  the  dead, 

Ring  out,  O  bells,  of  Joy! 
Both  far  and  wide  His  glory  spread. 

Ring  out,  O  bells  of  Joy ! 

Maude  Barincer,  '18. 
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AN  RASTER  THOUGHT. 

CAN  not  see  Thee,  Lord, 

l'>u(  I  can  feel 
Thy  presence  in  the  lieating  of  my  heart. 
I  cannot  see  Thee,  Lord, 

But  1  can  liear 
The  le.s.sons  wliich  Tliy  loving  Lips  impart. 
1  can  not  see  Thee,  Lord, 

P)Ut  1  can  taste 
The  sweetness  of  Thy  Sacramental  love. 
1  cannot  see,  My  Lord, 

Hut  O,  the  hliss, 
When  1  sliall  greet  my  risen  God  above. 

Elizahk.th  McDouoal,  '20. 


HAWTHORNE— THE  MAN  BEHIND  HIS  WORKS. 


^iT  N  the  shadow  of  his  works  he  stands,  not  in 
Jjl  the  glow  of  light  their  fame  has  brought  him. 
"•  His  was  not  the  nature  to  delight  in  laurels 
won,  or  proudly  to  accept  the  tokens  offered  but 
rather  in  his  modest  way  to  disclaim  the  wortli  of 
praises  sung.  Such  a  person  was  our  American 
man  of  letters,  Hawthorne. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  Hawthorne,  at  once  the 
most  commonly  known  picture — the  picture  of 
the  retiring,  silent,  observant  man — readily  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind.  Throughout  all  his 
life,  he  was  a  grave,  contemplative  man,  a  difficult 
person  to  meet  always.  Spending  long  hours  in 
solitude,  Hawthorne  lived  within  his  shell, — his 
world.  The  people  without  he  observed  accur- 
ately and  with  kindly  interest  but  was  content  to 
remain  on  the  outer  edge  of  their  society.  His 
early  home  life  seems  to  have  influenced  his  re- 
cluse habits,  for  there  was  but  very  little  commu- 
nication between  the  members  of  his  family ;  a 
wall  of  reserve  -seemed  to  surround  them. 

When  men  began  to  seek  him  out,  he  evaded 
them  with  almost  a  school-child's  bashfulness. 
He  disliked  personal  prominence  at  all  times.  Al- 
though of  a  friendly  disposition  Hawthorne  had 
not  the  happy  faculty  of  making  friends  easily, 
he  was  too  formidable  a  person  to  approach. 
Averse,  however,  to  close  intimacy  he  really  knew 
but  few  persons.  Only  in  the  comjiany  of  his 
l)ersonal  friends  was  he  the  simj)lc,  unaffected, 
unreserved  Hawthorne.  In  the  warmth  of  their 
companionship  he  indulged  in  the  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  at  other  times  hidden.    A  truer 


or  more  loyal  friend  could  not  be  found  when  once 
his  friendship  was  given. 

Hawthorne's  temperament  could  not  be  said  to 
l)e  "sunshiny."  The  darker  side  of  life  and  the 
wages  of  sin  attracted  and  interested  him.  For 
this  reason  he  has  been  called  a  melancholy  man. 
It  is  true  he  passed  the  bright  side  of  life  almost 
unnoticed  but  he  was  never  the  markedly  gloomy 
man  and  companion  that  Poe  was.  Though  low- 
.spirited  with  a  "dull  temperament,"  as  his  critics 
say,  he  was  always  an  agreeable  associate.  He 
was  sensitive  and  somewhat  sad.  His  own  yearn- 
ing and  the  cry  of  a  child-heart  for  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures  he  voiced  in  his 
character. 

The  mind  of  this  man  was  serious  and  deep- 
thinking.  Someone  has  spoken  of  him  as  a  "sol- 
itary brooder  of  life."  Probably  his  Puritan  an- 
cestors and  conscience,  the  New  England  atmos- 
phere of  his  home  are  in  some  way  accountable 
for  the  general  tone  of  his  works.  In  all  he 
shows  himself  a  moralist.  He  was  never  un- 
mindful of  life  as  it  should  be  and  in  a  kind,  char- 
itable way  he  tried  to  teach  the  lesson  to  others. 
He  was  a  true  philosopher,  a  "true  dreamer  of  the 
ten  commandments." 

Affectation  in  any  way  was  intensely  distasteful 
to  Hawthorne.  He  liked  simple,  natural  people. 
In  his  portrayals  of  various  types  of  persons  and 
n'odes  of  life  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  might 
be  termed  an  "unkind  and  unsympathetic  critic." 
In  all  sim]jlicity  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  con- 
science. His  standards  were  high  and  he  judged 
other  people  by  them. 
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Nature  and  human  nature  a]>pealed  to  Haw- 
thorne. It  is  said  that  he  would  ramble  in  the 
woods  for  hours,  the  forest  liad  no  silent  voice  foi 
iiim  but  spoke  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  The 
wide  open  sea  perhaps  had  the  stronger  claim  for 
he  was  never  content  to  remain  away  from  the 
salt  air  for  any  length  of  time.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  friends  he  would  cast  away 
his  heavy  spirits  and  to  quote  his  own  words,  "I 
lived  in  Maine  like  the  bird  of  the  air." 

It  is  not  attributable  to  weakness  of  character 
but  rather  to  the  indolence  of  the  artistic  nature 
that  Hawthorne  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  do- 
in.g  nothing.  He  was  indiflferent  to  things  that 
did  not  appeal  to  him  and  was  never  over-ambi- 
tious. He  took  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  he 
preferred  to  live  in  his  quiet  way.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  good' listener  he  proved  himself 
to  be  should  he.  when  occasion  demanded,  an  en- 
tertaining after-dinner  talker. 

By  nature  proud,  Hawthorne  disliked  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary  aid  from  his  friends,  fearing  to 
be  classed  as  a  dependent  person.  This  is  evinced 
in  his  spirited  reply  "We  have  never  quite  been 
])aupers.''  Too,  he-  was  capable  of  great  irrita- 
tion at  times  but  seldom  displayed  it. 
•  He  possessed  a  strong  nature  and  the  love  he  had 
for  his  wife  was  the  deepest  and  most  truly  sacred. 
In  reading  his  letters  to  her  we  look  straight  into 
his  heart.  Of  this  later  felicity  he  speaks  with 
convincing  gratitude.  He  was  most  happy  and 
contented  in  his  home,  he  was  ever  the  true  father 
and  husband. 

Thus,  we  know  him,  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  characters  in  our  literary  world,  the  pure, 
sympathetic,  conscientious  man,  a  master  writer, 
our  Puritan  novelist, — Hawthorne. 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 


AX  EASTER  THOUGHT. 

IGHT   are  the   winds  that  blow 
Pure  are  the  sounds  that  bear 

The  fair  sweet  songs 
Of  angels  e'rewhere. 

Why  are  the  winds  so  light? 

What  do  the  songs  ring  clear? — 
"Our  Christ  is  risen, 

He  is  not  here !" 

JuANiTA  Thompson,  '2(1. 


THE  WAITING  SOULS. 

EFORE  the  dawn  ten  thousand  eyes 
(  Hopefully  lifted  to  the  skies, 
P'or  He  whose  death  took  sin  away 
Would  ope'  the  gates  of  Heaven  that  day. 

All  day,  glad  souls  with  fresh  delight, 
Sang  holy  praise  in  God's  own  sight. 
Who  found  it  sweet  to  be  adored 
By  captives  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

LoKi'TTO  Rroussard,  '18. 


BONAZAR. 


ONAZAR  looked  out  from  his  silken  cur- 
tains upon  the  clear  azure  sky. 

"Is  everything  in  readiness  for  the  jour- 
ney tomorrow?"  he  asked  of  Othol,  the  tall  dark 
slave  who  entered  the  room. 
"Yes,  my  master." 

"We  will  leave  before  sunrise,"  he  said,  as  the 
^^lave  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

The  vast  train  of  camels  wound  slowly 
through  the  desert.  The  sun  was  sinking  as  they 
halted.  It  had  been  a  long  and  tiresome  day  but 
now  Bonazar  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  tent  which 
Othol  had  just  pitched. 

"It  is  a  great  distance  to  Jerusalem,  is  it  not?" 

Perceiving  the  slave's  bow  of  assent,  Bonazar 
mused  aloud  : 

"My  kinsman  will  be  surprised  to  see  me. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  him,"  and  he  con- 
tinued his  reveries  while  smoking  a  long  pipe 
filled  with  opium. 

It  was  the  morning  after  Bonazar's  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  sun  was  just  awakening  the 
ancient  city.  The  people  began  to  move  about. 
Gradually  the  market  place  was  filled  with  na- 
tives from  every  land  and  there  was  a  strange 
stir,  a  restless  moving  to  and  fro.  Crowds  gath- 
ered here  and  there  talking  in  excited  tones. 
Bonazar  and  his  kinsman,  Sennacheb,  were  ap- 
proaching the  tnain  part  of  the  city. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  excitement?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  I  will  tell  you  some  other 
time." 

"But  I  am  curious,  tell  me  now,"  begged 
Bonazar. 

"It  is  very  long,"  responded  Sennacheb. 
"I  will  have  patience  with  the  telling." 
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And  so  Scnnaclic'b  began : 

"There  has  ap])eare(l  a  strange  man.  lie  is 
mild  and  gentle  in  I  lis  rebukes  but  Me  was  never 
known  to  laugh." 

"What  a  remarkable  perscjn  !"  exclaimed  Bon- 
azar. 

"That  is  not  all,"  continued  Sennachcb.  "He 
claims  to  work  miracles,  to  prophesy  and  the 
peo])le  follow  Him  in  great  multitudes." 

"How  strange!"  resjjonded  l>onazar.  "Does 
He  give  them  riches  or  anything  in  return?" 

"No,  nothing  that  we  can'  .see.  He  speaks 
of  a  Kingdom,  but  it  is  all  madness." 

"But  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  people  fol- 
low Him." 

"I  tell  you  it  is  all  madness,  come,  let  us  speak 
of  this  no  more." 

They  spoke  of  the  wonder-worker  no  more 
that  day  but  when  Bonazar  saw  a  crowd  at  a  dis- 
tance he  asked : 

"Is  that  the  Man?" 

And  Sennacheb  responded :  "Yes,  that  is  Jesus 
of  Nazareth." 

Sennacheb  noticed  that  Bonazar  was  very  quiet 
but  he  thought  perhaps  his  guest  was  tired. 

Standing  on  the  housetop  next  morning,  Bon- 
azar saw  a  procession  moving  towards  him. 
Many  were  spreading  their  garments  in  the  way 
while  others  were  strewing  boughs  before  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  who  was  riding  on  an  ass.  The 
sound  of  the  voices  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
Bonazar  heard  these  words : 

"Hosanna,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of 
our  father  David  that  cometh:  Hosanna  in  the 
highest." 


Long  and  thoughtfully  Bonazar  gazed  after 
the  ])eople.  He  did  not  hear  the  step  behind  him 
and  it  was  only  when  Othol  touched  him  on  the 
shouUler  that  he  was  aware  of  his  i)resence. 

"Your  kinsman  is  awaiting  you." 

Reluctantly  lionazar  left  the  housetop  and 
joined  Sennacheb.  He  had  noted  a  mysterious 
air  about  Sennacheb  and  he  soon  understood  the 
reason. 

"We  are  to  incite  the  people  against  the  false 
King  for  we  will  have  no  ])oor  king  ruling  over 
our  land.  We  will  accuse  Him  of  blasphemy  for 
He  says  that  He  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
explained  Sennacheb. 

The  visitor  was  horrified  and  could  not  under- 
stand this  apparently  new  attitude  in  Sennacheb. 
Not  feeling  disposed  to  persecute  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, about  whom  he  knew  so  little,  Bonazar  and 
his  slave  left  the  city  for  a  small  town  a  few 
leagues  distant. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  Sennacheb  and 
Bonazar  parted.  Bonazar's  peace  of  mind  was 
disturbed,  he  felt  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Doubts 
began  to  trouble  him  and  he  wondered  about 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  What  if  He  had  been  the 
Messias  and  the  people  had  crucified  Him.  He 
had  been  no  ordinary  man,  that  much  was  cer- 
tain. With  such  thoughts  Bonazar  spent  his 
days. 

One  evening  as  he  knelt  upon  the  mount  of 
Olives,  overlooking  Jerusalem,  he  prayed  that 
he  might  know  the  truth  and  that  all  his  doubts 
might  be  solved.  As  he  remained  there  motion- 
less the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  west- 
ern sky  until '  it  disappeared  behind  the  temple. 
Peace  settled  in  the  valley  and  trust  in  Jehovah 
filled  the  heart  of  Bonazar. 

Sarah  Moran,  '17. 


T 


EASTER  EVENING. 

HE  sun  that  marvelled  at  the  morning's  scene, 
Sent  back  its  smile  of  faintest  rose  and  green. 

And  eager  stars  came  out  and  softly  told* 
Each  other  what  had  passed,  in  words  of  gold. 

The  little  birds  that  praised  God  all  day  long 
Were  tired,  and  rested  from  their  Easter  song. 

And  flowers  glad  all  day  began  to  nod. 

And  drooping  petals  slept,  and  dreamed  of  God. 

JuLFA  Schwartz,  '17. 
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TO  MY  FATHER. 

HY  must  the  cross  upon  life's  highway  stand 
Forever  lone  and  dark  and  comfortless. 
Why  must  its  hallowed  gloom  ui)nn  me  press. 
Can  not  life's  timeless  coasts  hy  joy  be  spanned? 
A  cross  of  love  before  a  triumph  grand 
Is  sent,  a  hidden  l)lessing  to  express, 
For  it  is  but  the  sign  of  Gotl's  caress ; 
The  cross,  the  shadow  of  His  mighty  hand. 

The  shadowed  cross  of  death  rests  upon  me, 

Its  arms  enfold  a  father's  love  and  care, 

And  shroud  me  in  the  aching  gloom  of  night. 

To  him  it  brings  a  vision  fair  to  see. 

Of  God's  great  gift  of  blessed  faith  a  share, 

He  walks,  clothed  in  the  splendor  of  its  light. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


HIS  W  ELCOME  HOME. 


THE  entire  picture  suggested  an  English  land- 
scape. Every  window  of  the  gabled  house 
was  aflame  with  the  Hght  of  an  afternoon 
sun,  and  long  shadows  standing  across  the  new 
spring  grass  reached  far  to  the  river's  edge.  A 
concrete  wall  hid  this  peaceful  spot  from  the 
pavement,  so  that  only  the  tall  Gothic  spires  over- 
looking the  wall  were  visible  to  the  passers  by. 
Only  a  w^eek  ago  liad  Mrs.  \'an  Norman  and  her 
little  daughter  Elizabeth  come  back  to  the  old 
homestead  to  make  ready  the  home  for  the  son 
and  brother  who  was  to  return  to  them  for  the 
Easter  holidays. 

The  town  taxicab  drew  up  before  the  house 
and  a  young  man  stepped  upon  the  pavement. 
His  ultrafashionable  attire  indicated  that  he  be- 
longed here  and  his  disappearance  as  the  iron 
gate  swung  back  confirmed  the  fact.  And  thus 
Keith  Van  Norman  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  spent  in  attending  a  university  abroad,  re- 
turned to  his  old  home.  Once  inside  the  house 
Keith  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  at  home. 
James,  the  man-servant,  moved  noiselessly  about, 
lighting  the  tall  tapers  on  the  mantel  which  added 
charm  to  tlie  classic  furnishings  of  the  room. 
The  flickering  candle  hght  revealed  a  figure  on 
the  window  seat  and  a  mass  of  brown  curls 
.shone  bright  in  the  .softly  liglited  room. 


"Hello  lielsy!  I'm  delighted  to  see  you!  You 
haven't  changed  a  bit.  It's  great  to  be  at  home 
again  with  you.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  am 
breathing  my  own  country's  air  after  my  long 
trip  abroad.  Betsy,  isn't  the' house  fixed  up  fine? 
The  library  has  been  done  over  too.  Wasn't 
mother  thoughtful?  There  are  volutnes  in  it 
that  I  have  never  read,  but  some  day  Betsy,  you 
and  I  shall  sit  together  and  read  them  all." 

■  With  this  last  remark  Keith  Van  Norman's 
eyes  narrowed  thoughtfully  and  he  walked  across 
the  room  to  the  door  that  led  to  his  mother's  room. 
Delicate  pink  shades  cast  a  rosy  glow  over  the 
room  which  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  its  oc- 
cupant. On  the  dressing  table  lay  the  note. 
Keith  re-read  it. 

"My  Dear  Boy, 

Elizabeth  and  I  were  called  to  cousin  Anne's 
home.    She  is  ill.    We  shall  be  back  Saturday 

evening  at  eight.  James  will  have  the  house 
rea^y  for  you."  "Mother." 

Keith  glanced  at  his  watch  and  started  for  the 
door.  The  little  brown  collie  followed  him  down 
stairs.  "Come  along,  Betsy  we'll  have  to  hurry. 
Mother  and  Elizabeth  will  be  in  on  the  8:30 
train." 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  DIED. 

EARY  so  soon  of  earthly  joyfulness? 
I  thought  you  happy,  watching  you  at  play. 
So  suddenly  you  left  us,  did  you  know. 
Did  angels  whisper  you  were  soon  to  go? 
So  quietly  you  lay, 
Your  lips  arc  parted  in  a  smile. 
You  seeni  quite  peaceful,  tell  me  what  you  see. 
Eternity? 

Quite  heedless  are  you  even  of  that  rose 

You  hold  between  your  hands.    Your  friends, 

the  while 
Pass  softly  on  tiptoe 
And  speak  in  whispers  low 
Lest  they  disturl)  yiou  in  your  spirit  dreams. 
Would  I  might  join  you  in  your  h;ippiness. 


In  life — my  pledge  of  hiving. 

My  hopes  with  you  to  share. 
In  death — my  seal  of  friendship. 

My  thought  of  you  is  prayer. 

Martr  Crowf.ll,  '17. 
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"THE  FIRST  ACT  IN  THE  ETERNAL  PLAY." 

Astronomers  say  that  Spring  begins  at  that  time 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
every  ahnanac  writes  it  thus  in  bold  letters.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  more  certain 
signs.  When  the  days  are  made  longer  with  frag- 
ments of  light,  and  the  sun  streams  in  golden  and 
warm,  through  the  south  window,  and  you  forget 
to  poke  the  smoldering  hickory  log  on  the  hearth, 
then  you  may  know  that  the  first  robin  is  some- 
where around,  and  that  the  first  act  in  "The  Eter- 
nal Play"  is  about  to  begin. 

The  wild  ducks  have  mobilized  their  air  squads, 
and  are  flying  overhead  enroute  for  the  north. 
The  harbingers  of  Spring,  tlie  sun  and  the  south- 
wind,  with  their  long  brooms  have  swept  the  cor- 
ners clear  of  dirty  snow.  Under  the  south- 
ward sloping  bank  the  grass  roots  arm  themselves 
with  new  spears  and  blades.  Patriotic,  you  may 
say  ?  Under  rocky  crevices,  and  in  the  deep 
glens  of  the  woods,  cow-slips,  Dutchman's 
breeches  and  violets  bloom.  And  so  careful  is 
Nature  of  the  violet's  modest  dress  that  the  toad 
stool  grows  near  to  ofiFer  the  shelter  of  its  umbrel- 
la against  the  April  shower.    The  willows,  the 


birches  and  the  maples  have  donned  golden  and 
coral  epaulettes,  prepared,  it  might  seem,  for  the 
battle  which  the  blue- jay  wages  from  their  top- 
most branches.  Thus  does  the  first  act  in  "The 
Eternal  Play"  open.  It  is  brought  to  a  grand 
finale  witli  the  music  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Marsh-land  Singers,  and  the  moon,  a  jack-o'lan- 
tern  in  the  pine  tree's  top,  floods  the  stage  with 
mellow  light.  The  heroine,  for  the  first  act  in 
"The  Eternal  Play"  has  a  heroine,  sits  with  pen  in 
hand  waiting  for  her  hero.  Inspiration  ( for  the 
first  assignment  of  Spring  verse  is  due.)  And 
climbing  a  rose-bush  ladder  this  hero  casts  him- 
self with  the  moon-beams  across  the  casement 
window.  The  pen  moves — and  the  curtain  drops 
on  the  first  act. 


SHADOWS. 

There  are  shadows  in  our  personal  worlds,  as 
well  as  in  the  worlds  of  objective  reality  and  of 
art.  These  are  our  daily  little  crosses  and  trials. 
Without  shadows  in  the  external  or  objective 
world,  we  should  be  unable  to  form  any  ideas  of 
position,  of  size,  or  of  distance.  In  the  art- 
world  the  tremendous  value  of  shadows  is  appar- 
ent. The  artist  uses  them  to  emphasize  the  light ; 
to  bring  the  beauty  into  relief  and  to  lend  softness 
and  color  to  his  work.  Similarly,  the  shadows  in 
our  subjective  world  are  a  means  to  make  life 
beautiful.  A  spiritual  person  readily  perceives 
beauty  in  the  .shadows  which  lay  about  his  path. 
In  each  of  them,  he  discerns  a  charm,  bringing 
him  nearer  to  the  Heart  of  God.  And  truly  it  is 
the  shadows  and  little  sorrows  which  come  into 
our  lives  which  make  us  better.  The  days  of 
clear  sailing  and  of  cloudless  skies  are  not  the 
days  which  count  the  most  for  us,  but  the  days 
of  shadows  and  sorrows  are  the  ones  by  which 
we  are  strengthened.  We  need  only  interpret 
these  shadows  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  of  love 
and  they  become  to  us  a  source  of  happiness 
rather  than  of  pain.  If  we  would  find  deep 
shadows, — shadows  lengthening  into  darkness, 
let  us  go  to  Calvary.  Indeed,  the  Life  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  was  never  without  its  shadows. 
From  the  manger  to  the  Cross  He  walked  in  the 
way  of  shadows.  .  The  inevitable  death,  which  He 
had  chosen  was  constantly  before  Him.  He  saw 
shadows  enveloping  Him  at  every  step ;  but  into 
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tliem  1  Iclookcil  deeper  and  there  lie  saw  the  clear- 
ness and  bcanty  of  ICaster.  We  too,  should  see  in 
tlie  shadows  about  us  the  foreshadowings  of  a  ra- 
diant Easter  morning.  Christ  often  hides  within 
these  very  shadows  and  we  must  there  seek  Him. 
Tlie  shadows  along  the  highway  of  the  cross  are 
not  to  l)e  feared  ;  for  Christ  has  walked  there  and 
is  now  walking  there  with  us. 


THE  PERFECT  VICTORY. 

It  was  the  soft,  still  dark  of  a  spring  night, 
broken  only  by  the  faint,  fitful  gleaming  of  the 
cold  stars,  through  the  damp  mist  which  separated 
earth  and  sky.  The  last  pearly,  grey-gold  streaks 
of  light  in  the  west  had  vanished  before  the  ap- 
proaching darkness.  Now,  up  from  the  East, 
came  the  soft  April  breeze,  cooling  the  heated 
brow  and  soothing  the  pain-racked  brain,  whis- 
pering, the  while,  strange,  ominous  secrets  to  the 
murmuring  olive  leaves.  It  was  a  night  for  evil 
omens  and  vague,  mysterious  mutterings.  The 
Man,  lying  face-downward  upon  the  damp,  rocky 
ground,  had  been  praying,  passionately,  "My 
F"ather,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from 
Me."  And  now,  rising.  He  moved  to  where  His 
companions  were  waiting,  and,  finding  them 
asleep.  He  reproached  them  movirnfully,  "Could 
you  not  watch  one  hour  with  Me?"  Again  He 
went  into  the  garden  and  cast  Himself  upon  the 
ground  in  agony  of  bitter  sorrow.  All  the  empty 
uselessness  of  the  sacrifice  urged  itself  upon  Him. 
He  foresaw,  with  His  divine  vision,  the  advent  of 
generations,  which,  like  the  disciples,  could  not 
watch  even  one  hour  with  Him,  and  which  per- 
haps, would  even  mock  and  ridicule  His  very 
Passion.  The  struggle  continued  silently  but  none 
the  less  bitterly,  until  a  solemn,  breathless  quiet 
rested  upon  the  garden.  Then,  lifting  His  face 
to  His  leather,  He  whispered,  submissively,  al- 
most penitently.  "Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done."  The  soft  east  wind  was  chill  now,  as  it 
brushed  the  face  of  the  Man,  and  it  muttered 
angry  things  to  the  responsive  little  leaves.  But 
He  was  oblivious  to  all.  He  was  no  longer  the 
Man,  maddened  with  terror  and  crushed  with 
anguish;  He  was  the  Divine,  sui^rcme  in  His  tri- 
umph of  love  and  sacrifice,  as  He  walked  slowly 
from  the  garden,  with  downca.st  eyes  and  humbly 
bowed  head,  to  deliver  Himself  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies.    The  Perfect  \'ictory  was  won. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOUR. 

In  this,  the  crucial  moment  of  American  life, 
the  spirit  of  the  past — the  si)irit  of  1776,, of  1812, 
of  1S46,  nnist  find  revcrl:)erating  echo  in  the  breast 
of  every  American  citizen,  native  l)orn  or  son  of 
adojjtion  by  sworn  fealty.  It  is  the  hour  when 
loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  must 
be  measured  by  the  inheritance  of  liberty  which 
it  gives.  That  liberty  for  which  the  untrained 
sons  of  the  Revolution  fought,  those  noble 
patriots  whose  daring  puts  to  shame  the  less 
generous  men  and  women  of  today.  And  woman, 
v/hose  field  of  labor  and  consequent  sphere  of  in- 
fluence have  widened  with  the  passing  years,  must 
play  no  menial  part  in  the  drama  of  her  country. 

No  better,  or  more  elocfuent  illustration  of 
woman's  patriotic  duty  can  be  found  than  in  the 
address  on  "Patriotism,  Its  Spirit  and  Its  De- 
mands" by  the  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C, 
delivered  on  a  former  occasion  before  the  student- 
body  of  St.  Mary's. 

"As  a  sentiment,  patriotism  means  an  attach- 
ment to  the  land  that  bore  us  ;  to  the  skies  that 
bent  over  our  cradles,  the  hills  that  walled  in  our 
young  life,  the  cataracts  that  lulled  us  to  sleep, 
to  the  earth  that  enshrines  tlie  dust  of  our  fathers. 
It  means  attachment  to  the  land  for  which  heroes 
have  died,  and  other  heroes  have  lived.  It  means 
all  that  is  implied  in  patria,  and  it  means  more. 

"The  sentiment  of  Patriotism, — the  thrill  you 
feel  at  the  sight  of  the  flag,  the  pride  you  take  in 
the  stainless  record  of  your  country,  the  convic- 
tion that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  America 
is  worth  the  best  service  of  her  children — all  this 
helps  towards  the  duty  of  patriotism.  For,  re- 
member you  have  a  duty  to  your  country  closer 
and  holier  than  your  duty  to  parents,  or  brothers 
or  sisters  or  friends.  That  which  our  Lord  said 
of  Himself  is  also  true,  in  Catholic  teaching,  of 
the  commonwealth :  he  that  is  not  willing,  in 
time  of  need,  to  give  up  father  and  mother  and 
friends  and  lands  and  possessions  for  country,  is 
not  worthy  of  country.  It  is  precisely  because 
patriotism  makes  these  demands  that  the  vvorkl 
has  always  honored  the  true  patriot  as  a  hero. 
The  servile  mintl  alone  prefers  comfort  to  honor; 
the  slave  alone  hugs  his  chain  in  easy  indolence. 

"Our  Revolutionary  forefathers  placed  life  and 
fortune  in  jeopardy  to  deliver  their  country  from 
a  bondage  worse  than  death  ;  to  them,  the  honors 
of  battle  and  the  patient  endurance  of  hunger  and 
cold  were  sweeter  than  the  doubtful  comforts  of 
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servitude;  and  we  honor  them  as  the  vin(Hcators 
of  human  Hberty  ;  we  own  ourselves  their  debtors 
so  long  as  this  Republic  shall  endure.  They  sacri- 
ficed much  that  America  might  become  great  and 
free ;  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something 
that  America  may  remain  great  and  free. 

"You,  young  ladies,  are  Americans,  and  you  are 
no  true  children  of  St.  Mary's  if  every  fibre  of 
your  being  does  not  tingle  with  patriotism.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  have  nobly  proved  their 
love  of  country.  In  the  days  long  passed,  the 
religious  habit  which  you  meet  in  the  class-room 
and  on  the  play-ground,  has  sanctified  the  most 
glorious  battle  fields  of  our  country's  history  and 
at  this  very  hour  that  habit  is  ready  to  prove  its 
love  yet  more, — to  bring  comfort  and  joy  to  the 
American  soldiers  in  tent  and  in  hospital. 

"And  the  patriotism  wdiich  your  country  fle- 
mands  of  you,  as  educated  Christian  women  ? 
Let  your  services  be  womanly.  Your  good  taste 
and  your  sober  judgment  will  save  you  from  sym- 
pathy with  those  people  who  go  abroad  shrieking 
about  the  rights  of  woman.  The  rights  of  woman  ! 
Ask,  rather,  the  privileges  of  woman  the  privilege 
of  being  what  God  made  you,  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  of  commanding  the  plenary  allegiance  of  all 
gcx)d  men.  No  man  ever  performed  a  sustained 
heroic  work  without  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  some  good  woman ;  and  no  civilization  can 
endure  when  the  salt  of  earth  once  loses  its  savor. 
Let  your  service  be  Christian.  The  great  dififer- 
ence  between  Christianitv  and  paganism  is  that 
paganism  aimed  at  the  humanization  of  the  deity, 
while  Qiristianity  aims  at  the  deification  of 
humanity.  In  ancient  mythology,  the  gods  were 
invested  with  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses  and 
meannesses  of  man.  so  as  to  drag  the  Divinity 
down  to  earth,  while  the  whole  efifect  of  the  In- 
carnation, and  of  the  Sacramental  system  which 
flowed  out  of  the  Heart  of  Christ,  is  to  lift 
humanity  up  to  God.  Just  as  soon,  as  people 
relax  their  grasp  of  Christian  principles,  they 
begin  to  degenerate  naturally  into  the  conditions 
of  paganism.  Let  your  service  be  intelligent,  the 
fruit  of  your  own  conviction,  not  vulgarly  shout- 
ing with  the  mob,  not  slavishly  following  custom 
or  the  stream  of  popular  tendency. 

"Finally,  pray  for  our  country.  Pray  that  her 
flag  may  never  be  stained  by  injustice  or  dishonor, 
that  wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  trium- 
phant, whether  iuourow-n  sovereign  States.or  jn  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  may  it  be  a  symbol  to  the  nations 
that  America'.^  spirit  still  lives  and  is  immortal." 


THE  CASE  Ol'  CC)i\lPULSORV  L.VTIN. 

The  theory,  wdiich  advocates  the  elimination  of 
Latin  requirements  from  the  High  School  and 
College  curriculum,  is  gaining  great  popularity. 
A  recent  evidence  of  this  is  the  appearance  in  the 
March  Atlantic  Monthly  of  an  article  on  "The 
Case  Against  Compulsory  Latin."  The  writer  is 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University  since  1909.  Mr.  Eliot  is  an  experi- 
enced educator  in  America,  and  so  his  opinion  in 
educational  matters  is  of  some  consequence.  In 
the  article  he  gives  hot  only  his  personal  views, 
but  also  has  outlined  the  general  tendency  among 
modern  educators.  Lie  contrasts  the  old  idea  of 
education,  inseparable  from  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  the  new  idea  in  which  the  prac- 
tical, commercial  side  is  emphasized.  Some  start- 
ling statements  are  found  in  the  passage  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  ancient  literatures  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  pioneers,  rather 
than  as  finished  products.  He  also  says :  "Eng- 
lish literature  is  incomparably  richer,  more  vari- 
ous and  ampler  in  respect  to  both  form  and  sub- 
stance than  the  literature  of  either  Greece  or 
Rome."  He  boasts  of  English  fiction,  but  after 
all  the  novel  is  an  inferior  form  of  literature.  He 
rates  English  oratory  and  poetry  above  that  of  the 
ancients.  We  would  like  to  learn  what  position 
he  would  grant  to  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Homer, 
Sophocles  and  Virgil. 

Mr.  Eliot  may  be  a  man  of  great  prestige,  but 
this  gives  him  no  license  to  refute  the  universal 
beliefs  of  the  ages  without  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  .falsity.  He  believes  that  Latin  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  that  no  student  should 
be  required  to  study  it.  He  would  leave  the 
classics  to  the  scholars,  but,  unless  the  study  of 
them  is  required,  what  boy  or  girl  entering  High 
School  will  take  up  a  subject  that  as  yet  means 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  language?  Mr.  Eliot 
would  have  recourse  to  the  translated  words  of 
the  ancients.  This  might  be  a  happy  alternative, 
but,  at  its  best,  it  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
perfect  for  the  less  perfect. 

The  writer  admits  that  the  seventy-six  leading 
universities,  that  have  eliminated  Latin  from  their 
admission  requirements  as  well  as  from  their. own 
curriculum,  are  experimenting.  The  students  at- 
tending these  universities  will  be  the  unconscious 
victims,  if  the  theory  fails.  Mr.  Eliot  makes  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  academies  and  Jesuit  schools 
are  holding  out  against  this  moveiuent.    This  fact 
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is  one  proof  that  Catholic  education  does  not 
change  to  fit  in  with  every  new  spirit  of  the  age. 
This  is  i)nM)f  of  the  advantage  of  Catliolic  cchica- 
tion  over  secular  training. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
JOYCI-:  KILMKK  AT  ST.  MARv's. 

Joyce  Kihner  of  New  York,  famous  poet  and 
journalist,  addressed  St.  Mary's  students,  Thurs- 
day morning,  March  8,  on  the  subject  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country.'' 

After  his  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  L. 
O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C.  of  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Kilmer 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
story  of  that  name.  He  also  showed  how 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  "man  without  a  country."' 
He  surprised  his  audience  when  he  made 
the  astounding  assertion  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  also  "a  man  without  a  country." 
But  he  made  the  application  in  a  different  and 
original  manner.  He  showed  that  young  Wash- 
ington, the  "  'man'  without  a  country,"  a  mere 
subject  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  thirsted  for  a  nation 
of  his  own,  a  true  nation  to  which  he  could  give 
his  consuming,  passionate  patriotism.  To  satisfy 
this  desire,  this  thirst,  he  created  a  nation  and 
lived  to  see  it  rising  to  a  very  prominent  ]ilace  in 
the  world. 

Wr.  Kilmer's  lecture  delighted  his  audience. 
It  roused  their  patriotism  to  a  higher  pitcli.  He 
showed  his  journalistic  training  in  his  straight- 
forward treatment  of  his  subject,  and  in  his  clear, 
concise  and  simple  style.  Big,  uncommon  words 
were  not  used.  He  said  very  much  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Kilmer  delighted  those  present  by  reading 
several  of  his  poems,  some  new  unpublished  ones, 
and  others  that  are  well  known, — "Trees"  and 
"Poems." 

^        ^        ^  ^ 

LOUIS  \\ll-ITMO«E  LECTURES  AT  ST.  MARV's. 

Mr.  Louis  Wetmore  lectured  on  "St.  Francis  of 
Assi-si  and  Mediaevalism,"  at  St.  Mary's,  Tuesday 
morning,  ]\Iarch  27. 

He  showed  the  great  influence  that  St.  Francis 
has  had  on  literature,  how  he  was  the  apostle  of 
simplicity ;  how  he  converted  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours  from  songs  that  were  of  the  wealthy 
and  for  the  wealthy,  into  treasures  for  the  poor. 


for  peasants  and  democracy.  He  told  of  his 
marvelous  conversion,  his  founding  of  the  ( )rder 
of  h'ranciscans,  his  new  attitude  to  poverty,  fie 
((noted  some  beautiful  passages  from  St.  Francis, 
])assages  full  of  dec])  ])oetic  passion,  and  the  sim- 
])le  daring  of  that  little  man.  He  told  how  he 
influenced  that  later  Franciscan,  Dante;  how  all 
nature  and  all  men  felt  his  influence.  He  drew 
beautiful  word  pictures  of  scenes  in  Assisi,  in 
Italy,  and  imaginary  scenes  of  Heaven.  He 
compared  St.  Francis  to  (Gilbert  Chesterton,  in 
mind.  Mr.  Wetmore  himself  resembles  Ches- 
terton much,  in  style,  in  sympathy,  in  thought. 
He  has  the  same  peculiar,  English  sense  of  humor, 
the  same  fondness  for  startling  statements  and  for 
a  play  in  words.  His  manner  is  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting. 

*  *    *  * 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  1!Y  MISS  MARIE  MEYER. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  student  body  of  St. 
Mary's  to  be  present  at  a  lecture  on  the  Passion 
Play  given  by  Miss  Marie  Meyer  in  St.  Angela's 
Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  30.  Miss 
Meyer  is  a  native  daughter  of  Oberammergau  and 
came  to  America  only  two  years  ago.  She  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  been  chosen  for  the  role 
of  Mary  Magdalen  and  having  taken  that  part  in 
the  last  presentation  of  the  Passion  Play  in  1^10. 
Her  talk  was  for  that  reason  entirely  personal 
and  characterized  by  the  deep  reverence  and  in- 
tensity of  purpose  which  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the 
very  lives  of  those  whose  sacred  privilege  it  is  to 
partake  in  this  greatest  of  religious  dramas.  The 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  Miss  Meyer 
aroused  in  her  audience  left  no  question  as  to  the 
tremendous  impression  which  the  play  itself  must 
make  on  all  who  are  privileged  to  witness  it. 

*  *       *  ^: 

On  the  evening  of  March  7,  Miss  Marie  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Class  of  '17,  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of 
Music,  gave  her  Graduate  Recital. 

Miss  Shaughnessey  possesses  a  touch  capable  of 
producing  many  varieties  of  tone-color ;  a  touch 
adapted  to  the  playing  of  Chopin  as  well  as  to  the 
heavy  passages  of  the  Tschaikowsky-Li>zt 
Polonaise.  Artistic  taste  was  displayed  in  the  se- 
lections— every  number  was  classic.  Miss  Shaugh- 
nessy  was  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  Richard  Seidel, 
violinist.  Misses  H.  Hawkins  ('17),  E.  Mooney 
('17),  Miss  Burness  Downs,  Soprano  and  Miss 
Ruth  Beatty,  reader. 
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Lc  Troubadour     ------     -V erdi-Audri 

Second  Piano— Miss  E.  Mooney 
Violin — Prof.  Richakd  Seidel 
Rondo  Capriccioso     -----  Mendelssohn 

Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  4.  \ 

Berceuse,  Op.  57.  \  Chopin 

Valse.  Op.  64,  No.  2.  ) 

I.iebestraunie,  No.  3  Liszt 

Billy  Brad  and  the  Big  Lie     -       Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Miss  R.  Beatty 
Xachtstiick.  Op.  23,  No.  2     -     -     -  Schumann 

Polonaise  Tschaikoivsky-Liszt 

Pomp   and   Circumstance     -  .     -     -  Etgar 

Misses  H.  Hawkins,  E.  Mooney 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel 

*  li:  ^ 

The  Graduate-Recital  by  Miss  Hazel  Hawkins, 
17,  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music,  on  March 
28,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  faculty  and 
.student-body.  Possessing  splendid  technique. 
Miss  Hawkins  displayed  strength  and  power  in 
execution  and  interpretation,  as  proved  by  the 
varying  numbers  on  her  program.  Assisting  the 
young  artist  were  Prof.  Richard  Seidel,  violinist 
and  critic  for  the  Conservatory,  Misses  Florence 
Guthrie  and  Sophia  Jobst,  vocalists,  Miss  Marie 
Shaughnessy,  pianist  ('17),  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Hayes,  reader. 

Introduzione  e  Gavotta  Op.  26      -       -      -      F.  Ries 

Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 
Allegro  Appassionata     -       -       -       -       Saint  Saens 

Second  Piano — Miss  E.  Mooney. 
La  fJuit  -       .       .       -       Henry  Holden  Huss 

Scherzo-Valse       ------  Godard 

/The   Star     -------  Rogers 

bongs  ^      ^  Messenger    -----      La  Forge 

Miss  B.  Downs 
Piano — Miss  E.  Mooney 

Vocal  Trio— The  Eairies  Moonlight  Dance     -  Gregh 
Misses  F.  Guthrie,  H.  Hawkins,  S.  Jobst. 
Piano — Miss  M.  Shaughnessy. 

Marchwind  i  .  .  .  .  E.MacDozuell 
Idyll  r 

Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 

Canzonetta     ------       d'  Ambrosio 

Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 
The  Wanderer    -----  Schubert-Liszt 

Spring  Night       -----   Schumann- Liszt 

An  .\spiring  Dishwasher 

Miss  D.  Hayes. 

Birdling  /  c   /-  • 

^  V        -  Gneg 

Wedding  Day  I 

Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 
Polonaise   -------  Paderewski 

First  Piano — Misses  E.  Mooney,  F.  Burress. 
Second  Piano — Misses  M.  Bradley,  C.  Lennon. 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seide;,. 
Overture — "Zampa"      -----  Herald 


MISS  Sl'S.XN  K.  CIIRISTOIMI. 

Miss  Susan  Christoph,  who  so  ])k'asc(l  the 
students  last  year,  gave  a  Recital  at  St.  Mary's, 
Sunday  evening,  March  2.S.  The  propr?!n  v. 
varied,  well  chosen,  and  met  with  the  hearty 
applause  of  the  audience.  Her  first  number, 
"With  X'erdure  Clad"  (Haydn)  made  an  excellent 
impression.  Then  followed  a  group  of  six  Eng- 
lish songs.  "Two  Roses"  (Gilberts)  was  sung 
with  deep  feeling;  "Happy  Song"  (Del  Riego). 
rendered  in  a  lively,  rollicking  style,  showed  the 
versatility  of  this  young  woman.  An  encore  was 
demanded,  and  a  tender  Indian  song,  met  with 
high  approval.  A  group  of  six  German  [jieces 
followed,  among  which  "Im  Wunderschoenen 
Monal  Mai"  (Schumann),  "Maedchen  mit  dem 
Rothen  Muendchen"  (Franz )^  and  "Der  Lenz," 
were  the  most  pleasing.  The  enunciation  was 
clear  and  very  pleasing.  "\"ous  Dunsez"  (Le- 
maire),  although  sung  in  French,  was  the  most 
pleasing  number.  The  manner  was  vivacious, 
fascinating,  full  of  contagious  enthusiasm.  Other 
particular  pleasing  numbers  were,  "Bird  Songs" 
(Liza  Lehman)  "Shadows  March"  (Del  Riego) 
which  was  really  a  dramatic  interpretation  in 
song,  and  the  gently  undulating  "II  Bacio"  Waltz 
(Arditi). 

Miss  Christoph  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance 
and  a  personality  that  wins  her  audience  at  first 
sight.  Her  manner  is  fascinating  and  she  sings 
with  much  sympathy  and  feeling,  and  action  also. 
She  possesses  a  sweet  soprano  voice  which  ful- 
fills all  expectations  of  her  audience. 

*    *    *  * 

On  the  morning  of  Washington's  Birthday.  St. 
Mary's  students  enjoyed  a  vocal  recital  by  Mr. 
David  Griffin,  baritone,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.arl 
Beatty,  pianist.  A  variety  of  songs  in  English, 
French  and  Italian  constituted  Mr.  Griffin's  pro- 
gram. Correctness  of  interpretation  and  tech- 
nique with  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  tone  mark 
him  a  singer  of  promise. 

Mr.  Griffith's  well  modulated  voice  lent  itself 
to  an  imjiressive  rendering  of  the  tone  ])oem 
"Robert  of  Sicily"  from  Longfellow's  "Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn." 

Mr.  Earl  Beatty  at  the  piano  furnished  artistic 
support  throughout  the  entertainment. 
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NOTKS. 

The  Triduum  in  preparation  for  Holy  Thurs- 
day was  given  l)y  the  Rev.  George  Finnegan,  C. 
S.  C,  one  of  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  keynote  of  this  "partial  retreat/' 
was  the  great  love  of  (iod  for  the  masterpiece  of 
His  creation  and  man's  consequent  debt  of  love 
and  service. 

Among  the  students  of  St.  Mary's,  enthusiastic 
interests  centers  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
express  their  patriotic  loyalty  and  to  encourage 
those  who  have  so  generously  answered  the  call 
to  arms.  With  the  class  of  '17  as  leaders,  circles 
are  forming  to  further  the  spirit  of  national 
service. 

A  proof  of  true  devotion  and  loyalty  came 
with  a  note  from  the  bereaved  parents  of  Kath- 
erine  Seep  whose  death  was  recorded  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Chimes.  The  envelope  con- 
tained a  most  generous  check,  with  the  message 
that  among  her  last  requests,  Katherine  wished 
to  have  her  name  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  Building  Fund  of  St. 
Mary's. 

The  faculty  and  Athletic  Association  express 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  a  handsome  "Three 
Year"  Tennis  Cup.  The  cup,  silver  with  gold 
lining  stands  some  sixteen  inches  from  the  ebony 
base  and  is  heavily  engraved.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Miss  Marie  McCabe,  (Ph.  B.  '17),  the  first  suc- 
cessful contestant  for  the  Three  Year  cup,  1916. 

"v"  BOAT  VICTfM. 

In  a  great  ocean  liner,  "The  Queen," 
I  sailecl  off  for  a  Slumberland  scene. 

A  torpedo  boat  came 

"Big  Ben"  was  its  name, 
Wrecking  sleep,  like  a  great  submarine. 

C.  M. 

As  a  special  privilege  the  Junior  class  will  at- 
tend the  Easter  Ball  to  be  given  April  9.  by  the 
St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  College  Chib  of  Chicago. 

The  Dancing  class  under  the  al)le  command  of 
Miss  Margaret  Gavin,  Director  of  Athletics,  gave 
such  a  delightful  entertainment  some  weeks  ago, 
that  we  are  hoping  to  enjoy  a  like  pleasure  in  the 
near  future. 

A  most  interesting  "Treat"  on  March  19,  am- 
])ly  justified  the  Freshmen  for  keeping  us  guess- 
ing for  .so  long  a  time.    A  telegram  bearing  the 


signature,  "A.  Movie,"  summoning  the  students 
to  St.  Angela's  Theater,  received  eager  and 
prompt  response.  Surprises  had  just  begun,  for 
at  6:30  P.  M.  the  guests  were  ushered  into  the 
brightly  lighted  refectory  to  partake  of  delicious 
refreshments.  Dainty  place-cards  bore  proof  of 
the  artistic  talent  in  the  class,  while  prettily  de- 
vised caps  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening. 
Great  fun  came  with  the  reading  of  individually 
dedicated  limericks,  cleverly  written,  in  which 
many  a  fair  collegian  found  her  future  foretold. 
Strains  from  the  "Rag-Pickers'  "  Orchestra  en- 
livened the  hour  and  was  an  inspiration  during 
the  evening  of  dance  which  followed. 

The  "much"  expected  from  the  students  of 
Expression  was  fully  "lived  up  to''  on  the  evening 
of  March  30,  when  they  appeared  in  Recital. 
The  selection  of  characteristic  parts  showed  care 
and  skill,  while  the  excellent  readings  together 
with  a  pleasing  stage-presence  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  testified  to  the  successful  work  done 
in  that  department. 

Many  of  St.  Mary's  former  students  are  among 
the  Easter  brides.  Announcements  received  are 
those  of  Laura  Githens  to  Mr.  Albert  Dickinson 
Smith  of  Chicago;  Helen  Hayden  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Baggott  Jones  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Geraldihe 
DeWees  Wells  to  Mr.  Ewell  Kay  Nold  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  Agnes  E.  Kasper  to  Mr.  George 
Joseph  Fischer  of  Chicago;  Marie-Agnes  Moody 
to  Mr.  Elmer  Schween  Bersbach  of  Chicago, 
and  Helen  Frances  Daugherty  to  Dr.  Roscoe 
Lloyd  Sensenich  of  South  Bend. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Cassidy  of  South 
Bend,  St.  Mary's  loses  a  time-honored  friend  and 
benefactor.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  institu- 
tion, Dr.  Cassidy  has  been  medical  adviser  of  the 
Community  and  he  ever  manifested  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  its  welfare.  To  the  be- 
reaved wife,  Mrs.  Cecilia,  Ascher  Cassidy,  a  for- 
mer student  of  the  Academy,  and  family  of  our 
esteemed  friend  St.  Mary's  offers  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Loving  sympathy  Ahna  Mater  sends  to  Alice 
Kennedy  ('15)  on  the  death  of  her  beloved 
father,  and  to  Albina  Mlady,  news  of  whose 
father's  death  has  just  reached  us. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


t,  Angela's  Academy 

'his  delightfully  located  institution, 
irtered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
t  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
1.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
BDtion. 

'he  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
ke  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
ool. 

For  terms  address 
ilSTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

th  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  'Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

3ENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

ice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


me  Phone  7564 


Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Or  p.  Post  Office 

odaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Maniifartnrera  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber. 
Shintfles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


OfTice: — Yard  and  Mill.  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
Smith  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
I'nion  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ome  is  Complete 
without  a  Piano 

The  Lyon  ^  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON  &  HiEALY 


CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Plione 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make'  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  tine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  "Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  6- Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalie  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner  Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514.    Home  5515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service : 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addilinn- 
al;  One  Trunk  SOc  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  ReasonabI  ^ 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

607  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLB.  IND. 

We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kJGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE   FRAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  coml)ines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  tht' 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 

OPTOMETRY 

OPTO -Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

Wjl^^^^^^     My     methods  of 
y — "'^'^^S:    examination  and 
JMaKS^^  tests  of  the  EYES 
■fttJ^P'jSsiiNS  for  the  adaptation 
"^'!tm?^         of  lenses  tor  the 
correction    of    defects    of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying     symptoms,  are 
based    upon    accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
lie  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and    curative.      Examination  by 
appointment      preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DIt.  JOHN  U.  ISM^IS,  0|>tuin<-trlMt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
Stiuth  Bend.  Inillnnn. 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other  ^ 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best  1 
The})' 11  stand  the  test  1 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

:tl)»   W.   BnMlinore  and  313  Garret  St 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflta. 

rrleMtN'  Allm,                   Prlents'  Suppllci 
Rlreltna,  Rabbin,  etc.,  etc. 

Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
era. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Sliver  and  Enamel  Cliff  Link 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CC 

SOUTH    BBND,    I IV  D  I  A  If  A 

Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mall  and  telephone  dellvere 
to  St.  Mary'a  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.             200  S.  Mlcb.  S 
Boll  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg.                    Personal  Attention 

Home  Phone.  1474.                Bell  Phone,  660. 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

tONTUACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in   Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.   Moderate  prices. 

S30   EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Arlston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

^fl-     Bell  886                         a              Home  570 
Home  5842                    Ke.idence  g^,,  35^,1 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington              South  Bend,  bu 

,Offics  Roidbhci 
Hell    Phone  689                     Bell  Phone  116 

Home  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  .M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  At 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6tb  floor. 

3'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sta. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

■Mke  aad  ke«p  Im  atoek  everr  dMa 
•f  Kooda  required  by  dlflMent 
Rellslona  Commimltlea. 


wry  C.  Durand,     David  0.  Bradl«7. 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper. 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

^arand  &  Kasper  Co. 

SacceBBors  to  H.  C  Durand^ 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Basle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


Bne  Phone  6392 


Bell  Phone  392 


rhe  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 
Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

^  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


Mobile  s  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIB  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  ita  Taatea  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candlea  and  Chocolatea  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

106  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602         Home  Phone  966 


Horn*  Phono.  Mti. 


Ban  Phona,  «t«. 


"Mirror"  Candles  $old  here  exclusively. 


Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER. 


Uai  BAST  JBrFStRSOIf  BL.TI». 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholle  Pablcation. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 


"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholla  Bfasaalne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  X)irgin 


26  pp.  Imp.'  8vo.    Publstaed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Ciood 
Reading  by  tbe  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shllllngrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  8,  A. 
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D.  MacGREGOR,  Managar. 


m 


Everytlung  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

Cm  &  Ea  !■ 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  IlUonis  II.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Harrison  S 1 1 5     Antomatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linensv,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M,  A.  Fralick's 

1»1  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bel!  302 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economloi 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dalut; 
luncheons.    No  waste  of  time  or  hrs 

— clean  i'-nd  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Youi  Business. 


EstablUhed  m 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard.  Pork  and  Beam, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &c  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


I5l)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  (i)est" 

Soulb  ^&nb,  3nbiana 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) . .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8 :30  P.  M  


.$1.00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


PHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  I^anie,  Indiana 


'ounded 
1842 


Chartered 
1844 


jII  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

■oms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,   Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

oms  at      moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
Edward's  HaJl  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


Phe  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R^oom 


CATERING  DEPT. 

11  to  Order  20c  doz. 

j-nbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

:kes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

-lads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Ije  cater  to  parties  in  our  Tea  Room  or 
lend  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


EL.  HASi^ER, 
President 


F.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Manager 


.  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
cago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


4096 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices — ■ 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


The  W,  J,  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereuce  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  Illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

Sca^julaor  Mledal 
Grold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medalB 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Glass  em- 
blems and  Jewell. 


ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


KIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  SATNT  MARY'S 


St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 

An  institution  now  in  its  62nd  year  of  active  educa- 
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TO  A  VIOLIN. 

T  first  you  missed  the  presence  of  the  trees, 

The  morning  lilt  of  lark,  that  soaring  high 

Is  lost  within  the  blue  of  azure  sky, 

The  warm  moist  kiss  of  springtide's  gentle  breeze 

Upon  your  budding  boughs.    You  missed  all  these 

Until  in  your  own  rapturous,  wakened  cry 

You  heard  in  echo  and  re-echo  nigh 

The  thousand  strains  of  nature's  melodies. 

As  all  the  beauty  that  your  life  had  known 
Was  hidden  deep  within  your  heart  until 
The  master  hand  of  man  awoke  to  tone, 
So  in  the  human  soul  is  harmony 
That  He,  alone  can  wake,  alone  can  still. 
Whose  music  pulses  through  eternity. 

Nanxy  Daly,  '18. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEWMAN'S 
STYLE. 

N'EWMAN'S  style  is  essentially  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  character.  It  has  as  many 
^  phases  as  the  man  himself,  and  is  an  ade- 
quate and  sincere  expression  of  his  views  of  life 
as  first  concerned  and  held  within  the  author's 
mind.  Commentators  and  critics  who  have  anal- 
lyzed  his  works  agree  that  they  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  of  literary  standards  which  rank 
them  forever  among  the  best  selections  of  art. 
To  appreciate  Newman  as  a  literary  artist  does 
not  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of 
his  life,  nor  the  influences  which  surrounded  him, 
for  the  convictions  expressed  in  his  essays  are  the 
truest  indices  of  his  character.  He  has  express- 
ed himself  in  as  singular  and  solitary  a  manner  as 
he  was  alone  and  individual  throughout  his  whole 
life. 

Newman  was  always  a  deep,  tlioughtful  and 
profound  student.  More  or  less  lonely  through- 
out his  childhood,  he  acquired  a  spirit  of  concen- 
tration, independence  and  self-sufficiency  whicli 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  firm  beliefs.  As  a 
thorough  scholar  he  mastered  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, and  not  until  he  was  certain  of  his 


knowledge  did  he  expose  his  views  on  any  sub- 
ject. With  this  attitude  of  preparedness,  New- 
man's ideas  when  summoned  to  action  by  the  ir- 
resistible call  of  his  literary  ability,  came  forth 
to  challenge  the  enemy,  and  his  dauntless  cour- 
age won  for  him  his  permanent  literary  victories. 
Newman's  subjects  are  always  treated  for  their 
own  sake  and  the  simple,  splendid  diction  which 
he  uses  to  convey  his  thought  is  as  forcible  as  it 
is  clear.  Whatever  idea  he  has  in  mind 
is  expressed  in  words  that  suit  the  thought 
most  appropriately  for  every  occasion.  Every 
thought  stands  out  as  boldly  and  vividly 
as  it  was  conceived.  Newman  is  never 
vague,  and  definiteness  of  language  is  the 
first  means  he  uses  to  convince  his  readers  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  which  he  makes.  This 
was  always  his  first  aim,  to  search  for  truth  and 
having  found  it,  to  point  it  out  for  others.  In 
this  way  he  struck  at  the  root  of  every  problem  he 
handled,  and  discussed  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mediocre  as  well  as  the  highly  educated  mind 
could  understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  tender-heartedness,  ease  and 
afifability  of  Newman  which  every  one  feels  when 
reading  his  works,  that  he  is  so  universally  well 
loved  and  read. 

Closely  related  to  the  simplicity  which  charac- 
terizes Newman's  style  is  the  conciseness  with 
which  he  expresses  weighty  thoughts  in  short, 
vigorous  maxims.  A  few  quotations  will  show 
what  point  and  terseness  Newman  could  com- 
mand when  he  chose.  "Ten  thousand  difficulties 
never  made  a  doubt,"  "Calculation  never  made  a 
hero,"  "Great  acts  take  time,"  "Flagrant  abuses 
correct  themselves  by  being  flagrant."  Simplic- 
ity and  force  are  not  the  only  qualities  of  New- 
man's pure  style.  His  rhetorical  skill  was  partly 
natural  and  instinctive  and  partly  tlie  result  of 
training.  As  a  student,  Newman  portrayed  great 
flexibility  of  mind,  besides  penetration  and  sub- 
tlety with  which  he  was  always  equipped  to  meet 
another  in  argument.  His  deep  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  and  knowledge  of  what  certain  tem- 
jjeraments  would  do  when  brought  into  the  white 
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light  uf  truth,  pre])arc(l  hini  a(hiiiral)ly  for  tlie 
most  effective  rhetorical  work,  it  is  said  of  him 
lliat  he  handled  iMigland's  prose  as  Shakespeare 
(lid  her  verse.  His  fine  finish  and  nice  arrange- 
ment, along  with  the  most  cxcjuisite  refinement 
and  dignity  of  thought  and  language  are  empha- 
sized in  the  flexibility  of  his  speech.  His  delicate 
irony,  too,  is  subtle  and  devoid  of  emphasis  or 
oddity.  Of  wit  there  is  little  in  Newman,  but  his 
works  savor  of  a  wholesome,  well  tempered  good 
humor  which  amuses  and  charms  his  readers,  and 
relieves  the  depressions  of  some  of  his  most  seri- 
ous works. 

Throughout  all  of  the  essays  there  is  a  singular 
imity  which  holds  every  thought  in  its  proper  re- 
lation to  the  whole.  It  is  this  marvelous  unity 
of  purpose  which  is  so  often  disguised  in  haphaz- 
ard or  caprice  which  sometimes  creeps  into  New- 
man's works,  esjiecially  when  he  is  apparently 
careless  in  following  historical  sequence  in  vari- 
ous methods,  aims  and  entertainments.  How- 
ever, untlerneath  this  apparent  digression  there  is 
the  same  thread  of  unity,  unbroken,  for  the  reader 
is  only  beguiled  b)-  the  author's  detail,  to  make 
him  understand  by  concrete  relations  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  the  whole.  There  is  in  Newman 
a  perfect  completeness  and  precision  which  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  careful  planning  before  a 
sketch  is  begun.  Having  once  conceived  an  idea 
he  sets  forth  the  thought  explicitly  and  methodic- 
ally, yet  never  in  a  way  that  is  too  systematic  or 
over-formal. 

Newman's  style  has  still  another  phase  which 
reflected  the  spiritual  side  of  his  character.  Ab- 
stract and  highly  imaginative  passages  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  fig- 
ures of  which  language  is  capable.  The  "Second 
Spring,"  which  symbolizes  the  return  of  the 
Catholic  Church  into  its  own,  is  a  magnificent  il- 
lustration of  the  grandeur  and  freshness  of  the 
author's  polished  style.  It  is  written  in  the  burn- 
ing ardor  of  enthusiasm  which  gives  it  rich  col- 
oring of  thought  and  distinction  and  nobility  of 
expression.  Since  Newman's  mind  was  essen- 
tially religious,  traces  of  mysticism  are  inevita- 
bly apparent  in  his  writings.  He  possessed  a 
deeply  sympathetic  insight  into  nature,  and  in- 
terpreted nature  as  symbolic  of  spiritual  truth. 
His  imagery  is  always  made  tangible,  so  that  it 
may  have  intensity  of  appeal  to  the  reader.  And 
besides  his  generous  use  of  figures,  his  works 
abound  in  numerous  examples  and  illustrations. 


Newman's  romantic  temi)erament,  while  it 
found  expression  in  prose,  sometimes  overflowed 
into  the  rythm  of  verse.  As  a  ])oet  and  novelist 
he  will  also  be  long  remembered.  As  a  poet  he 
is  best  known  by  the  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  and 
"Lead  Kindly  Light."  Technically  the  "Dream 
of  Gerontius"  is  a  masterpiece  of  poetry.  Every 
line  and  stanza  harmonizes  in  rhythm  and  metre 
with  the  thought  it  conveys.  For  example,  he  de- 
scribes the  sweeping  flight  of  angels,  in  long 
graceful  lines  which  are  sharp  contrasts  to  the 
short,  abniijt  lines  depicting  the  guttural  cries  of 
the  demons.  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  is  the  calm 
and  solemn  ardor  of  a  soul  seeking  Divine  guid- 
ance and  at  length  surrendering  itself  to  God.  It 
inspires  us  with  reverence  for  that  gift  which 
Newman  at  last  found  at  the  cost  of  bitter  loneli- 
ness and  detachment  from  his  earthly  friends. 

Newman  both  as  a  prose  writer  and  poet  com- 
bined, possessed  an  innate  and  intense  idealism 
which  appealed  to  the  potential  virtue  of  the 
world.  The  Romanticist  that  sympathized  with 
the  past — and  devoted  himself  to  the  ideal  of 
mediaeval  life,  was  yet  a  ])ronounced  figure  in  the 
history  of  his  own  times.  Interested  in  the  sci- 
ence of  the  day,  in  the  highest  forms  of  politics 
and  literature  nothing  was  too  large  or  too  small 
for  the  theme  of  his  works.  What  gives  New- 
man pemianence  among  his  contemporaries  and 
for  all  times  is  the  fact  that  he  grasped  the  truth 
of  the  problems  which  he  discussed,  and  truth  be- 
ing absolute  will  remain  unchanged  forever. 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


A  DANDELION. 

TWISH  T  were  a  dandelion, 
As  yellow  as  could  be, 
T  wish  I  were  a  dandelion — 

Away  where  none  could  see; 
And  when  the  tiny  spring-time  elf 

Touched  all  with  colors  bright — 
Then  T  would  stir  my  little  self 
And  grow  up  to  the  light. 

T  wish  I  were  a  dandelion, 

A  weesome,  modest  flower, 
T  wish  T  were  a  dandelion. 

To  smile  away  each  hour. 
Ah,  then,  with  face  upturned  to  Thee 

And  arms  outstretched  in  love. 
My  little,  flower  life  would  be 

My  gift  to  God  above. 

Alice  Harrington,  '19. 
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MOTHER. 

HEX  soft  winds  gently  kiss  niy  brow, 

I  think  of  you,  my  Mother ; 
When  all  is  dark,  unrest,  O  how 

I  wish  for  you,  niy  Mother ! 

When  evening's  star  brings  peace,  sweet  peace, 

I  long  for  you,  my  Mother ! 
When  shadows  give  a  sweet  surcease, 

I  long  for  you,  my  Mother ! 


When  silvery  rays  peep  in  at  me — - 
What  memories  sweet,  my  Mother ! 

Thy  tender  face  I  yearn  to  see. 
Thy  voice  to  hear,  my  Mother ! 


Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


NEWMAN'S  FRIENDS. 


T 


O  the  little  boy  Newman.  I  think,  friend- 
ship must  have  been  a  stranger.  For  of 
the  children  who  were  his  companions,  who 
would  or  could  care  to  go  into  that  big  world  of 
loneliness  in  which  he  lived?  Even  if  he  had 
met  a  child  lonely  like  himself,  there  could  have 
been  no  definite  sympathy  between  them  because 
he  had  not  yet  learned  what  his  loneliness  meant. 
The  lonely  child  is  the  saddest  picture  God  has 
painted.  For  separated  by  a  barrier  too  steep 
for  little  feet — a  stranger  to  himself,  to  others, 
and  not  fully  realizing  why  things  are  so — he  is 
not  able  to  understand,  until  some  one  has  broken 
through  the  cold  reserve,  why  he  is  dififerent  from 
other  children.  It  is  quite  possible  that  New- 
man was  even  a  foreigner  to  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  a  stranger  in  that  home  atmosphere 
with  all  its  refinement  in  which  he  was  brought 
up.  He  did  not  go  to  public  school ;  but  he  was 
only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  sent  him  to 
Dr.  Nicholes  at  Ealing.  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  ordeal  for  this  shy  little  boy  to  meet  and 
overcome  three  hundred  other  little  boys.  They 
loved  their  games ;  but  he  did  not  take  any  part 
in  them.  Yet  precocious,  sensitive  and  head- 
strong as  he  was,  nevertheless,  he  was  affection- 
ate and  exercised  a  strange  influence  over  his 
companions.  But  I  believe  with  his  great  imagi- 
nation, he  must  often  by  himself  have  built  a 
beautiful  world  in  which  lived  intimate  dream 
friends  whom  he  loved  dearly. 

Newman's  reticence,  which  was  close  akin  to 
timiditv,  did  not  cease  with  his  childhood,  but 


remained  even  during  the  years  of  his  University 
life.  We  read  of  the  great  fear  with  which  he 
met  Keble  even  after  he  had  been  made  a  Fellow 
at  Oriel  College.  Yet  Keble  became  a  near  friend 
of  his  in  later  years.  I  can't  even  imagine  what 
his  friendships  with  the  students  at  Oxford  could 
have  been  like.  Yet  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  one  when  he  says :  "I  wrote  at  the  time  to  my 
great  friend  John  William  Bowden  with  whom 
I  passed  almost  exclusively  my  undergraduate 
years."  It  seems  considering  the  unusual  bril- 
liancy of  his  intellect,  that  there  could  have  been 
more  sympathy  between  his  teachers  and  himself 
and  there  undoubtedly  was.  He  speaks  of  Rev. 
Walter  Mayers  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
as  the  human  means  of  the  beginning  of  divine 
faith  in  him.  He  says  his  conversion  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  books  which  this  Professor  put  in  his 
hand. 

"In  1822,"  Newman  writes,  "I  came  under 
very  dififerent  influences  from  those  to  which  T  had 
hitherto  been  subject."  And  we  learn  that  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Hawkins,  the  Provost  of  Oriel  and  Dr. 
Whately,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishoj)  of 
Dublin.  Dr.  Whately,  who  in  1822  began  to 
show  kindness  to  Newman,  was  without  doubt 
the  greatest  influence  that  had  yet  come  into  his 
life.  Newman  admired  and  loved  Whately, 
whom  he  compared  to  a  "bright  June  sun  tem- 
pered by  a  March  north-easter."  He  felt  that  he 
owed  to  this  man  a  great  deal.  He  was  to  New- 
man's mind  much  what  a  nurse  is  to  the  physical 
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development  of  a  cliild—  lie  taiig-lit  liini  mentally 
to  stand  and  walk  alone.  Wliately  must  have 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Newman,  also,  for  they 
talked  and  walked  a  great  deal  together  and  dis- 
cussed religious  snhjects.  lUit  when  in  1826 
Newman  gave  u])  his  office  as  \'ice  Principal  at 
Alban  Hall  the  influence  of  the  older  on  him  grad- 
ualy  relaxed,  h'or  Whately  had  done  as  much  as 
he  could  for  Newman. 

The  life  of  this  lonely  man  after  1828  seems  to 
have  been  very  different,  lie  says  of  hiiuself: 
"I  became  \'icar  of  St.  Mary's,  it  was  to  me  like 
the  feeling  of  spring  weather  after  winter.  And 
if  I  may  so  speak,  I  came  out  of  my  shell.''  Then 
Newman  realized  for  the  first  time  what  friend- 
ship could  mean  to  him.  It  was  truly  a  spring 
time  of  his  soul  with  the  blooming  of  the  best 
tliat  was  in  him.  He  says,  "From  that  time  my 
tongue  was,  as  it  were,  loosened  and  I  spoke  spon- 
taneously and  without  efifort."  Who  it  was  that 
first  broke  through  the  cold  barrier  of  reticence  it 
is  hard  to  know  but  I  like  to  think  it  was  Richard 
Hurrel  Froude  with  whom  he  says  he  became 
at  that  tiiue  particularly  intimate  and  afifection- 
ate.  His  dependence  upon  this  friend  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  after  Froude's  death  in  1856  he  lived 
in  solitude  with  his  own  thoughts.  And  he  cries 
in  passion  beyond  his  want — 

"Ah  dearest !  with  a  word  he  could  dispel 

All  questioning,  and  raise 
Our  hearts  to  rapture,  whispering  all  was  well 

And  turning  prayer  to  praise. 


And  all  secrets  too  he  could  declare 

15y  patterns  all  divine, 
His  earthly  creed  retouching  here  and  there 

And  deepening  every  line." 

The  lonely  man  is  the  most  dependent  man  in 
the  world.  And  .so  was  Newman.  ( )thers  did 
not  lean  on  him  but  he  leaned  on  others.  He  felt 
the  great  want  and  need  of  friendship.  1  le  knew 
the  strange  mystical,  influence  of  mind  on  mind. 
He  realized  with  St.  Paul  that  the  supernatural 
things  of  God  are  best  reached  through  the  warm 
human  blood  of  friendship  and  sympathy.  He 
loved  Froude  and  leaned  on  him  with  a  depend- 
ence which  was  almost  helplessiTCSs.  Of  his 
later  friend,  Ambrose  St.  John,  Newman  wrote: 
"He  was  my  life  under  God  for  thirty-two  years." 
This  seems  to  sum  up  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
rarest  possible  friendship — too  sacred  to  any 
more  than  mention.  Newman  exerted  great  in- 
fluence on  many  for  he  had  "a  temper  imperious 
and  wilful,  but  along  with  it  a  most  attaching 
gentleness,  sweetness,  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose."  Yet  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
many  acquaintances  and  admirers  but  of  few 
intimate  friends.  Among  his  books  too,  I  can 
imagine,  he  found  only  a  few  he  could  call  close 
friends.  In  God  he  found  his  nearest  and  dear- 
est friend  in  Whose  light  all  others  appeared  sa- 
cred to  him.  He  payed  however,  the  penalty  of 
living  above  the  lives  of  most  men— above  the 
crowd.    Yet  he  must  have  loved  his  loneliness. 

Helen  Holland,  '17,. 


ARRIVAL  OF  SPRING. 

fTEN  Spring  arrives  in  colors  bright, 
With  incense-laden  breezes  light, 

The  grasses,  plants  and  flowers  sweet. 
Pour  forth  their  homage  at  her  feet. 
The  earth's  new  born — O  happy  sight ! 

The  green  buds  blossom  in  the  night 
As  if  some  lovely,  unseen  sprite 
Had  made  their  blossoming  complete. 
When  spring  arrives. 

The  heart  of  everyone  is  light 
With  al!  the  joys  of  spring,  despite 

The  rain  that  on  the  pane  does  beat ; 

It  makes  the  earth  with  joy  replete — 
All  grief  and  care  are  put  to  flight 
When  spring  arrives. 


Helen  Kirschman,  '20. 
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A  LULLABY. 

lOO,  baby,  coo. 

Sweetly,  softly,  dear ; 
Smile,  baby  too, 

Kiss  away  a  tear. 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 

Off  to  slunibcrland  ; 
Sleep,  baby,  why? 

An  angel  holds  thy  hand. 

Cl'CKLIA  FlTZGIBBONS,  '19. 


THE  LUSIAD. 

IITERATURE  is  an  interpretation  of  life. 
^  In  its  broadest  sense  it  comprises  the  writ- 
-'  ten  production  of  all  nations  in  all  ages. 
It  is  the  permanent  expression  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  man,  and  reflects  the  popular  manners, 
the  political  conditions,  the  moral  and  religious 
-tates.  In  its  literary  production,  a  nation  be- 
(jueathes  to  posterity  an  ever  speaking  record  of 
its  inner  life. 

One  of  the  earliest  Hterary  forms,  the  epic,  cel- 
ebrated in  verse  the  deeds  of  great  national  he- 
roes. It  arose  before  the  days  of  professional 
writers  and  printed  books.  These  popular  forms 
nia\'  be  said  to  have  had  no  acknowledged  author. 
They  were  heroic  stories  which  sang  themselves 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  people.  Each  minstrel  in 
reciting  them  told  them  in  his  own  way  and  added 
to  them  at  will.  They  grew  from  year  to  year 
and  from  age  to  age  until  they  became,  in  the 
end,  great  popular  epics,  a  direct  reflection  of 
national  life. 

From  the  Portuguese  epic,  The  Lusiad,  written 
by  Luis  de  Camoens,  and  so  called  from  Lusitania, 
the  Latin  name  for  Portugal,  we  receive  a  vivid 
picture,  not  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  a  hero,  but  of 
the  whole  Portuguese  nation.  The  Lusiad  tells 
the  story  of  the  voyage  of  \'asco  da  Gama.  The 
sailors  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  commander 
of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  Africa,  had  passed 
Cape  Xam  and  discovered  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
which  the  Prince  renamed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  His  successor  Emmanuel  determined  to 
carr\'  out  the  work  of  his  predecessor  by  send- 
ing out  da  Gama  to  undertake  the  discovery  of 
the  southern  passage  to  India.  The  Portuguese 
were  generally  hostile  to  the  undertaking,  but  da 
Gama,  his  brother,  and  his  friend  Cacllo  gathered 
a  company,  part  of  which  consisted  of  malefac- 
tors whose  sentence  of  death  was  reversed  on 


condition  that  tlicy  undertake  the  voyage,  and 
reach  India.  They  forced  their  way  through 
untravelled  seas  to  the  shores  of  India.  And  on 
their  return  to  their  native  land  the  heroes  were 
received  with  the  wildest  welcome  by  the  dwell- 
ers on  Tagos'  Basam. 

Vasco  da  (iama's  discovery  of  the  wav  to  the 
East  Indies  forms  the  central  part  of  the  action, 
and  around  it  are  grouped  the  heroic  deeds  and 
destinies  of  the  other  Lusitanians.  In  this,  Ca- 
moens' work  stands  alone  among  all  poems  of 
its  kind.  Originating  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  are  indispensable  to  the  production 
of  a  true. epic,  in  the  heroic  period  of  the  Portu- 
guese people,  when  national  sentiment  had  risen 
to  its  highest  point,  it  is  the  only  one  among  the 
modern  epics  which  comes  near  to  the  primitive 
character  of  epic  poetry.  A  trait  which  distin- 
guishes this  epic  from  all  its  predecessors  is  the 
historic  truthfulness  with  which  Camoens  repre- 
sented his  heroic  personages  and  their  exploits, 
tempering  his  praise  with  blame  where  blame  is 
due,  and  the  unc[uestioned  exactness  with  which 
he  depicts  natural  scenes.  Lest  this  adherence  to 
historic  truth  should  impair  the  element  of  imag- 
iriation  necessary  to  true  poetry,  Camoens,  com- 
bining in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  ]\Iyth 
and  Miracle,  threw  around  his  narrative  the  alle- 
gorical drapery  of  pagan  mytholog}',  introducing 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympia  as  siding  with 
or  against  the  Portuguese  heroes,  and  thus  call- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  reader  into  more  active 
play.  Camoens  followed  Virgil  in  his  epic  style, 
and  many  similes  and  phrases  are  directly  bor- 
rowed from  him. 

Thd  Lusiad  justly  arhnired  for  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity, the  purity  and  harmony  of  its  diction, 
bears  throughout  the  deep  imprint  of  Camoens" 
powerful  and  noble  personality,  that  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  that  fortitude  of  soul,  that  genu- 
ine and  glowing  patriotism  which  alone,  amid  all 
the  disappointments  and  dangers,  could  enable 
him  to  give  his  mind  and  heart  steadfastly  to  ful- 
filling the  lofty  patriotic  task  of  creating  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  race. 

This  poem  is  sometimes  called  the  epic  of 
Commerce,  but  far  more  appropriately  it  may 
be  named  the  epic  of  patriotism.  This  classic 
poem,  the  most  colossal  in  native  literature  em- 
bodying the  historic,  domestic  and  religious  life 
of  the  Portuguese,  with  all  its  endurance,  gives 
us  a  clearer  idea  of  a  nation's  glorious  past. 

M.  Bradley,  '19. 


O  come  with  me ! 
The  nesting  birds  are  sweetly  singing. 

O  come  with  me! 
The  new-born  flowers  'neath  the  tree, 
Odors  piercing-sweet  are  flinging; 
And  over  all,  white  clouds  are  winging. 

O  come  with  me! 

LUCILE  PiLLIOD,  '20. 


F  I  were  a  bright  little  blossoming  flower, 
A  violet  modest  or  dandelion  bold, 
And  held  in  my  chalice  of  purple  or  gold 
A  small  cup  of  sweetness  and  kindness  untold, 
I'd  sprinkle  the  world  with  it,  hour  by  hour. 

Ix>RETTO  Doyle,  '19. 


E  still !  the  earth  is  waking, 
•    And  birds  begin  to  sing. 
While  tiny  shooting  buds  come  forth, 
To  herald  coming  Spring. 

A  warm,  refreshing  feeling 

Is  stirring  in  the  trees. 
There's  laughter  in  the  raindrops. 

There's  music  in  the  breeze. 

Ella  Egan. 


HEN  God  divided  day  and  night, 

And  in  His  majesty  divine 
Conceived  the  earth  with  what  frail  might 

Of  mystic  art  and  hands  benign 
He  shaped  the  flower  petals  white. 

Did  God  then  form  fair  Spring's  design? 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 


DREAMED  last  night,  while  fast  asleep  I  lay. 
That  Spring  had  come,  all  decked  in  fresh  array. 
I  woke  at  morn  to  find  my  dream  came  true. 
For  Earth  was  clad  in  lovely  raiment  new, 
A  world  or  tiny  buds  had  burst  to  blossoms  fair. 
The  loveliness  of  May  was  everywhere. 

Margaret  Spear,  '19. 


THE  gallant  hosts  at  bugle-call 
With  armor  bright  arise  ; 
Their  banners  green  are  hailed  by  all, 

Their  waving  plumes  surprise. 
Gay  ranks  of  flowers  crowd  each  knoll ; 

Brave  troops  of  robins  sing; 
Not  one  wee  seed  fails  to  enrole 
At  bugle-call  of  Spring. 

Agnes  Connelly.  '19. 


WAKE,  awake  to  Springtime's  call  I 

To  year's  new  morning  hours, 
While  lovely  Nature  covers  earth 

With  verdure  and  with  flowers. 

Hark,  hark  to  Spring';  alluring  call!  ] 

The  robin's  song  in  flight,  (  1  )  ^'^^  greet  you,  lovely  Spring, 

While  every  hearty  is  young  and  glad  Clad  in  your  gown,  quite  fresh  and  green; 

And  all  the  world  is  bright.  We  hear  your  merry  echo  ring, 

Ckcelia  Fitzgibbon,  19.     '  footsteps  everywhere  are  seen. 

Your  presence  casts  a  magic  spell. 

Your  laughter  rings  out,  loud  and  clear. 

The  soiigs  of  birds  and  breezes  tell 

That  Spring  and  flowers  and  May  are  here. 

Bf.rnadine  Murray,  '19. 
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HEN  Spring  returns  I  think  of  Thee 
And  feel  thy  presence  everywhere 

The  blue  of  skies  brings  back  to  me 
The  azure  depths  of  eyes  so  fair 

Their  beauty  haunts  me  ever  ;  free 
And  glad  thy  love  awaits  to  meet 

Me  and  with  Life's  dear  joy  to  blend; 

The  Maytime  is  forever  sweet. 

Because  of  Thee,  my  Mother — friend. 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '17. 


YACK  in  the  Pulpit  responds  to  the  May 
I      Master  of  nature's  fond  praises  to  God, 
Full-throated  birds  are  all  singing  with  joy; 
Violets  and  daisies  with  love  humbly  nod. 

Flowers,  awakened,  lift  chalices  high ; 

Offering  to  heaven  their  cups  of  pure  dew. 
Pulses  the  earth  with  the  music  of  Spring, 

Telling  the  whole  world  of  God's  love  anew. 

Clementine  Deur,  '19. 


WINDS  arise  and  sound  your  bugle  loud! 

Call  forth  the  flowers  and  trees  from  peaceful  rest. 
Bid  them  take  arms  in  spring's  glad  cause  avowed 
For  we  must  march  forth  upon  summer's  quest. 

The  Sun  shall  lead  our  ranks  through  shaded  nook. 
Our  rainbow  flag  shall  float  on  every  coast. 

The  might  of  flowered  ranks  earth  cannot  brook. 
The  world  will  fall  before  our  conquering  host. 

Ada  Costello,  '19. 
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MUSING. 

SAT  by  a  brook  one  morning, 
And  caught  its  laughter,  gay, 
1  thought  that  the  brook  was  chihlhood 
With  its  innocent,  glad  play. 

I  sat  l)y  a  stream,  at  noon-day,  I  sat  by  a  river  at  evening. 
As  it  swept  on,  wild  and  free;  When  the  western  sky  was  aglow; 

Like  youth,  this  impetuous  water  I  thought,  how  like  age  was  its  flowing 
Flowing  on,  to  some  far-away  sea.  When  tlu'  tide  of  life  is  low. 

MabI'L  Radtcan,  '17. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  SHORT  STORY. 


rir  IKE  the  short-story,  the  drama  had  a  very 
Jm^  htimble  and  tinpretentiotis  beginning.  I1ie 
'«?s=^j  drama  like  the  short-story  is  a  himian 
thing;  it  is  nattiral  to  man  and  is  an  ordinary 
necessity.  The  drama  is  a  voluntary  outgrowth 
of  man's  nature.  The  manual  labor  performed 
by  man  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  was 
crude  and  undeveloped.  It  took  centuries  for 
him  to  advance  from  this  stage  to  one  of  modern 
civilization.  So  also  was  the  drama  very  crude 
at  its  beginning. 

Dramatic  performances  are  to  be  found  among 
all  nations  and  the  first  drama  mentioned  is  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  "The  Song  of  Solomon." 
The  drama  developed  ra])idly  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion. The  Church  used  it  in  Miracle  and  Moral- 
ity pla\  s,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  more  clearly  to 
the  mind,  of  the  people  the  teachings  of  the 
church.  The  drama  reached  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  it  has  attained  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  per- 
fection was  reached  under  one  man,  William 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  written  by  Shakes- 
peare are  the  luost  finished  and  artistic 
types  of  drama  ever  written.  The  drama 
was  experimented  upon  by  Marlowe,  Peele  and 
Green  but  perfected  by  Shakespeare  alone. 
Shakspeare  brought  order  out  of  dramatic  coii- 
fusion  and  raised  it  to  a  standard  of  perfection 
of  form  and  expression,  which  has  never  been  ri- 
valed. 

The  short-story  was  developed  and  perfected  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  drama.  The  story  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since  man  first  felt  the  need 
of  being  able  to  express  real  or  imaginary  happen- 
ings. Some  of  the  oldest  stories  are  unwritten  and 
others  may  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  first 
stories  were  told  for  two  purposes,  for  the  joy  of 


telling  an-d'  to  delight  the  listener.  The  Church 
used  the  story  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  it 
did  the  drama,  to  instruct  the  people. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  story  was  told  every- 
where. The  more  ignorant  class  of  people  pro- 
duced the  Fable ;  while  the  educated  monks  pro- 
duced the  best  stories  told  during  this  time. 
Canby  says,  'Tn  the  translations  the  monks 
brought  to  England  are  to  be  found  the  first  short- 
stories." 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  story  gave 
way  to  the  drama,  but  it  lasted  only  one  century, 
when  the  essay  took  its  place.  The  short-story 
developed  from  the  periodical  essay.  The  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers''  in  the  "Tatler"  and 
the  "Spectator"  were  the  first  stories  written  in 
essay  form.  They  were  stories  without  plots  but 
containing  a  great  amount  of  realism. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  short-story  really 
found  its  place  and  here  it  reached  its  highest 
point  of  development.  During  this  century  the 
short-story  was  given  a  preference  in  literature. 
Irving  and  Hawthorne  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Poe,  under  whom  the  short-story 
reached  perfection,  as  the  drama  reached  its  per- 
fection under  Shakespeare. 

Washington  Irving's  stories  contained  more 
real  merit  than  anything  that  had  been  published 
before  in  America.  They  were  modeled  after 
the  "Tatler''  and  "Spectator"  and  resembled  them 
in  form.  These  stories  approach  the  modern 
short-story  in  art  and  workmanship.  Irving  used 
his  plot  as  a  web  to  weave  his  stories  upon.  "Tlie 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  points  out  the  first 
distinction  between  the  tale  and  the  modern,  story. 

Hawthorne  is  noted  more  for  his  intensity 
than  for  originality  in  his  stories.  Some  one  has 
said  that  only  by  the  precise  definition  of  the 
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short-story  has  he  been  robbed  of  the  honor  of 
being  the  "Father  of  the  modern  Short-story  "' 
Hawthorne  dealt  with  the  outer  world  for  the 
sake  of  the  inner.  He  always  had  his  moral 
ready  and  then  searched  for  a  plot  to  enclose  it 
in.  He  cultivated  fancy  to  the  neglect  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Poe,  the  founder  of  the  short-story,  has  at- 
tained an  eminence  in  American  Hterature,  which 
he  will  always  keep.  He  has  accomplished  what 
can  be  accomplished  only  once  with  success  and 
his  imitators  fall  short  of  the  mark  he  has  es- 
tablished. He  alone  reduced  the  short-story  tc 
an  exact  science  and  in  technique  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  effect  his  great  success  lies.  In 
this  respect  no  one  in  America  has  been  able  to 
compete  with  him. 

Tlie  short-story  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
not  developed  but  has  been  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  people,  whose  standard  of  literature  at  the 
present  time  is  not  as  elevated  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  The  short-story  is  pleasing  because  it  is 
concise,  vivid  and  somewhat  new.  The  world  is 
flooded  with  poor  short-stories  and  such  an  in- 
crease in  publication  will  necessarily  mean  a  de- 
basement in  the  quality  of  the  story. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Hawthorne,  Irving  and  Poe  began  the  modern 
short-story.  Some  of  the  best  modern  writers 
who  have  imitated  these  writers  are  O.  Henry, 
Kipling  and  Mauspassant.  The  modern  sliort- 
story  has  attained  perfection  because  of  the 
splendid  men  who  have  worked  on  it  and  lastly 
through  Poe  who  perfected  it. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 


SPRING. 

H.AT  life  beneath  the  snow  is  slumbering 
Wrapt  safely  in  earth's  mantle,  still  and  deep ! 
The  blue-eyed,  thoughtful  violet  lies  asleep, 
The  lovely  rose  and  every  shy,  sweet  thing 
Is  waiting  for  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 
These  treasures  all  doth  loving  nature  keep, 
Riding  the  time  'till  they  burst  forth  and  leap 
To  life  and  flowers.    Oh  !  what  joy  tliey  bring. 

My  life  is  wrapt  around  with  quiet  days 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  seed  for  noble  thought 
Though  buriefl  deep,  it  only  waits  the  hour 
To  blossom  forth — though  not  as  glittering  rays 
From  some  rare  gem,  by  the  Creator  wrought ; 
Rut  to  bring  joy  and  comfort,  as  the  flower. 

Josephine  Kountz,  '18. 


A  BIRD'S  NEST. 

/(E)0ULD  anything  more  cozy  be 

\^  Than  is  a  bird's  nest  in  a  tree, — 
A  nest  whose  inner  side  is  lined 
Secure  against  the  wind? 
A  place,  where  weary  wings  find  rest, 
A  home  where  mother  love  is  best; 
A  home,  whose  very  heart  belongs 
To  music,  and  her  purest  songs ; 
A  cradle,  swung  beneath  the  skies, 
That  watch  above  the  sleeping  eyes ; 
A  cradle  rocked  in  lazy  rime. 
That  makes  one  sleepy  all  the  time; 
A  chalice  for  the  golden  light, 
A  dream-boat  for  the  bird  at  night. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


PINS  AND  PERILS. 


^TTT  RS.  \'AN  ALLEN,  the  society  leader  of 
/  \  Hudson,  had  called  upon  James  Prescott, 
y  Jr.,  to  be  the  dinner  partner  of  her  young 
niece  who  had  arrived  that  day  unexpectedly. 
The  dinner  was  one  of  her  "formals"  and  eti- 
quette demanded  a  full  dress.  As  the  parents  of 
the  invited  one  were  away  on  a  short  visit,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  house  felt  it  her  bounden 
duty  to  advise  her  more  impetuous  brother. 

"You  can't  go.  You  haven't  a  dress  suit,  all 
the  guests  are  the  older  set  and  the  men  will  be 
in  full  dress." 

"Well,  I  am  going.  I  told  her  I  would  and  I 
won't  back  out  now." 

"Why  didn't  you  think  before  you  accepted  the 
invitation,  Jimmie.  You  will  look  out  of  place 
there." 

"Jhiniph!    I  can't  help  it,  I  am  going." 

Jimmie  Prescott's  sister  withdrew  from  the  ar- 
gument. He  was  going  and  that  was  all  there 
was  about  it.  A  youth  of  seventeen  who  thinks 
lie  is  a  man,  is  a  hard  person  to  manage  Janet 
Prescott  had  discovered  several  times.  Now  siie 
gave  a  disdainful  sniff  as  if  to  em])hasize  further 
the  fact  that  she  had  "washed  her  hands"  of  the 
entire  affair,  and  .settled  herself  in  the  big  easy 
chair  to  read  the  Evening  Herald. 

"1  wish  mother  were  Iiomc.  vShe  would 
straigten  tliis  out'' — thought  Janet  with  all  her 
licart  as  Jimmie  boiuided  up  the  stairs  calling 
back  over  his  shoulder — 

"Turn  oft'  the  heater  in  a  few  moments,  will 
you  ?" 
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A  minute  later  slie  called  pettishly  to  her  young- 
est brother  idling  in  the  room  across  the  hall, 

"Bob,  why  don't  you  answer  the  dof^rbell.  Vou 
are  doing  nothing — Hurry  up." 

"At  your  service,  Madam," — replied  the  young- 
ster as  he  sauntered  toward  the  door. 

"Well,  where  shall  I  put  them?"  asked  Bob 
ai)i)earing  in  the  doorway,,  a  suit  just  returned 
from  the  cleaners  over  his  arm. 

"Ciivc  them  to  me,  I'll  take  them  upstairs," 
sighed  Janet  uncurling  herself  from  the  chair. 
She  slowly  stalked  up  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor 
where  she  hung  the  suit  in  the  cedar  closet,  and 
going  to  her  brotlier's  door,  she  was  about  to  be- 
gin a  fresh  discourse  on  the  social  blindness  of  a 
certain  boy,  when  the  shrill  voice  of  Bob  came 
floating  up  to  her, — 

"Hey,  Sis !  Ed  telephoned  he's  not  coming 
home  till  late  and  said  to  leave  the  key  out,  and 
not  to  leave  his  clothes  on  a  chair,  but  hang  them 
up  "cause  he  wanted  them  nice  for  tomorrow." 

"Mercy!"  grumbled  the  girl,  "he  would  almost 
take  the  roof  off  of  the  house." 

"Say,  Janet,"  came  from  behind  the  closed 
door,  "I  have  it.  I'll  wear  Ed's  suit;  he  is  just 
about  my  size  and — " 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  just  hung  it 
up  after  being  pressed  for  the  dance  tomorrow." 

"I  won't  hurt  it,  and  he  won't  care,  besides  I'll 
take  it  down  to  be  pressed  again  in  the  morning." 

"No,  you  mustn't,  anyway  the  vest  wasn't  sent 
home.  Wear  your  own  blue  suit  but  don't  go 
sailing  under  false  colors." 

There  was  silence  in  the  bedroom  and  Janet 
hurried  away,  not  without  some  misgivings  how- 
ever. She  was  a  cross-patch  she  knew,  but  what 
could  one  do  v.'ith  a  brother  like  that. 

About  a  half  an  hour  later,  Jimmie  came  into 
the  library  where  she  sat. 

"How  do  you  like  me?"  he  gaily  inquired. 
Janet  took  one  glance,  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  then  shut  it. 

"It  fits  me  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  Dad's 
vest  with  the  aid  of  a  few  safety  pins  supplied 
the  missing  link,"  he  vouchsafed  impeturbally, 
"Come  now.  Sis,  tell  me,  is  it  lumpy  at  the  back?"' 

"You  look  like  a  waiter,""  cheerfully  interposed 
Bob. 

Janet  sat  in  frozen  silence.  After  a  few  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  break  it,  Jimmie  left  saying: 

"Xcvcr  mind,  Miss  Worry-Heels,  I'll  take  the 
blame.'" 


But  Jimmie's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  was 
admitted  into  the  home  of  his  hostess,  lie  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Van  Allen's  charm- 
ing niece  and  he  wished  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, but  why  hadn't  he  stayed  at  home  or  why 
hadn't  he  worn  his  own  suit !  This  was  worse 
than  his  initial  a])pearance  in  long  trousers.  Well, 
he  must  be  careful  or  he  would  give  himself  away 
as  a  novice  in  the  ranks  of  dress-coated  males. 

The  dinner  was  a  long-drawn  agony.  Miss 
Elizabeth  h'arwell  was  charming  indeed,  but  now 
and  then  a  prick  between  the  shoulders  of  Jimmie 
warned  him  of  coming  disaster.  How  could  he 
remedy  the  widening  vest.  Why  couldn't  Janet 
have  been  obliging  and  sewed  it  for  him  ! 

At  last  the  meal  was  ended.  As  he  entered 
the  brilliantly  lighted  parWrs,  the  two  small  Van 
Allen  children,  who  had  come  in  to  say  "good- 
night," darted  towards  their  favorite. 

"Hello,  Jimmie,  Hello  Jimmie!" 

"Mother,"  said  one;  "can  I  take  Jimmie  to  see 
my  new  punching  bag?" 

"tiere,  go  easy.  Leggo!"  muttered  the  nervous 
one,  as  they  tugged  at  his  arms  and  coat. 

"Whoop !  hook  it  Jimmie,"  they  chorused.  It 
was  too  late.  He  stood  there,  all  eyes  turned  up- 
on him,  his  vest  bulging  out  at  the  top  and  hang- 
ing in  generous  folds. 

"He  needs  a  few  more  pounds  before  he  can 
wear  that  vest,"  drawled  someone  in  an  under- 
tone, while  an  amused  smile  spread  over  the 
faces  of  the  group. 

His  embarrassment  was  complete.  And  as  he 
literally  gathered  himself  together,  he  felt  the 
traitorous  garment  more  abundant  than  ever  by 
reason  of  a  strange  sence  of  sophistication  and 
disillusionment  that  left  an  additional  void  some 
place  beneath  it.  If  Solomon  had  only  specified 
safety  pins,  dress  suits  and  dinner  parties  in  that 
worldly  wise  generalization  of  his,  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  and  all  is  vanity  !" 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 


BUTTERCUP. 

TNTO  your  lovely  goUlen  cup, 
I     Spring  poured  her  nectar  .sweet — 
Filling  your  yellow  chalice  np 

With  happiness,  complete. 
Then  came  a  thirsty  breath  of  air, 

And  spilled  your  gladness  everywhere. 

Catherine  Lennon,  '19. 
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GOD  SPEED. 


ARCH  on  !  ye  men,,  so  stalwart,  brave,  and  true, 
To  you  we  trust  our  country's  sacred  flag. 

In  you  we  plant  our  hope  of  peace  anew, 
And  sow  the  seed  for  liberty  of  man ; 

March  on !  nor  let  your  wearied  footsteps  lag, 
Eor  you  must  lift  this  war's  accursed  ban. 


Revere  the  sacrifice  our  fathers  made, 
Who  bought  for  us  a  home  with  bartered  life, 

A  sacrifice,  not  once  but  doubly  paid, 

That  we  might  live  in  strengthened  unity, — 

A  people,  strong  in  justice,  free  from  strife, 
A  nation  fortified  in  liberty. 


With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  your  marching  feet. 
And  bearing  high  the  symbol  of  our  land. 

You  go,  a  grim  determined  foe  to  meet, 
A  nation's  unstained  honor  to  defend; 

The  final  victory  is  in  God's  Hand, 

So  e're  you  go,  to  Him  our  cause  commend ! 

Erma  Sacendorph,  — . 


THE  GREATER  STRUGGLE. 


'  *  yt  don't  see  why  they  is  all  so  crazy  to  win 
l{    sumthin'  what  ain't  not  half  .so  hard  to  win 
"     as  somthin'  else  I  know  about,"  solilo- 
quized Aunt  Jane,  as  she  watered  the  geraniums 
in  the  window  of  the  farin  kitchen. 

"Millburn  is  alius  readin'  and  talkin'  about 
them  submarines,  arrowplanes  and  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  allies  and  what  not,  but  I 
perience  a  harder  fight  than  all  their  big  scrap- 
pin'  in  the  air  above,  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  that  Vronicer  read  about 
yesterday.  Them  two  game  cocks  out  there 
never  had  a  scrap  in  all  their  rooster  lives  to 
compare  with  the  one  me  and  myself  get  into 
sometimes.  Tell  the  truth,  it's  a  kind  o'  pitched 
battle  betwixt  us  most  all  the  time.  I  am  alius 
tryin'  to  be  good  and  do  right,  but  somehow  or 
tother  Myself  is  alius  turnin'  out  to  be  the  better 
man. 

"The  'Me'  I'm  thininkg  of  is  what  I'd  like  to  be, 
and  my.self  is  what  I  am.  Halleluah  !  but  if  it 
was  only  a  question  of  submarines  and  sich,  why 
I'd  .soft-soap  'em  and  have  a  mighty  ea.sy  time, 
seems  to  me.  Or  if  it  was  just  a  matter  of  fight- 
in'  with  the  devil  I'd  lick  the  old  Scratch  every 
time — but  that  ain't  all  by  a  long  jump. 

"There  was  a  preacher  down  to  our  church  once 
that  talked  about  self-conquest.  He  was  a  learn- 
ed man  that  knew  a  whole  lot  about  people,  and 
he  says,  'Man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  he  stands 


in  his  own  way  more  than  any  other  obsticle.  The 

devil  and  the  world  are  bad  enough.  Lord  knows, 

but  these  outside  enemies  can  get  at  us  only 

through  ourselves.    They  can  only  'suade  us  to 

our  damnation  by  'pealin'  to  some  weakness  in 

ourselves.    They  can't  win  at  all  'cept  by  doin' 

this;  and  our  victory  alius  consists  in  our  bein' 

able  to  get  the  better  of  ourselves'.    He  'lowed 

that  the  cause  of  this  big  war  theyr'e  talkin'  so 

much  about  now  is  to  be  laid  to  somebody's 

miserable  self.    He  'lowed  too  that  the  self  is  the 

beast  in  a  man,  and  I  agree  with  him.   Now,  ain't 

it  wonderful  how  I  remember  all  o'  that,  but  it 

just  struck  me  like  it  was  true  and  I  couldn't  for- 

git  it.    He  must  had  same  experience  hisself,  I'm 

thinkin,'  from  the  way  he  talked.    Remember  one 

time  too,  the  school-tnarm  too,  told  me  there  was 

a  great  man  named  Plato  or  Plate  Toe,  I  believe 

his  full  name  was,  said,  'The  biggest  victory  you 

can  win  is  the  victory  over  yourself.' 

"Them  sayins  is  all  true  as  I  can  tell  from  the 

sperience  I've  had,  and  if  I  can  just  keep  Myself 

from  gettin'  the  upper  hand  over  me,  I  sure  will 

have  won  out  with  the  biggest  enemy  I  know,  the 

enemy,  as  the  Bible  says,  of  my  own  household. 

That's  what  I'm  prayin'   for.    Lor'  bless  me, 

listen  to  them  chickens  hollerin' ;  they're  still 

fastened  up  in  that  coop,  and  me  here  talkin'  to 

myself  like  a  goose.    If  I  ain't  the  fergettine.st 

ijerson !"  )^n 
Mary  Esther  Carrico,  20. 
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IF  DREAMS  CAME  TRUE. 

F  dreams  come  true,  how  strange  'twould  he! 
Think  what  might  fall  to  you  and  me ; 

Our  wildest  hopes  would  lie  fulliUcd, 

And  all  the  castles  which  we  build, 
Be  opened  wide  by  magic  key. 

As  an  elf  you'd  dance,  so  blithe  and  free, 
And  I,  the  leaf  you  toss  in  glee; 
We'd  laugh  and  play  just  as  we  willed, 
If  dreams  came  true. 

Perhaps  a  stately  ship  yoti'd  be, 
While  I,  the  bold  and  raging  sea. 

Would  bid  my  waves  be  lulled  and  stalled, 
And  guard  you,  as  a  master  skilled. 
When  o'er  my  boundless  waste  you  llee; 
Tf  dreams  came  true. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


A  REFLECTION. 

What  of  my  soul. 
When  death  shall  sound  its  knell? 

What  of  my  soul? 
When  at  last  I've  reached  the  goal? 
If  treasures  I'll  have,  'tis  well, 
But  if  there's  naught.  His  wrath  to  quell, 

What  of  my  soul? 

Marie  Ryan,  '20. 


OFT  I  SIGH.  i 

OW  oft  I  sigh  in  bed  at  night, 
As  there  I  lie  and  'wait  the  light 

Which  comes  with  morning  and  the  dew ; 

And  why  I  sigh  I  ask  of  you— 
But  no;  how  could  you  guess  aright? 

Sadness  and  sorrow  are  my  plight ; 
A  rondeau  I  must  try  to  write. 
And  what  more  difficult  to  do— 
How  oft  I  sigh. 

At  thirteen  lines  I  shake  with  fright 
But  I  know  I  must  keep  up  the  fight, 

For  now  to  stop  would  never  do; 

To  duty  I'm  both  tried  and  true. 
So  I  proceed  to  do  the  right. 

How  oft  I  sigh. 

Marie  Weinrich,  '20. 


GO  WllEKF  YOU  MAY. 

Go  where  you  may, 

'Neath  Stars  and  Stripes  of  country,  dear, 
Go  where  you  may, 

Love  shall  follow  all  the  way. 

plight  well,  my  son,  and  do  not  fear 

The  death  exalting  your  career- 
Go  where  you  may! 

Ruth  Rich,  '20. 


SMILE  AWHILE. 

Smile  a  little  while. 
And  help  the  world  along. 
Smile  a  little  while 
For  don't  you  know,  a  smile 
Can  right  a  bitter  wrong. 
Can  fill  a  heart  with  song? 
So  smile  a  while. 

E.  McDouGAi 


MEMORY. 

Give  me  thy  hand — 
Thou  dear,  old  friend  of  long  ago. 

Give  me  thy  hand 
And  rouse  my  thought  to  memory  dear, 
Back  to  the  days  when  we  learned  so 
Of  nobler  things  than  others  know- 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Claudia  Redmond,  '20. 


A  TIME  TO  PRAY. 

TIME  to  pray— when  youth  takes  flight 
From  loving  home  and  friends,  to  fight. 
The  sight  of  mother's  tear-dimmed  eyes 
Wherein  deep  love  and  pity  lies 
But  spurs  him  on  to  do  the  right. 

A  cannon  roars  in  crashing  might ; 
The  nation's  flag  from  dizzy  height 
Still  to  and  fro  in  triumph  flies. 

A  time  to  pray. 

Come  dreams  of  home— mid  ghastly  fr 
In  blood-stained  trenches,  black  with  n 
Come  flooding  in  like  golden  skies ; 
And  soft  are  heard  a  mother's  sighs 
The  .\ngel  calls,  our  soldier  dies 
From  cruel  shot  with  poisoned  bite, 
A  time  to  pray. 

Cecilia  Murp 


i 


A  SUN^NY  S^^ILE. 

A  sunny  smile 
st  sets  the  day  aright. 

A  sunny  smile 
>  wing  and  travels  mile  on  mile, 
kes  the  raindrops'  patter,  light ; 
lire  that  God  does  bless  at  sight 

A  sunny  smile. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 


ADVICE. 

"Don't    waste  your  time  !" 
In  stern  commands  we  oft  are  told, 

"Don't  waste  your  time ;" 
To  idle  is  indeed  a  crime ! 
But  keep  in  mind  a  saying  old, 
That  in  this  world  time  counts  as  gold. 

"Don't  waste  your  time !" 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


I  SIT  AND  DREAM. 

it  and  dream  with  all  my  mind ; 
f  what  about,  you  soon  will  find  ; 
The  summer  days  are  drawing  near, 
In  just  seven  weeks  I  won't  be  here, 
le  world  seems  bright  and  O,  so  kind ! 

To  me  it  seems  a  steady  grind, 
To  have  to  study  is  unkind ; 
I'm  getting  lazy  now  I  fear, 
I  sit  and  dream. 

If  this  kept  up  I'd  get  behind, 
To  studies  I  would  be  most  blind ; 
Now  all  please  join  me  in  a  cheer 
Eor  spring  has  come,  to  end  this  year. 
Of  home  and  friends  it  does  remind, — 
I  sit  and  dream. 

Dorothy  Kiplinger,  '20. 


WHO'S  WHO? 

Know  you  my  Dad, 
Who  thinks  he's  quite  the  whole  of  "It?" 

Know  you  my  Dad, 
Past  whom  no  foolish  tricks  transit? 
Who  as  "sole  boss"  has  never  quit  ? 
My  ev'ry  act, — who  "censors  it"? 

You  know  ? 

My  Dad! 
M.  Esther  Carrico,  '20. 
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I  LOVE  ALL  VERSE. 

LOVE  all  verse,  but  that  I  write. 
You  will  agree,  mine  is  a  fright. 

I  get  the  form  and  rime  just  so 

But  it's  only  words  group'd  in  a  row. 
When  have  you  heard  of  such  a  plight? 

I  lie  and  ponder  through  the  night, 
But  ne'er  in  my  soul  does  genius  light. 
]\'y  case  is  hopeless,  yet  in  spite, 
I  love  all  verse. 

I  wish  I  might  take  wings  in  flight, 
And  find  that  place  where  all  delight 
To  see  poetic  phrases  flow 
From  pens  like  mine  not  long  ago. 
For  be  it  sober,  sad  or  light, 
I  love  all  verse. 

Marguerite  S.  Cleary,  '20. 


SAFETY  FIRST. 

Safety  first. 
Is  knov.-n   to  be  the  better  rule, 

Safety  first. 
Even  if  you  wish  to  do  your  worst, 
Just  think  of  what  you  learned  in  school. 
Be  sure  to  never  ridicule, 

Safety  first. 

Florence  Burress,  '20. 


IN  VAIN  I  TRY. 

N  vain  I  try  my  best  to  write 

A  rondeau.    Thoughts,  though  scarce,  delight; 

Oh  !  synonyms  ne'er  seem  so  few 

As  when  I  need  a  rime  or  two 
It  appears  as  though  they  took  to  flight. 

Each  Freshie  heaves  a  sigh  tonight 
As  rondeaus  slowdy  come  to  sight. 
At  8  a.  m.  I  know  'tis  due. — 
In  vain  I  try. 

A  few  more  lines — the  way  seems  bright 
Although  my  verses  are  a  frigTit; 
I  scan, these  Hnes— I  fe^l  so  blue 
To  think  the  best  I  seem  to  do 
Is  just  a  worthless  joke — yes,  quite; 
In  vain  I  try. 

Vera  Craven,  '20. 
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THIS  SHALL  BE  A  SIGN. 

AILY  the  sun  above  the  east's  reciirriufr  line 
Is  set  for  sign  ; 

Daily  above  the  gold  horizon  of  a  Cup 
Light  beatitic  is  omnipotently  lifted  up. 

S.  M.  M. 


LETTING  THE  SPRING  COME. 


VT"  S  the  last  forlorn  patch  of  snow  melts  beneath 
LA  the  warm  rays  of  the  bright  April  sunshine 
/  and  the  ground  becomes  softened  by  gentle 
sliowers,  all  nature  responds  to  the  urgent  call  of 
the  springtide.  No  living  thing  can  resist  the 
summons  of  nature  and  all  are  happy  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  making  spring  the  fairest  of  the  seasons 
and  in  singing  the  praises  of  their  Creator. 

What  a  wonderful  universe  this  would  be  if 
the  appeal  to  all  that  is  true,  noble,  and  beautiful 
should  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  every  human 
heart.  For  this  chord  is  there  if  everyone  re- 
alized it  and  would  allow  the  invisible  fingers  of  a 
noble  sentiment  to  cause  it  to  vibrate  as  the  harp 
responds  to  the  caressing  touch  of  angel  fingers. 

What  would  result  if  Nature  refused  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  Spring?  What  a  glorious  les- 
.soii  of  cheerfulness,  obedience,  and  love  we  inay 
glean  from  the  open  pages  of  nature.  The  mag- 
nificent glow  of  the  sunshine  guided  by  the  Cre- 
ator's loving  Hands  sends  abroad  its  soothing 
influence  and  calls  forth  the  best  that  is  in  all 
nature.  In  the  same  way  God  sends  us  the  beau- 
tiful influence  of  noble  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds.  We  are  truly  ungrateful  unless,  like  na- 
ture, we  allow  the  radiant  glow  of  this  influence 
to  flood  our  souls,  bringing  forth  the  best  that  is 
in  us  that  we  may  fulfill  the  desire  of  Him  Who 
"made  and  loveth  all." 

Helen  Kir.schman.  '20. 


O  you  ever  wish  that  spring  could  last  ? 
Is  it  not  sad  that  the  frail  floweret  that 
blooms  today,  tomorrow  will  have  faded  ? 
If  vou  would  keep  the  spring,  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  rustle  of  growing  things,  the  faint  flush  of 
green  along  the  path  ;  if  you  would  put  them  where 
they  will  ever  be  a  source  of  joy  and  inspiration 
for  you,  open  your  heart  and  let  the  spring  come 
in.    You  will  be  richer  than  the  wealthiest  mer- 


chant, happier  than  the  blindest  lover,  and,  inore- 
over  you  will  have  .something  of  which  neither  of 
them  can  boast.  Yours  is  a  lasting  treasure. 
Fortunes  are  lost  in  a  day  and  love  may  die,  but 
the  peace  that  comes  with  the  spring  is  abiding. 
And  you  cannot  have  such  beauty  within  you 
and  not  share  it  unconsciously  with  your  neigh- 
bors. Always  there  will  be  a  delightful  fra- 
grance about  your  very  words  and  music  in  your 
manner  and  folks  will  love  to  be  with  you.  And 
you  shall  be  a  balm  to  the  spirit  and  rest  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world. 

All  these  things  are  the  reward  for  hearing 
God's  voice  in  the  springtime  and  heeding  it. 
And  who  knows ;  this  may  not  be  the  last  of  the 
blessings  to  come  from  it.  Heaven  itself  may  be 
added.  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  but  that  you 
will  have  known  something  of  heaven  all  your 

LUCILE  PlLLIOD,  20. 


'  ^  K  I  IDE.  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is 
\  A  /  balm  ;  echo  the  mountains  all  around  ; 
**■  the  forest  smiles ;  and  every  sense  and 
every  heart  is  joy."  Thus  does  the  spring  come, 
while  nature  literally  gives  herself  up  to  spring's 
influence.  Everything  is  clothed  in  brightness 
and  light,  the  verdant  grass  forms  a  soft  carpet 
of  velvet,  which  is  painted  with  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern of  gayly  colored  flowers,  that  spring  forth 
to  life  at  the  call  of  the  sun  and  warmth.  All  the 
buds  of  the  trees  burst  forth  into  fresh,  green 
leaves,  which  form  the  shady  bowers  and  secret 
sanctums  of  the  sweetly  carolling  birds.  Though 
all  the  earth  is  bright  and  gay,  over  all  is  a 
touch  of  gentleness,  of  softness  and  peace.  And 
so  will  the  spring  come  into  the  heart,  and  by  its 
very  presence  there  call  forth  response  in  others. 
If  joy,  cheerfulness,  and  hope  fill  the  heart,  all 
the  sordidness  and  meaness  must  be  dispelled  ; 
and  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the  heart  is  shed 
forth  and  assimilated  by  others.  Some  one  has 
said  "What  sunshine  is  to  the  flowers,  smiles  are 
to  humanity,"  and  sweeter  are  the  smiles  because 
they  are  lasting  in  their  ef¥ects.  How  like  is  the 
influence  of  spring  on  the  earth  and  the  heart, 
for  "as  landscapes  take  their  variety  from  the 
light,  so  all  our  actions  their  hue  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  heart." 

Marguerite  Cleary,  '20 
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MAY  AND  M.W  QUEENS. 

A  very  interesting  article  might  be  written  on 
the  subject  of  Converts  to  Catholicism.  Such  an 
article  might  be  expected  to  begin  with  St.  Paul 
and  conclude  with  Cardinal  .Vewman  or  Mon- 
signor  Benson.  An  article,  quite  as  interesting 
and  more  unique  might  be  written  on  the  same 
subject,  beginning  with  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  months  of  the  year,  and  concluding  with  the 
festivals  of  the  months.  For  all  of  these,  by 
"the  divine  cunning,  the  heavenly  strategy"  of 
the  Catholic  Church  have  been  converted  from 
the  worship  of  idols  ''to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God."  There  is  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
January,  the  first  month  and  Easter,  the  foremost 
festival  of  the  year.  These  but  begin  the  list  of 
converts  by  adjustment  or  adaptation  that  extend 
through  the  whole  calendar.  And  who  shall  not 
say  that  May  is  like  another  Agnes,  a  virgin  queen 
among  them  all.  Converted  from  paganism  even 
as  the  little  Roman  martyr  was.  May  stands 
among  the  days  and  seasons  a  lovely  maiden 
month,  with  all  her  dower  of  beauty  laid  in  su- 
preme abandonment  upon  God's  sunlit  altar  of 
the  earth.  And  becau.se  Heaven  supplies  the 
perfect  pattern  for  all  things  on  earth,  one  may 
wonder  if,  perhaps,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  did  not 
let  fall  the  very  shadow  of  her  name  upon  her 
counterpart  in  Time.  For  when  r\Iay  time  comes 
we  know  that  our  Lady  Mary  is  not  far  to  seek, 
and  so,  with  nature,  we  gather  garlands  to  crown 
her  Queen  of  May. 
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DREAMS. 

Dreams  come  to  us  when  awake  as  well  as  when 
we  are  asleep.  In  fact,  our  day-dreams  are  a 
living  part  of  us.  Their  character  depends  upon 
our  own  characters ;  for  our  dreams  are  nothing 
less  than  the  hopes  and  aspirations  with  which  we 
live  most  intimately  and  constantly.  They  come 
very  close  to  us ;  they  touch  our  innermost  souls. 
Our  dreams  are  our  own,  and  no  one  can  take 
them  from  us.  We  are  like  our  dreams.  Indeed, 
one  might  say,  "Tell  me  what  you  dream,  and  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  are."  Our  dreams  are 
closely  interwoven  with  our  ideals.  We  dream 
of  that  to  which  we  aspire. 

Dreams  are  ever  ready  at  our  pleasure.  They 
are  not  dependent  on  time  or  place ;  but  our  ship 
of  dreams  awaits  us,  at  any  moment  that  we 
choose,  to  board  it  and  sail  away.  Dreams  come 
to  soothe  us  when  we  are  tired ;  dreams  come  to 
give  hope  when  we  are  discouraged.  Often,  in 
our  little  excursions  to  dream-land  we  see  light- 
houses shining  brightly  out  for  us  in  the  dim 
distance  of  the  future  and  these  give  us  renewed 
hope  and  confidence. 

Our  dreams  will  be  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of 
our  possessions  when  we  are  old.  Then,  they 
will  mean  youth  to  us,  as  some  poet  says, 

"Cling  to  your  dreams,  nor  once  forget 
They  will  be  utter  youth  to  you 
When  other's  dancing  days  are  through." 


LOYAL  PATRIOTS. 

Now  is  the  time  for  patriots,  loyal  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  to  come  forward  and  openly 
take  their  stand,  with  their  chosen  leader.  Why 
cause  bitterness  and  dissension  by  the  spread  of 
sarcasm  and  satirical  publications,  or  cartoons, 
drawing  the  needle  through  the  heart  of  our  own 
mother  country  ?  Any  one  seeking  to  brew 
trouble  within  our  much-prided  republic  is  no 
better  than  a  traitor.  He  is  a  menace  to  public 
welfare.  Why  do  we  not  crush  such  enemies  so 
completely  that  others  will  hesitate  to  show  their 
cowardice  and  littleness  of  spirit?  Every  news- 
paper and  magazine  in  the  country  should  con- 
sider itself  responsible  in  keeping  out  of  its 
columns  the  venomous  darts  which  may  poison 
pure  feeling.  If  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  do  not  uphold  and  respect  the  leaders 
whom  we  have  chosen,  will  other  countries  honor 
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thciu?  Let  us  raise  our  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
a  house  iiiidizndcd  against  itself,  and  deservedly 
bear  the  name  we  love  and  revere:  True  Amer- 
icans. 

ST.  M.VKY'S  XOTRIC  1).\M1':  COLLl'Xi K  Cl.Uli 
or  CHIC  Ado. 

The  blaster  Dance  under  the  management  of 
St.  Mary's  College  Club  of  Chicago,  though  an 
event  of  the  past,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  ])artici])ated  in  it.  Xnmennis  coin- 
pliments  and  congratulations  have  placed  that 
function  as  "one  of  the  most  delightful  entertain- 
ments ever  given  i)i  Chicago." 

The  scene  of  gaiety  was  the  (iold  Room  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  which  had  been  most  artistically 
and  i>atriotically  decorated :  flags,  St.  ATary's 
pennants  and  palius.  were  brilliantly  surmounted 
bv  the  National  colors  and  a  shield  in  electric 
lights. 

Mothers  and  daughters,  former  graduates  and 
present  students  of  St.  Mary's  mingling  with 
classmates,  schooMay  friends  and  escort  contin- 
gents made  up  the  guest  list — of  some  eight 
hundred  in  number. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

"Reminiscences  of  Seventy  Years,"  is  the  title 
of  a  lavender  bound  volume  which  chronicles  the 
progress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  St.  Xavier's, 
Chicago,  through  the  three  score  and  ten  years  of 
trials  and  triumphs  following  their  arrival  in  that 
city  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  (Sept. 
26),  1846. 

It  is  a  book  of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pages  and  comprises  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  superiors  during  that  eventful  time,  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  noted  prelates  and  benefactors, 
commemoratory  poems  and  interesting  episodes 
of  convent  and  school  life.  Portraits  and  at- 
tractive illustrations  find  place  throughout  the 
work. 

The  whole  is  edifying  reading.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  been  blessed  in  their  superiors — 
women  of  heart  and  head  and  spiritual  longings. 
There  is  much  holy  simplicity  on  the  part  of  the 
narrator  and  generosity  in  giving  reverent  hom- 


age, to  .so  many  Sisters  of  the  Order,  living  and 
dead.  ^-j-,,,,  Rin(;i.i:y  Co.,  Pub.  Chicago.) 

*     *     *  * 

SO'NCS  Ol'  Till-:  SON  Ol''  IS.M. 

In  "Songs  of  the  Son  of  l.sai,"  Helen  Hughes 
Hiclscher  has  given  us  the  long  desired  metrical 
arrangement  of  the  I'salms  of  David.  The  work 
is  lovingly  dedicated  to  "My  brother  Robert,  my 
ideal  of  a  pari.sh  i)riest."  It  is  prefaced  by  an 
article  on  "The  Authorshi])  of  the  Psalms,"  a 
lund  of  valuable  information,  which  serves  to 
awaken  a  spirit  proper  to  the  beauty  and  truth 
breathed  forth  in  the  "Songs." 

The  poems  are  divided  into  three  groui)s,  the 
dominant  notes  of  which  are  Worship,  Instruction 
and  Praise. 

From  the  hymns  of  human  emotion  those  "ad- 
dressed not  to  the  people,  but  to  God,"  we  have ; 

"How  fair  Thy  tabernacles,  Lord 
My  spirit  faints  away 
In  longing  for  the  courts  of  God 
And  heaven's  eternal  day. 
My  heart  and  flesh  rejoice  in  Thee 
As  when  her  long  socght  rest 
The  sparrow  finds,  or  turtle  dove 
Eirst  warms  her  grassy  nest. 
Such  are  Thine  altars  unto  me. 
O  God  of  hosts,  my  King, 
And  blessed  are  they  who  in  Thy  house 
Tliy  praise  forever  sing." 

(Psahn  83) 

Most  appropriate  to  the  present  anxious  times 

•      Judge  those, P  Lord  who  do  me  wrong; 
Be  with  me  on  the  battlefield ; 
Come  to  my  aid  with  sword  and  shield ; 
Shut  up  the  passes  of  the  strong." 

(Psalm  34) 

And  Psalm  45  the  closing  stanzas  of  which 
1  ead  .    Wars  cease  on  the  earth  ; 

The  bow  shall  be  broken  ; 
The  shield  He  shall  burn 
In  the  fire  as  a  token 
Behold.  I  am  God, 
Bow  low  in  adoration, 
.'\m  I  not  ruler 
Of  array  and  nation? 

Those  that  stand  foremost  in  praise  are  Psalms 

103,  137  and  ,S6,- which  last  seems  to  voice  the 

author's  own  intense  feeling: 

My  heart  is  ready,  Lord. 

Thy  hymns  and  praise  to  sing. 

Oh,  let  me  rise  betimes, 

.\nd  harp  and  psaltery  bring : 

Thy  praises.  Lord,  will  I  proclaim 

.■\nd  magnify  Thy  sacred  Name. 

(Sherman,  Frk.nxh  &  Co..  Boston,  Pub. 
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i\\)TRE  DAME  \  ERSE. 
U.N'ivKRsn  v  Pkkss,  Xotke  Dame,  Inihana,  ($1.00) 


NE  of  the  gathered  glories  from  tlie  years 
leading  up  to  Notre  Dame's  (Hamcmd  jul)i- 
lee,  is  a  tastefully  made  book  of  Scholas- 
tic verse  fittingly  named  and  dedicated  by  the  edi- 
tors, Mr.  Speer  Strahan  and  h'ather  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C.  Alphabetically  indexed  are 
the  names  or  the  initials,  of  thirty-one  poets  rep- 
resenting classic  sonnets,  charming  lyrics,  exquis- 
ite quatrains,  which  the  "chastened  glories  from 
the  lake"  gild,  or  "The  August  moonlight  silvers." 

Since  the  editors,  in  the  "Eoreword,"  admit 
that  "personal  taste  counts  for  much,"  one  owes 
them  no  apology  for  selecting  from  their  selec- 
tions, and  first  comes  "Dusk"  seraph  eyed: 

She  turns  the  white  sunshine  to  mol:en  gold, 

As  if  by  touch  divine, 
As  He  of  Galilee  in  days  of  old 

Changed  water  into  wine. 

Crowned  with  wondrous  light  is  "Adoration :" 

He  would  have  entered  all  unknown  on  earth, 
But  that  a  planet  from  the  fields  afar 

Leaped  earthward  at  the  wonder  of  His  birth, 
And  left  the  world  its  legend  of  the  star. 

One  stanza  suf-fices  to  show  the  beauty  of 
"Song,"  a  white  souled  lyric  : 

If  at  the  throne  of  mercy 
I  joined  the  deathless  throng. 
And  on  each  thought  of  you,  dear, 
My  soul's  salvation  hung; 
I'd  dare  a  place  in  glory 
The  saints  of  God  among. 


What  a  gala  wedding-day,  the  birds  and  lilacs 
have  at  the  "Marriage  of  song  and  sweet  per- 
fume" in  the  dainty  lyric — "Voices." 

"In  Memoriam"  and  "Song  Rimes,"  gracefully 
made  poems,  are  anonymous.  "Quietude"  has  a 
distinction  all  its  own  in  "the  million-starred 
tranquility  of  night ;"  and  one  splendid  poem  is 
flivinely  climaxed  thus  : 

Then  were  the  white  clouds  parted,  and  they  saw 
The  sunrise  armor  of  the  seraphim 
Shake  in  the  dawn,  as  down  the  east  there  shone 
The  crimson  pathway  that  the  Saviour  made 
Coming  with  joy  to  them  on  wounded  feet. 

There  are  poems  mirroring  the  influence  of 
"yon  crucifix"  and  "Our  Lady  Robed  in  Gold," 
on. the  thoughts  of  the  poets:  poems  too,  suggest- 
ing to  the  reader  ' 
"The  things  that  grace  eternity" — 

and  poems,  of  a  humorous  vein  and  a,  holiday 
air,  showing  the  poets  frolicking  with  the  Muses 
and  the  fairies. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  the  collection,  the  value 
of  the  "Foreword,"  and  the  inspirational  fitness 
of  the  dedication,  "To  Our  Lady;"  Notre  Dame 
AVERSE  has  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  the 
makers  and  the  readers' of  the  Chimes.  Perhaps 
the  editors  know,  and  understand  as  only  poets 
can,  that  the  little  world  of  St.  Mary's  "is  some- 
how a  part"  of  Notre  Dame,  and  that  the  "dogs 
of  stone"  neither  bite  nor  bark.  j.  m.  J. 


CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

On  July  16,  1917,  the  Presentation  Convent,  Thurles,  Ireland,  the  Mother 
House  of  six  Foundations,  and  the  "foster  mother"  of  many  a  vocation  for 
the  Foreign  Missions,  will  celebrate  its  Centenary.  The  Nuns  of  this 
Convent  noted  for  their  generosity  and  hospitality  to  others,  are  now  ap- 
pealing to  their  friends  everywhere  to  aid  them  to. pay  debts  contracted  be- 
fore the  upheaval  in  Europe;  and  to  enable  them  to  care  for  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  orphans  of  the  Great  War  years. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  His  Grace,  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  or  to  the 
M'other  Superior,  Presentation  Convent,  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 
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DUAL  RECITALS. 

"An  Evening  of  Story'"  was  given  on  IMarch 
28,  by  Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neill,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Expression  and  Mrs.  Bernice 
Roche  Oberwinder,  pianist  of  St.  Mary's  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Both  artists  were  greeted 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their 
first  appearance  before  the  student-body  some 


months  ago. 

The  Shave  Store  Man  -  -  -  -  Cooke 
The  Census  Taker  ...  -  -  Foley 
De  Namin'  ob  de  Twins  .  .  .  .  Childs 
An  Abandoned  Elopement       -       -       .  Morgan 

Barcarolle  Rubinstein 

Erlking      -  Schubert-Lisct 

What  Have  You  Done?       -       .       -       -  Wilcox 
The  Reckoning      -       -----      Serz  ice 

The  Petrified  Fern       -----  Bollcs 

What  the  Janitor  Heard       -       -       -       -  Cooke 

Pianologues  ;— 

/  When  Earth's  Last  Picture  is  Painted      -  Kipliitg 
'  Soap      --------  Fergus 

1  My  Task  -  -  .  -  .  -  .  Seymour 
I  Each  in  His  Own  Tongue  -  -  Anonymous 
The  Lost  Word       -----       yan  Dyke 


Reversing  the  order  of  prominence  on  the  part 
of  the  artists,  the  Expression  Recital  of  March 
28,  found  its  complement,  April  24,  in  a  Piano 
Recital  with  Mrs.  Berenice  Oberwinder  holding 
first  place  and  Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neill  that  of 
valuable  second. 

Mrs.  Oberwinder  is  a  musican  of  rare  worth 
and,  as  usual,  she  displayed  a  master  touch  in  all 
her  numbers,  the  majority  of  which  are  heavy 
and  extremely  difficult.  A  fitting  climax  to  the 
brilliant  program  was  the  selection  entitled  "St. 
Francis  of  Paule  Walking  on  the  Water"  by  Liszt. 
A  piece  which  tests  the  skill  of  a  masculine  per- 
former, and  which  demonstrated  the  artist's 
endurance  and  mastery  of  technique. 

Prelude  and  Fugue      -      -      -       -       Bach-d' Albert 

Sonata  Op.  35       -----       -  Chopm 

Berceuse  -      -      -      --      --  - 

Erlking  -----  Schubert-Lisst 

His  Courier    ------       -  Pembroke 

Pianologue — Birth  Day  Gifts   -   A  Sister  of  Holy  Cross 
(Dedicated  to  Mother  Pauline) 
Mary  Acnes  O'Neill 

Prelude  G  Minor    -----  Rachmaninoff 

Capriccio  -----       Sverre  Jordan 

Impromptu     -------  Sinding 

Cutting  from  "The  Christian"     -       -       Hall  Caine 
(Scene  between  John  Storm  and  Glory  Quayle) 
Mary  Agnes  O'Neill 

Liebestraum  No.  2     ------  (  Lis't 

St.  Francis  of  Paule  Walking  on  the  Water  f 


PIANO  RECITAL. 

With  grateful  loyalty  and  modest  sitnplicity. 
Miss  Helen  Guilfoyle  of  South  Bend,  presented 
her  compliments  to  the  faculty  and  student-body 
of  her  Alma  Mater  in  a  Piano  Recital,  April  17. 

Miss  Guilfoyle  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's 
Conservatory  of  Music  (Class  1911)  and  has 
since  continued  her  studies  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  She  is  a  clear,  brilliant  musician,  of  pleas- 
ing personality.  Her  playing  is  marked  by  great 
purity  of  tone-color,  faultless  technique,  perfect 
pedaling  and  good  musical  interpretation.  Ac- 
curacy of  touch  combined  with  strength  and  great 
flexibility  showed  in  her  rendition  of  the  difficult 
selections,  while  lightness  and  clearness  character- 
ized the  other  numbers  of  her  program. 


St.  Mary's  congratulates  Helen  on  her  present 
success  which  presages  a  brilliant  future. 

Miss  Helen  Guilfoyle     -     -     -  Pianist 

ASSISTED  BY 

Mjss  Wilda  Shonts  -  -  -  -  Violinist 
Miss  Ruth  Reatty     -----  Reader 

Canzonetta       -------  Friml 

Deniande  et  Reponse      -      -      -  Coleridge-Taylor 

Spanish  Dance       ------  Rehfeld 

Miss  Shonts. 

Rondo  (perpetuum  mobile)  Op.  24  -       -  Weber 

Nocture  Op.  62  No.  2      -       -       -  -      -  Chopin 

Valse  A  flat       -       -       -       _  -       -  Chopin 
Miss  Guilfoyle 

Reading       -       --       --  -- 

Miss  Ruth  Beatty. 

A  la  Valse     -       -----  Victor  Herbert 

Berceuse      -  -  Cui 

La  Depart  Papini 

Mazurka      -      --       -      --  --  Volpi 

Miss  Shonts. 

Prelude  in  G  minor  -  -  *  -  S.  Rachmaninoff 
Intermezzo  Op.  119  No.  3  -  -  -  -  Brahms 
Garden  of  Soul  Sympathy  (from  "Poems")  -  Cyril-Scott 
La  Campanella  -  -  _  -  Paganini-Liszt 
Miss  Guilfoyle 
*     *    *  * 

VOCAL  RECITAL. 


It  was  indeed  a  treat  to  be  privileged  to  attend 
the  program  presented  by  St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
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and  the  \'ocal  Class.  Two  i)leasing  songs  l)y 
the  \'ocal  Class  oi)ened  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. The  Glee  Club  acted  out  their  songs,  and 
fitting  costumes  were  worn.  There  was  a  jolly 
Dutch  song,  and  the  girls  looked  as  if  they  had 
just  come  from  Holland;  Sophia  Jobst  acquitted 
herself  admirably,  as  soloist,  in  a  fantastic  gypsy 
song,  (II  Trovator.)  when  all  were  gaily  dressed 
in  red  and  yellow,  and  bedecked  with  numerous 
bracelets  and  strings  of  beads :  and  also  in  the 
Japanese  song  (Mikado),  made  realistic  by  the 
gay  rosettes  in  the  hair,  by  the  Japanese  parasols, 
fans  and  kimonos.  Two  selections  from  "Faust," 
the  "Flower  Song"  acted  and  sung  by  Irene 
Authier,  and  the  "Jewel  Song,"  by  ISurness 
Downs,  received  much  merited  applause. 

Miss  Eleanor  Mooney,  Music  Graduate,  gave 
two  classic  piano  solos  in  her  usual  attractive 
-tyle. 

Miss  Mabel  Bradley  was  a  splendid  accompan- 
ist. She  and  Miss  Mooney  in  a  new  piano  num- 
ber closed  the  program. 

Rossini 
Schuetf-S  fross 


LFXTURES. 


Charity 

The  Joy  of  Spring 


Piano  Solos 


Vocal  Class 

Idyl       -       -  - 
Legende      -       -  _ 
Miss  Eleanor  AIooney 


A  Little  Dutch  Lullaby      _       -      -  - 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 

Reading — Tim's  Triumph       -       -  _ 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neill 


Knrstcincr 
Stojoivski 

Stair 

Cooke 


\  Chorus  of  Gipsies — "II  Trovatore,"  Act  II,  Xo.  7  J'erdi 
)  Fierce  Flames — "11  Trovatore,"  Act  II,  No.  8  J^crdi 
(Azucena)  Miss  Sophia  Jobst 

/  Flower  Song — -"Faust,"  .Act  III  -  -  Gmmnd 
\  (Siebel)  Miss  Irene  Authier 

/  Jewel  Song — "Faust,"  Act  III  -  -  Gouund 
\  (ALarguerite  )  Miss  Burness  Downs 

Rraid  the  Raven  Hair— "The  Mikado,"  Act  TI,  Xo.  1 

Sullivan 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 

\ndante  et  Scherzettino,  Op.  S9       -       -  Chauiinadc 
First  Piancj — Miss  E.  Mooney 
Second  Piano — Miss  M.  Bradley 

Happy  and  Light — "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  .Act  II,  Xo.  4 

Balfe 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 


l)R 


WALSH. 


"Reading  and  The  Mind"  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  lecture  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  to  the  Faculty 
and  Student-body  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana.  The  lecture  was  cpite  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Walsh,  whose  wit  and  philosophy 
are  always  bound  with  some  telling  truth.  His 
contrast  of  the  student  of  the  old  school  with  the 
new  was  food  for  reflection  upon  the  success  of 
the  modern  school  methods.  With  Dr.  Walsh,  as 
with  every  other  thinking  person,  books  stand  for 
an  index  of  character.  "Tell  me  what  kind  of  a 
book  or  magazine  you  read,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  kind  of  a  ])erson  you  are." 

*    *    *  * 

DR.  VAN  NOPPEN'.S  Vl.SlT. 

Informal,  home-like,  delightful,  entertaining 
was  Dr.  Van  Noppen's  recent  visit  to  St.  Mary's. 
He  gave  the  impression  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
returned  home  for  a  brief  stay,  after  having  made 
a  long  trip.  He  had  no  prepared  lecture.  In  a 
familiar  manner,  as  if  to  old  friends,  he  described 
his  most  pleasant  trip  to  California  for  the  past 
few  months.  Then,  by  request,  he  read  a  number 
of  his  sonnets.  His  poetry  is  excellent,  daring, 
emotional  and  decidedly  original.  He  infuses  new 
and  hidden  meaning  into  words,  and  uses  them 
in  such  combinations  and  with  such  melodic  un- 
dulation, that  they  come  to  the  ear  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, but  so  adorned  and  changed  as  to 
inspire  the  delight  of  freshness  and  live  beauty. 


VIVID,  excitixg  moving  pictures. 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  in  moving  pictures, 
by  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  stirring  and  tragic 
incidents  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
"Reign  of  Terror,"  through  which  runs  a  ])athetic 
love  story,  always  grips  the  imaginations  and  the 
hearts  of  spectators.  I'ut  the  appreciation  of  this 
great  drama  was  heightened  by  a  realization  of 
what  is  going  on  now  in  France,  -and  what  the 
future  may  hold.  It  was  a  splendid  ])icture  ;  yes  ! 
all  admitted  that.  But  it  contained  almost  too 
much  horror  to  be  a  real  pleasure  to  behold  ;  it 
remains  in  the  memory  like  a  haunting  vision. 
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CONVENT  IS  TO  SlvND  AMBULANCE  TO  ALLIES. 

The  Hrst  aiiil)ulance  to  be  sent  from  an  American 
convent  to  the  allies  of  Europe  will  he  the  "St.  -Mary's 
Amlnilance"  to  be  sent  for  duty  in  France  by  the  St. 
Mary's  Notre  Dame  College  Club.  At  the  Annua! 
meeting  of  the  club,  whose  members  are  graduates  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  in  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  decided  to  start 
a  campaign  among  the  large  membership  for  funds.* 

The  above,  copied  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  May  16,  recalls  the  spirit  of  patriotism  mani- 
fested in  the  past  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
tlie  fires  of  which  burn  as  brightly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  the  Community  today. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  re-print  extracts 
from  "Forgotten  Heroines"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Frank  O'Brien,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Lansing,  Michigan 
Historical  Commission : 

"The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
of  Michigan  origin.  It  was  established  at  Ber- 
trand  in  this  State,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  be- 
tween Niles  and  South  Bend,  about  1843.  The 
young  ladies  who  came  to  this  society  were  re- 
cruited from  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest. 
It  is  true  the  convent  was  moved  farther  up  the 
river,  over  the  State  line,  to  a  more  beautiful 
site  some  years  later ;  but  we  claim  it,  because  it 
had  its  beginning  in  Michigan.  Eighty-two  of 
these  nuns  were  nurses  in  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  the  best  families  in  this 
section.  The  executive  of  this  band  of  Sisters 
was  Mother  Mary  Angela,  Elizabeth  Mary  Gilles- 
pie of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

"In  1861,  Governor  Morton,  at  the  request  of 
General  Lew  Wallace,  asked  Mother  Angela  for 
twelve  sisters  to  go  to  the  front  and  take  care  of 
tlie  wounded  and  dying  soldiers.  These  were 
days  when  there  were  no  organized  societies  of 
nurses.  The  poor  soldiers  were  in  dreadful  con- 
dition. 

"On  the  very  day  that  the  request  was  made, 
six  Sisters  led  by  Mother  Angela,  started  for  the 
front.  Their  names  were  Sister  Winifred,  Sis- 
ter Adele,  Sister  Veronica,  Sister  Anne  and  Sister 
Magadalene.  They  carried  no  arms  except  their 
cross  and  beads.  They  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  pledge  of  love  and  purity, 
piety  and  devotion,  edification  and  influence  for 
good.  General  Grant  received  the  sisters  cour- 
teously, and  assigned  them  to  the  hospital  at 
Paducali,  Kentucky. 

*Anyone  wishing  to  co-operate  apply  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ry; 
Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 


"The  November  following,  Mother  Angela  re- 
ceived orders  from  Washington  to  establish  a 
iKxspital  at  Mound  City,  in  the  large  unused  block 
of  twenty-four  warehouses.  When  the  Sisters 
entered  the  premises  they  found  them  bare  of 
everything.  One  thousand  four  hundred  soldiers 
were  waiting  treatment.  Some  were  prisoners, 
others  maimed  and  wounded.  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  North  and  South.  The  close- 
ness of  death  taught  life  the  lesson  of  love. 

"An  account  of  the  scene  after  the  battle  of 
Fort  Donaldson  in  1862,  ]>iti  fully  tells  the  tale. 
Many  of  the  brave  men  had  to  be  neglected  on  the 
field,  and  frozen  members  were  the  consequence. 
The  condition  was  heart-rending.  The  gentle 
Sisters  ministered  with  kindness  to  all  the  poor 
soldiers.  Their  own  comfort  was  the  least  con- 
sidered. Not  infrequently  had  they  to  sleep  on 
the  bare  floor. 

"When  the  Sisters  went  to  take  charge  of  the 
hospital  at  Cairo,  they  witnessed  probably  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  sights  of  the  war.  The  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  were  used  as  receiving  and  oper- 
ating rooms.  Arms  and  limbs  and  portions  of  the 
human  body  were  strewn  all  over  the  floors.  The 
Sisters  began  at  once,  with  the  help  of  a  squad  of 
soldiers  detailed  to  aid  them,  to  clean  up  and  make 
the  hospital  presentable  and  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

"The  records  tell  of  one  hospital  where  seven 
hundred  soldiers  were  cared  for  by  twenty- four 
Sisters.  During  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  among 
the  soldiers,  the  Sisters  took  charge  of  the  pest- 
house.  They  also  served  in  the  transport  boats 
with  great  success,  against  all  sorts  of  opposition. 

"A  notable  deed  occured  in  the  summer  of  1862. 
After  the  explosion  on  White  River,  the  scalded 
soldiers  leaped  into  the  river,  and  in  their  writh- 
ing agony  were  shot  at  from  Fort  Charles.  The 
victims  of  the  boat,  as  well  as  of  the  conquered 
fortress,  were  transferred  to  Mound  City  Hos- 
pital, where  two  thousand  patients  were  cared 
for  by  twenty-eight  Sisters.  Captain  Kilty  of  the 
boat  was  a  great  favorite.  He  was  frightfully 
scalded.  Colonel  Fry,  the  commander  of  the  fort, 
who  it  was  supposed,  ordered  the  firing  on  the 
scalded  men  in  the  river,  was  also  wounded. 

"There  is  something  about  religious  life  that 
makes  it  akin  to  tnilitary  life.    In  both  we  find 

I,  5122  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago,  or  Sister  Secretary,  St. 
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uniformity  and  a  common  spirit,  a  thorough  or- 
ganization, respect  for  authority,  and  obedience. 
At  the  foot  of  the  flag  stafif  at  St.  Mary's  which 
floats  Old  Glory  every  day,  and  within  whose 
shadow  dwells  a  loving  band  of  loyal  women, 
there  lie  the  remnants  of  two  great  cannons  cap- 
tured from  the  Confederates  at  Island  No.  Ten, 
donated  to  the  Sisters  in  order  that  they  might 
have  molded  from  them  a  heroic  statue  of  "Our 
Lady  of  Peace."  The  robins  sit  on  the  great 
tubes,  the  squirrels  play  in  and  out,  and  happy 
children  nestle  against  them.  But  the  laudable 
ambition  of  the  recipients  has  never  been  realized, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  hope  to 
live  to  see  some  patriotic  spirit  cause  these  imple- 
ments of  war  to  be  moulded  into  a  beautiful 
statue ;  and  on  the  granite  base  which  will  support 
it,  there  may  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the  eighty- 
two  valient  women  who  proved  their  loyalty  by 
their  willingness  to  give  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
lectors  of  our  flag. 

"X'olumes  might  be  written  of  the  Sisters.  The 
good  they  accomplish  will  never  be  known  in  this 
world.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  calendar  at  St. 
Mary's  marks  more  than  one  Memorial  Day  in 
the  year  as  sacred  to  their  memory.  In  the 
Convent  cemetary  there  is  a  long  row  of  mounds 
with  simple  little  crosses  at  the  head  of  each 
grave.  We  would  tire  you  if  we  were  to  tell  you 
all  the  names  that  are  inscribed  on  these  crosses. 
Here  lie  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  forgotten 
heroines,  who  dared  to  die  in  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness. While  the  Sisters  keep  their  graven 
green  and  covered  with  blossoms  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  pure  white  blanket  covers  the  mounds 
in  the  winter,  still  not  a  day  in  winter  or  summer 
goes  by  without  some  pious  nun  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  passing  the  long  avenue  of  little  homes, 
breathing  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  forgotten  heroines." 


CL.\SS  DAY  EXERCISES— FOURTH  ACADEMICS. 

A  program,  lengthy  but  instructive  because  of 
its  depth  and  earnestness,  and  entertaining  be- 
cause of  its  variety  and  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  well-chosen  subjects,  was  presented  by  the 
Class  of  '17,  numbering  twenty-one  young  ladies, 
Monday  morning,  May  7. 


Excellent  papers  were  made  the  means  of  con- 
veying some  good  principle,  by  clear  forceful 
statements.  National  ])roblems  were  discussed. 
A  true  spirit  of  religion  breathed  in  one  form  or 
another  from  almost  every  essay.  Some  excellent 
and  original  poetry  gave  variety  to  the  program. 
Both  poetry  and  prose  were  well  read.  Piano 
selections  were  pleasing  and  well  executed. 
\'ocal  numbers  by  Miss  Harriet  Casey  and  Miss 
Irene  Authier  and  the  Fourth  Acad'emic  Chorus- 
es were  entertaining.  A  beautiful  tribute  to 
Mother  Pauline,  Directress  of  St.  Mary's  Acade- 
my, a  poem  written  by  Miss  Claire  Sullivan,  was 
read  with  splendid  effect  by  Josephine  Connors. 
Rev.  Wm.  Bolger,  C.  S.  C.  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  some  timely  and  excellent 
v.'ords  urged  these  graduates  to  continue  to  grow 
in  mind  and  soul,  all  during  their  lives  and  to 
strive  to  equal  or  even  surpass  the  splendid  repu- 
tation for  culture  and  refinement  that  has  always 
characterized  St.  Mary's  girls. 

The  collegiates  ofifer  heartiest  congratulations 
to  their  younger  sisters,  and  with  arms  extended 
in  greeting  welcome  the  Freshman  class  of  1918 ! 


NOTES. 

General  regret  was  expressed  by  those  who 
missed  the  rare  opportunity  of  enjoying  Rev. 
Father  Cavanaugh's  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday. 

By  mistake  the  name  of  Virginia  Ruff^  was. 
omitted  from  the  Preparatory  Honor  Roll  in  our 
April  issue. 

The  Rev.  Lahey,  C.  S.  C.  in  his  sermon  on 
April  29,  made  clear  and  forceful  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  self-denial  that  lie  in  Christian  asceti- 
cism, and  the  necessity  for  discipline  of  the  heart, 
the  hands  and  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  A 
wholesome  and  abiding  memory  of  the  sermon  is 
contained  in  the  admonition  "Go,  mingle  with  the 
world  if  you  will,  but  be  charitable,  just,  and 
pure." 

The  Misses  Agnes  and  Gertrude  Feeney,  Mes- 
dames  Bessie  Delahunty-Hintze  and  Louise 
Edwards-O'Donnell  were  recent  welcome  guests 
of  St.  Mary's. 
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Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Sam.  .Miirdock  of  J ndianapnlis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Judic  of  .Soiilli  Ikiid,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Casey  of  Iowa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  I ildcl)ran(l 
of  I'cnton  Harbor,  and  Miss  Mary  Dcur  of  Miss- 
onri  \' alley,  Jowa,  wore  among  the  gncsts  for 
l''ourth  .\cadcmic  Class  Day. 

( )n  the  eve  of  the  h'irst  iM-iday,  the  Rev.  John 
Ilovle,  C.  S.  C.  gave  a  sonldifting  talk  to  the 
members  of  the  League  of  the  Saered  Heart. 

A  beautiful  and  old  custom  of  the  Church  was 
observed  in  the  Rogation  Day  ceremonies :  Chant- 
ing the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  the  procession  of 
novices.  Sisters  and  girls  made  a  usual  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  at  which  the 
Regina  Coeli  was  sung.  What  could  be  more 
fitting  i)relu(le  for  early  Mass  than  this  invoca- 
tion of  God's  blessing  on  the  fields  and  their  har- 
vest. 

The  members  of  the  Confirmation  Class  for 
1917  are:  Adelaide  Maria  Walsh,  Erma  Eleanore 
Nef¥,  Margaret  Teresa  Seib,  Helen  Maria  Kleine, 
Martha  Jane  Collins,  INIargaret  Mary  O'Byrne 
and  Agnes  Teresa  Grogan. 

Enthusiasm  runs  high  in  athletic  circles,  the 
forecast  of  an  exciting  tournament  in  June. 


May-Days  are  really  with  us,  and  the  temp- 
latitjn  to  drink  in  the  sunshine  is  exceedingly 
great  ;  dandelions  and  violets  with  a  variety  of 
other  blosscjms  are  another  allurement  from  the 
routine  of  class  work. 

Till-:  CiiiMKS  extends  congratulations  to  Miss 
Helen  ilolland,  of  South  liend.  Ind.,  as  the  vale- 
dictorian for  1917,  and  Miss  Mildred  Crull,  of 
( )sceola,  Ind.,  as  class  essayist,  and  to  Miss  Marie 
Crowell,  of  Estherville,  Iowa,  as  class  poet. 

Among  the  spring  brides  to  whom  St.  Mary's 
sends  a  mother's  love  and  wish  for  every  bless- 
ing, are  Mrs.  Linda  F.  Dunne-Sanford,  LaGrange, 
111. ;  Helen  Culkin-Cosgrove,  Carthage,  111. ;  Anna 
Pierce  Walsh-Schuh,  Cairo,  III. ;  Amelia  Charves- 
Blod'gett,  Abiquiu,  N.  Mexico  and  Helen  V. 
McGorray-Hinkel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Over  the  brightest  days  some  shadow  must  fall. 
St.  Mary's,  ever  ready  to  share  in  the  grief  of 
her  children,  sends  tender,  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Agnes  Benler,  Irene  and  Ethel  O'Connor,  Drusilla 
Matthews,  Lucile  Scanlon  and  Agnes  Laigh, 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved  one. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

Fop  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

)fflce  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
^ome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  MJll,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

U  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner  Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514.    Home  5515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,.  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Klowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specicdty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO--Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS.  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.   Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Sipices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Siiclis  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  mai^e  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflts. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Sappllea, 

BIrettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SterlinK  Silver  2  and  4 -Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND,   I IV  D  I  A  N  A 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mall  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  St. 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  866 
Home  3642 


Residence 


Home  5702 
Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Comer  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend, 


Officb 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RsSIDCHCt 

Bell  Phoae  Ufil 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  BIdg.,    Washington  Av 
and  Main  St.,  coraer  suite,  6th  floor. 


3'NeilI  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


iporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladles'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

I  make  and  keep  In  atock  eveiT  elamm 
of  gooOm  required  by  different 
RellKloaa  Conuunnlties. 


arj  G.  Durand,    David  C.  Bradley, 
CalTin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 

urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C  Durand 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  l7nlon  and  Baarle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


16  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

he  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 
Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candiei  sold  here  exclasivtly. 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  S984.         Bell  Phona,  <3fi 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


las  HAST  JBPFEUISON  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Gathollo  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

''Ave  Maria 

A  Catbollo  Magaxlne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  ot  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  ForelgTi  sub- 
scrlpUons,  $3,  or  12  shllUngrs,  British 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A. 
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I 


on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  K.  R. 

Ticket  Offlccs:  1C8  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  HarriMD  5115     Antomatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Hanison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Cen'l  Pass.  Agt. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


m 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nanta  and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick's 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;   Bell  &0« 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingswofth-Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economloiJ 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hMl 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  I86( 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc 

HirscK  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


J5b<2^  Oliver  Ifolel 

"Best  in  the  COest" 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday). .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1-00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


FHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


'ouutlfd 
1842 


Chartered 
1844 


ull  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

ooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

ooms  at  a^  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
:.  Edward's  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


rhe  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R.oom 


CATERING  DEPT. 

dH  to  Order  20c  doz. 

imbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

akes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

ilads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

cater  to  parties  in  our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


L.  HASiLER, 
President 


F.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Manager 


i  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
lieago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices— 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


4096 


The  W,  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.        Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereuce  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Clboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

Scapular  Mledal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 


ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

Condiicred  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


BIRD'S-KYE  VIKW  SAINT  MARY'S 


St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 

An  institution  now  in  its  62nd  year  of  active  educa- 
tional work,  has  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  successful 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
Academy  buildings— large,  well  ventilated,  commod- 
ious, heated  with  steam,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  with  fire  escapes,— are  beautifully  located 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  highest  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  State. 

Courses  of  Study 

All  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  Classical  and 
Commercial  Education  are  taught  by  a  competent 
faculty.  French,  German,  English,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Spanish  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting  extra. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  best  Classical  C< 
servatories  of  Europe.  Three  instrumental  lessc 
and  one  in  theory  are  included  in  the  regular  tuitif 
extra  practice  pro  rata. 

The  Art  Department 

Embodies   the   Principles   that    form   the  basis 
instruction  in  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe.  Pu] 
may  pursue  a  special  course  in  the  schools  of  Pai 
ing.  Music,  Household  Arts,  etc. 

Preparatory  Department 

Pupils  of  tender  age,  and  those  who  need  prim 
training,  are  here  carefully  prepared  for  the  Ai 
demic  and  Collegiate  Courses.    For  Catalogue,  ci 
taining  full  information. 


ADDRESS, 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 
NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.  ST.  JOSEPH  CO,.  INDIANA 
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"I  BLESS  TH-EE.  XOTRE  DAME." 

THE  news  I  have  for  heaxen  will  brook  no  waiting, — 
I  will  mount  up  my  song's  immediate  stair 
And  call,  importunate,  at  the  cerulean  grating, 

"I  would  have  speech  with  Edward  Sorin,  he  is  there." 
"Knowest  thou  where?" 

Anticipate  angelic  question !  Straightway 

I  pause  upon  my  topmost  step  of  song. 
All  joyously  perplexed  at  the  celestial  gateway; 

My  search  for  one  resplendent  soul  in  that  great  throng 
Must  needs  be  long, 


And  where  the  tri-crowned  soul  of  Sorin  may  be 
I  only  dream,  and  see  with  touched  eyes 

A  virgin  host, — but  if  the  spotless  Lamb's  white  way  be 
His  single  beatific  path  I  but  surmise : 
Vision  replies, 

"Soldier,  apostle,  priest,  triune  forever 

Before  a  Triune  God  in  triple,  bliss 
The  sainted  Sorin  stands."  Foolish,  I  cry,  "Ah  !  sever 

Thy  heavenly  restraint,  our  Father,  meet  and  kiss 
In  soul,  thy  soul-dream,  this — 


"This,  the  consummate  hope  of  the  waiting  years. 
This  unfolded  flower  of  consecrate  sod, 

Quickened  with  breath  of  thy  love,  wet  with  thy  tears, 
Soul-petaled  blossom  of  God. 

"See, — and  say  if  this  be  earth's  ultimate  mystical  rose, 
This  burgeoning  beauty  of  arch  and  dome  and  spire, 

This  multiple  Holy  of  Holies  where  glows 
The  Eucharist's  multiplied  fire : 


"This  miracle  wrought  of  soul  and  heart  and  brain. 
Aye,  even  this  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ; 

And  measure  thy  life,  all  the  love  and  the  pain 
By  their  ultimate,  infinite  worth. 

'"Behold  this  incorporate  thing,  more  fair  than  in  vision  seen  : 
To  this  City  of  God  royal  pilgrims  of  Cross  and  Crown 

Are  come  bearing  tribute  of  praise,  while  thy  Queen 
In  apocalypsed  splendor  smiles  down." 

Paileth  my  song :  responsive,  clad  in  wonder 

The  soul  of  Sorin  glows,  deific  flame; 
His  speech  is  benediction,  clothed  in  Jehovah's  thunder, 

"By  God,"  his  spirit  thrills,  '"and  in  His  holy  Xame 
I  bless  thee,  Notre  Dame  I" 


S.  M.  M. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
by 

TiiK  MostRi'V.  E.  J.  ITanna,  D.  D.,  Arch hisikh'  oi-  San  Francisco. 


Your  Lordship,  Vkry  Rkv.  Msgrs.,  Rev. 
Fathers,  Mother  Superior,  Young  Lady 
Graduates  : 

Our  souls  have  been  stilled  and  made  calm  by 
sweetest  charms.  When  our  spirits  have  been 
lifted  above  the  things  of  earth  to  the  Higher 
and  more  glorious  things  of  the  world  beyond,  it 
seems  almost  out  of  place  that  the  harsh  tones  of 
the  human  voice  of  man  should  spoil  the  setting 
of  peace  and  purity.  But  some  one  must  speak 
and  some  one  must  tell  the  story  of  what  passes 
before  our  wonderful  gaze  this  morning. 

In  the  midst  of  difficulty  such  as  this  place  has 
never  known,  in  the  decay  of  our  civilization,  in 
the  throes  of  a  titanic  war,  you  go  forth  to  take 
your  place  in  the  battle  ranks  of  life.  We,  who 
love  you,  we,  who  trust  you,  have  come  hither  to 
wish  you  God  speed,  and  bear  upon  your  dear 
heads  a  meeted  benediction.  I  should  be  unequal 
to  the  grateful  task  imposed  upon  me  were  my 
first  words  not  all  praise  and  congratulations  to 
those  who  today  leave  this  peaceful  home  for  the 
wider  field  of  life.  They  have  fought  their  first 
great  life's  battle,  and  in  the  fight  they  have  been 
victorious ;  and  there  comes  today  a  joy  purer 
than  any  joy  that  has  ever  touched  their  lives,  a 
joy,  alas,  as  they  will  never  know  again  and  our 
hearts  go  out  to  them  in  praise,  in  appreciation, 
and  in  congratulation  for  all  their  merited  honor. 

Every  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  has 
always  before  his  mind  his  ideal,  his  dream- 
woman.  She  is  always  beautiful,  but  with 
beauty  touched  by  something  that  conies  from  the 
soul.  She  is  always  intelligent,  not  only  with 
the  intelligence  that  comes  from  the  discipline 
of  the  schools,  but  with  that  other  intelligence 
that  always  understands,  and  when  it  does  not 
understand  is  able  almost  to  divine.  She  is  al- 
ways strong.  Strength  gives  her  intelligence, 
strength  gives  her  the  power  to  be  kind,  strength 
gives  her  power  to  base  her  life  on  principles 
that  never,  never  fail.  And  in  her  strength  she 
is  always  constant.  He  who  perseveres  shall  be 
saved,  and  she  has  learned  and  knows  that  lesson 
as  well  as  any  one  else  on  earth  can  know  it. 

She  is  always  kind,  and  she  is  always  simjile. 
This  has  been  man's  ideal,  this  has  been  man's 


dream-woman  from  the  very  beginning,  but  in  the 
fullness  of  time  Christ  came  unto  us  and  the  ideal 
became  even  more  perfect.  He  came  of  a  woman 
and  she  was  spotless.  He  came  of  a  woman  and 
she  was  humble — with  a  humility  which  brought 
exhaltation,  when  in  prophetic  spirit  she  sang  her 
sublime  Magnificat,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my 
Savior,  for  He  hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of 
His  hand-maiden  ;  Behold,  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  With  Christ 
came  not  only  the  spotless  and  the  humble,  but 
with  Christ  came  that  purity  as  never  known  be- 
fore, that  purity  that  makes  the  Son  man,  and 
makes  the  great  God  reflected  in  Jesus  Christ. 
And  so  our  woman  is  beautiful  with  celestial 
beauty,  as  well  as  humble,  and  above  all  things 
she  is  pure. 

We  send  forth  our  children  today  to  do  battle 
at  the  most  serious  time  that  the  earth  has  ever 
known.  Well  did  the  young  lady  who  spoke  the 
farewell  this  morning  say  that  you  have  a  dis- 
tinction that  no  other  class  has  ever  had.  How- 
ever, you  go  forth  in  a  day  of  greatness,  joy  and 
jubilee,  and  you  go  forth  in  the  most  serious  time 
in  which  woman  has  faced  the  great  problems 
that  confront  our  nation. 

For  the  past  century  or  more  Christ  has  been 
put  aside  by  the  great  civilized  world  at  large, 
the  world  outside  the  Church,  put  aside  with  such 
zeal  that  He  is  almost  forgotten.  Many,  of 
course,  who  see  aright,  must  admit  that  in  the 
days  that  are  gone  that  Christ  has  triumphed 
and  conquered,  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  own 
conceit  and  the  seeming  wisdom  they  possess, 
they  simply  delude  themselves  that  Christ  has 
been  obliterated.  And  they  tell  anew  the  story 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  Christ. 
They  tell  the  story  of  a  new  man  who  will  go 
forth  and  conqueror  man  anew.  They  tell  the 
story  of  a  new  brotherhood,  when  all  the  world 
is  united  by  education  and  culture,  and  all  is 
then  love,  and  peace,  and  calm.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  which  power 
would  save  the  world  and  bring  unto  it  piety  and 
peace ;  they  tell  the  story  of  a  human  final  de- 
mocracy where  man  would  rule  and  be  very  free, 
and  they  tell  a  dream  of  the  future  when  man 
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may  be  like  unto  God.  and  being  thus,  would  be 
supreme  and  rule. 

Oh,  they  were  the  ideals  of  the  world,  the 
ideals  that  man  propounded,  and  were  taught, 
and  were  worshiped.  But  it  was  written  that 
God  should  rule  over  them,  and  it  was  written 
that  His  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Father, 
and  that  His  strength  and  power  were  of  omni- 
jxitence,  and  that  He  would  rule,  and  rule,  and 
rule. 

.\nd  then  they  remember  that  the  world  today 
is  striving  for  place,  for  position,  for  gain,  for  the 
things  that  pass  with  the  night ;  but  that  Christ 
has  told  the  world  that  these  things  are  not 
worth  while.  And  again,  they  remember  that 
Christ  taught  an  ideal  of  life  by  which  men 
should  give  up  their  possessions  of  this  world 
and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him.  They 
remember  that  He  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thy  self,"  and,  "He  who  loses  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  And  they  re- 
member that  this  teaching  is  the  teaching  that  has 
triumphed  over  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Christian  times,  that  lived  through  the  long  night 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  withstood  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  which 
we  can  now  see  the  great  crown  of  victory. 

And  in  all  these  trying  years  in  this  sacred  spot, 
woman  has  been  taught  the  truth  about  God.  In 
all  these  years,  women  here  have  been  taught  what 
it  is  to  be  really  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
In  all  these  years  women  have  gone  forth  from 
here  and  have  known  that  not  in  pride  and  purse 
are  they  to  conc^uer,  but  in  truth,  and  in  love,  and 
in  justice,  and  in  mercy,  as  has  been  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  in  all  these  years  you,  children  of 
St.  Mary's,  have  learned  that  the  highest  thing 
that  you  may  do  is  to  take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  Jesus  Christ. 

I  will  not  put  a  discordant  note  in  the  sweet 
harmony  of  today,  but  if  you  know  aught,  you 
know  that  life  is  really  a  battle,  and  that  not 
everything  is  a  jileasure  and  a  joy.  You  know 
it  you  know  aught,  that  the  great  things  of  life 
have  been  and  are  accomplished  by  those  who 
know  the  great  truth,  and  that  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  this  world  have  been  the  men  and  the 
women  who  have  borne  Christ's  cross. 

The  world  is  pretty  much  what  woman  makes 
it.    To  her  is  given  the  honor  of  making  the  first 


impressions  we  form  in  life,  and  these  first  im- 
])ressions  are  generally  the  things  that  make  our 
lives.  And  when  danger  is  imminent,  again,  it  is 
woman's  hand  that  guides  us  to  higher  things 
of  her  own  ideals,  and  when  the  fullness  of  man- 
hood comes,  it  is  she  who  puts  her  hand  on  his 
head  and  sends  him  forth  to  battle  with  the  world, 
and  when  failure  comes,  he  comes  back  to  her  for 
courage,  when  defeat  comes  he  comes  back  to  her 
for  inspiration  and  love.  You  will  go  forth  in 
your  day  and  it  will  be  given  to  you  to  teach  the 
lives  of  young  men,  and  it  will  be  your  great 
privilege  to  mould  them  unto  your  own  great 
spirit,  and  when  failure  comes  to  them  it  will 
be  given  you  to  afford  them  encouragement,  and 
supply  them  with  inspiration  and  love  in  the  time 
of  their  defeat.  Yet,  all  is  not  joy,  and  when 
failure  or  defeat  comes  as  your^own  portion,  O, 
won't  you  come  back  to  St.  Mary's,  or  won't  you 
look  back  over  the  years  to  these  days  spent  at 
St.  Mary's,  the  very  memory  of  which  will  be  an 
inspiration  ?  O,  on  this  day  sacred  to  St.  Mary's 
and  Notre  Dame,  may  you,  my  children,  be 
worthy  of  your  high  place,  be  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  this  wonderful  school,  may  you  be 
worthy  of  these  traditions  and  go  on  battling 
more  strongly  as  the  years  go  by,  and  when 
shadows  lengthen  and  the  day  is  almost  done,  you 
may  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  you  have 
loved  and  battled  for  the  better  things  of  life. 


THE  HARP  OF  LIFE. 

EH'^E !  Like  to  a  harp  art  thou ! 

And  for  each  string  a  human  heart 
Hast  thou,  that  thrills  at  every  touch, 

But  in  thy  playing  must  take  part. 

When  Sorrow's  fingers  pluck  the  strings. 

Resounds  a  plaintive  melody, 
Telling  in  music's  poignant  tongue 

Of  pain's  unfathomed  mystery. 

Ah  Joy!  Beneath  thy  gladsome  touch, 
Such  wondrous  strains  of  music  flow ! 

Their  light  and  rippling  harmonies 
Float  out  for  all  the  world  to  know. 

But  when  Love's  gentle  fingers  pass 
From  life,  one  grand  harmonious  chord 

Shall  rise  and  swell ;  for  who  can  touch 
The  hearts  of  men  as  Thou,  O  Lord ! 

Helen  McCarthy,  '17. 
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MY  GARDEiC  LANR. 

Y  garden  leads  into  a  lovely  hme, 
Whose  dusty  length  is  moist  with  summer  rain, 
And  hollyhocks  on  either  side  are  there 
Like  maidens  tall  and  beautifully  fair. 

All  day  the  lane  is  tremulous  with  light, 

A  thread  of  gold  it  winds.    But  when  the  night 

Envelops  it  with  shadows  deeply  blue 

It  is  a  pathway  leading  to  my  dreams  and  you! 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


VALEDICTORY. 
ST.  MARY'S,  THE  D.\UGHTER  AND  MOTHER  OF  PATRIOTS. 


TITLE,  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  must  be  sac- 
ramental as  well  as  honorary  in  character. 
It  must  be  the  outward  sign  of  that  inward 
excellence  which  it  describes.  When  I  speak  of 
St.  Mary's  as  the  Daughter  and  Mother  of 
Patriots,  I  give  my  Alma  Mater  such  a  title.  I 
am  indicating  no  recently  acquired  virtue.  I  am 
calling  her  by  no  new  name,  but  am  rather  em- 
phasizing that  quality  of  her  divinely  versatile 
character  that  today  ministers  most  directly  to 
that  nation's  dear  life,  which,  under  God,  she 
serves.  Twelve  years  ago  St.  Mary's  was  cele- 
brating her  Golden  Jtibilee.  It  was  my  first  year 
here  and  I  remember  with  what  wonder  I  listened 
to  that  beautiful  unwritten  chapter  of  ^'The 
Story  of  Fifty  Years."  Since  then  I  have  read 
other  chapters  in  that  same  book,  and  among  all 
its  eloquent  reticences  have  found  records  of 
concentrated  Americanism  which  make  us  pupils 
of  St.  Mary's  heirs  to  such  patriotism  as  we 
dream  not  of.  In  the  chapter,  "Mother  Angela," 
I  read,  "Mother  Angela  as  a  child  was  the  com- 
panion and  close  friend  of  her  cousin,  James 
Gillespie  Blaine,"  and  later  in  the  same  chapter, 
"The  social  incidents  of  those  times  in  which  she 
took  part  read  strangely  to  us,  who  can  hardly 
imagine  James  Gillespie  Blaine  arrayed  as  an 
Indian,  or  General  Ewing  in  kilts  as  a  'High- 
land Archer,'  or  General  W.  T.  Sherman  as  the 
hero  of  a  conquest  over  a  bat  that  threatened  to 
disturb  the  pleasure  of  a  party  of  young  folk." 
We  recognize  immediately  that  here  is  a  daughter 
of  Patriots  indeed, — and  American  historic 
associations  entered  the  Order  of  Holy  Cross 
with  ]\Iother  Angela.   Associations  strengthened 


into  positive  bonds  with  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War.  "The  war  records  of  those  momentous 
years  (1861-1865)  bear  the  names  of  nearly 
fourscore  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  many  of 
them  long  since  inustered  out  of  life's  warfare." 
1  he  great  influence  which  the  kindness  of  the 
sisters  had  on  removing  prejudice  "is  a  subject 
on  which  much  might  be  said,  and  one  might 
give  many  interesting  items  to  show  the  deference 
of  the  soldiers,  the  kindness  of  officers,  as  well  as 
the  courteous  consideration  of  State  officials,  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  towards  the  sister- 
hoods in  general,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  particular.''  A  beautiful  sequel  to  this  first 
military  service  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  is 
found  in  their  devoted  service  during  the  late 
Spanish  American  War.  Of  it  the  Military 
Secretary,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  wrote : 

"To  the  Mother  General  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross : 

"In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Governor  Mount, 
1  thank  you  for  the  great  Christian  spirit  con- 
tained in  your  generous  of¥er  in  behalf  of  our 
sick  soldiers.  The  tender  is  timely  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  splendid  record  of  your  noble 
sisterhood." 

From  such  heroic  ancestry,  St.  Mary's  may 
proudly  claim  to  be  the  daughter  of  Patriots. 
And  if  the  past  be  any  security  for  the  future, 
she  must  be  the  Mother  of  Patriots  as  well. 
But  on  us,  her  present  children,  depends  the  full- 
ness in  which  this  latter  hope  will  be  realized. 

We,  the  class  of  1917,  as  we  await  the  blessing 
of  our  beloved  school  and  her  final  "God  speed 
yDu,"  as  we  measure  by  the  keenness  of  our  sor- 
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row  at  parting  the  strength  of  every  love-wrought 
link  that  binds  us  to  this,  our  other  home,  we 
cannot  but  feel  with  a  thrill  that  we  are  taking 
from  our  school  more  than  any  other  class  has 
ever  taken.  Others  have  shared  the  heritage  of 
education  in  all  its  rich  abundance — we,  too,  have 
ours.  Others,  inspired  by  the  example  and  aid  of 
loving  sister  friends,  have  dreamed  dreams  of 
noble  womanhood.  We,  too,  have  dreamed  our 
dreams  and  go  forth,  now,  to  realize  them. 
Others,  before  us,  have  learned  the  lessons  taught 
only  by  failures  and  disappointments,  and  like 
us,  have  thanked  their  Alma  Mater  who  had 
shown  them  what  storehouses  of  strength  and 
patience  are  contained  therein.  Others  have 
stood  here,  as  we  stand  now,  decorated  with  the 
seal  of  our  Mother's  approval  and  recognition  of 
success  and  have  rejoiced.  Others  have  felt  the 
call  of  life's  battlefield  and  have  marshalled  their 
strength  to  meet  the  fight.  We,  too,  go  forth, 
confident  that  God  will  hear  the  prayer  of  those 
we  leave  behind  and  will  not  let  us  fail.  But 
we,  unlike  all  other  classes,  have  heard  another 
definite  call — the  call  of  our  country's  need — and 
have  heard  from  our  Alma  Mater's  own  lips  our 
answer  to  that  call. 

Her  last  lesson  to  us  has  been  a  lesson  of  loyalty 
to  our  country, — she  has  out  of  her  unlimited 
resources,  added  to  her  curriculum  leading  to  fine 
and  perfect  womanhood,  a  training  for  fine  and 
well  directed  patriotism.  And  in  this  she  has 
demonstrated  her  perfect  efficiency  as  the  best, 
the  most  American,  the  most  truly  Catholic 
training  school  for  life,  and  in  this  she  is  emphat- 
ically our  Mother. 

The  very  abundance  of  our  inheritance  threat- 
ens oblivion  to  the  many  attendant  elements  in  it. 
Of  the  memories  of  those  grown  dear  to  us,  we 
speak  reluctantly.  There  are  the  years  of  com- 
panionship with  schoolmates,  the  closer  intimacies 
of  classmates  and  friends.  There  are  the  less 
conspicuous  but  more  potent  influence  of  teachers 
who  have  been  teachers  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  of  superiors  who  have  inspired  us  by  the 
unfailing  strength  of  their  direction,  of  a  Mother, 
who  has  been  the  embodiment  of  our  truest  and 
best  ambition.  Of  these  our  very  silence  must 
be  eloquent,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. Our  valedictory  to  you,  schoolmates, 
friends,  teachers,  Mother,  consists  not  in  anything 


we  have  said  or  may  vainly  try  to  say — it  is  not 
a  word  of  the  hour  or  of  the  day — we  ask  for  it 
a  year,  a  lifetime.  And  in  that  lifetime  we  will 
prove,  please  God,  the  sincerity  of  our  love  for 
you,  the  efficacy  of  your  "God  bless  you"  to  us. 

Happiness  is  always  the  contemporary  of 
sorrow, — and  so  in  the  midst  of  our  regrets  is 
much  and  positive  joy.  Dear  Parents,  we  are 
happy  with  and  for  you — we  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
rffer  you  this  fulfillment  of  your  hopes  as  re- 
ip.ipense  for  your  unguessed  sacrifices  for  us. 
Oi.  "  happy  and  final  homecoming  to  you  we  have 
lived  through  already  many  times  in  anticipation. 

We  leave  you  now,  St.  Mary's,  irrevocably  your 
daughters,  in  that  abundant  life  of  soul  and  heart 
which  like  the  Spiritual  Food  on  which  we  too, 
have  fed,  you  can  divide  without  diminishing, — 
we  return  to  you  our  parents  doubly  your 
daughters  by  virtue  of  this  new  adoption, — to 
you,  our  larger  world,  earnest  in  the  promise  of 
womanhood  of  which  our  school  is  the  ideal, — to 
you  our  country,  strong  in  the  pledge  of  that 
Christian  patriotism  of  which  Our  Alma  Mater 
is  the  glorious  daughter,  the  tender  Mother. 

Helen  G.  Holland,  '17. 


THE  COPYIST 


SUDDEN  voice  aroused  me  from  my  play 

And  friendly  hands  through  valleys  led  the  way 

To  one  long-vistad  half  veiled  mystery. 

I  faltered,  wept,  though  strong  I  tried  to  be. 

Before  the  portals  of  Reality 

We  paused,  and  with  Time's  golden  key 

Unlocked  Life's  vaulted  room.    I  entered  there 

'Mid  echoes  of  past  years  that  filled  the  air. 

There  lay  the  parchment  of  Eternity, 

With  unrecorded  deeds  awaiting  me. 

I  turned  and  sought  a  prophet,  not  to  ask. 

But  to  interpret  for  what  kind  my  task. 

Yet  no  one  spoke.    Could  this  be  all? 

To  live  life  on  this  side  of  heaven's  wall, 

To  do  deeds  manifold,  and  do  but  one? 

For  there  were  many  worlds.    Life  but  begun 

Held  myriad  other  lives  ! 

I  understood. 

To  copy  God's  own  Book,  as  best  I  could 

Tracing  with  burning  colors  of  His  love 

Illumining  with  heaven's  blue  above 

Life's  manuscript;  such  was  my  task  sublime, 

'Til  God  well-pleased,  should  break  the  seal  of  Time. 


Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


THE  PREPARATION. 


Body  fashioned  was  froi,   earthly  clod, 
And  moulded  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
Perfected  by  His  breath  of  living  fire, 
Raised  from  its  finite  kinsmanship  to  mire; 
Redeemed  and  saved,  a  heavy  ransom  paid, 
God's  victory  it  stood,  a  life  immortal  made. 


The  Sculptor  viewed  His  work.    Reflected  there 

He  saw  the  essence  of  His  being  fair, 

And  satisfied,  befor;  her  steps  He  placed 

A  goal  unreckoned,  beauty  undefaced; 

A  way  He  traced  for  her,  unswerving,  plain, 

Leading  to  heights  sulilime  by  paths  of  pain. 


Exultant,  she,  in  faith  of  youth  assured. 
Went  forth  to  life  by  unspoiled  hopes  allured, 
'Twas  then  the  Father  knew  the  tender  life 
Must  needs  have  strength  to  meet  her  daily  strife, 
And  gave  His  child,  His  precious,  valued  heir 
Unto  her  Alma  Mater's  guiding  care. 


Her  arms  outstreched,  the  Al other  gently  smiled. 

And  spoke  in  voice  of  strength,  yet  sweetly  mild, 

Soothed  groping  wonderings,  to  the  coming  day 

Guided  her  footsteps  on  the  untried  way, 

The  lowly  services  of  life  she  taught 

Were  gifts  from  God  and  sweet  with  blessings  fraught. 


That  strange  adventure,  Life  she  showed  to  be 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  eternity ; 

The  unbiased  trail  which  once  alone  she  trod 

Was  pathway  for  the  following  feet  of  God ; 

Saw  God  and  soul  as  two  realities 

All  else  a  vision,  one  in  dreaming  sees. 


The  Mother  found  fair  miracles  in  days. 
In  ebbing  tides,  the  seasons'  endless  plays, 
The  Spring  and  Summer  fading  witli  the  night 
To  waken  to  some  drear  atumnal  light, 
"I  serve,"  she  chose  for  watchword  sanctified 
And  serving  God,  she  served  the  world  beside. 


The  Alma  Mater's  work  at  length  was  done ; 
She  bade  the  child  go  meet  the  waking  sun. 
The  maid  in  armor  of  her  King  was  dressed. 
Round  by  the  girdle  truth,  upon  her  breast 
A  plate  of  justice,  gospeled  feet  that  stood 
To  win  the  goal  of  perfect  womanhood. 


Marie  Helen  Crowell,  '17. 
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I  •. .  \  C  C  A  L  A  U  R 1  A '  r  E  S 1  R  .M  O  N 
by 

The  Rt.  Ri-v.  AIscr.  J.  T.  O'Connkll,  LL.  D. 

Tkxt — "^[y  foolish  people  have  not  known  me. 
They  are  foolish  and  senseless  children  :  They  are  wise 
to  do  evils,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge." 
-Jcrem.  TV,  22.   

There  is  a  great  sea  on  whose  shores  was 
enacted  for  ages  the  history  of  the  worl  l.  Its 
waves  may  not  leap  their  barriers  without  scat- 
tering its  mists  and  whitening"  foam  on  some 
drear  spot  whose  only  vahie  is  the  power  of  a 
name  to  recall.  From  jutting  headlands  and 
frowning  coastrock,  one  can  idly  look  on  the 
waters  that  roll  skyward  to  break  and  sink 
towards  the  horizon,  heedless  that  this  very  scene 
roused  to  deeds  of  ambition  the  mighty  ones  that 
are  with  the  dead.  But  now  the  reckless  traveler 
on  these  coasts  looks  upon  desolation,  stum- 
bles over  sandcovered  ruins  of  palace  and 
temple,  comes  upon  the  wild  beast  crouching 
among  the  tombs,  or  fearfully  walks  among 
men  of  forbidding  look  out  of  wdiose  eyes 
gleam  the  hate  of  generations.  Here,  if  any- 
where, time  has  been  wanton  in  its  ravage  as 
i*  to  challenge  the  might  of  man  to  build  up  or 
to  su.stain.  All  is  gone — yet  not  all.  The  corpse 
is  not  so  powerless  that  it  may  not  change  a 
rough  soldier  into  a  saint.  The  mind  reads 
deeper  than  the  printed  page  and  amid  over- 
turned monuments  it  learns  what  the  builders 
had  never  known.  The  measure  of  real  ex- 
cellence will  scarcely  be  the  handiwork  of  man. 
however  deftly  contrived  :  but  that  will  be  found 
of  worth  which  we  can  take  from  the  past  and 
give  not  lessened  and  without  change  to  an  ex- 
|)ectant  future — even  as  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
takes  from  the  richness  of  Ids  harvest  the 
jiromise  seed  of  future  abundance.  This  is 
truth  that  remains  unvarying  amid  all  the  vari- 
ableness of  which  time  is  the  witness. 

Xot  all  the  gathered  wealth  of  centuries  were 
able  to  enrich  the  mind  as  is  that  spiritual  cre- 
ation in  which  it  lives  with  the  wise  men  of  oi  l 
and  shall  share  in  all  knowdedge  that  the  futiu'e 
may  bring.  Were  the  human  intellect  not  hin- 
dered by  man's  greed,  the  havoc  of  war,  stagnant 
pride,  fierce  ])assions  that  overthrow  judgment, 
we.  whose  knowledge  of  detail  is  so  extensive, 
and  of  principles  so  scanty,  could  no  more  mea- 
sure the  height  and  depth  to  which  reason  might 
go  that  can  the  born-blind  form  notions  of  color 


and  light  and  shade  and  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
The  human  .soul  is  rooted  to  no  earth  and  bounded 
by  no  zones  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  an  immediate 
work  of  the  Creator.  His  own  hands  formed  it — 
it  breathes  with  the  breath  of  His  life.  Growth 
is  the  law  of  its  being — it  is  the  law  of  all  that 
lives ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  beyond  all  other  earthly 
existences  so  must  its  activities  reach  to  things 
above  material  conditions,  and  it  remains  unsatis- 
fied until  its  every  energy  finds  adequate  purpose 
in  the  Infinite.  Is  it  a  wcnder,  then,  that  wealth, 
power,  the  gross  things  of  the  world  are  dis- 
appointing and  onlv  that  is  of  value  which  is  of 
God?  So,  not  the  battles  they  fought  and  won, 
not  the  countless  thousands  that  were  the  pride 
of  rulers,  not  their  walled  cities,  not  terraced 
gardens,  not  the  mighty  works  that  pass  belief, 
have  made  the  peoples  great,  but  the  living  force 
they  have  exerted  for  good  on  the  destinies  of 
those  that  come  after  must  establish  their  stand- 
ing among  the  influences  of  all  time. 

We  turn,  then,  from  pictures  of  cities  of  marble 
with  palace  and  temple  of  inlaid  gold  and  ivory, 
from  the  dead  Caesars  and  satraps,  from  the 
legions  and  ships  of  war — more  formidable  they 
were  not  than  the  brute  hordes  of  Attila  or 
Tamerlane  or  crazed  followers  of  Mohammed — 
and  we  think  of  Phoenicia  not  as  the  emporium 
of  commerce  but  as  the  home  and  birth-place  of 
letters  ;  in  the  esteem  of  the  thoughtful.  Hippo 
and  .Augustine  are  nobler  than  Carthage  and 
Hannibal  and  if  no  city  of  magic  beauty  dips  its 
silvered  image  in  the  Orontes,  one  may  hear  in 
the  murmurs  of  waters  the  voices  of  Origen  and 
Cyril  and  Athanasius  and  Cyprian — ponder  as 
Aquinas  did  walking  with  Aristotle  and  Plato: 
hear  the  Areopagite's  living  testimony  to  Christ 
in  the  porches  of  the  Acropolis;  and  forget 
.Augustus  and  great  Julius  to  consider  the  en- 
during empire  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  test  of  civilization,  then,  is  its  aptness  to 
lead  mind  and  will  to  their  proper  (jbjects,  and 
thereby  ])Ut  in  oj^eration  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  human  soul.  Stand  on  vour  hilltops  and  see 
far  and  wide  the  smoke  and  flame  of  mill  and 
forge  ;  listen  to  the  roar  of  trade  as  its  wares 
are  whirled  over  the  iron  highway;  let  the  eye 
rest  on  the  prodigal  land  that  is  golden  in  its 
very  vesture;  there  arc  the  great  cities,  throbbing 
and  feverish,  what  do  they  give?  Docs  the  ])it- 
tance  that  labor  gets  satisfy  the  soul?  If  the 
workman  is  sheltered  and  nourished,  so  is  the 
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stall-fed  ox.  is  the  man  of  money  at  peace  when 
he  plans  new  ventures  and  greater  victories  'till 
the  hrain  is  tired  and  the  hand  nerveless?  All 
the  ])hilosophy  and  all  the  experience  of  all  time 
prove  that  only  the  spiritual  will  satisfy  know- 
ledge and  desire  that  material  progress  is  of  no 
avail  except  to  serve  spiritual  ends.  Man  is, 
therefore,  man  in  the  best  sense,  when  he  dis- 
cerns things  as  they  are  and  desires  that  by  which 
he  is  perfected  according  to  his  kind.  Reason 
has  attained  truth  and  the  Will  turns  itself  only 
to  good,  and  to  bring  about  that  development  of 
the  powers  by  which  man  is  what  (lod  made  him 
to  be.    This  is  the  aim  of  education. 

Mere  information  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Cyclopedias  are  full  of  it  and  are  dusty  and 
dreary.  Satan,  by  his  spirit  nature,  is  intelligent 
beyond  human  possibility,  but  he  is  perverted, 
bad.  The  great  crimes  of  the  age  are  not  the 
work  of  the  unlettered,  nor  of  those  who  have 
not  felt  delight  in  the  books  or  the  privileges  of 
schools.  The  sage  of  ancient  time  spoke  better 
than  he  knew  when  he  declared  the  sum  of  wis- 
dom to  be:  "Know  thyself."  "Whence  ithou 
comest,  whither  thou  goest,  what  the  mystery  of 
knowing,  why  the  endless  craving,  to  what  pur- 
pose thy  life?"  To  educate  properly  is  to  fit  a 
man  for  his  destin}-,  to  draw  out  the  forces  of 
life  so  that  he  may  not  fall  short  of  the  impulse 
of  his  origin  nor  be  turned  aside  by  deceit  or 
malice.  He  teaches  best  and  solves  the  general 
problem  who  leads  others  to  put  instinct  and 
passion  under  the  domination  of  reason  and  con- 
science— then  indeed  is  the  disciple  made  true  to 
his  nature  and  name  since  man  is  the  uplooker 
unto  God.  Do  what  it  will  the  creature  can 
never  be  independent  of  the  Creator.  While 
God  is  God  and  the  creature  is  creature  there 
must  exist  the  relation  of  first  cause  and  ef¥ect, 
of  dominion  and  submission ;  and  when  the 
creature  is  a  being  of  understanding  and  free  will 
the  dependent  relation  must  be  manifested  in 
vital  acts  proportioned  to  the  nature  from  which 
they  come.  This  is  religion.  Religion  for  the 
beings  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
Creator  is  life  in  God.  It  is  life's  supreme  pur- 
ix>se  and  it  cannot  be  divorced  from  any  activity 
by  which  men's  powers  are  unfolded.  How  then 
can  we  train  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  being  from 
God  and  made  for  God  without  religion  ? 

.'Ml  admit  that  the  young  must  be  drawn  to  hon- 
orable life — to  morality.    But  morality  rests  on 


theology  and  theology  on  faith.  H  God  is  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  teaching  of  right  living,  the 
very  basis  and  sanction  of  good  life  is  taken  away. 
H  there  be  no  (iod  to  consider,  why  are  some 
things  right  and  others  wrong,  some  holy  and 
some  inicpiitous?  Tell  me  about  the  ocean  tides 
and  say  nothing  of  planet's  influence  and  the 
earth's  motion  ;  speak  of  vegetation  and  be  silent 
a])out  heat  and  liglil  and  moisture ;  watch  the 
engine  in  motion  and  consider  not  the  electric 
current;  as  reasonably  do  these  teach  morality 
without  God  or  educate  without  religion.  There 
would  be  no  morality,  no  education. 

Conscious  of  these  truths,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  been  the  promoter  and  watchful  guardian 
of  education.  With  a  mission  to  teach  she  had 
an  innate  love  for  learning  and  for  the  highest 
culture  of  which  the  human  mind  was  ca])able. 
Her  monasteries  were  the  common  schools  of 
their  time  and  there  were  preserved  the  classics 
of  the  ancients ;  or  the  monks  made  printing  an 
art  and  not  a  mechanism  in  the  glorious  pages  of 
books  like  that  of  Kells.  Never  had  Rome,  even 
in  its  Augustine  age,  been  the  home  and  protec- 
tress of  learning  as  when  it  was  the  city  of  the 
Popes.  The  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
tell  of  their  Catholic  origin  :  while  the  names  of 
Bologna  and  Padua  must  be  ever  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  learning.  Before  the  mighty 
Russian  had  been  evolved  out  of  Tartar  bar- 
barism, the  schools  of  Salamanca  and  Coimbria 
were  exerting  their  civilizing  influence  over' 
anxious  people ;  and  before  the  Saxon  had  crept 
out  of  his  thick  forests  into  the  sunlight,  Ireland 
was  the  studyhouse  of  Europe,  and  its  scholars 
w-ere  bearing  their  glad  tidings  to  every  corner  of 
the  continent.  Students  flocked  to  St.  Thomas 
and  Albertus  ]\Iagnus.  Cathedrals  were  thrown 
open  to  those  who  thirsted  for  knowledge  and 
became  places  where,  as  the  mind  expanded,  the 
heart  was  drawn  more  closely  to  God.  Read  the 
lengthening  list  of  names  that  are  famed  in 
beneficient  science,  Copernicus  and  Secchi,  Gal- 
vani  and  Volta  and  Ampere,  De Vinci,  Marco  Polo 
and  Columbus,  Gerbert,  Lavoisier,  Pasteur, 
Fabre,  Children  of  faith,  nurtured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  religion,  and,  in  their  discoveries,  seeing, 
as  the  end  of  all,  the  mighty  God,  Wisdom  In- 
finite. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  held  and  does  hold 
that  religion  is  more  for  life  tiian  food  or  rai- 
ment or  money :  more  than  honor  or  fame  or 
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position  ;  and  tliat  to  instill  learning  without 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  shrivel  up  the  human 
soul  and  corrupt  the  heart  until  the  man  is  like 
tainted  fruit  ruddy  and  tempting  to  the  eye,  but 
within  hollow  and  foul  and  reeking  with  vile- 
ness.  Therefore,  does  she  gather  her  little  ones 
"as  the  hen  gathereth  her  brood  beneath  her 
wings"  that  they  may  be  preserved  unspotted  from 
the  world  and  grasp  the  Master's  question : 
"What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul?" 

Training  or  education  is  to  enable  us  to  conii)ly 
with  the  imperious  needs  of  our  nature  ;  when 
all  is  said,  the  only  need  that  is  urgent — that 
cannot  be  put  aside — is  religion.  Not  of  any 
necessity  are  we  to  be  rich  or  powerful  or  in  a 
material  sense  successful  or  content  or  gifted 
with  wealth — but  we  must  be  religious  else  we 
fail  entirely. 

We  fail  here  because,  convinced  as  we  are  of 
the  necessity  of  moral  worth  in  the  individual 
and  community,  we  are  equally  conscious  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  public  or  private  virtue  ex- 
cept religion.  Law  or  public  sentiment  will 
neither  keep  or  make  men  virtuous.  If  it  were 
so,  our  newspapers  would  be  cleaner.  Neither 
would  we  stand  aghast  at  the  colossal  dishonesties 
that  once  had  the  name  of  cleverness  and  genius 
of  finance  to  cover  their  hideousness.  There 
must  be  a  compelling  authority  and  that  is  God 
alone.  Then,  we  do  not  wish  our  children  to  be 
trained  for  half-purposes,  or  to  be  half-trained. 
The  entire  being  is  to  be  educated.  Religion 
alone  can  give  the  desired  training  and  no  edu- 
cation can  give  it  without  religion.  Religion  is 
knowledge,  is  morality,  is  power — the  wav  by 
which  we  can  reach  our  destiny. 

We  may  get  the  whole  course  of  secular  edu- 
cation;  intellectual,  aesthetic,  social,  and.  at  its 
end,  we  find  that  we  are  incomplete — we  have 
not  advanced  a  step  towards  our  true  goal.  Tt 
is  religion  that  supplies  the  want.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  teaching  it — of  develoi)ing  what  in 
man  otherwise  lies  undeveloped — perhaps  dead. 
.More  than  forty  years  ago  Brownson  wrote: 
"Kducation  without  religion  only  sharpens  the 
intellect  and  fits  men  to  be  adroit  rogues  and 
>windlers  as  we  are  but  too  jjain  fully  experien- 
cing in  our  own  country,  which  bids  fair,  if  a 
remedy  is  not  soon  ap])lie(l,  to  become  a  countrv 
<:f  thieves,  robbers,  cheats,  swindlers  and  shar])- 
crs.  if  we  may  believe  at  all  the  daily  reports  of 


the  journals.  .\n  honest  man  in  office,  in  a 
idace  of  honor  and  trust,  is  a  "rara  avis."  What 
would  the  distinguished  writer  say  today,  were 
he  living  to  follow  the  financial  and  official 
scandals  that  have  made  these  last  years  notorious 
in  the  annals  of  time?  What  is  lacking?  Re- 
ligious life  that  i^  unfolded  by  correct  religious 
training. 

And  sincere  men,  everywhere,  are  made  con- 
scious of  this  need.  Church  after  church  is 
taking  its  place  with  the  Catholic  in  demanding 
religiotis  training,  without  knowledge  how  to 
accomplish  it.  Too  well  has  the  knowledge  been 
forced  upon  them  that  the  result  of  Godless 
training  is  an  infidel  generation,  and  that  the 
Church  has  found  a  competitor  in  club  and  gym- 
nasium. The  ill-concealed  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligion and  its  professors  pervading  books,  papers 
and  secular  schools  and  universities  have  made 
sectarian  leaders  recognize  that  the  pulpit  must 
follow  the  altars  out  of  conventicles  where  tlie 
will  of  the  creature  takes  the  place  of  the  author- 
ity of  God,  where  faith  has  become,  at  best,  an 
opinion,  because  the  people  have  accustomed 
themselves  from  childhood  to  sacrifice  God  and 
religion  when  necessary  to  advance  the  interests 
of  this  present  Hfe.  Ruler  after  ruler  complains 
of  the  lawlessness  that  secular  education  has 
produced  and  not  hindered ;  and  with  all  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  that  our  later 
day  conditions  have  developed  there  is  not  a 
government  that  is  not  in  dread  of  an  element 
too  ra])idly  growing  which  bids  fair  to  work  the 
ruin  of  nations — those  who  believe  authority  to 
be  usurpatit  n  and  that  order  and  restraint  are  but 
impositions  upon  deluded  mankind.  Rlind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind,  these  governments  have  failed 
to  see  aught  beyond  man's  material  circumstances, 
and,  by  systems  of  education  not  far  from  open 
hostility  to  religion,  by  assumption  in  iniquitous 
divorce  laws  of  right-s  which  are  God's  alone,  by 
encroachment  u])on  the  province  of  the  Church, 
have  invited  the  anarchv  and  defiance  of  rule 
against  w^hich  they  complain.  We  have  more 
cogent  reasons  than  the  mere  evils  that  afllict 
society  to  make  Christian  training  priceless, 
h'aith  with  us  is  not  a  profession — it  is  our  life. 
More  than  the  life  of  the  body  because  that  we 
would  offer  readily — as  readily  as  ever  did 
martyr  even  when  the  honors  of  empire  were 
within  his  gras]).  Tt  was  the  treasure  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  kcej)  it  they  would  have  to  become 
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Ahralianis,  cither  to  place  us  over  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  or  to  make  us  sons  of  promise  by  giving 
us  the  gift  they  had  received  from  God.  Faith 
is  our  bond  with  Christ.  It  is  our  all,  for  it  is 
our  only  way  to  heaven.  And  it  is  for  that  you 
have  a  school  where  religion  and  training  that 
fits  for  you  wholesome  life  on  earth  are  not 
separate  but  move  to  go  hand  in  hand  towards 
God  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega — First  and  Last. 
The  child  will  hardly  be  better  than  its  surround- 
ings, and  it  stifles  its  very  nature,  blights  its  very 
promise  to  be  trained  where  no  mention  of  God 
may  be  made,  where  the  wonder  of  His  works 
must  be  veiled,  where  His  power  must  be  ignored, 
where  every  object  and  force  may  be  considered 
except  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God.  The 
Catholic  school  neglects  no  department  of  learning 
that  may  enable  man  to  do  his  part  in  this  life. 
But  with  this  she  creates  in  the  school  an  atmos- 
phere that  makes  God  an  abiding  active  influence 
as  being  the  cause  and  purpose  of  life.  He 
should  be  an  everpresent  standard  by  which 
alone  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong  may 
be  measured.  Do  not  believe  that  instruction  in 
Catechism  is  either  the  sum  of  our  scholastic 
efforts,  or  that  it  is  Catholic  education.  Catholic 
education  is  the  forming  of  men  and  women  who 
fear  God,  hate  sin — recognize  the  Church  as 
God's  mouthpiece,  who,  with  a  free  conscience, 
are  subject  to  every  power  for  God's  sake.  Edu- 
cation is  to  make  character  and  this  is  the 
Christian  character  that  is  formed  in  the  schools 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Today  what  do  we  ask  for  our  children? 
.Surely  not  that  they  may  have  all  knowledge 
and  be  heartless,  conscienceless,  and  with  no 
standard  of  morals  except  the  shifty  notions  that 
sway  the  masses,  never  recalling  their  ac- 
countability to  God.  You  ask  here  that  they  may 
grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  pure,  honor- 
able, just.  God-fearing,  and  only  when  the  basis, 
virtue,  is  placed  in  the  soul  by  habits  can  these 
results  be  produced.  This  Catholic  school  stands 
for  all  that  is  in  us,  body  and  soul,  mind  and 
heart,  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  this  fleeting  life 
tliat  is  useless  and  purposeless  if  it  be  not 
trained  for  God,  first  of  all.  And,  when  you  see 
the  thronging  children  living  day  by  day  under 
the  symbol  of  Christian  life,  gathering  close  to 
those  whose  life  for  Christ's  sake  is  consecrated 
to  the  training  of  young  women,  you  may  be 
grateful  to  God  that  your  daughters  have  learned 


here  the  supreme  lesson  of  life,  when  thousands 
are  cast  out  of  institutions  of  learning  to  swarm 
with  the  millions  who  were  before  them — who 
seek  everything  but  the  One  Good.  These  who 
dare  the  world  do  so  in  no  spirit  of  self  suffi- 
ciency, but  with  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
a  fixed  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  who  are 
not  left  to  the  ever  changing  course  of  public 
opinion  or  changing  prejudice  but,  when  the 
vital  question  is  to  be  answered,  can  face  the 
skeptic  and  the  guessing  scientist  with  a  trium- 
phant "I  Know." 

lit  was  thus  Paul  refuted  the  scowling  scoffers 
of  his  time ;  it  was  this  unwavering  trust  that 
inspired  the  Non  Possumus  of  the  Popes. 

Men  and  women  the  country  over  are  watching 
for  the  coming  of  the  young  graduates  in  the 
alertness  and  buoyancy  of  hope  that  "springs 
eternal,"  and  whose  lives  will  be,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  or  infer- 
iority of  their  schools.  What  will  they  do? 
What  will  life  bring  them?    Will  they  succeed? 

No  answer  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the 
development  ofthis  great  college  of  St.  Mary's — 
the  story  of  its  sisterhood — the  record  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  it  and  who  return  again 
and  again  in  loving  pilgrimage  to  its  portals. 

It  had  its  Bethlehem,  and  if,  mayhap,  it  had 
its  Calvary,  surely  it  had  its  Resurrection.  Here 
were  the  guiding  hands  that  never  relaxed  as 
long  as  womanly  character  was  to  be  formed  or 
youth  to  be  endowed  with  the  graces  that  reflect 
the  rectitude  that  is  from  within. 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  Universit}',  the 
echoes  of  whose  Jubilee  mingle  harmoniously 
with  music  of  our  ceremonial,  this  school  has  not 
only  advanced  in  material  growth  and  scholastic 
ecjuipment,  but  it  has,  in  the  entirety  of  its  career, 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  that  changing 
conditions  made  urgent  to  fit  young  women  to 
meet  the  problems  so  varied  that  would  confront 
them  in  active  life. 

It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  St. 
Mary's  of  Notre  Dame  sets  the  standard  for  the 
schools  for  women  that  are  not  the  least  glory 
of  the  Church  in  .America,  and  are  the  measure 
of  efficiency  in  that  wonderful  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  hope  of  religious  life  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  world  shall  be 
the  same  never  again.  If  it  has  not  gone  back  a 
thousand  years,  the  transition  in  political,  social 
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and  religious  attitudes  has  been  so  sudden  and 
confusing  that  human  intelHgence  perceives  no 
bridge  over  tlic  cliasni  l)t't\vccn  what  has  been  and 
what  is  to  be. 

But  those  who  leave  these  halls  carry  with  them 
into  what  would  otherwise  be  exterior  darkness 
a  knowledge  that  will  be  "A  lamp  to  their  feet 
and  a  light  to  their  paths :"  that  one  thing  is 
permanent,  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  mazes  of  the  world,  if  the  young  woman 
will  but  peer  beyond  the  dust  and  smoke,  she 
shall  see  the  City  on  the  Mountain  Top.  When 
shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  the 
memory  of  this  school  will  save  her  from  delusion. 
There  shall  be  courage  and  ambition  and  human- 
ity exalted  and  glorified  in  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

What  noble  women  have  done  in  the  hour  of 
distress  to  help  the  shaggy  Russian  to  emerge 
from  the  cave  of  the  long  "winter  of  his  discon- 
tent"— to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  nations — shall 
be  told  in  time — to  tell  it  now  would  be  "music 
in  the  mourning." 

And  now  that  they  have  achieved,  or  may  have 
thrust  upon  them  political  power,  may  become 
partisan  or  be  by  partisans  led,  we  may  still  trust 
them  to  the  sound  and  founded  morality  that 
schools  like  St.  Mary's  make  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  that  unity  of  education  that  is  alone 
proportioned  to  the  unity  of  man  composed  of 
body  and  soul,  with  free  will  as  well  as  under- 
standing. 

Woman  may  rejoice  in  new  privileges,  she 
may  become  an  active  participant  where  she  has 
only  been  a  looker  on  ;  but  all  this  will  neither 
abrogate  duty  nor  lessen  the  spirit  of  self-immo- 
lation that  has  been  the  special  offering  of 
womankind  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

From  the  day  when  Miriam  called  to  the 
women— 

"Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  Sea," 

or  a  Roman  matron,  tearless  and  .stoic,  saw  her 
sons  march  with  the  legion,  and  with  Roman 
pride  touched  the  uplifted  shields  on  which  their 
bodies  were  borne  in  the  triumph,  woman  in 
times  of  a  nation's  stress,  has  been  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  country's  effort  and  the  soul  of  a 
people's  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  without  purpose  that  history  guided 
by  a  divine  hand  has  left  us  the  holy  memories 
of  Judith  of  Bethulia  and  of  Esther  and  of  the 
pathetic  joy  of  Jephtha's  daughter;  or  that  a 
"Woman  above  all  wom^n  glorified" 


has,  from  unspeakable  bliss  to  bitterest  anguish, 
been  less  only  than  the  Divine  Giver  in  imparting 
the  greatest  boon  that  has  come  to  mankind. 

When  Kings,  in  their  fortresses,  were  weak- 
lings, and  men  in  armor  fled  in  terror,  a  young 
girl  from  Domremy  fastened  on  the  abandoned 
shield  and  buckler,  grasped  as  firmly  as  ever  did 
knightly  soldier  the  sword  of  a  nation's  wrath, 
and,  horsed  as  might  become  a  Crusader,  rallied 
leader  and  followers  under  the  standard  of  a 
people's  rights  till  victory  brought  freedom  from 
an  alien  foe. 

Strong  men  have  shuddered,  where  woman  did 
not  quail,  at  scenes,  from  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  woman's  life,  she  would  have  turned, 
shamed  and  sickened,  at  their  cruelty  and  fright- 
fulness. 

Her  type  was  the  Scriptural  mother  with  a 
man's  heart  within  a  woman's  breast,  nor  had 
she  ever  shirked  hardship  because  it  was  to  be 
sufifered  for  those  who  were  reluctant  to  give 
her  a  proper  place  or  her  full  meed  of  praise,  or 
because,  in  the  records  of  time,  the  sisters  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  America  are 
passed  over  as  uninteresting  or  romantic  features 
amid  the  grim  realities  of  the  havoc  of  war. 

And  now,  when  ordinary  virtue  will  scarcely 
sufiice,  when  new  life,  new  conditions,  new  ways 
will  call  for  the  heroic,  let  me  in  this  presence, 
under  the  auspices  of  him  who  represents  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  ofifer  you,  as  a  sentiment 
that  will  inspire,  as  names  that  will  be  talismanic, 
to  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  your  forming,  Mother 
Angela  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


HIS  SONG. 

HEN  fledged  with  lulling  murmurs  of  the  Day 
The  shadowed  Dusk  flutters  to  deeper  Night, 
On  breath  of  sleeping  flower,  my  fancied  flight 
I  wing  to  loved  worlds  of  Ease  and  Play; 
Till  soft  the  nightingale  with  golden  lay 
In  liquid  swell,  my  dreaming  wakes  to  sight 
And  captive  charms  my  soul.    Then  if  I  might 
T  would  not  change  even  one  gray  hour.  Ah,  Nay ! 
Knowing  to  whom  such  melodies  belong. 
They  are  caught  echoes  of  a  Voice  divine — 
The  Voice  of  Him  who  in  Life's  darkest  hours 
Speaks  peace.    Hearing,  I  hear  amid  the  flowers 
Strange  melodies  the  silence  entwine 
With  "flaming  music  of  the  stars" — His  song. 

Eleanor  Moonev,  '18. 
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TUK  CHRIST  OF  I  llK  ANDES. 


POX  the  Andes'  rocky  ridge  He  stands 

On  guard,  the  faithful  Sentinel  of  Peace. 

His  hands,  though  empty  of  a  lance  or  sword, 
Have  caused  the  bloody  wars  of  men  to  cease. 


He  watches,  as  a  shepherd  teiitls  his  flock, 
And  when  the  enemy  would  storm  the  height 

They  drop  their  gleaming  swords:  for  there  is  Christ, 
The  Sentinel  of  Peace,  n  an's  hope  and  light. 

Through  summer's  ln.-at  and  winter's  chilling  snow 
He  stands  on  duty,  sleepless  through  the  ni.t;ht. 

All  nature  sheds  a  glory  round  his  form. 
As  if  to  offer  homage  to  his  might. 


Tlie  fading  light  would  linger  Ifjnger  where 

He  stands  ;  and  trusting  hearts  breathe  fervent  prayer 

That  He  will  watch,  and  like  a  father  kind 

Will  keep  them  safe  while  resting  from  their  care. 

O  Lord,  we  pray,  grant  that  Thy  Son  may  stand 

Protecting  us  amid  a  world  of  strife 
And  may  He  be  our  Guardian  divine 

Our  Sentinel  upon  the  hills  of  life. 


Mauy  Ki.nnky,  '17. 


THI-:  LITERATURE  OF  GREEK  PlilLCJSOPHY. 


REEK  philosophy  is  for  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury man  the  most  vital,  as  it  is  the  most 
original,  portion  of  otn-  inheritance  of 
classical  literature.  As  a  single  nation,  the  Greeks 
have  contributed  more  to  philosophy  than  any 
other  single  race  of  people,  during  any  one  period. 
That  is,  they  tried  to  answer  the  questions.  What 
is  the  world  ?  What  is  God  ?  What  is  man  ? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  these?  What 
is  duty?  Is  there  a  life  after  death?  Such" 
questions  as  these,  are  at  once  the  deepest  and 
most  universal.  Every  human  being  asks  them 
at  times.  The  child  asks  them  and  as  he  grows 
older  reflects  on  them  more  seriously. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  consist  of  all  the 
books  where  moral  truth  and  human  passion  are 
touched  with  a  certain  largeness,  sanity,  and  at- 
traction of  form.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  life. 
Whenever  we  wish  a  vital  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  a  time,  we  go  to  its  literature.  And  so, 
it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  earlv  Greeks  that  we 
find  the  beginnings  of  philosophy.  It  is  among 
the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Pindar  and  Sappho  that  we  find  the  first  attempts 
to  answer  these  universal  questions. 

In  the  works  of  these  the  philosophy  took  the 
form  of  sententious  advice  about  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  Hesiod  in  particular  was  admired 
for  these  utterances,  which  compose  a  large  part 
of  his  "Works  and  Days."  The  wisdom  of  that 
time  was  almost  wholly  of  this  practical  order. 
And  the  .Seven  Wise  Alen  of  Greece  gained  their 
celebrity  through  coining  hotnely  and  pithy  max- 
ims. 


Homer  became  literally  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks 
in  which  beyond  controversy  all  theology  and 
morals  were  contained.  They  attached  all  their 
moral  teaching  of  youth  to  the  examples  and  ad- 
vice given  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  no 
modern  poet  has  given  us  a  truer  or  deeper  psy- 
chology of  the  dominance  of  a  fixed  idea  than 
Homer  in  the  treatment  of  his  famous  character 
Penelope.  The  longing  for  her  husband  had  be- 
come so  completely  the  occupation  of  her  life,  had 
so  satisfied  and  engrossed  her  thoughts  that,  on 
his  return,  all  her  life  seemed  empty,  and  she  was 
in  that  blank  amazement  which  paralyzes  the 
mind. 

Hesiod  in  his  "Works  and  Days"  recast  the  old 
gnomes  and  advices  about  practical  life,  rules  of 
agriculture  and  of  morals  into  an  arti.stic  form. 
And  this  became  the  parent  of  Greek  gnomic  po- 
etry, and  the  great  handbook  of  moral  teaching 
among  Cireek  educators.  His  "Theogony"  is  an 
attempt  to  reduce  all  the  stories  about  the  gods  to 
a  single  system.  He  gives  the  genealogies  of  the 
gods,  from  primeval  chaos  downward  to  demi- 
gods and  heroes.  Plato  constantly  alludes  to 
Hesiod,  and  quotes  him  as  an  authority  in  morals 
and  in  theology.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was 
Homer  and  Hesiod  who  made  a  theogony  for  the 
Hellenes,  who  gave  the  gods  their  names,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  their  offices  and  arts. 

The  Theogony  is  at  the  same  time  a  Cosmog- 
ony. In  it  Hesiod  mentions  two  great  cosmogon- 
ical  figures.  Chaos  and  Eros.  The  conception  of 
Chaos  represents  a  distinct  effort  to  picture  the 
beginnings  of  things.    As  its  etymology  indicates 
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it  is  the  yawning  gulf  or  gap  where  nothing  is  as 
yet.  The  other  figure,  Eros,  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  explain  the  impulse  to  production  which 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  process. 

In  Pindar,  the  greatest  representative  of  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  we  find  allusions  to  a  future  world 
and  to  its  rewards  and  punishments.  This  doc- 
trine w^as  due  to  the  Orphic  mysteries  which  were 
common  through  Greece.  This  religion  of  mys- 
teries held  out  the  hope  of  immortality  to  those 
who  embraced  the  faith,  and  made  them  a  chosen 
people.  It  replaced  the  old  Homeric  society  of 
obvious  human  gods,  with  their  vulgar  amours 
and  passions,  by  mystic  principles  and  half-uij- 
derstood  devotions. 

Sappho  enjoyed  a  unique  renown  among  the 
ancients.  She  was  called  "The  Poetess,"  as 
Homer  v^^as  called  "The  Poet."  In  the  poems  of 
Sappho  all  is  so  rhythmically  and  sublimely  or- 
dered that  supreme  art  lends  solemnity  and  gran- 
deur to  the  expression  of  unmitigated  passion. 
Many  and  high  are  the  tributes  paid  to  her.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  when  he  read  her  poems  he  set 
aside  the  drinlcing-cup  in  very  shame.  Plato 
numbered  her  among  the  A\'ise  and  wrote  on  her 
the  famous  epigram : 

"Some  thoughtlessly  proclaim  the  Muses  nine ; 
A  tenth  is  Lesbian's  Sappho,  maid  divine." 

Of  all  the  poets  of  the  world,  of  all  the  illustri- 
ous artists  of  all  literature,  Sappho  is  the  one 
whose  every  word  has  a  peculiar  and  unmistaka- 
ble perfume,  a  seal  of  absolute  perfection  and  un- 
imitable  grace.  In  her  art  she  was  unerring. 
Even  Archilochus  seems  commonplace  when  com- 
pared with  her  exquisite  rarity  of  phrase.  Her 
writings  are  important,  however,  not  so  much  for 
the  teachings  as  for  the  inspiration  they  gave  to 
philosophers. 

As  we  have  seen,  Greek  philosophy  first  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  epic  poetry,  and  though  very 
novel  in  subject,  did  not  modify  the  form  which 
it  adopted,  or  create  a  new  kind  or  species  in  lit- 
erature. But  at  the  crisis  of  Greek  thought  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C., — a  period  of 
seething  restlessness,  in  politics  and  in  specula- 
tion, of  scepticism  in  religion,  of  vagueness  in  the 
yet  unformed  theory  of  morals — philosophy 
played  an  important  part  in  literature. 

For  after  awhile  the  fanciful  and  ingenious  an- 
swers of  the  poets  to  the  question.  Who  made  the 
world?  no  longer  satisfied  the  Greeks  and  they 
asked  from  what  the  world  was  made.  Answers 


to  these  questions,  all  purely  materialistic,  were 
offered  by  Thales,  Anaximander,  Ana.ximenes  and 
a  host  of  others.  These  are  the  first  efforts  of  the 
European  mind  to  explain  the  world  in  other  than 
i"eligious  and  mythical  terms,  nevertheless,  some- 
thing of  the  poetical  and  apocalyptic  quality  of 
myth  and  religion  remains,  stimulating  with  di- 
verse appeal  the  scientific,  the  mystic,  and  the 
philosophic  imagination.  The  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Empedocles  and  Democritus  worked 
out  that  conception  of  a  rational  and  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  world  which  afterwards  found 
consummate  expression  in  the  world's  one  great 
poem  of  science,  the  "DeRerum  Natura"  of  the 
Roman  Epicurean,  Lucretius. 

The  works  of  all  the  philosophers  to  the  time  of 
Socrates  were  speculations  upon  the  material  or 
physicial  principle  of  the  universe.  With  Socrates 
a  new  school  of  philosophy  arose.  He  was 
the  first  philosopher  to  turn  the  attention 
of  men  to  analyzing  their  mental  and  moral  na- 
tures, and  in  this  was  the  founder  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  Socrates  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  was  a  man  of  the  Periclean  age.  He  him- 
self never  wrote  anything,  and  his  literary  prom- 
inence is  due  solely  to  the  extraordinary  stimulus 
he  gave  to  others.  He  not  only  suggested  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  but  he 
really  created  a  new  form  of  Attic  prose — the 
philosophical  dialogue,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Plato  outshines  every  other  form  of  Greek  writ- 
ing in  the  fourth  century  except  perhaps  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

Although  Plato  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
philosophical  dialogue,  yet  he  was  the  greatest 
artist  of  this  kind  which  Greece,  or  perhaps  the 
world,  has  ever  seen.  Prolix  and  wearisome  as 
some  of  these  Dialogues  may  often  seem  to  mod- 
ern ears,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  the 
first  specimens  of  their  kind ;  that  they  were 
written  when  there  was  little  writing  of  any  sort, 
and  when  romances,  essays,  or  "  light  literature" 
were  unknown.  As  a  new  phase  of  literature,  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  were  received  with  the 
same  surprise  as  the  appearance  of  the  "Spectator" 
in  the  last  century,  or  the  "Waverly  Novels"  at 
the  beginning  of  our  own.  Plato  knew  well  the 
lively  and  versatile  character  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  writing.  The  grave  and  didactic  tone  of  a 
modern  treatise  on  philosophy  would  have  fallen 
flat  on  the  ears  of  an  Athenian  audience.  The 
vivacity  and  variety,  the  subtle  humor,  the  charm- 
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iiig  scenes  which  serve  as  a  framework  to  the  cHs- 
cussion  and  above  all,  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
the  hin<;uage  earned  for  the  writer  the  title  nf 
"The  Attic  Bee." 

Plato  never  refers  to  himself  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Like  Shakespeare,  lie  deserves  Cole- 
ridge's epithet  of  "Myriad-minded,"  for  he  ap- 
pears to  us  in  all  shapes  and  characters.  "He 
was,"  says  Grote,  "sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious 
mystic  and  inquisitor,  mathematical  philosopher, 
artist,  poet — all  in  one,  or  at  least  all  in  succession, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical  life." 

There  is  one  pervading  feature  of  simplicity  in 
all  the  Dialogues,  ami  this  is,  the  style.  It  may 
be  described  as  that  mixture  of  sober  prose  argu- 
ment and  of  poetical  metaphor,  which  is  usual  in 
the  ornate  prose  of  modern  Europe,  but  foreign  to 
the  character  and  stricter  art  of  the  Greeks.  The 
language  of  I'lato  everywhere  shows  the  influence 
of  Homer,  just  as  some  of  our  greatest  writers 
and  speakers  use  unconsciously  Biblical  phrase 
and  metaphors.  Quintilian  declared  that  his 
language  soared  so  far  at  times  above  the  ordinary 
prose,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  writer  was  inspired 
by  the  Delphic  oracle. 

In  all  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  a  strong  dramatic 
element  is  present.  No  dialogue  has  greater  uni- 
ty of  subject  and  feeling  than  the  tragedy 
"Phaedo."  In  it  Plato  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
Greek,  or  rather  of  all  art,  which  requires  that 
scenes  of  death  and  suffering  be  clothed  in  beauty. 
The  gathering  of  the  friends  at  the  beginning,  the 
dejection  of  the  audience  at  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  argument,  the  final  scene,  in  which 
Socrates  alone  retains  his  composure — are  mas- 
terpieces of  art.  The  main  interest  of  this  dia- 
logue is  the  clear,  unwavering  expectation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  which  has  fascinated  the  thought- 
ful men  of  all  ages,  and  especially  those  who  had 
not  obtained  a  hope  of  immortality  through  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  before  all 
men  the  dark  grave  stands,  and  ever  the  question 
repeats  itself,  "What  is  the  hereafter?"  This  is 
the  world-grief,  the  world-fear  which  Plato 
.sought  to  remove,  and  his  answer  "No  evil  can 
happen  to  a  good  man  in  life  or  death,"  has  com- 
forted patriots  and  martyrs  in  many  ages  and 
divers  lands. 

The  Republic  is  the  summary  of  Plato's  whole 
ethical  system  and  combines  the  excellencies  of 
most  of  the  other  dialogues.     Plato's  great  sub- 


ject in  all  his  writings  is  man.  And  in  this  dia- 
logue he  develops  the  ideas  of  the  perfect  man  and 
the  ])erfect  State — the  two  principles  being  elab- 
orated throughout  in  perfect  harmony  and  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other.  Many  Christian  theo- 
logians say  that  the  pagan  world,  and  especially 
the  Greeks,  had  no  consciousness  of  sin,  no  real 
feeling  for  the  pollution  of  moral  guilt.  But  if 
they  were  to  read  the  picture  of  the  tyrant,  they 
would  find  the  portrayal  of  a  stricken  conscience 
never  equalled,  from  Plato's  day  till  the  days  of 
Macbeth  and  Richard  III.  in  Shakespeare's 
drama.  Mr.  Jowett  says  that  the  Republic  has 
been  imitated  by  a  goodly  band  of  followers. 
Cicero's  "Republic,"  St.  Augustine's  "City  of 
God,"  More's  "Utopia"  pay  to  it  that  supreme 
compliment  of  imitation. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jowett's  transla- 
tion, Plato  has  become  an  English  author  influ- 
encing the  life  and  thought  of  our  time  as  directly 
and  practically  as  a  Mill, — a  Carlyle,  or  a  Ruskin. 
Nearly  all  educated  men  now  read  Plato,  if  not  as 
di.-^^^ciples,  for  stimulus  and  suggestion,  and  a  uni- 
versity library  requires  many  duplicate  copies  of 
his  works  for  the  departments  of  English,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Philosophy.  Apart  from  their  dramatic 
interest,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  make  a  manifold 
appeal  to  numerous  abiding  tendencies  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  human  mind  through  dialectic,  meta- 
physics, mysticism,  aesthetic  and  ethical  enthusi- 
siasm. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  of  Aristotle,  he  will 
never  be  sought  because  of  dramatic  interest  or  lit- 
erary charm  but  he  will  be  sought  by  the  students 
of  Philosophy.  When  we  read  his  scientific  trea- 
tises, we  wonder  at  the  complete  neglect  of  form, 
the  utter  abnegation  of  style  in  the  pupil  of  Plato. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  only  inherit  from  him 
those  treatises  wdiich  he  wrote  as  head  of  a  school 
and  possibly  as  mere  jottings  to  be  filled  up  by 
oral  explanations. 

His  Politics  are  confessed  by  all  to  be  the  ripest 
and  fullest  outcome  of  Greek  political  experience, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  literary  performance. 
However,  the  new  translation  of  Aristotle  now  be- 
ing published  by  a  committee  of  English  scholars 
under  the  provision  of  the  will  of  Jowett  will 
bring  him  many  additional  readers,  but  he  will 
not,  like  Plato,  become  a  constituent  part  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

The  works  of  the  post-Aristotelians  interest 
mainly  the  professional  scholar.    But  in  later 
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Greco-Roman  times  tlie  Platonizing  philosophy  of 
these  schools  produced  works  which  still  hold 
their  place  in  the  world  literature  and  lists  of  the 
best  hundred  Ixwks.  Cicero's  philoso])hical  writ- 
ings arc  plausible  but  superficial  paraphrases  of 
lost  Greek  treatises.  But  their  urbane  breath 
and  smooth  Latinity  have  exercised  an  influence 
on  modern  culture  that  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated, and  of  which  history  is  still  to  be  written. 
So  we  see,  that  while  the  works  of  these  men 


are  the  very  basis  of  philosophy  they  are  at  the 

same  time  great  literature.    For  in  answering  the 

questions  of  the  whence,  the  why,  and  the  whither, 

they  have  done  so  in  such  -language  as  to  entitle 

them  to  a  literary  as  well  as  to  a  ])hilosophical 

rank.    They  clothed  philosophical  truths  in  the 

most  beautiful  of  literary  attire,  and  have  left  us 

in  their  writings  the  most  perfect  vindication  of 

their  jjrinciple  that  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 

beautiful  arc  one.  ,^  „ 

Mildred  Crull.  '1/. 


(Tommencemcnt  i!)a^« 


PROGRAM. 


Soldier's  Chorus — "Faust"    -      -  Gounod-Seidel 

Kir^t  \  ioIins — Misses  G.  Finnup,  R.  Hilleke,  L.  Pilliod 
Second  Violins — Misses  Broussard,  C.  Deur,  C.  Kelly 
Third  Violins — Misses  H.  Betz,  C.  L.  Gushurst 
Harps — Misses  H.  McCarthy,  L.  Weber 
First  Piano — Misses  C.  Lennon,  B.  O'Melia 
Second  Piano — Misses  M.  Bradley,  F.  Burress 

Poem     -     -     "I  Bless  Thee,  Notre  Dame" 
Miss  Julia  .\ntoinette  Schwartz 

Chorus — Charity      -----  Rossini 
Vocal  Class 
Piano — Miss  E.  Mooney 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6      -       -       -  Liszt 
Miss  Marie  Shaughnessy 


Class  Poem — The  Preparation       -       -       .  - 

Marie  Helex  Crowell 

Sancta  Maria      ------  Faure 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Piano — Miss  M.  Bradley 


Un  Sospiro 


Miss  Eleanor  Mooney 


Lisat 


Essay — The  Literature  of  Greek  Philosophy 
Mildred  Lucille  Crull 

Vocal  Duet — The  Gipsies      -       -       -  Brahms 
Misses  F.  Guthrie,  S.  Jobst 
Piano — Miss  M.  Shaughnessy 


Polonaise  in  E 

Miss  Hazel  Hawkins 


Rubinstein 


Chorus — Nymphs  and  Fauns 

Vocal  Class 
Piano — Miss  E.  Mooney 


Beniburg 


bg 

Graduating  Medals  and  Degrees  in  Collegiate 
Courses 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas  in  Conserva- 
tory OF  Music 

Diplomas  in  .A.cademic  Department 

Valedictory— St.    Mary's,    DaLighter    and  Mother 
of  Patriots     -     -    Hklev  G|':')rgi-\a  Holland 

Chorus — The  Heavens  are  Telling    -      -  Haydn 

(From  the  Oratorio  "Creation") 

Accompanied  by  St.  Mary's  Orchestra 
Assisted  by  Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Address       -  - 

The  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  D.  D., 
San  Francisco 

Wedding  March      -       -       .       _  Mendelssohn 
First  Violins — Misses  G.  Finnup,  R.  Hilleke 
Second  Violins — Misses  G.  Broussard,  L.  Pilliod 

Third  Violins — Misses  C.  Deur,  C.  Kelly 
Fourth  Violins — Misses  H.  Betz,  C.  L.  Gushurst 
Harp — Miss  L.  Weber 
First  Piano — Misses  F.  Burress,  C.  Betz 
Second  Piano — Misses  C.  Lennon,  M.  Bradley 
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Mlemorial  ^a^.  yUa^  30.  '17. 


This  year's  Memorial  Day  Celebration  was 
doubly  impressive  at  St.  Mary's,  commemorating 
not  only  the  soldiers  whose  fighting  days  have 
long  since  passed,  but  honoring  the  youths  on 
battle-field  and  training  camp  today.  Never  was 
there  displayed  deeper  patriotic  fervor.  The 
beautiful  program  beginning  in  St.  Angela's  hall, 
alive  with  national  colors,  portrayed  a  joyful,  sor- 
rowful, and  solemn  significance. 


Chorus       .       -       -       "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee'' 

Poem       .       -      -       -      -      .      .      "Old  Glory" 
Mary  Agnes  Hilleke 

Chorus       -       -       "Holy  God  We  Praise  Thy  Name" 

Poem      _      -      -      -      -      "In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces" 
Mary  McDougal 

Chorus      -      -      -       -       "My  Own  United  States" 

Address  ------- 

The  Honorable  F.  J.  Vurpillat 
University  of  Xotre  Dame. 
Procession  to  the  Cemetery 

Prayer  -  The  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C. 
Chorus  -  -  -  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 
Procession  to  Flag  Staff 

(Raising  of  the  Flag  by  Class  of  1917) 
Chorus       -       -       -       "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 


Flag  Rearers,  Students,  Choir,  G.  A.  R.,  Sisters 


IN   HOC  SIG.VO  VINCFS. 

DAY  of  battle  dawned  upon  an  age  of  war. 
And  Faith,  in  armor,  marched  to  stay  the  might 
Of  unbelief.    Her  mighty  quest  was  more 
Than  arms, — it  was  the  (|uest  of  Truth  and  Right. 

Rut  bounteous  Heaven  smiled  on  earth  that  day 

And  sudden — lo !  a  cross  of  glorious  light  blazed  high 

Athwart  the  mid-day  skies,  to  show  the  victor's  way, 

"In  this  sign  thou  shalt  confiuer,"  did  the  vision  testify. 

What  wondrous  token  this !    For  courage  of  sacred  birth 

And  strength  above  mere  human  strength  was  come  to  earth. 

Bold  were  the  words,  divine  significance — 
The  triumph  of  the  cross.    Grace  touched  the  heart 
In  every  warrior's  breast.    Faith — conquered,  then 
As  conquerors  they  went  forth,  these  soldier  men 
The  glory  of  Christ's  standard  to  impart. 
In  Faith  they  found  a  swift  deliverance, 
Close  to  their  Leader,  safe,  they  stayed, 
Undaunted  in  the  strife, 
Strong  in  their  Christian  life, 

God's  warriors,  now  they  fought  in  Truth's  Crusade. 

For  once  before,  the  cross  a  victory  had  told ; 
A  perfect  miracle  of  grace  by  Heaven  wrought. 
Men  saw  that  human  power  availeth  naught 
Unless  the  everlasting  arms  of  God 
Uphold  and  strengthen  it.    In  their  perversity 
They  sought  a  sign.    God  shamed  them  by  the  very  constancy 
Of  His  own  care.    He  clasped  them  in  the  fold 
.-\nd  showed  to  them  the  Way  which  He  had  trod. 

Today  the  world  cries  out  in  dire  abandonment, 

Her  shores  with  wrath  of  war  are  piteously  rent, 

The  echoing  might  of  chaos  closes  in. 

While  ruthlessly  the  veil  of  Peace  is  torn ; 

But  for  hearts  sick  with  anguish  and  forlorn 

The  Cross  rears  its  unmeasured  height  alx)ve  a  world  of  sin 

Aye  Lord,  we  once  have  seen  the  shining  of  the  Cross 
Upon  the  heights  of  Golgotha.    But  in  mere  worldly  dross 
Our  eyes  have  blinded  grown  ;  we  have  forgotten  Thee 
In  our  poor  struggle  for  earth's  futile  gold  and  gain. 
In  tender  mercy,  Lord,  touch  Thou  our  eyes  that  we  may  see 
And  seeing  thus  again,  our  blindness  render  not  in  vain. 

O,  merciful  and  mighty,  piteous  One, 

We  pray  today,  show  unto  us  a  vision  bright, 

Unveil  again  a  heavenly  Cross  of  light, 

Grant  we  may  find  our  glory  in  the  Standard  of  Thy  Son 


Mary  McDougal,  '18. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 
by 

Tuii  Hon.  F.  J.  \'urpjllat,  LL.  L). 


In  every  city,  town,  village,  and  ci"ossroatl 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  lovely 
land,  the  American  people  are  today  assembled  in 
celebration  of  one  of  their  most  important  na- 
tional holidays — Memorial  Day,  1917.  For  the 
time  business  is  suspended,  traffic  is  halted,  in- 
dustry ceases  and  labor  rests — all,  that  the  people 
may  participate  in  the  beautiful  exercises  of  the 
day — a  day  dedicated  by  the  foremost  nation  of 
earth  to  one  of  the  noblest  heroes  of  time, — The 
American  Soldier. 

From  Arlington  Cemetery  in  the  national  cap- 
ital, W  ashington,  where  are  buried  the  nation's 
illustrious  soldier  dead,  to  the  humblest  and  ob- 
scurest country  church  yard  "Where  heaves  the 
turf  in  many  a  moldering  heap,"  wherever  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  a  soldier  of  the  Republic 
there's  where  our  minds  and  our  hearts  are  direct- 
ed and  centered  this  day. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  our  country  presents 
to  us  today  as  we  look  down  upon  it  from  the 
heights.  Processions  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  school  children  followed  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  without  class  distinction,  marching  to  the 
martial  strains  of  music,  wending  their  ways  to 
the  silent  cities  of  the  dead  and  there  placing  their 
garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  the  flag- 
marked  graves  of  the  departed  heroes  in  token  of 
a  nation's  remembrance,  love  and  gratitude.  A 
sad  and  yet  conspicuous  feature  of  the  day  is  the 
depleted  and  scattered  remnant  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  aged  surviving  veterans 
feebly  attempting  to  mark  time  to  the  music  of 
today  as  they  once  did,  with  steady  step  and  firm 
tread,  mark  time  to  the  battle  drum  of  war.  Halt- 
ing at  the  graveside  of  their  departed  comrades, 
vivid  recollection  presents  ■  to  their  view  varied 
scenes  of  army  life  and  incidents  in  their  com- 
radship  with  the  departed  soldier  boys.  I'erhaps 
their  minds  divert  for  a  moment  to  a  thought  of 
the  battle  they  are  now  waging  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives,  wondering  whether,  by  another  deco- 
ration day,  they  may  prove  victors  in  the  fight,  or 
whether  they  will  have  joined  "The  innumerable 
caravan  which  moves  to  that  mysterious  realm" 
"from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

But  why  dwell  in  a  sad  and  doleful  mood  to- 
day, why  speak  in  a  depressing  strain  ?    The  gar- 


lands, wreaths  of  flowers,  the  remembrance,  love, 
gratitude,  the  utterances  of  praise  and  eulogy  and 
the  day  itself  arc  intended  as  much  to  the  soldier 
living  as  to  the  soldier  dead: 

As  the  poet's  song  is  either  joyful  or  sad  it  is 
called  respectively  an  ode  or  an  elegy.  Songs  of 
death  and  the  grave  are  elegies.  But  strange 
and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote  what  he  characterized  an  "Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  Joyful  sor- 
row, glad  sadness.  Upon  the  deatii  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  whom  the  English  credit  the 
decisiveness  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Lord 
Tennyson  wrote : 

"Bury  the  Great  Duke, 
With  an  Empire's  lamentation ; 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation." 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  we  would  humbly  attempt 
to  express  a  few  thoughts  in  response  to  the 
honor  of  addressing  this  splendid  assemblage  of 
people  in  the  far-famed  institution  of  St.  Mary's. 

Proclaim  the  hero,  shout  his  praise,  glory  in  his 
achievements,  boast  of  our  country's  greatness 
and  grandeur,  pride  ourselves  upon  our  citizen- 
ship and  its  possibilities  and  for  them  all  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  i-s  due, —  the  American 
soldier  of  land  and  sea. 

As  we  read  the  world's  history  and  study  the 
world's  wars  we  are  impressed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary difiference  between  the  wars  fought  by 
America  and  the  world's  wars  waged  before  our 
time.  All  wars,  in  the  language  of  General  Sher- 
man, may  be  hell,  but  certain  it  is  that  many  of 
the  wars  of  history  are  hell's  wars.  Think  of  an 
American  army  following  Alexander  the  Con- 
ciueror  until  he  wept  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  laying  down  their  lives  and 
taking  the  lives  of  others  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  conquest.  Think  of  an  American 
army  following  Xerxes  as  did  his  host  of  a 
million  soldiers  to  the  River  Hellespont,  and  there, 
because  the  high  waters  and  swollen  stream  irri- 
tated the  king,  at  his  command  line  up  along  the 
river  banks  and  punish  it  by  lashing  it  with  their 
whips  :  think  of  an  American  army  following  the 
cruel  Ottoman  leader  Cihengis  Khan  in  his  bloody 
career,  leaving  in  their  wake  and  upon  their  trail, 
mounds  and  pyramids  of  human  skulls.  Think  of 
an  .\merican  army  following  Caesar  in  his  career 
(;f  conquest  and  subjugation  of  alien  people  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  gratifying  Caesar's 
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ambition  to  rule  the  world.  Think  of  an  Amer- 
ican arni)-  following  the  great  military  genius, 
Napoleon,  in  his  ambition  to  fight  and  defeat  every 
power  of  earth  in  his  day,  crossing  the  very  Alps 
to  Moscow  in  far  off  Russia,  there  to  find  the  city 
in  ruins  and  compelled  to  turn  about  and  face 
retreat  in  the  bitterest  winter  of  history, — that 
magnificent  army  literally  scattered  broadcast  in 
death  over  the  icy  plains  and  desert  snows  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  Think  of  the  causes  thai 
prompted  most  of  the  world's  wars  and  compare 
them  with  the  causes  that  sanctify  the  war  pages 
of  American  history.  All  Ancient  History  seems 
to  have  been  one  constant  conflict  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth,  one  continuous  warfare  among 
the  nations,  the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  mere  conquest  of  territory  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  alien  peoples.  And  this  continued 
until  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  began  the  medieval  pe- 
riod of  history.  Throughout  this  period  we  dis- 
cern the  irrepressible  conflict  between  human 
rights  and  the  authority  asserted  by  the  ruling 
potentates  and  dynasties.  This  conflict  generated 
frequent  wars  but  throughout  it  all  we  see  the 
gradual  evolution  of  human  rights,  the  bursting 
forth  of  human  liberties  from  the  unnatural  bonds 
that  restrained  them  and  the  approaching  dawn 
of  the  day  of  self-government,  the  day  of  Amer- 
ican freedom. 

The  fallacious  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  and 
that  might  makes  right  received  their  first  seri- 
ous check  and  rebuke  in  the  war  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

Driven  to  exasperation  by  long  continued 
abuses,  the  colonists  went  from  vain  protests  to 
actual  resistance,  to  open  rebellion,  to  absolute  in- 
dependence. The  crisis  had  come  when  the  colon- 
ists met  in  continental  convention  for  action, — 
action  fraught  with  such  grave  dangers  and  such 
great  possibilities  for  the  whole  human  race  as 
well  as  for  the  expectant  colonists.  But  after 
calmly  reviewing  their  many  grievances  and  after 
profound  consideration  of  human  rights  and  the 
just  powers  of  government,  that  august  assem- 
blage of  patriots,  the  representatives  of  human 
rights  and  human  liberties  the  world  over,  pro- 
claimed to  the  King  and  to  the  world  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  asserting  the  thirteen  Origi- 
nal Colonies  of  right  ought  to  be  and  are  free  and 
independent  states.    And  as  if  that  immortal  doc- 


ument required  the  seal  of  the  patriot's  very 
blood  and  to  sustain  the  beginning  of  the  mighti- 
est of  God's  civil  governments  on  earth  was 
fought  the  earliest  of  revolutionary  wars.  O 
greatest  achievement  of  history,  grandest  climax 
in  human  government,  most  wonderful  advance 
in  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  declaraticm 
of  independence  by  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies and  the  inception  of  the  greatest  and  best 
government  of  earth  and  time,  the  United  States 
of  America.  All  praise,  honor,  glory  to  the  Reg- 
imentals of  '76  who  fought  and  died  to  give  us 
our  country  and  to  the  brave  boys  m  blue  of  the 
TjO's  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  it. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  scatter  a  few 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  Continentals :  Paul 
I'ievere  and  the  Minute-Men  of  Lexington  ;  Ethan 
Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Gen.  Warren 
and  the  patriots  of  Bunker  Hill,  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  Continental  Army  whose  blood- 
stained foot  prints  were  left  on  the  snows  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  who  crossed  the  ice-gorged  Delaware 
to  defeat  the  hated,  hired  Hessians  and  who  com- 
manded the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Let  us  not 
forget  those  unselfish  and  brave  French  patriots, 
LaFayette,  Rochambeau,  and  DeGrasse  whose 
timely  assistance  made  our  independence  possi- 
ble. 

When  in  1812  our  rights  as  a  Sovereign  na- 
tion were  ignored,  when  our  sailors  and  seamen 
were  impressed  and  the  right  of  search  and  seiz- 
ure invoked,  the  American  soldier  again  wrote 
brilliant  pages  of  war  history.  In  decorating  the 
graves  of  the  heroes  of  this  war  we  give  special 
mention  to  William  Henry  Harrison  and  the  army 
of  Tippecanoe,  and  to  Old  Hickory  Jackson  and 
his  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  riflemen  who,  behind 
the  cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans,  administered 
such  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  trained  and  disci- 
plined troops  under  Packingham,  said  to  have 
fought  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

We  decorate  the  graves  of  the  Mexican  war 
veterans,  because  that  conflict  again  brought  lus- 
tre to  the  .American  arms  and  brought  to  the  starry 
field  and  folds  of  the  flag  the  Lone  Star  State  and 
gave  to  the  country  the  key  to  the  gate-way  of 
the  Golden  ^\'est. 

We  remember  the  Maine,  how  three  hundred 
soldier  sailors  were  hurled  into  eternity  in  the 
dark  and  dead  of  night,  by  the  dastardly  deed  of 
the  treacherous  and  cowardly  assassin.  But  O 
how  well  we  remember  the  glorious  manner  in 
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which  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  avenged 
that  crime,  how  Admiral  Dewey  sunk,  in  Manila 
Bay  every  Spanish  ship  that  came  within  range  of 
his  guns,  and  how  Admirals  Schley  and  Sampson 
annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  ; 
how  American  arms  rested  from  the  enemy  Cuba, 
Porta  Rica  and  the  Philippines,  giving  to  Cuba 
independence,  to  Porta  Rica  territorial  govern- 
ment and  to  the  Philippines  the  hope  of  inde- 
pendence. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  sad- 
dest period  of  the  nation's  history — the  Civil  war. 
\\"e  approach  that  consideration  with  a  feeling  of 
caution,  reverence  and  sorrtw.  While  we  are 
justly  gratified  with  the  results  of  that  awful  con- 
flict and  we  thank  God  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  abolition  of  slavery  yet  we  cannot  con- 
sider that  conflict  and  comment  upon  it  in  the 
spirit  of  pride,  glory  and  laudation.  Our  heart  is 
too  thoroughly  American,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  ever  to  permit  of  a  division  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  half  and  chiding 
the  other. 

Although  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  may  have 
builded  better  than  they  knew  when  they  adopted 
that  most  perfect  of  all  instruments  of  human  gov- 
ernment, the  constitution  of  our  country,  yet,  as 
the  serpent  crept  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  so  did 
the  hydra-headed  dragon  of  slavery  appear  in  our 
land.  So  powerful,  so  portentious,  so  menacing 
did  it  become  that  it  threatened  tlie  very  existence 
of  the  Republic  itself.  How  tense  was  the  feel- 
ing and  how  acute  the  situation  between  the  North 
and  the  South  may  be  gleaned  from  that  memora- 
ble debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  speech 
of  Colonel  Hayne  of  the  South  and  the  famous  re- 
ply thereto  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Grave  crises  occur  at  intervals  in  the  world's 
history  and  in  the  history  of  every  government. 
.At  such  times  men  become  conspicuous,  some  man 
becomes  the  idol  of  the  hour,  the  hero  of  the  time 
— a  man  of  destiny.  Just  as  it  seems  that  Colum- 
bus was  destined  to  steer  his  little  ships  across  the 
hitherto  untraveled  Atlantic  to  that  undiscovered 
country  where  was  soon  to  be  founded  the  great- 
est government  of  all  time,  so  does  it  seem  that  in 
the  gravest  crisis  of  our  country's  history  that  im- 
mortal American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  des- 
tined to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  the  .shoals 
of  slavery  and  the  storms  of  secession  to  a  safe 
port  where  the  Republic  might  endure. 

The  crisis  had  fallen,  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired 


upon.  The  people  were  to  decide,  not  so  nuich  the 
question  of  whether  slavery  was  to  be  or  not  to 
be,  but  rather,  whether  there  should  be  dismem- 
berment, disruption  and  disunion  of  the  states 
or  liberty  and  union  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
seperable. 

We  hestitate  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the 
panorama  of  the  Civil  war — a  titanic  struggle  no 
parallel  for  which  can  be  found  in  all  the  annals 
of  hi.story,  save  the  present  world  conflict.  More 
than  four  years  of  incessant  fighting  hand-to-hand 
and  to  the  death,  with  alternate  successes  and  re- 
verses to  both  sides.  The  Union  soldiers  covered 
themselves  with  glory  in  that  conflict,  but  that 
the  southern  soldiers  at  the  same  time  fought 
valiantly  cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
only  time  that  the  American  soldier  ever  found 
a  foe  worthy  of  his  steel  and  then  the  American 
soldier  of  the  North  fought  the  American  soldier 
of  the  South.  During  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
in  the  war  of  independence  the  continental  army 
became  confused  in  tlie  thick  of  a  fog  and  when 
the  fog  lifted  it  was  discovered  that  the  army  had 
divided  against  itself  and  killed  and  wounded 
many  of  its  own  number.  General  Washington, 
strong  man  though  he  was,  wept  bitterly  when 
he  learned  of  the  error.  To  us  every  battle  of 
the  Civil  War  seems  like  a  second  Brandywine,  the 
casualties  total  loss  to  the  country.  Therefore 
we  do  not  linger  on  any  of  the  great  battle  fields 
of  the  war  but  we  hasten  to  those  memorable 
scenes  when  that  grand  soldier  of  the  South,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  surrendered  his  sword  to  General 
(irant,  when  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea  and  all 
the  Union  soldiers  for  the  last  time  are  tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.  Now  that  the  cruel 
war  has  passed,  now  that  human  slavery  is  abol- 
ished and  the  union  forever  preserved,  O  now 
that  the  grand  armies  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  stand  together  in  one  solid 
phalanx  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  common 
enemy,  what  foe  dare  attack  us  without,  what  for- 
eign foe  need  we  fear?  Then  in  the  spirit  of  true 
.Americanism  let  us  decorate  the  graves  of  tlie 
Union  soldiers  with  beautiful  flowers,  glad  hands 
and  grateful  hearts  and  let  us  decorate  the  graves 
of  the  Southern  soldier  dead  with  the  mantle  of 
charity,  the  tear  of  sympathy  and  the  flower  of 
good  will  for  tile  new  South. 

What  foe  dare  attack  us  from  without,  what 
foe  need  we  fear?  These  are  questions  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  ask  ourselves  on  Me- 
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morial  Days  in  ])rcvi()us  years  vvitli  an  aljsolutc 
security  of  feeling  that  there  would  be  no  sucli 
foes,  that  we  need  entertain  no  such  fear.  lUit 
loday,  we  are  confronted  with  the  stern  realities 
of  the  world's  worst  war. 

On  this  memorial  day  wc  find  ourselves  forced 
to  fight  a  foreign  foe  for  flagrant  violation  of  our 
rights  as  a  sovereign  nation,  lliis  foe  defies  us 
to  exercise  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation  upon  the 
high-seas  in  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  pursuit 
of  commerce  and  travel,  rights  that  are  ours  by 
all  the  established  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  comity  of  all  civilized  nations.  And  because 
we  dare  to  exercise  those  rights  our  ships,  our 
sailors  and  our  citizens  are  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  seas,  not  by  honorable  and  civilized  methods 
of  warfare  but  by  the  most  unscrupulous,  uncon- 
scionable, piratical  and  murderous  methods: 
methods  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  black  sea 
pirates  of  old. 

Thus  are  we  forced  to  fight.  Thus  are  v;e 
given  no  alternative  except  to  submit  in  dishonor 
and  cowardice  to  this  modern  Goliah,  or,  like  the 
David  of  old,  go  forth  to  do  battle  in  defense  of 
our  rights,  our  honor  and  our  sovereignty. 

This  war  is  not  of  our  making;  it  is  not  of  our 
choosing.  Our  government  has  striven  faithfully 
by  petition  and  diplomacy,  by  every  means  except 
the  surrender  of  our  national  rights,  to  avert  hos- 
tilities with  this  common  enemy  of  mankind.  We 
have  accepted  promises  and  assurances  from  this 
foe  while  patiently  sufifering  indignities,  the  viola- 
tion of  our  rights  and  the  attrocious  nnu^der  of 
our  citizens,  until  the  enemy  has  at  last  cast  aside 
all  pretense,  all  sham  and  shame  and  is  now  open- 
ly directing  his  uncivilized  warfare  against  us. 

We  go  to  war,  as  the  president  has  aptly  said, 
not  to  fight  the  German  people,  but  to  fight  their 


irresponsible  government,  that  detestable  dynasty 
and  war-mad  autocracy  which  is  today  misleading 
and  misusing  the  otherwise  admirable  German 
people,  who  themselves  seem  to  know  not  what 
Ihey  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  people  will 
heed  the  warning  of  that  great  German  publicist, 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  fearless  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Zukiinift,  that  they  put  their  house 
in  such  order  as  to  regain  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  peoples  of  the  world  rather  than 
make  themselves  the  terror  and  out-casts  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

We  American  people  must  face  this  grave  crisis 
with  strong  hearts  and  patriotic  fervor.  Every 
citizen  of  us,  whatever  be  his  nationality,  must 
give  unswerving  loyalty  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
his  country's  cause,  to  his  country's  call.  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  right  as  individuals  to 
esi)ouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  now,  since  the  Congress  of  our 
country  has  declared  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
war  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  powers  against  us, 
we  must  retrace  our  steps  from  the  land  of  our 
nationality  across  the  hyphen-bridge  to  the  land 
of  our  citizenship,  burn  the  bridge  behind  us  and 
from  henceforth  be  Americans  and  nothing  but 
Americans. 

O  let  us  ho])e  that  the  flower  of  American  ycnith 
and  American  manhood  may  not  have  to  be  sac- 
rificed in  this  awful  conflict.  May  God  grant 
that  our  only  sons  whose  patriotism  impells  them 
to  leave  the  family  fireside  may  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed  in  death  on  the  altar  of  our  country's 
cause,  but  that  they  may  be  spared  and  return  to 
us  to  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  our  lives  and  to  be 
good,  valuable  citizens  of  our  peace-loving  repub- 
lic. O  may  peace  come  soon — a  lasting  peace. 
May  God  grant  us  again  soon  the  glad  tidings  of 
"Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 
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••Val  -2>ar." 


With  patriotism  surpassing  that  of  a  sufifrage  mass-meeting  every  member  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Academic  Departments  waved  banners,  rang  behs,  or  blew  horns,  and  cheered 
when  Helen  Holland  was  proclaimed  Valedictorian  of  the  Senior  class,  Mildred  Crull 
was  assigned  the  Essay  trophy,  and  Marie  Crowell  was  announced  Class  Poet. 

The  campus  was  studded  with  red,  white  and  bhie  capped  enthusiasts,  who  anticipa- 
ting the  coming  of  "\'al  Day,"  had  decorated  a  jaunty  pleasure-car  in  which  the  blos- 
som-crowned valedictorian  suddenly  found  herself.  With  appropriate  Ijanners,  iti 
almost  unbelievable  haste  the  "Daughters  of  the  American  Repubhc"'  sped  through  the 
grounds  pulling  the  presidential  car,  and  attended  by  the  cheering  throng.  Strains  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "America"  were  borne  cn  the  breeze. 

Cameras  were  kept  busily  clicking,  but  the  enchanting  picture  presented  on  "\'al  Day" 
was  no  doubt  indelibly  photographed  upon  the  retina  of  every  eye  and  placed  with  a 
store  of  fond  memories  by  all  present. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SWEET  GIRL 
GRADUATE. 

With  memories  of  Commencement  week  hardly 
a  fortnight  old,  one  hazards  a  host  of  contra- 
dictions in  the  statement  that  tlie  day  of  the  sweet 
girl  graduate  has  passed.  And  yet  it  is  so. 
Modern  education  neither  aspires  to  nor  succeeds 
in  producing  this  species  of  cuUivated  femininity. 
The  sweet  girl  graduate  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  prim  and  proper  little  maid  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  the  lovely  lady  one  could  never  picture 
either  before  a  dishpan  or  a  typewriter,  who  sur- 
vives only  in  late  nineteenth  century  fiction.  The 
college  graduate  today  abrogates  what  might 
sound  like  weakly  feminine  modifiers,  she  is  in 
desire  and,  so  far  as  her  school  can  make  her,  in 
fact  the  efficient  gentlewoman.  The  distinction 
indicates  with  fine  nicety  the  difiference  that 
twenty-five  years  have  made  in  the  position  of 
women  in  our  country.  Neither  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  other  since  both  are  efifects  of 
quite  dif¥erent  causes,  as  well  as  the  best  possible 
ministers  to  very  diflferent  needs. 

The  needs  which  the  graduates  of  1917  face  are 
peculiar,  tremendous,  and  appalling.  Chesterton 
has  .said,  "The  wise  man  feels  too  small  for  life, 
the  fool  too  large  for  it."  and  tiie  Senior  in  ca]) 
and  gown  and  newly  acquired  degree  feels  with 
the  wise  man,  too  small  for  life.    She  realizes 


that  the  world  needs  neitiicr  lier  degree  iinr  her 
medal,  tiiat  it  wants  her  womanhood,  her  good- 
ness, her  spirituality.  She  feels  that  she  lias  all 
these  to  give,  I)Ut  giving  means  sacrifice,  and  sacri- 
fice means  heroism  and  who  shall  say  that  every 
Catholic  college  girl  is  not  a  potential  heroine ! 
So  when  the  College  graduate  looks  about  her 
after  the  excitement  of  Commencement  week  has 
subsided  and  asks  herself,  "What  can  T  do  to 
prove  that  my  course  at  a  Catholic  college  has 
been  practical  as  well  as  ideal?"  she  has  only  one 
answer  to  make  in  thought  and  to  realize  in 
every  beautiful  act  of  her  life,  "I  can  give  to 
the  world  the  perfect  service  and  example  of  one 
Catholic  woman.'' 


NEW  BOOKS. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  advertising  section  of 
current  magazines  is  taken  up  with  exploiting  the 
vital  question  of  success  in  life,  recommending 
and  presenting  to  the  public,  countless  books  to 
insure  this  achievement.  Titles  such  as  "Health 
and  Culture,"  "Concentration,"  "Invitation  to 
Better  Living,"  stamp  the  books  which  attract  all 
who  would  spell  their  way  into  "big  business." 
Worry,  Fear,  Timidity,  Weak  Personality,  Self- 
Consciousness,  Lack  of  Will  Power,  are  classified 
under  the  title  "Mental  Demons"  and  form  a 
group  of  books  which  are  warranted  to  show  how 
these  diseases  may  be  avoided  and  overcome. 
Does  this  argue  mental  deficiency  in  our  race? 
Rooks  such  as  these  are  typical  of  our  age  and 
show  that  the  very  faculties  of  human  souls  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  commercialism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  incentive  behind  such 
literature  is  praiseworthy.  People  will  learn  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  powers,  to  correct  their 
weaknesses  and  to  discover  their  latent  possibiH- 
ties.  All  this  certainly  makes  for  self-development 
and  improvement,  but  "big  business"  and  material 
success  are  not  the  ends  of  life.  And  even  though 
the  promulgation  of  such  books  does  aid  those 
who  have  had  a  poor  start  in  life  "to  rise  from  an 
underpaid  blacksmith  to  a  city  attorney,  com- 
manding whatever  salary  he  wills"  within  five 
months,  it  is  sadly  neglecting  to  point  out  to  man 
anything  but  the  one  goal,  financial  success.  It 
might  even  be  doing  away  with  the  evil  of  poverty 
to  a  great  extent,  but  a  double  income  in  two 
months'  time  will  not  make  a  better  man. 
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At  any  rate,  it  proves  that  in  our  age  pure  ma- 
terialism is  not  satisfied  with  pure  matter ;  it  real- 
izes that  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation  lies 
with  individuals  who  make  it,  and  again,  man 
has  come  back  to  the  study  of  man.  Perhaps  ma- 
terialism will  deny  that  it  has  unconsciously  re- 
sorted to  the  depths  of  man  to  find  there  some- 
thing which  will  make  a  better  world.  Certainly 
it  will  not  admit  that  it  is  the  spiritual  element  in 
man  which  makes  for  his  perfect  development ; 
but  at  least  it  has  suggested  as  much.  While  the 
circulation  of  such  literature  tries  to  produce  a 
truly  successful  business  man  in  a  material  way 
only,  it  has  certainly  struck  at  the  root  of  true 
success  by  arousing  higher  ideals  for  right-living. 

All  these  books  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  lec- 
ture courses  and  night  schools,  which  likewise 
train  our  men  to  focus  their  ideas  on  the  highway 
of  success.  But  they  all  aim  and  end  in  perfecting 
what  Newman  would  probably  call  the  "cultured 
pagan  gentleman,"  in  fitting  him  merely  for  finan- 
cial success  in  a  pagan  era  of  civilization. 


RELIGIOUS  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED. 

The  usual  Reception  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C,  chaplain  officiat- 
ing. The  ceremony  opened  with  the  hymn, 
"There  is  no  Heart  like  Thine,"  after  which 
the  Promoters'  Cross  and  Diploma  were  con- 
ferred on  seventeen  young  ladies.  The  act  of 
Consecration  was  followed  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Papal  Diplomas  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
Papal  Blessing. 

Those  who  received  the  Promoters'  Cross  were  : 
Loretta  Clennon,  Marie  Crowell,  Helen  Holland, 
Mary  Kinney,  Frances  Lyons,  Marie  McCabe, 
Helen  McCarthy,  Hazel  Hawkins,  Eleanor  Moo.n- 
ey,  Alary  McDougal,  Marie  Shaughnessey,  Agnes 
Bailey,  Catherine  Betz,  Kathryn  Curley,  Mary 
Graham,  Lenore  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  Ober- 
winder. 

The  Papal  Diplomas  and  Honors  were  given  to 
Loretta  Clennon,  Marie  Crowell,  Teresa  Curry, 
Clementine  Deur,  Clara  Dolan,  Hazel  Hawkins, 


Helen  Holland,  Mary  Kinney,  Frances  Lyons, 
Sarah  Moran,  Eleanor  Mooney,  Helen  McCarthy, 
Marie  McCabe,  Mary  McNamara,  Margaret  Mc- 
Ilwce.  Julia  Schwartz  andMarie  Shaughncssy. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 
MR.  BRITLING  SKES  IT  THROUGH. 

The  Great  War  has  been  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  tragedy  of  survivals  and  revivals. 
The  survivals  cannot  properly  be  such  until  they 
are  ultimate,  and  for  that  they  wait  the  War's 
end.  But  the  revivals  are  the  things  that  must 
either  hasten  or  delay  the  end.  Banish  for  the 
moment  the  inhumanity,  the  barbarism  which  stalk 
through  Europe  today  like  ghosts  of  an  uncivil- 
ized and  pagan  past.  They  are  revivals,  yes ;  but 
beside  them  walks  another  spirit,  noticeably  less 
clearly  defined  and  concrete,  but  immeasureably 
more  significant.  It  is  the  revival  of  thought. 
For  three  years  serious  men  and  women  have 
thought  as  they  never  thought  before.  For  the 
first  year  of  the  war  they  pondered  over  its  causes, 
remote  and  immediate ;  since  then  they  have  con- 
sidered even  prayerfully  the  possible  means  of 
ending  it.  Among  such  thinkers  is  H.  G.  Wells. 
"Mr.  Britling"  Sees  It  Through" is  the  record  of  his 
deliberations.  It  is  the  most  thoughtful,  dispas- 
sionate, clear-sighted  book  on  the  war  that  has 
appeared.  In  it  Mr.  Wells  has  stated  the  facts 
of  the  European  struggle  as  they  are,  without 
hysteria  or  sentimentality  or  bitterness.  He  has 
neither  excused  the  faults  of  England  nor  exag- 
gerated the  culpability  of  Germany.  But  he  has 
done  a  more  splendid  thing,  for  under  the  grief 
of  a  German  father  at  the  death  of  a  soldier 
son  he  has  discovered  an  intensely  tender  and  hu- 
man protest  against  German  militarism,  as 
through  the  heart-break  of  an  English  father  for 
his  boy  shot  in  the  trenches  he  has  revealed  some- 
thing too  fine  and  great  to  be  bounded  by  British 
insularity.  Finally,  he  has  concluded  this  delib- 
erate, tenderly  human  exposition  of  the  war  by  a 
climax  which  is  at  once  a  solution  and  a  tri- 
umph, the  solution  of  religion  which  is  the  only 
one  that  has  not  yet  been  proposed,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  God,  the  true,  the  inevitable  King. 

(Mac  Millan  Co.) 
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SONATA  RECITAL— CLASS  '18. 

The  signs  are  indeed  good.  If  the  Sonata 
Recital  by  the  Undergraduates  of  the  Music  Dc- 
l)artment,  Tuesday  evening,  May  8,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  what  is  to  come,  then  we  may  look 
forward  to  evenings  of  genuine  pleasure,  when 
these  same  young  ladies  give  their  Graduate 
Recitals  next  year.  Their  Sonata  Recital  was 
characterized  by  skill  and  talent.  Professor 
Richard  Seidel  with  his  violin  accompaniment, 
and  splendid  directing  ability  did  much  to  make 
the  program  thoroughly  delightful. 

Gavotte       -       -       -       -       -    .   -  Scharwenka 

Misses  M.  BRAni^tY,  C  I^en'ndnj 
Violin — Frof.  Richard  Seidel 

Sonate  in  C      -      --      --      --  Mozart 

Allegro  vivace — Andante  sostenuto  Allegro 

Miss  Fi^orence  Burress 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel 

Sonate  inD-----      -  Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio — Tema  con  Viriazioni  Rondo 

Miss  Catherine  Lennon 
Violin — Frof.  Richard  Seidel 

Sonate  inG---      -       -      --  Greig 

Lento  doloroso — Allegro  vivace 

Allegretto — Allegro  animato 

Miss  Mabel  Bradley 
Violin— Prof.  Richard  Seidel 

Polonaise      -       -      -      -       -       -       -  Fleissner 

First  Piano — Miss  Florence  Burress 
Second  Piano — Miss  Catherine  Lennon 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel 


COLLEGIATE  CLASS  DAY. 
JUNE  5,  1917. 

Following  a  long  established  custom,  the 
.Seniors  of  1917,  read  their  graduate-essays  before 
the  assembled  G^uncil  of  the  Community, 
Faculty,  Friends  and  student-body. 

We  print  the  list  of  subjects ;  the  essays  them- 
selves will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  separate 
issues  of  the  Chimes. 

St.  Teresa  and  Feminism       -       .       .       .  . 

Julia  Antoinette  Schwartz 
Three  Spiritual  Autobiographies  Lucy  Agnes  Coontz 
.\gnes  Repplier,  Essayist  -  Sarah  Ellen  Moran 
The  Greek  Drama  as  a  Teacher       -       -       -  . 

Mary  Catherine  Kinney 
Some  Catholic  Poets  of  Today       -       -       -  . 

Frances  Bernadette  Lyon 
The  Literary  Saints  of  The  New  Testament 

 -        Eulalia  HoPFINC'K 

Tlie  National  Consumers'  League  - 

Teresa  Magdalen  Curry 
Marucs    Aurelius    and    Thomas    a    Kempis,  a 

Comparison  -  -  Marie  Clare  McCabe 
Children  of  the  Bible  -  -  Mabel  Mary  Radican 
The  Essays  of  Archbishop  Spaulding       -       -  . 

Loretto  Adelia  Clennon 
The  Significance  of  Catholic  Education 

Mary  Helen  McCarthy 
The  Prose  Works  of  Francis  Thompson 

— Class  Poet  -  .  .  Helen  Marie  Crowell 
The  Antiquity  of  Modern  Philosophy       -      -  . 

— Valedictorian       -       -       Helen  G.  Holland 
The  Literature  of  Greek  Philosophy      -       -  . 
— Class  Essayist    -      -    Mildred  Lucille  Crull 


Class  1917 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION 


CLASSIC  DANCING. 


Mary  Agxes  O'Neill,  Dir'rf.'r. 

The  following  program  is  that  of  the  Oratorial 
Contest  entered  into  by  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Expression  on  the  evening  of  May 
28.  Though  "Not  all  who  run  may  win  the 
prize,"  the  young  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  earnestness  with  which  each  one  delivered 
her  oration, — an  earnestness  which  caused  some 
close  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  The 
decision  as  announced,  gave  first  place  to  Miss 
Loretto  McGuire ;  second  to  Miss  Esther  Carrico, 
and  third  to  Miss  Dorothy  Hayes. 

Character  of  True  Eloquence      -  Kathryn  Dunphy 

Brutus'  Speech  Over  Caesar      -  -      Mary  Hannon 

Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams  -   Claire  Gushurst 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators      -  -       Iva  McDonald 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech       -  Kathryn  Meyers 

Pizzicato  Serenade  ------ 

Misses  Pilliod,  Deur.  Fi.nxup,  Hilleke 
Piano — Miss  Cleary 

Zenobia's  Ambition     -      -  -      -      Esther  Carrico 

Eulogy  of  Lincoln     -      -  -      -      Ethel  Kaspar 

The  Southern  Soldier      -  -      Genevieve  Broussard 

America's  Duty  to  Resist  -      -      Loretto  McGuire 

Waltz      -  -------- 

Misses  Pilliod,  Deur.  Finnup,  Hilleke 
Piano — Miss  Cleary 
Decision  of  Judges 

^  ^ 

Tuesday  evening,  May  22,  proved  one  of  de- 
lightful entertainment  when  the  advanced  students 
of  Expression  presented  the  following  program. 
While  each  young  lady  is  deserving  of  special 
praise  the  palm  for  ease  of  manner  and  skill 
portrayed  must  be  given  to  Miss  Loretta 
McGuire,  with  a  close  second  in  Miss  Claire 
Gushurst. 

Balcony  Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Act  II,  Scene  2. 
Scene — Lord  Capulet's  Orchard. 

Romeo  Iva  McDonald 

Juliet       -       -       -      -       Claire  Louise  Gushurst 

Nurse  Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Act  II,  Scene  5. 
Scene — Lord  Capulet's  Orchard. 

Juliet      ------       Ethel  Kaspar 

The  Nurse  Dorothy  Hayes 

Peter  Miriam  Sugruk 

Place  Aux  Dames  or  The  Ladies  Speak  at  Last 
Scene — Drazving  Roam. 

Juliet       -----       Florence  Burress 

Portia      -------     Ruth  Beatty 

Ophelia      -----     Mary  Agnes  O'Neill 

Lady  Macbeth       .      -      -      .      Loretto  McGuire 


As  a  climax  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  year, 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 
Gavin,  the  Esthetic  Dancing  Class  gave  an  out- 
of-door  exhibition,  "Pageant  of  the  Seasons." 
The  entertainment  was  staged  on  the  island  of 
Lake  Marian,  and  viewed  from  the  opposite 
shore.  The  water,  music  and  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  dancers  combined  to  make  of  the 
scene  an  ideal  fairyland. 

Spring  Herald 

Cecelia  Kelly 
Spring      ------      Edith  Durrell 

Violet      -      -  -    Class  B 

Gypsy  Dance      -------  Class  A 

Summer  Herald 

Cecelia  Kelly 
Summer      ------      Cleon  Pernod 

Daffodil      -------       Class  B 

Narcissus      -------     Class  A 

Dance  of  Morning       -       -       -       Adelaide  Walsh 
Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream      -      -      .      Class  B 
Rose  Dance       -       -       -       -       Florence  Burress 

Blue  Danube  Waltz      -----     Class  A 

Autumn  Herald 

Cecelia  Kelly 
Autumn       -  .     -       -       -       -       Lucille  Pilliod 

Peter  Pan      -------      Class  A 

Bluette  Polka    -       -       -       -       -       -     Class  B 

French  Flower  Dance       -       -       Beatrice  Conran 

Winter  Herald 

Cecelia  Kelly 
Winter       -----       Kathryn  Myers 
Polka  Fantastique       -----       Class  A 
Father  Time       -       -       -       -       Charlotte  Voss 


ATHLETIC  TOURNAMENT. 
Margaret  Gavin,  Director  of  Athletic  Department. 

archery  tournament. 
Entries:    Misses  C.  Redmond,  A.  Murdock.  P'.  I  in- 
ville,  L.  Voris,  E.  Sagendorph. 

Finals  :  First  pri/e,  silver  cu))  donated  by  St.  Mary's 
Notre  Dame  College  Club  of  Chicago  -win  \>\  .Miss 
Claudia  Redmond. 

canoe  tournament. 
Finals:    Singles — Misses  Kathryn  Curley  vs.  Helen 
Mills.    Prize— Hamilnn  Stapletcn,   Gold  Mcd.d.  Won 
by  Miss  Kathryn  Curley  of  Chicago. 

Doubles  :  Gladys  Rempe  and  Leona  Voris  vs.  Erma 
Sagendorph  and  Bernadine  Custer.  Prize — Canoe  pad- 
dles with  engraved  silver  plates.  Won  by  Misses 
Gladys  Rempe  and  Leona  Voris. 

War  Canoes  :  Miss  Madelyn  Bowler,  Evelyn  Lin  • 
ville,  Norma  Keenan,  Mary  Purman,  vs.  Gladys  Rempe, 
Geraldine  Fleming,  Helen  Mills,  Bernadine  Custer. 

Starter  :    Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher. 
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Coi.i.KGE  Sjn(;lks  ;  Misses  Geraldinc  Fleming  and  Mar- 
garet Meredith.  Prize — Silver  cup  donated  by  I'"rank 
Mayr  &  Sons  of  South  Bend.  Won  hy  Miss  Geraldini. 
Fleming. 

C()lle(;e  Doubles:  Misses  Adelaide  Hoplinger  and 
Pauline  Irwin  vs.  Erina  Sagendorph  and  Bernadine 
Custer.  Prize — Rackets  with  engraved  silver  plates, 
donated  by  Mother  M.  Pauline.  Won  by  Misses  Adel- 
aide Hopfinger  and  Pauline  Irwin. 

Academy  Singles  :  Misses  Dorothy  Miller  and  Eliza- 
beth Longley.  Prize — Silver  cup  donated  by  George 
Wyman  &  Co.,  of  South  Bend.  Won  by  Dorothy  Miller. 

Academic  Doubles  :  Misses  Elinor  Koetter,  Ka'th- 
ryn  Curley  vs.  Margaret  Mary  Reynolds,  Catherine 
Benitez.  Prize — Silver  cups  donated  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Robertson  and  Mr.  John  C.  Ellsworth  of  South  Bend. 

GYMNASTIC,  ATHLETIC   AND  SPORTS. 

Highest  Class  Standing:  Collegiate  Department- 
Silver  cup  donated  by  Mr.  John  Nobile,  of  South  Bend. 
Won  by  Loretta  Doyle. 

Academic  Department — Silver  cup  donated  by  Mr. 
William  Baker  of  South  Bend.  Won  by  Alice  Pottin- 
ger. 


NOTES. 

The  Novitiate  was  signally  honored  during  the 
memorable  days  of  the  Notre  Dame  Jubilee  and 
St.  Mary's  Commencement,  having  been  visited, 
addressed  and  blessed  by  His  Eminence,  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons ;  His  Excellency,  John  Banzano, 
Apostolic  Delegate ;  and  the  Most  Rev.  Edw^ard 
J.  Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  St.  ]\lary's  to  number 
among  its  guests,  Admiral  William  Shepperd 
Benson  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Laetare 
Medalist  of  1917. 

Most  charming  and  effective  was  the  May-pole 
Dance,  a  special  feature  of  the  Fourth  Academic 
"treat,"  given  on  the  campus,  Tuesday  evening, 
May  29.  In  fact,  the  entire  entertainment  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  functions 
of  the  social  season. 

Every  one  enjoyed  the  all-too-short  stay  of 
dear  Cardinal  Gibbons ;  eagerly  was  his  blessing 
sought,  and  all  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  kissing  His  "Enemy's  ring,"  as  baby 
Eileen  says  she  did. 

Quite  up-to-date  was  the  Preparatory  Closing 
on  June.  Recitations,  piano  solos,  vocal  duets 
and  choruses  made  up  the  program.  Honors 


were  distributed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vagnier, 
C.  S.  C,  and  the  closing  remarks  were  given  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C. 

The  Collegiate  class  of  1917  enjoyed  the  special 
privilege  of  attending  the  Jubilee  exercises  at 
Notre  Dame.  It  was  one  of  the  many  times  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  neighbor  to  the 
University. 

Dame  Rumor,  who  is  "always  right,"  places 
several  new  names  on  the  list  of  "permanent 
boarders"  for  September. 

As  had  been  planned,  the  week-end  House 
Party  at  St.  Mary's  proved  a  great  success. 

Heaven  surely  smiled  approval  on  Notre  Dame 
during  the  Jubilee  days ;  from  first  to  last,  every 
detail  of  the  celebration  was  carried  out  with 
perfection. 

Miss  Marjorie  Barrett,  B.  A.  of  the  class  of 
1915,  stopped  at  St.  Mary's  for  a  few  hours,  on 
her  return  from  the  east.  Marjorie  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  her  one-year  work  at  Smith  Col- 
lege,— her  Master's  degree. 

Among  the  recent  guests  at  St.  Mary's  were 
Dr.  O'Hagan  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Dr.  William 
Byrne  of  Covington,  Ky. 

A  most  generous  contribution  to  St.  Mary's 
Building  Fund,— a  check  for  $1,000.00,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Rempe  and  daughters, 
of  Chicago. 

Disappointments  are  often  followed  by  great 
pleasure,  so  it  is  with  the  postponement  of  the 
Alumnae  Meeting,  we  have  the  joys  of  reunion 
in  1918  ahead  of  us. 

It  seemed  that  a  little  garden-spot  of  Japan 
had  been  transported  to  St.  Mary's,  so  success- 
fully did  the  Sophomores  transform  the  College 
Recreation  Room  and  the  hall  leading  to  the 
Refectory,  on  the  occasion  of  their  "Treat"  Mon- 
day evening,  May  21.  It  was  so  cozy  with  its 
oriental  aspect,  Japanese  lanterns,  little  tables 
with  colored,  shaded  lamps  and  the  profusion  of 
blankets,  rugs  and  cushions.  Long,  slender  sticks 
of  punk  gave  forth  a  fragrance  and  filled  the  air 
with  haz}^  lazy  smoke.  The  sophomores  them- 
selves were  veritable  little  maids  from  Japan,  in 
their  softly-tinted  kimonos  and  rosetted  hair. 
One  could  scarcely  decide  whether  to  dance  to  the 
rollicking  music  furnished  by  the  Rag  Picker's 
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Orchestra,  or  to  wander  in  the  miniature  garden 
or  visit  in  one  of  the  cozy  nooks. 

A  telegram,  received  as  Tin;  Chimes  goes  to 
press  announces  the  marriage  in  Rawlins,  Wyo- 
ming of  Miss  Mary  A.  Mahoney  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Curry  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  As  atten- 
dants at  the  wedding  were  Messrs  T.  A.  Curry 
and  J.  F.  ^lahoney,  Xotre  Dame  Alumni,  and 
eight  '"St.  ]\Iary's  Girls."  The  entire  bridal 
party  received  Holy  Communion  at  the  Nuptial 
Mass — such  a  truly  Christian  marriage  must 
merit  Heaven's  choicest  blessing.  St.  Mary's 
prayers  and  wishes  are  for  every  future  happi- 
ness. 

St.  Mary's  offers  heartiest  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  in  response  to  the  marriage  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Nancy  McDonald  to  Mr. 
Trude  Alfred  Wiehe  of  Qiicago ;  Ruth  Veninga 
to  Geo.  H.  Ebbert  of  Chicago;  Sarabelle  Hickey 
to  Jos  Jno.  Gerwe  of  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Veronica 
Monighan  to  W.  I.  Matt  of  Chicago;  Sara  Van 
Pierce  to  Jas.  Gamewell  Glass  of  Madison,  Wis., 
and  Joyce  \'irginia  Creel  to  Martin  Eastburn, 
Angola,  Ind. 


The  many  friends  and  former  pupils  of  Sister 
Mary  Angela  (Mary  O'Callahan),  will  read  with 
regret  this  announcement  of  her  death  on  June  5. 
For  the  past  eighteen  years  Sister  Angela  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  at  St.  Mary's, 
holding  at  one  time,  the  position  of  Perfect  of 
the  Academy.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
she  proved  her  worth  as  an  instructor  and  en- 
deared herself  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. Sister  Angela  was  tlie  sister  of  the  well- 
known  Paulist,  the  Rev.  Peter  J.  O'Callahan  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  her  own  loss,  St.  Mary's  shares 
in  the  grief  of  her  children  and  offers  prayerful 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Maude  Clifford  Casey  (Alum- 
na) on  the  death  of  her  beloved  father,  Mr.  John 
Casey  of  Chicago — friend  and  benefactor  to  the 
institution ;  to  Florence  Scholl  and  Miss  Mary 
Scholl-Woodhead  (Alumnae)  whose  dear  father, 
Indiana,  died  on  June  17;  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
IxDughran-McFarland  (Alumna)  on  the  death 
of  her  brother ;  to  Marie  Butler  on  the  death  of 
her  uncle  and  to  Marguerite  Cleary,  on  the  death 
of  her  grandmother,  the  news  of  which  has  just 
reached  us. 


ST.  ArARY'S  GUEST  LIST. 

Among  tlie  Notre  Dame  clergy  and  their 
"Jubilee  guests,"  whom  St.  Mary's  was  pleased 
to  entertain  were  :  His  Eminence,  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  His  Excellency,  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Bonzano,  D.  D.,  Apostohc  Dele- 
gate, Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  Most  Rev.  Sebas- 
tian Messmer,  D.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  The 
Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  D.  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  The  Most  Rev.  George  W.  Munde- 
lein,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Rt.  Rev.  O.  B. 
Corrigan,  V.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  F. 
Cunningham,  Concordia,  Kas. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
J.  Hennesey,  D.  D.,  Wichita,  Kas. ;  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Ferdinand  Brossart,  D.  D.,  Covington,  Ky. ;  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke,  D.  D.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  D.  Kelly,  D.  D.,  V. 
G.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Busch,  D.  D.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Gallagher,  D.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  D.  D.,  Rockford, 
111.;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt,  D.  D., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs, 
D.  D.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman 
Joseph  Alerding,  D.  D.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  The 
Rt.  Rev.  D.  J.  O'Connell,  Richmond,  Va. ;  The 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  T.  McNally,  Calgary,  Canada  ;  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Hurth,  C.  S.  C,  D.  D.,  Nueva, 
Segovia,  Philippine  T. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hoban, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ward,  D.  D., 
Leavenworth,  Kas. ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E. 
McDonnell,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Chartrand,  D.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  T.  O'Connell,  LL.  D., 
\^  G.,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  F.  Duffy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  W.  A.  Fletcher, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rt.  Rev.  INIsgr.  Augustine  J. 
Schwertner,  Toledo,  O. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Tvlsgr.  E.  J. 
McLaughlin,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Thomas  O'Reilly,  V.  G.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  J.  Fitzsimmons,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  C.  Kelly,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  C.  F.  Thomas,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  The  Very  Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  The  Very  Rev.  James  G. 
Doherty,  LL.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  The  Very  Rev. 
Francis  O'lfara,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  Very  Rev. 
L.  J.  Evers,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  The  Very  Rev. 
Andrew  Morrisscy,  C.  S.  C,  Provincial,  Notre 
Dame;  The  Yvvy  Rev.  Alfred  Cagncy,  C.  P., 
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I'rovincial,  Qiicago,  111.;  The  Very  Rev.  F.  A. 
Kemiic,  Chicago,  111. ;  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
lirownc,  Provincial,  C.  SS.  R.,  St.  Louis;  The 
\'cry  Rev.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D.,  Yonkers, 
\.  Y.  \  The  \'ery  Rev.  George  A.  Dougherty, 
1).  1).,  Catholic  l^niversity.  Wash.;  Rev.  Louis 
Muench.  Alishawaka,  Ind. ;  Rev.  John  Delanney, 
C.  S.  C,  Rev.  W.  R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  D. 
J.  Spillard,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Kirsche, 
C.  S.  C,  Rev.  W.  A.  Bolger.  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Carrico,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  Rev.  John 
Maker,  Salina,  Kan.;  Rev.  J.  E.  Dillon,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. ;  Rev.  John  Mullen,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Francis  Martin,  O.  P.  Rosaryville,  ( Pon- 
chatoula)  La. ;  Rev.  Michael  Jaglowicz,  C.  R., 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Ky. ;  Rev.  Chas. 
J.  A.  Maddox,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Rev.  M.  D. 
O'Neil,  Parkhill,  Ontario;  Rev.  E.  J.  Howard, 
Ruthland,  Vt. ;  Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C, 
Notre  Danie,  .Ind.;  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Carrv, 
Springfield,  111. ;  Rev.  Cornelius  Hagerty,  C.  S.  C, 
Rev.  John  Farley,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  Wm.  Moloney, 
C.  S.  C,  Rev.  Thomas  Irving,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  W. 
P.  Corcoran,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  Chas.  Finner,  C.  S. 

C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Jos.  M.  Scherer,  C. 
S.  C,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Edw.  M.  Bonney, 
Mi.shawaka,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Talbot  Smith,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Philip  O'Ryan,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hallissey,  Hudson,  Mich. ;  Rev. 
Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J.,  Worchester,  Mass.; 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  O'Reilly,  V.  G..  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Rev.  Francis  J.  O'Hara,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 

D.  J.  Dougherty,  Buf¥alo.  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  G.  W. 
Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  John  B.  McGrath,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  A.  R.  Dooling,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Rev.  F.  X.  Downes,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Rev. 
F.  F.  Van  Antwerp,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Rev.  Daniel 
P.  O.  Donnell,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Rev.  John  Mulvey. 
Alma.  Mich. ;  Rev.  Martin  J.  INIcEvoy,  McHenry, 
111. ;  Rev.  Thomas  O'Bre,  Genoa,  III. ;  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Howard,  Columbus,  O. ;  Rev.  P.  J. 
Carroll.  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Chas. 
Fischer,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Nicholas 
Corona.  Galveston,  Texas ;  Rev.  Peter  J.  O'Calla- 
han,  C.  S.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Steinbornner.  Cleveland,  O. ;  Rev.  Jose 
Corona,  B.  L.,  Salamanca,  Spain  ;  Rev.  P.  Condon, 
O.  S.  M.,  Chicago,  111. :  Rev.  John  B.  Furay,  S.  J., 
Chicago,  111. :  Rev.  Fidelis  Muinelo,  C.  P., 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  Rev.  Tlenry  A.  Norman, 
Providence.  R.  I. 


MUSIC  (iRAIlL'ATES 

ST.  M.\RY'S  .A.RT  EXHIBIT. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  through  the  Art  Exhibit 
at  St.  Mary's  and  realize  that  the  work  being  done 
here  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  put  forth  in 
the  best  art  schools. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  is  strong  and 
convincing, — an  expression  of  the  true  character 
of  the  thing  seen.  One  finds  a  large  variety  of 
subject-matter  and  individuality  of  treatment,  but 
always  the  same  big  way  of  grasping  essentials. 
Of  the  drawings  the  cast  work  is  well  modeled. 
The  still-life  and  landscape  are  vigorously  han- 
dled in  oil.  The  landscapes  high  in  key  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modern  conception  of  out-door 
painting.  The  still  life  is  interesting  in  compo- 
sition and  painted  in  a  strong  direct  way. 

In  the  department  of  applied  arts  there  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  exhibit  of  China  and  Leather 
showing  exquisite  design  and  workmanship. 
Those  exhibiting  in  oil  are,  B.  Baltes,  R.  Keenan, 
M.  Lightfoot,  E.  Linville,  M.  Meredith,  M.  Moy- 
nihan,  A.  Pearson,  J.  Thompson. 

Those  exhibiting  in  China  and  Leatlier,  L. 
Benitez.  L.  Behling,  A.  Costello,  A.  L.  Constan- 
tine,  L.  Coontz,  C.  Deur,  H.  Hill,  G.  Fleming,  M. 
Kelly,  C.  Madero,  E.  Madero,  L.  Martinez,  E. 
Meloy,  L.  McGuire,  L.  Pilliod,  M.  Ryan. 

In  design  and  Interior  Decoration,  M.  Barrin- 
ger,  R.  Kern,  I.  Hannigan,  Inez  Hill,  R.  Ilynes 
and  E.  Williams. 

There  is  also  a  fine  display  of  designs  for 
Textile  Rugs  and  Silks — also  color  schemes  and 
drawings  of  interiors  of  living,  dining  and  bed 
rooms. 
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GRADUATIXG  HOXORS. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Classical  Course) 

AND  Graduating  Gdld  Medals  conferred  on — 
Miss  Mildred  Lucille  Crull,  Osceola,  Indiana. 
Miss  Teresa  Magdalen  Curry,   Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Miss  Helen  Creorgina  Holland,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Catherine  Kinney,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Miss  Julia  Antoinette  Schwartz,  Naperville,  Illinois. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Gradu- 

.^.TiNG  Gold  Medals  conferred  on — 
Miss  Lucy  Agnes  Coontz,  Vandalia,  Missouri. 
Miss  Marie  Clare  McCabe,  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Sarah  Ellen  Moran,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Mabel  Mary  Radican,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (English  Course) 

AND  Graduating  Gold  Medals  conferred  on— 
Miss  Loretta  Adelia  Clennon,  Tolono,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marie  Helen  Crowell,  Estherville,  Iowa. 
Miss  Eulalia  Estelle  Hopfinger,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Miss  Mary  Helen  McCarthy,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Econom- 
ics AND  Graduating  Gold  Medal  conferred  on — 
Miss  Frances  Bernadette  Lyon,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Diplomas  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Gradu- 

ati.vg  Gold  Medals  conferred  on — 
Miss  Hazel  Jane  Hawkins,  Litchfield,  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  Eleanor  Mooney,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Miss  Marie  Catherine  Shaughnessy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Diplomas  in  the  Academic  Course  conferred  on— 

Miss  Lena  Alarie  Behling,  York,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Genevieve  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Miss  Ruth  Louise  Carter,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Kathryn  Marie  Curley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Deur,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Miss  Laura  Louise  Dewenter,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Dolan,  Roodhouse,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Catherine  Graham,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Orpha  Hannon,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Genevieve  Frances  Hildebrand,  Saint  Joseph,  Mich. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Jones,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Jeanette  Judie,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Grace  Helen  Kelley,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Miss  Ruth  Marie  Keenan,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Miss  Elinor  .\nn  Koetter,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Whitehead  McNamara,  Notre  Dame,  Tnd. 

Miss  .\lice  Gordan  Murdock,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  Dorothy  Frances  Miller,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Miss  Anena  Caroline  Soisson,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Soldani,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Claire  Marie  Sullivan,  Monterey,  Indiana. 

Certificates  in  the  Department  of  Education  con- 
ferred on — 
Miss  Loretta  Adelia  Clennon,  Tolono,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marie  Helen  Crowell,  Estherville,  Iowa. 
Miss  Mildred  Lucille  Crull,  Osceola,  Indiana. 
Miss  Teresa  Magdalen  Curry,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Miss  .Alice  H.  Harrington,   Hurley,  Wisconsin. 


Miss  Helen  Georgina  Holland,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

.Miss  Frances  Bernadette  Lyon,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  McCarthy,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Miss  Sarah  Ellen  Moran,  Bartlesville,  Oklahonja. 

Miss  Mabel  Mary  Radican,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Miss  Julia  Antoinette  Schwartz,  Naperville,  Illinois. 

Miss  Katiik-en  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  Ironwood,  Mich. 

Certificate  in  Greek  (Six  Years'  Course)  conferred 
on — ■ 

Miss  Mary  Catherine  Kinney,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Certificates  in  Latin  (Si.k  Years'  Course)  conferred 
on— 

-Miss  -Agnes  Josephine  Connelly,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Nancy  Ellen  Daly,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mildred  Keily,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Margaret  Kelly,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Catherine  Lennon,  Portage,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Mary  Ruth  O'Malley,  Albany,  Missouri. 
Miss  Lucille  Marie  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Indiana. 
Miss  Marie  Catherine  Shaughnessy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Certificates  in  German   (Six  Years'  Course)  con- 
ferred ori— 

Miss  Marie  Clare  McCabe,  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Erma  E.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Certificate  in  Sp.^nish  (Five  Ye.krs'  Course)  con- 
ferred on — 

Miss  Mary  Catherine  Kinney,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Certificate  in  Domestic  Art  conferred  on — 

Miss  Maude  Eleanor  Baringer,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Preparatory  Course 

conferred  on — • 
Miss  -\gnes  C.  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Eileen  Cutter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Elsie  Heine,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mary  T.  Langan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mary  Pitcher  Okie,  Lost  Cabin,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Dorothea  Eder  Ryno,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Second  Year  of  Art 

Progressive  Series  in  Music  conferred  on — 
Miss  Catherine  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Cataline  Davis,  Philo,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marion  King,  Danville,  Illinois. 
Miss  Claudia  Redmond,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Miss  Grace  Soldani,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  First  Year  of  .\rt 

Progressive  Series  in  Music  conferred  on — 
Miss  Loerna  Atkinson,  Escanaba,  Michigan. 
Miss  Lena  Behling,  York,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Helen  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Antoinette  Brazill,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Marguerite  Cleary,  El  Paso,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marguerite  Cline,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Miss  Mae  Collentine,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Josephine  Connors,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
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Miss  Anne  Dalzcll,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  I'lances  Faulknor,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 
Miss  Margaret  Kelly,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Catherine  Lennon,  Portage,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Helen  McCarthy,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
Miss  Dqrothy  Miller,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Miss  Florence  O'Brien,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ethel  Rauner,  Hartford,  Michigan. 
Miss  Dorothy  Roys,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Myrtle  Schau,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Eileen  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

The  "American  Penman"  Certificate  of  PRfiriciF.vcY 

conferred  on — 
Miss  Beatrice  Baltes,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Carmen  Benitez,  Monterey  N.  L.  Mexico. 
Miss  Edith  Din-rell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Margaret  Elbel,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grogan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Florence  Guthrie,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Cecilia  Jaeger,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mona  Keown,  Deposit,  New  York. 
Aliss  Maria  McCarthy,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


Miss  Carolina  Madero,  Monterey  N.  L.  Mexico. 

Miss  Leonor  Madero,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Miss  Sadie  Matthews,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  May  Mennell,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Miss  Bernice  Paulger,  Chelsea,  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Mary  Purman,  Wayncsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Dorothea  Ryno,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Miss  Myrtle  Schau,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Katherine  Schmalzried,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Marie  Schuster,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Miriam  Sugrue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Kathleen  Tyler,  Glidden,  Wisconsin. 

Students'  Final  Certificate  in  the  Palmer  Method 

OF  Business  Writing  conferred  on — 
Miss  Agnes  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Certificate  for  Improvement  in  the  Palmer  Method 

conferred  on — ■ 
Miss  Madeline  Gailey,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Miss  Irene  Kehoe,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Enola  Miesse,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Viola  Morrison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Anna  Trimmel,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
Miss  Dorothy  West,  New  York  City,  New  York. 


DEPORTMENT  HONORS 


collegiate  department 
Honors  Par  Excellence  conferred  on — 

Misses  E.  Carrico,  A.  Connelly,  I.  Hannigan,  A. 
Hopfinp-er,  M.  Meredith,  C.  Redmond. 

First  Honors  conferred  on — 

Misses  K.  Collentine,  M.  Crowell,  A.  Dalzell,  K. 
Dunphy,  M.  Elbel,  M.  Greene,  C.  Hoerr,  H.  Hol- 
land, E.  Kaspar,  H.  Kirchman,  R.  Layden,  F.  Lyon, 
H.  McCarthy,  M.  McCarthy,  T.  McDonald,  E. 
Sagendorph. 

Honorably  Mentioned — 

Misses  R.  Beatty,  M.  Baringer,  M.  Bradley,  L. 
Broussard,  M.  Baldwin,  M.  Butler,  F.  Burress,  L. 
Clennon,  M.  Cline,  M.  Cosgrove.  M.  Collins,  .\. 
Costello,  M.  Crull,  T.  Curry,  L.  Coontz,  V.  Craven, 
H.  Daniels,  N.  Daly,  C.  Deur,  L.  Doyle,  G.  Finnup, 
M.  Flaherty,  G.  Fleming,  C.  FitzGibbon,  C.  Gus- 
hurst,  K.  Hanley,  D.  Hayes,  H.  Hawkins,  H.  Hill, 
R.  Hilleke,  I.  Hill,  M.  A.  Hilleke,  P.  Irwin,  R. 
Hyncs,  S.  Jobst,  A.  Kelleher,  R.  Kern,  M.  Kelly, 
M.  Kiely,  M.  Kinney,  J.  Kountz,  M.  Lightfoot,  A. 
Moran,  B.  Murray,  S.  Moran,  E.  Mooney,  R. 
O'Malley,  F.  O'Brien,  B.  O'Melia,  L.  Pilliod,  A. 
Raugh,  M.  Radican,  G.  Rempe,  R.  Rich,  M.  Ryan, 
M.  Shaughnessy,  G.  Soldani,  K.  Sutherland,  E. 
Sullivan,  M.  Sullivan,  J.  Tiiompson,  C.  Voss,  L. 
■   Weber,  M.  Weinrich. 

ACAD  E  MIC  D  EPART  M  ENT. 

Honors  Par  Excellence  conferred  on — 

Misses  C.  Davis,  L.  Johnson,  M.  McNamara,  H. 
O'Shea. 


First  Honors  conferred  on — 

Misses  A.  Brazill,  B.  Custer,  R.  Carter,  C.  Dolan, 
E.  Erwin,  J.  Holthouse,  M.  Hynes,  H.  Kelley,  M. 
Keown,  F.  Leszczynski,  I.  Matthews,  P.  McCauley, 
A.  Pearson,  H.  Smidt,  R.  Soldani. 

Honorably  Mentioned — 

Misses  L.  Atkinson,  I.  Authier,  B.  Baltes,  L.  Behl- 
ing,  C.  Betz,  H.  Betz,  G.  Broussard,  C.  Carlin,  H. 
Casey,  J.  Connors,  C.  Coonley,  K.  Curley,  L.  De- 
wenter,  F.  Faulknor,  R.  Findley,  M.  Graham,  F. 
Gray,  F.  Guthrie,  F.  Hager,  M.  Hannon,  G.  Hilde- 
brand,  C.  Jaeger,  M.  Jones,  J.  Judie,  R.  Keenan,  C. 
Kelly,  M.  King,  E.  Koetter,  E.  Kommers,  E.  Long- 
ley,  C.  Madero,  D.  Miller,  W.  O'Brien,  R.  O'Don- 
nell,  B.  Paulger,  C.  Pernod,  A.  Pottinger,  S.  Rey- 
nolds, E.  Sagendorph,  M.  Schau,  K.  Schmalzried. 
M.  Schuster,  A.  M.  Soisson,  M.  Sugrue,  C.  Sullivan. 

preparatory  department. 

Honors  Par  Excellence  conferred  on — 

Misses  Isabella  Burton,  Louise  Frank,  Alice  Keenan, 
Eenola  Micsse,  Elizabeth  Oberwinder,  Virginia 
.Salerno. 

First  Honors  conferred  on — 

Misses  Beatrice  Conran,  Eileen  Conran,  Irene 
Kehoe,  Mildred  Lyon,  Virginia  Ruff,  Margaret  Seili, 
.\nna  Trimmel. 

Honorably  Mentioned — 

Misses  Norine  Clark,  Harriet  Farrell,  Rose  Marlile- 
stone,  Esther  Race,  Dorothy  Tallxjt,  Chariot  Young, 
Dorothy  Young. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT>.  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  <&,  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


H AN  b  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodalc  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerifully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

I»  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Toda^ 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &   HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-Sl  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tie,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner   Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514.    Home  5315 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service : 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars,  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  MIU  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE   FRAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
tlie  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
'  of  lenses  tor  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
lie  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  I<:i.L,IS.  OptometrlHt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bl<Jg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR.   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.     Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  Sc  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Wy  man  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Snppllea, 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc..  etc. 


Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pin  Sets. 
Sterling;  Sliver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND.  INDIANA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mall  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  St. 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  866 

Home  5842 


a  J  Home  5702 
Residence  g^,,  jj^,, 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  IndJ 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residkhci 
Bell  Phone  116' 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA. 


J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Av 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


D'NeiU  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Ste. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


.porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Ciutains 

make  and  ke«p  In  atock  eTery  elaaa 
of  cooda  required  by  different 
Rellrlona  Commwaltlea. 


iry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

I>ake,  Union  and  Bagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


l  ae  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

I  he  Eliel  Pharmacy 

I  EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

!<!  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST..;; 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuta, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6904.        BeU  Phone,  636. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
QA8  FITTER. 


laa  BAST  JBUrFBRSOIV  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Cathollo  Pnbloatlon. 

Dublin  Kevlew. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Cathollo  Sfagazlne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  %Jirgm 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Readinj;  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  Ave  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shilling's,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 


September,  1917 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.&E.I. 

The  Noiseless  Ronte 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Easteiv  Illloiiis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offleet:  108  W  Adams  St. 
T(L  Hurim  5115     Avtoaiitic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  MCHARDSOR,  Gen'l  Pass  Act. 
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Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralkk's 

in  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  SOfi 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Mold* 

83 1  South  Mam  St.    South  Bend.  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economl 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dali 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  h* 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co. 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Yout  Business. 


EstablUkea  M 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauu 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


C31)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  6)est" 
Soulb  ^fcn6,  Indiana 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday) . .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1-00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Pounded 
1843 


Charlercii 


^ull  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

^ZUltfJur^T"  ^""-Pleted  the  studies  required  for  adn,ission   to   the    Sophomore,    Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 

:ooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Cour 
t.  towards  llall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.     Catalogue  Free.  Addr 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.    C.  S.  C..  President 


arses. 
Jress 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  Room 


CATERING  DEPT. 

oil  to  Order  20c  doz. 

imbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

akes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

alads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

e  cater  to  parties  in  our  Tea  Room  or 
.send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular;  served  at  popular  prices — 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


U.  HASLER, 
President 


P.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Manager 


i  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
icago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  CUy 


4096 


The  W,  J,  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereuce  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
ironze. 


4877 

Scapular  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .15 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  Illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 
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'[  SERVE." 


()  serve,  to  lead  a  far-flung  battle  line 

With  thrill  of  patriotic  fire 
Is  manhood's  state,  his  heritage  divine. 

In  justice  and  avenging  ire 
lie  smites,  and  at  his  mighty  lifted  stroke 

To  sun  and  breezes  are  unfurled 
To  herald  Freedom  from  Oppression's  yoke, 

The  lordly  banners  of  the  world. 

To  serve,  but  not  before  the  hallowed  earth, 

Where  soldiers,  war-anointed,  stood. 
Is  sacrifice  upnn  the  world-wide  hearth. 

At  the  high  altar  womanhood. 
To  serve,  to  feel  the  wonder  joy  of  gi\'ing 

With  gladness  in  the  heart. 
To  touch  all  life  to  glory  by  the  li\ing 

That  is  a  woman's  soldier  part. 
1 1  er  task  it  is  to  guard  the  God-made  plan, 

A  service  not  for  praise  or  gain. 
To  make  with  in  the  earthly  home  of  man 

(lod's  wondrous  purpose  plain. 

To  serve,  to  find  iniife's  familiar  way 

A  new  adventure  lived  but  once, 
To  raise  supreme  the  spirit  over  clay 
Is  my  own  service,  my  response. 
With  heart  and  nerve. 
Let  me  but  serve ! 
It  matters  not  how  bitter  is  the  fate. 

It  matters  not  how  sharp  the  pain, 
If  it  be  utterance  of  ser\ice  great. 
If  I  can  add  to  life  some  gain — 
Let  me  not  swerve. 
Let  me  but  serve ! 

And  unafraid  and  glad  shall  1  then  be 

When  life,  that  holds  the  end  of  death, 
Shall  find  its  dream  of  immortality 
In  one  commingling  breath. 
Then  may  I  serve ! 
Then  may  I  serve ! 

Lucy  Coontz,  '17. 
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MAIDKX  knult  alone  in  prayer 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  God's  wings ; 
His  Spirit  breathed  upon  her  there 
Lost  in  celestial  wanderings. 
Because  she  loved  with  greatest  love 
(iod  in  her  heart  and  God  above. 
The  greatest  happiness  she  knew. 

A  Mother  stood  on  Calvary, 

And  bore  her  silent,  patient,  part 

Of  Sorrow's  Queen  most  wondrously, 

Tile  while  grief's  sword  had  pierced  her  heart. 

Because  she  loved  with  greatest  love 

God  in  her  heart  and  God  above. 

The  greatest  suffering  she  knew. 

IMakik  ]\IcCai!e,  '17. 


THE  LITERARY  SAINTS  OE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


©NE  of  the  popular  delusions  today  is  the  in- 
compatibility of  sanctity  and  learning.  In  the 
field  of  science  this  theory  has  been  explod- 
ed. What  is  our  attitude  as  regards  literature? 
W'e  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world's  greatest 
writings  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  various  pro- 
ductions shine  more  or  less  brilliantly  from  the 
reflected  light  of  that  sun  of  literary  excellence — 
the  IJible.  A  small  cross  section  of  this  work  of 
preeminent  perfection  will  serve  to  show  what 
only  a  few  of  the  saints — the  Evangelists  and  St. 
Paul — have  achieved.  However,  we  must  under- 
stand that,  although  knowledge  is  not  the  high- 
road to  sanctity,  nevertheless  it  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it. 

The  writings  of  the  Saints  of  the  New  Testa- 
tnent  center  about  a  single  personage.  They  re- 
cord the  earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  together 
with  His  doctrine.  W'e  may  call  them  biogra- 
phies, we  may  consider  them  as  histories,  or  we 
may  study  them  as  literary  masterpieces.  Look 
at  them  from  whatever  aspect  we  will,  we  can- 
not find  a  word  expressive  enough  to  embody  their 
full  value.  The  differences  in  the  Gospels  arise 
from  the  individuality  of  the  authors.  Everyone 
lays  special  stress  on  those  events  in  which  he  has 
a  personal  interest.    Some  incidents  are  known 


to  one  and  not  to  the  others.  The  time,  the  place, 
the  author,  as  also  the  destiny  leave  their  impress 
upon  the  compositions. 

"The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  written 
for  the  Jews,  amid  the  Jews,  by  a  Jew,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple." The  narrative  of  this  Evangelist  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  Saviour's  first  biography. 
St.  Matthew  records  facts  and  states  precepts 
without  attempting  to  develope  or  to  analyze  them. 
He  mentions  particularly  those  events  which  prove 
that  Jesus  was  truly  the  ]\Iessiah  of  Israel.  To 
fully  satisfy  the  Jews  that  Christ  fulfilled  the 
])rophecies,  he  traced  His  Geneology  and  the  sub- 
sequent fulfillment  of  the  law. 

We  can  discern  a  distinct  unity  of  plan  in  St. 
.Matthew's  work.  His  arrangement  of  events 
and  discourses  is  artificial.  He  groups  together 
facts  of  the  same  nature  and  sayings  which  bear 
on  the  same  central  idea.  WY  note  the  symbolism 
of  numbers  in  the  three  temptations  of  Christ,  in 
the  three  denials  of  Peter,  in  the  three  examples  of 
justice,  and  in  the  seven  parables,  the  seven  male- 
dictions, or  the  seven  brethren. 

His  narrative  is  shorter  than  those  of  the  other 
two  synoptic  writers.  He  is  wont  to  suppress 
such  picturesque  features  as  indicate  time,  placi' 
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and  number.  1  lis  carefully  selected  proverbs  and 
profound  maxims  breath  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  form  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  taken  directly  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  This  trait  makes  him  singularly  dis- 
tinct. His  style  is  more  precise  and  less  harsli 
than  that  of  Mark  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

St.  ]\Iark  accompanied  St.  Peter  to  Rome,  where 
he  acted  as  his  secretary  or  inter])reter.  His  Cjos- 
pel  bears  a  clear  impress  of  that  apostle's  charac- 
ter. Events,  which  are  honorable  to  Peter,  are 
omitted.  He  narrates  the  details  of  his  fault 
without  any  extenuation.  His  candidness  in  the 
bold  portrayal  of  the  denial  is  admirable.  "Be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  For  this  reason  the  Fathers  named  his 
narrative  "Peter's  Gospel."  Mark  wrote  under 
the  guidance  of  that  apostle  at  Rome  and  for  the 
Romans.  Intending  his  Gospel  for  Gentile  con- 
verts, he  had  no  need  to  allude  to  Christ's  ances- 
try or  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies.  How- 
ever, some  explanation  of  the  Jewish  customs 
were  necessary ;  such  as  the  fasting  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Though  his  style  is  unadorned,  he  conveys  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  words.  Innumerably  accurate 
details  are  compressed  together  in  a  marvelous 
manner.  His  frequent  use  of  clauses,  parti- 
ciples, adverbs,  synonyms,  double  negatives,  and 
repetition  emphasize  his.  expressions.  By  freely 
varying  his  tenses,  he  brings  out  dififerent  shades 
of  meaning. 

He  sets  Christ  before  us  as  the  "Irresistible 
Conqueror."  He  takes  little  pains  to  relate  the 
discourses ;  but  he  pictures  the  miracles  most 
vividly  and  gives  them  great  prominence.  There 
is  an  exultant  undertone  of  triumph  in  emphasi- 
zing Christ's  successful  opposition  to  the  political 
and  religious  sects. 

While  Mark  brings  out  the  Divine  power  of  the 
"Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,"  he  does  not  fail  to 
invite  our  attention  to  His  humanity.  He  ex- 
cels also  in  graphic  touches,  which  enable  us  to 
know  our  Lord  from  a  human  point  of  view  and 
'to  feel  toward  Him  as  a  brother.  He  gives 
minute  details  of  Christ's  gestures.  At  the  bless- 
ing of  the  little  children,  he  tells  of  His  "Embrac- 
ing them  and  laying  His  hands  upon  them."  We 
find  too,  repeated  accounts  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  miracles  had  upon  the  spectators. 

St.  Luke  is  the  author  of  a  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  which  he  dedicates  to  the  illus- 


trious personage,  Theophilus.  His  Gospel  is 
thoroughly  Grecian  in  origin,  destination,  style 
and  manner.  The  purity  of  his  diction  indicates 
the  politeness  of  his  education.  His  rich  vocab- 
ulary betokens  remarkable  versatility.  His  words 
flow  with  ease,  with  a  natural  grace,  and  with 
sweetness.  He  was  not  an  eyewitness  of  our 
Lord's  life,  but  gathered  his  information  from  the 
Apostles  and  from  the  Blessed  Mother.  The  first 
two  chapters,  relating  the  Annunciation  and  early 
life  of  Christ,  show  in  every  line  the  pure  and 
delicate  coloring  of  a  woman's  thoughts.  They 
furnish  Christian  painters  with  favorite  and  in- 
spiring themes. 

St.  Luke,  while  practicing  as  a  physician,  lived 
at  Antioch.  In  accordance  with  his  calling,  he 
depicts  Christ  as  the  Divine  Philanthropist,  the 
Friend  of  the  poor,  and  of  sinners.  He  fills  his 
"Gospel  of  Mercy"  with  sunshine.  The  miracles 
in  which  our  Lord  restores  health  to  the  sick, 
cures  the  blind,  and  brings  the  dead  to  life,  im- 
press him  deeply.  He  describes  them  from  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view  in  medical  terms  with 
great  delicacy  and  sympathy. 

The  second  honor  that  St.  Luke  holds  is  that 
of  being  the  first  Christian  Hymnologist — after 
the  angels.  Besides  the  Ave  Maria  and  The  Glo- 
ria in  Excelsis,  which  have  been  used  for  centuries 
in  the  Church  worship,  his  Gospel  contains  three 
inspired  hymns.  The  greatest  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  and  inspiring;  of  all  poetry,  is 
the  Magnificat.  The  second  is  that  of  Simeon. 
When  he  takes  the  Infant  into  his  arms,  he 
blesses  God  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  "Nunc 
Dimittis."  The  third  is  the  remarkable  canticle 
of  the  "Benedictus"  uttered  by  Zachary. 

This  Evangelist  is  more  explicit  and' more  di- 
rect than  the  others  on  the  subject  of  angels.  He 
gives  more  minute  details  concerning  them.  In 
the  second  chapter,  he  describes  very  beautifully 
their  appearance  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem. 
In  other  portions,  he  makes  frequent  allusions  to 
them.  Along  with  the  subject  of  angels,  St.  Luke 
lays  special  stress  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  "We 
ought  always  to  pray."  He  teaches  us  how  in  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

In  the  Acts,  St.  Luke  gives  a  short  view  of  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  ex- 
tending to  the  year  sixty-three.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  relate  St.  Peter's  work.  The  remain- 
der gives  a  particular  account  of  St.  Paul's  Apos- 
tolic labors.    The  details  concerning  secular  his- 
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tory  are  absolutely  correct.  He  writes  calmly  and 
impartially,  omitting  all  j>ersonal  comments.  In 
the  sea  voyages,  the  chief  interest  centers  in  the 
shipwreck  at  Melita.  The  vivid  account  of  the 
rigging  and  steering  of  tlie  vessel  is  not  that  of  a 
sailor,  but  of  a  landsman,  careful  in  observation 
and  familiar  with  the  sea.  In  accuracy  and  faith- 
fullness  of  detail,  we  have  no  description  in  an- 
cient navigation  which  can  compare  with  it.  In 
the  Acts,  we  find  the  very  first  account  of  mis- 
sions among  the  Gentiles.  They  will  always  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  those  labor- 
ing for  souls. 

We  may  divide  the  saints  in  their  external  as- 
pect into  two  classes.  There  are  those  in  whom 
"The  supernatural  combines  with  nature,  instead 
of  superseding  it."  To  this  class  belongs  St. 
Paul.  His  natural  endowments  are  transfigured. 
He  holds  converse  with  the  world  to  save  souls 
and  to  glorify  God.  The  second  division  is  com- 
jxised  of  those  who  are  so  absorbed  in  tlie  Divine 
life  that,  though  they  are  in  the  flesh,  they  seem 
to  have  no  part  in  earthly  affairs.  Its  most  strik- 
ing example  is  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

If  we  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  we  will  have 
the  key  to  their  style.  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the 
best  educated  men  of  his  time,  having  been  taught 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  uses  the  forms  of 
speech  of  modern  thought,  but  applies  them  in  a 
very  different  way.  He  introduces  a  new  type 
of  literature  into  the  New  Testament.  The  Epis- 
tle best  serves  his  purpose  as  an  mstrument  of 
ex])ression.  The  body  of  the  letter  expands  the 
thought  of  the  new  religion  to  bear  on  the  urgent 
(|uestion  of  the  day.  However,  its  peculiarity  of 
form  and  style  consists  chiefly  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  conclusion.  In  these  we  find  touches 
of  Paul's  familiarity.  In  his  letter  to  the  Romans, 
he  concludes  with  individual  salutations,  lovingly 
remembering  the  special  characteristics  of  every- 
one. Xo  saint  ever  put  affection  on  a  higher 
plane.  He  becomes  a  Jew  to  gain  the  Jews,  he 
becomes  weak  that  he  might  gain  the  weak.  He 
says,  "T  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
save  all." 

.St.  I'anl  bids  us  not  to  judge  him  by  appear- 
ances, but  to  look  to  the  grandeur  of  his  message. 
■"Gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.''  His 
writings  show  the  mental  workings  of  an  abstract 
reasoner.  His  epistles  manifest  little  predeter- 
mined plan,  excepting  the  one  to  the  Romans. 


Their  progress  depends  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  His  soul  is  so  filled  with  the  love  of 
(iod,  that  he  can  express  himself  only  in  rapid 
and  impassioned  utterances.  Mis  sentences  fre- 
([uently  run  away  with  themselves.  The  passages 
of  reasoning  "Soar  away  into  bursts  of  splendid 
eloquence,''  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  i)o- 
etry.  Such  is  the  triumphant  declaration  of  the 
faith,  beginning  "Who  then  shall  separate  us  from 
tile  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation  ?  Or  dis- 
tress^ Or  famine?"  In  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  after  the  exposition  of  the  Church 
as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  his  style  rises  un- 
consciously to  the  heightened  diction  on  charity. 
The  most  eloquent  passage  of  all  his  writings  is 
his  great  proof  of  immortality  in  the  same  epistle. 
At  the  end  of  chapter  fifteen,  the  restrained  in- 
tensity of  feeling  "Gradually  breaks  forth  into  a 
sheer  cry  of  exultation." 

He  sets  forth  only  glimpses,  where  the  truth  is 
too  transcendent  to  be  grasped.  He  appeals  to 
the  emotions  in  his  use  of  concrete  words.  "I 
have  planted,  Apollo  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
increase."  He  is  the  genius  capable  of  express- 
ing the  inexpressible.  He  puts  in  the  most  sim- 
ple words  the  triumph  of  the  soul  over  matter,  "O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?"  His  figurative  language  appeals  strong- 
ly to  the  imagination.  He  manifests  keen  analyt- 
ical power  in  all  of  his  logical  reasoning.  Fre- 
quently he  digresses  from  abstract  narration.  He 
utters  a  beautiful  canticle  of  praise,  "O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  the  knowledge  of 
God." 

His  letters  to  Titus,  to  Philemon,  and  the  two 
to  Timothy  are  his  pastoral  Epistles.  Though 
written  in  a  free  style,  they  have  a  common  struc- 
ture. The  one  to  the  Hebrews  is  peculiar  in  man- 
ner and  form,  being  more  of  a  theological  homily. 
No  work  ever  written  has  a  better  title  to  being 
called  world  literature  than  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Having  made  his  apologia  in  the  Acts, 
he  now  composes  his  valedictory.  There  arc 
eight  others,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  two  to  the 
Thessalonians,  one  to  the  Galatians,  one  to  the 
Plphesians,  one  to  the  Philippians  and  one  to  the 
Colossians.  The  postscript  of  the  last  is  pathetic 
and  simple  in  its  brevity,  "I,  Paul,  greet  you  with 
my  own  hand.  Remember  my  chains.  God  bless 
you."  St.  Jerome  sums  up  St.  Paul's  merits  very 
well  for  he  says,  "I  do  not  hear  words,  but  thun- 
der." 
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St.  John's  works  include  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  three  Epistles  besides  his  Gospel.  He  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  having  a  rabbon  as  a  tu- 
tor. His  writings  are  more  simply  supernatural. 
All  of  his  intellectual  power  is  engrossed  in  divine 
things.  The  Fathers  ascribe  his  genius  to  his 
virginity,  "Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God."  In  form  and  expression  he 
follows  the  riebrew  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  differs  from  St.  Matthew  in  being 
"largely  leavened  by  Greek  modes  of  thought." 

In  his  Gospel,  the  sublime  prologue  lays  down 
the  proposition  of  theology.  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word."  He  goes  on  to  prove  his  formal 
thesis  of  the  divinity  in  a  dialectic  style.  Instead 
of  being  a  simple  narrative,  it  wears  the  air  of  a 
discussion.  In  it  we  find  a  sense  of  structure  and 
development.  Though  the  sentences  are  simple, 
the  thought  continues  through  long  passages.  He 
makes  an  effort  to  philosophize  religion.  He  is 
distinguished  as  the  "Plato  of  the  Twelve."  His 
style  is  spontaneous,  for  thought  is  everything. 
There  is  a  strangeness  of  speech.  The  idea 
struggles  for  expression.  New  and  profound 
meanings  are  attached  to  the  literal  significance 
of  such  words  as  "life,"  "light,"  and  "darkness." 
"The  unstudied  similitudes  of  the  other  Gospels 
have  given  place  to  suggestions  of  illimitable 
thoughts,  which  trail  clouds  of  mystical  glory 
through  the  pages."  St.  John  never  depicts  a 
scene  as  any  one  else.  He  sees  things  from  with- 
in, a  peculiarity  which  terms  him  as  a  mystic.  St. 
.\ugustine  compares  his  Gospel  to  a  "high  se- 
rene mountain,  where  Divinity  allows  itself  to  be 
contemplated."    His  Gospel  is  the  "Gospel  of 


Ivtcrnity,"  and  God  is  love,  therefore  love  is  eter- 
nal. He  is  noble  and  superhuman  in  his  singu- 
larity. Is  it  any  wonder  tha^  the  very  features  of 
the  Saviour  are  reflected  in  his  Gospel? 

The  Apocalypse  relates  in  a  seven  fold  vision 
the  actions  of  the  risen  Christ,  when  He  begins 
to  exercise  His  almighty  power.  He  comes  forth 
as  the  Prince  wearing  His  crown.  In  the  pro- 
logue, where  St.  Jolui  addresses  the  seven 
churches,  he  presents  a  most  striking  alteration  of 
dark  and  bright  pictures.  l'>om  the  directions  he 
writes  to  Laodicea,  he  turns  his  gaze  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  eternity.  The  Revelation  is  the 
unveiling  of  the  ideal  of  things,  and  not  the  fore- 
telling of  the  future  as  would  be  supposed  from 
such  phrases  as,  "The  time  is  at  hand."  The 
symbolism  and  the  oriental  grandeur,  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is  intensified  by  new  as- 
sociations. We  reach  the  climax  in  the  fourth 
vision.  The  virgins,  arrayed  for  warfare,  sing  a 
new  canticle  to  the  Lamb.  Their  voice  is  the 
voice  of  harpers,  harping  on  their  harps.  The 
descending  movement  follows.  The  epilogue 
concludes  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  the  crown  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Bible.  "I  am 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning  and  the  end." 

Here  the  Church  finds  her  grand  Te  Deum.  It 
is  to  the  Bible  what  the  Bible  is  to  literature. 
And  if  the  makers  of  literature,  the  seers  of  the 
world,  take  their  rank  according  to  the  greatness 
of  their  insight  into  the  truth,  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Bible,  who  were  wrapt  also  to  the  contem- 
plation of  things  divine,  must  stand  first  among 
the  makers  of  the  world's  literature. 

  El'LALIA  HOPFINGER,  '17. 


PICTURE-BOOKS. 

WONDROUS,  curious  thing,  this  picture  book, 
So  full  of  pictures  beautiful  and  bright. 
And  painted  by  a  Master  hand  in  sight 
Of  all.    Mysterious  sea  and  sunny  nook 
Found  in  the  clouds  that  change  at  every  look. 
And  Iris  rainbow-bridge — all  heart's  delight ! 
A  vale  with  treasures  hid  by  shadows  quite, 
.A.nd  peeping  flowers  along  the  murmuring  brook. 

From  nature's  book  a  lesson  we  may  learn. 
To  fill  our  lives  with  deeds  as  pure  as  snow, 
So  when  the  leaves  our  Master  comes  to  turn 
They  will  with  golden  colors  brightly  glow ; 
And  picture-books  filled  thus  will  rightly  earn 
Celestial  joys  that  tie  shall  then  bestow. 

Agnes  Con.velly,  '18. 
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THE  OLD  BALLADS. 


E\('iLISH  literature  is  so  vast  and  varied 
that  few  students  of  literature  even  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  species.  This  is  one, 
if  not  the  chief,  reason  w'hy  so  few  persons  know 
anything  of  the  English  and  Scotch  ballads  of  the 
olden  times.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  short 
study  to  show  that  those  old  songs  are  worthy  of 
more  common  and  more  constant  appreciation 
than  they  receive.  When  one  tires  of  the  arti- 
ficial verse  of  today  it  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  back 
to  the  easy  and  artless  ballads. 

As  the  life  of  a  primitive  people  is  simple  and 
natural,  so  the  literature  which  expresses  that  life 
shows,  as  one  would  expect,  the  same  character- 
istics. When  in  their  rustic  dances  the  simple 
hearts  of  the  early  Saxons  and  Scots  were 
swayed  by  strong  emotions  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  burst  into  a  hearty  song,  timed  to  the 
irregular  beat  of  the  dance.  Tnese  improvisa- 
tions are  a  wonderful  combination  of  letters, 
verse,  and  music.  For  these  crude  dramatiza- 
tions of  myths,  stories  of  adventure,  of  love,  of 
home  life,  and  the  like  we  have  the  common  name 
ballad,  which  means  a  dance  song. 

For  so  excellent  an  achievement  in  folklore 
verse  the  Saxons  and  Scots  owed  little  to  train- 
ing and  much  to  nature.  Like  a  trumpet's  call, 
these  poetic  expressions  of  rural  life  and  exper- 
ience had  in  them  the  power  to  stir  the  simple 
heart  and  to  hold  interest  by  the  strength  and 
charm  of  their  recital.  Sprung  from  the  soil  of 
early  England  and  the  rugged  Scotch  Border, 
this  "flower  of  the  forest"  was  the  common 
property  of  the  common  folk.  It  was  a  purely 
democratic  literature,  produced  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  carrying  its  message  of  life  and 
joy  and  inspiration  to  the  humblest  peasant.  Born 
of  social  occasion,  the  ballad  lived  by  tradition, 
grew  and  flourished  in  each  generation,  which 
adapted  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  tradi- 
tional story  to  suit  its  own  taste  and  mood. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  ballads  suffered  se- 
verely from  any  change  till  they  came  under  the 
wanton  hand  of  the  professional  publisher,  and 
were  put  into  the  crude  type  of  the  early  printer. 
When  the  ballads  were  later  collected  by  those 
who  had  proper  reverence  for  the  original  ver- 
sions these  imperfect  records  were  unforutnately 
the  chief  source.  As  a  matter  of  course  very  many 
of  the  old  songs,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 


have  been  lost.  The  ones  that  have  been  pre- 
served, however,  are  numerous  and  varied  enough 
to  make  a  valuable  library  of  ballads. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Ixdlads  is  much  more 
varied  than  is  generally  thought.  Each  experi- 
ence of  the  old  Saxon  had  its  song  and  every  tune 
of  the  rural  dance  had  its  ballad  accompaniment. 
In  some  instances  it  was  a  lyrical  narrative  of  ad- 
venture or  an  historic  feat ;  in  others,  it  was  a 
sweet  lay  of  rural  romiance  oi  of  picturesque 
home  life;  again,  it  was  the  clear  hymn  of  some 
mythical  fancy  ringing  in  tones  of  the  super- 
natural. Whatever  the  theme  of  the  ballad,  it 
was  always  done  with  directness  and  spirit.  It 
was  the  pure  and  native  language  of  the  heart 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
piece.  It  is  the  witchery  of  the  diction  together 
with  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  its  subject- 
matter  which  makes  the  ballad  such  a  rare  com- 
bination of  strength  and  delicacy. 

For  centuries  the  ballad  was  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  England  and  Scotland.  Free  from  the 
mechanical  fetters  of  later  poetry,  it  had  the 
power  of  pleasing  everyone.  It  depended  for  its 
appeal  on  the  human  quality  of  its  theme,  the  di- 
rectness of  its  treatment,  the  clearness  and  ra- 
pidity of  its  recital,  and  its  wealth  of  implied 
emotion.  Indirectly  but  efifectively  it  taught 
many  good  lessons ;  it  taught  charity  in  the  shar- 
ing of  plunder  with  the  poor ;  it  taught  manliness, 
constancy,  sincerity,  loyalty ;  it  breathed  a  stirring 
patriotism  and  admirable  courage,  and  was  fairly 
alive  with  a  martial  spirit  and  chivalry  toward 
women.  If  we  catch  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballad 
we  do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity.  .It  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  elementally  human.  Its  "gold 
was  virgin  from  the  rock  strata  and  none  the  bet- 
ter for  refining  and  burnishing."  It  was  indeed 
the  language  of  the  soul  and  the  expression  of  the 
finest  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  ballads  were  popular  because  they  ex- 
pressed in  a  popular  way  the  mind  and  sentiment 
of  the  people.  Their  purpose  was  no  other  than 
to  entertain  the  throng  by  whom  and  for  whom 
they  were  produced.  Without  any  of  the  subtle 
psychology  of  later  poetry,  these  free  and  easy 
expressions  of  the  simple  and  noble  passions  cap- 
tivated the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  common  folk 
as  nothing  else  could.    They  were  lyrics  done  in 
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the  glowing  song  style  for  tiio  solo  pnrjMise  of 
being  sung.  Man  naturally  strives  to  make  him- 
self iiappy,  and  song  is  the  most  natural  expres- 
sion of  a  happy  heart.  Especially  does  the  happy, 
free-hearted  rustic  feel  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
sing  and  praise  the  life  he  enjoys,  and  the  old 
ballads  served  this  purpose. 

The  ballad  is  a  distinct  species  of  poetry,  it 
iiad  in  its  very  origin  a  character  which  did  not 
admit  of  very  much  variation  or  development. 
Hence  the  latest  of  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
ballads  retain  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  specimens. 

Although  the  making  of  ballads  was  practically 
finished  with  those  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  ballad  has  a  spirit  that  is  sure  to  live,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  may  be  neglected  by  one  genera- 
tion or  another.  It  is  a  spirit  that  is  essentially 
human,  and  therefore  interesting  at  all  times,  and 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same  this 
spirit  will  be  popular.  It  may  find  expression  in 
a  form  of  literature  that  is  more  finished  or  in  one 
that  shows  more  complexity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  themes  and  spirit  of  the  old  ballads 
will  survive — in  whatever  form  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed. Xor  is  the  ease  and  melody,  the  sure 
sense  of  harmony,  the  strength  and  simple  brevity, 
and  the  quaint  charm  of  those  songs  of  the  olden 
time  likely  to  be  surpassed.  In  all  the  elemental 
qualities  the  ballads,  are  rich. 

The  spirit  and  charm  of  the  old  ballads  is  re- 
generated in  some  modern  poems,  which,  though 
different  from  the  old  pieces  in  style,  are  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry.  What  is  finer  than  Cole- 
ridge's The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which 
is  in  such  a  true  sense  a  modern  ballad,  or  what 
more  delightful  than  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  fitted  so  perfectly  to  the  ballad 
form  ? 

There  is  no  form  of  literature  which  has  been 
an  entirely  independent  development.  On  the 
contrary,  each  species  shows  many  marks  of  kin- 
ship to  several  other  species.  The  old  ballad, 
however,  being  a  product  of  the  people,  was  the 
most  distinct  in  its  development.  But  while  it 
owes  very  little  to  the  other  forms  of  literature, 
it  has  exerted  much  influence  upon  the  later 
forms,  not  only  in  verse  but  in  prose  also.  Just 
as  "language  has  a  way  of  escaping  from  the 
control  of  the  learned  and  making  its  own  con- 
nections with  human  life,"  so  such  characteristic 
elements  of  the  ballad  as  interest,  poetic  .simplic- 


ity, graphic  narration,  exalted  thought  and  fancy, 
strong  emotion,  "finest  hopes  and  fairest  dreams" 
have  all  been  persistently  preserved  through  the 
centuries  of  English  literature. 

The  qualities  of  the  ballad  may  not  find  much 
favor  in  a  sophisticated  and  unpoetic  age,  like  that 
of  Queen  Anne,  but  even  at  such  a  time  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ballads,  however  untraceable,  is  exert- 
ed upon  literary  production.  In  letters  as  in  life 
all  of  the  past  has  its  effect  upon  the  present.  The 
poetry  of  an  age  like  that  of  Pope  must  of  neces- 
>ity  be  of  little  account,  for  without  romance,  and 
enthusiasm  and  passion  and  imaginations — such 
as  we  find  in  the  ballads — real  poetry  is  impossible. 
Yet  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  a 
purely  unromantic  and  un-aesthetic  age  will  never 
come.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sure  that  these  typ- 
ical qualities  of  the  ballads  of  the  ancient  days 
will  periodically  become  more  popular.  They 
are  qualities  which  must  ever  recommend  them- 
selves to  lovers  of  the  best  in  literature:  they  are 
elemjental  and  genuine  and  have  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  a  permanence  that  cannot  fail. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  such  a  plethora  of 
sickly  and  senseless  verse  one  likes  to  barken 
back  to  the  healthy  old  ballads  for  relief.  In  con- 
trast to  so  much  current  nonsense,  the  sensible 
thought  and  feeling  and  form  of  the  old  songs  are- 
a  joy.  They  are  poetry  in  its  essence.  They 
appeal  to  us  by  their  naive  ideas,  impressive  dig- 
nity, their  richness  of  romance,  their  enthusiasm, 
by  their  simplicity,  frankness  and  freshness. 
They  appeal  to  us  as  the  "natural  expression  of 
the  soul  that  sings,  half  unconsciously,  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  its  song." 

It  is  true  that  the  old  ballad  has  some  serious 
short-comings,  such  as  its  complete  lack  of  humor, 
its  lack  of  the  subjective  quality  proper  to  the 
lyric,  and  yet  it  is  such  a  delicately  musical  paean 
of  love  and  labor  that  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  alike.  And  this  is  the 
best  test  of  real  poetry.  Prince  and  plowboy 
alike  yielded  to  the  spell  of  its  simple  witchery. 
They  welcomed  it  as  "the  song  of  the  bird  wel- 
comes the  April  dawn."  In  its  outbubbling 
stream  of  joy  their  tired  hearts  were  rested  and 
refreshed.  These  seer  visionings  lit  up  with  the 
old  beauties  of  their  everyday  life  making  it  ever 
so  mluch  more  interesting  and  enjoyable.  And 
these  old  ballads,  made  quaint  by  the  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  they  were  first  sung,  still 
hold  the  same  charm  for  us  if  we  will  but  seek  it. 


Mary  Esther  Carrico,  '20. 
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THE  SUMMER  MORNING. 

N  a  trellised  garden  of  the  world, 
Fresh  flowers,  pink,  sweet-scented  grew, 

A  myriad  thoughts  that  shone,  dew-pearled. 
The  brightest  was  the  thought  of  you. 

I  saw  it — Mother — see  it  still, — 

As  softly  down  the  path  I  trod. 
It  fell— I  caught  it,  felt  its  thrill 
Close  to  my  heart ;  I  kissed  the  dew, 

As  wafted  by  the  breath  of  God 
There  came  to  me  this  thought  of  you. 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


THE  ESSAYS  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
SPALDING. 


"T"  /ITHIX  the  past  year  the  Church  of  the 
\  A  /  Middle  West  has  stiffered  the  loss  of  a 
prominent  figure,  in  the  person  of  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  Archbishop  of  Scyphopolis, 
and  former  Bishop  of  Peoria. 

This  noted  Catholic  Educator  has  won  the  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  all  who  were  favored  by 
his  friendship,  and  the  cricle  of  his  influence  has 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance. Although  he  will  probably  be  most 
remembered  as  a  man  of  letters,  yet  his  literary 
pursuits  were  but  incidental  to  his  work  as  priest 
and  bishop.  His  personal  co-operation  with  char- 
itable and  educational  enterprises,  and  their  va- 
rious successes,  under  his  supervision  are  a 
standing  monument  to  his  active  interest  in  all 
things  that  make  for  human  betterment. 

During  his  life  time,  he  was  a  staunch  friend 
and  supporter  of  all  educational  institutions.  The 
Educational  Exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
eighteen  hundred  ninety-two,  owed  its  success  to 
Bishop  Spalding's  executive  ability,  and  the  Cath- 
olic L'niversity  at  Washington  claims  him  as  one 
of  her  founders.  The  personal  service  which  he 
rendered  to  that  institution,  during  its  early  his- 
tory, was  one  of  the  strongest  forces  tending  to- 
ward its  permanent  success.  Apart  from  being 
an  advocate  of  educational  institutions,  Bishop 
Spalding  was  a  personal  friend  of  St.  Mary's,  a 
fact  of  which  his  frequent  and  highly  appreciated 
visits  bear  witness. 

Bishop  Spalding  was  descended  from  a  famous, 
old  ecclesiastical  family  of  England,  while  the 
American  Spaldings  traced  their  origin  to  the 
colonial  days  of  Lord  Baltimore.    A  prominent 


man  in  that  time  was  Martin  John  Spalding, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  an  uncle  of  John 
Lancaster  Spalding.  This  inherited  influence  and 
the  environment  of  his  early  life  were  of  no  little 
consequence  in  the  development  of  his  ideas  and 
ideals.  From  his  Southern  birtli,  he  inherited  that 
marked  gentleness  and  sympathy,  that  made  him 
"All-  things  to  all  mien."  These  qualities  com- 
bined with  his  natural  gifts  attracted  every  one  to 
him  and  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  lova- 
ble, as  well  as  a  powerful  figure,  bold  within  and 
outside  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Besides  being  the  possessor  of  a  kindly  nature, 
Archbisliop  Spalding  was  a  man  endowed  with 
the  keenest  of  intellectual  powers.  His  profottnd 
introspection  acquainted  him  with  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind  and  gave  him  a  marvelous  in- 
sight into  the  minds  of  others.  It  was  when  he 
realized  the  importance  of  the  development  and 
education  of  the  intellect,  that  he  gave  expression 
to  his  theories  which  in  literature  have  merited 
for  him  a  conspicttous  place  among  the  foremost 
of  American  essayists. 

In  literature  then,  Spalding  is  known  chiefly  as 
a  prose  writer.  He  has  chosen  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  and  practical  worth  for  all  time. 
''Education  and  the  Higher  Life,"  "Things  of  the 
Mind,"  "Opportunity  and  Other  Essays," 
"Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Education"  are  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  most  widely  read  essays. 
In  these  volumes  Spalding  has  embodied  every 
true  and  vital  principle  of  Education  and  Culture. 

In  "Education  and  the  Higher  Life,"  Bishop 
Spalding  has  convinced  us  that  knowledge  without 
culture  is  worthless.  It  is  true  that  other  Edu- 
cators have  advanced  the  same  theory,  perhaps 
many  times,  yet  it  is  likewise  true,  that  while  they 
admitted  the  need  of  culture,  to  complete  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  mind,  they  did  not  point  out  the 
ideal  value  of  culture.  Bishop  Spalding  saw  the 
need  of  the  Christian  Ideal  of  Culture  and  the 
lack  of  it  in  the  present  educational  systems  of  the 
age.  His  ideal  of  education  is  the  culture  of  the 
heart,  along  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  he  insists  upon  the  former,  because  it 
will  stand  alone,  as  character,  even  though  intel- 
lectual education  fails.  For  he  says  :  "The  educa- 
tion which  trains  the  mind  is  desirable,  that  which 
forms  character  is  indispensible." 

It  seems  to  be  the  cry  of  the  age,  that  one  needs 
an  education  for  couDmercial  reasons.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  this  motive  were  allowed  to  become 
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tlu'  I'lul  of  ediicatinn,  our  entire  standard  of  soci- 
l[\  would  l)e  lowered.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  man  is  educated  to  fit  him  for  society, 
wherein  the  necessity  for  high  morality,  and  sound 
principles  has  been  and  always  will  be  essential. 

In  another  essay,  "Thoughts  and  Theories,"  we 
are  recalled  to  the  fact  that  religion  forms  the 
basis  in  the  development  of  this  higher  moral  life. 
I'or'it  follows  logically,  that  an  increase  of  moral 
worth  means  an  increase  of  faith  in  (lod.  If  we 
could  l)ut  possess  that  spark  of  nobility  which 
causes  us  to  rejoice  at  another's  success,  though 
we  ourselves  have  failed,  we  would  arrive  at  the 
highest  goodness  and  love  which  is  truth. 

1  besides  showing  us  the  need,  and  indisputaljle 
value  of  the  right  kind  of  education,  Archbishop 
Spalding  has  ])ointed  out  for  us  the  way  of  mak- 
ing the  most  use  of  it,  in  his  essay  on  "Oppor- 
tunity." Again  we  are  brought  to  realize  that 
Life  is  the  greatest  of  Opportunities,  and  conse- 
quentl\'  it  behooves  us  to  make  good  use  of  that 
rich  gift.  Time,  which  God  has  given  to  us  for  our 
self-improvement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
extensively,  in  order  to  improve  one's  self  as 
many  moderns  believe.  We  may  find  countless 
wealth  in  the  most  minute  objects  in  which  lessons 
await  to  be  learned.  If  then  we  would  observe 
closely  the  little  things  in  our  lives  and  immediate 
environment,  even  the  plainest  objects  and  our 
most  commonplace  experiences  would  be  inex- 
haustible sources  of  knowledge. 

At  length  in  "Things  of  the  Mind"  we  are 
brought  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  intellect  and  its  most  profound  and  abso- 
lute dut}-,  "Belief."  Through  belief  we  discover 
the  reasonableness  of  religion.  Through  belief 
we  are  led  to  do  the  acts  which  religion  demands, 
to  bring  us  to  the  end  for  which  we  exist.  Reli- 
gion then  should  not  only  be  the  foundation  of  all 
education,  but  the  continual  inspiration  and  guide 
throughout  the  entire  school  of  life.  It  is  by  im- 
I)lanting  this  fact  into  the  very  souls  of  our  youth 
that  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  order  of  soci- 
ety can  be  sustained.  Without  religion  there 
would  be  social  chaos,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  more  schools  would  include  religion  in  their 
curriculums  as  emphasized  by  Bishop  Spalding, 
there  would  be  fewer  criminals  in  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  education  Spalding  is  to  America 
what  Newman  is  to  England.  Both  upheld  the 
true  ideal  of  education  and  the  University..  In 
speaking  of  the  aim  of  a  University  Spalding  .says  : 


"A  I'niversity,  1  think,  is  not  so  nuich  a  place 
where  all  that  is  known  is  taught,  as  a  place  where 
luminous  and  noble  luinds  create  an  atmosphere 
which  it  is  impossible  to  breathe  and  not  feel  the 
((uickening  of  new  and  eager  hoi)es  and  aims." 

Newman  also  laid  stress  on  the  atmosphere  of 
a  University  rather  than  on  the  curriculum  of 
subjects.  Although  the  majority  of  Archbisho]) 
.S])alding's  essays  are  educational  in  character,  yet 
he  has  also  given  us  his  views  in  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics and  economics.  In  "Socialism  and  Labor," 
we  see  the  broad  .sympathetic  view  which  the 
l)ishop  has  for  the  poor  laboring  classes  anci  the 
remedies  which  he  proposed  to  better  their  condi- 
tions. 

In  all  of  the  essays  of  Bishop  Spalding,  the 
style  is  clear,  thorough  and  sincere.  His  words 
are  simi)le  and  he  writes  with  nuich  imagination 
and  feeling.  ISeing  a  priest  he  could  see  with 
mystic  vision  the  poetry  that  lay  hidden  from  the 
commou  eye :  being  a  ]Joet  he  could  give  to  the 
essay  that  fineness  of  distinction,  characteristic  of 
of  a  i)oetical  mind.  With  S])al(ling  then  the  style 
is  the  man,  and  his  books,  many  for  all  their  ex- 
cellence, are  but  reflections  of  this  great-souled 
writer  himself.  His  essays  have  an  unquestioned 
place  among  the  best  prose  in  our  language,  they 
speak  with  undisputed  authority  on  the  foremost 
educational  questions  of  the  day,  and  best  of  all 
they  perpetuate  and  communicate  to  us  the  same, 
strong  influence  of  this  foremost  of  American 
churchmen  and  educators. 

LORKTTO  ClENNON.  '17. 


MY  CHOICE. 

'Y    SEE  the  l)ir(ls  go  sailing  l)y, 

J  Ear  over  treetops  green,  off  in  the  .sky, 

"  .And  envy  thcni  their  feathery  wings 

Which  carry  them  beyond  earth's  sordid  things. 

I  see  the  clouds  athwart  tlie  lilue 

Of  Heaven,  reflecting  shades  of  rainbow  hue. 

And  wish  that  I,  as  they,  might  sail 

Above  the  common  path  of  earth's  worn  trail. 

And  yet  if  it  were  granted  me 
A  flying  bird  or  floating  cloud  to  be, 
This  wingless  life  I'd  choose  again, 
Content  to  'bide  gmong  my  fellow  men. 

Ed  tread  the  common  path  once  more 
And  live  life  better,  truer,  than  before; 
For  clouds  may  fade  and  wings  may  tire, 
But  Heaven  is  reached  on  pinions  of  desire. 

Erma  Sagendorph,  '18. 
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THE  SCRIBE. 

IS  hook  of  life  a  monk  prepares, 
Within  his  cloister's  quiet  space, 

With  careful  touch  and  loving  skill 
Each  perfect  letter  does  he  trace. 


Perhaps  tlie  lives  of  men  he  writes,  With  noljle  themes  for  daily  task, 
The  history  of  noble  deeds,  He  strives  with  all  his  strength  to  give 

Perchance  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  The  world  a  book  for  all  times  great, 
Whose  cross  the  way  to  heaven  leads.  A  liook  by  which  all  men  may  live. 

Are  we  not  like  this  monk  of  old. 

Scribes  all,  each  with  a  book  to  write? 
O  Master,  let  us  do  it  well, 

Show  us  the  way,  the  truth,  the  light. 

Teresa  Curry.  '17. 


ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION. 


^\  L'R  present  system  of  education  is  the  re- 
(  '  I  suit  of  a  steady  development.  ]ts  history 
presents  an  interesting  array  of  names  and 
facts ;  the  ideas  that  have  failed,  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Sparta  and  our  modern 
France ;  the  ideals  that  have  endured,  those  that 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  more  cultured 
Greeks,  as  part  of  their  heritage  to  the  world. 
These  ideals,  modified  and  elevated  by  Christian- 
ity, make  up  education  in  its  most  perfect  form. 
We  can  see  how  one  principle  grows  out  of  an- 
other, as,  the  need  for  reform  arises.  And 
though  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  radical 
movement  organized,  yet  there  have  been  educa- 
tors whose  opinions  have  more  or  less  influenced 
future  tendencies  along  this  line.  Tlie  Renaissance 
period  claims  many  of  these  men.  At  a  time  when 
a  revival  in  letters  was  being  made,  or  rather  be- 
ing manifested,  education  naturally  received  some 
amount  of  attention.  Among  those,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  matter,  Roger 
Ascham  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  He  holds 
a  high  place  in  the  list  of  schoolmen,  not  so 
much  because  of  any  preeminent  greatness,  but 
becau.se  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  written  account 
of  his  views. 

Roger  Ascham  was  an  English  Puritan,  born  in 
1515,  a  few  years  before  Luther's  break  with  the 
Church ;  and  so  from  his  youth  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  rejection 
of  authority,  which  characterized  the  Renaissance 
period.  In  his  case,  however,  it  worked  for  good 
in  so  far  as  it  gave  him  courage  to  advocate 
his  own  views,  individual,  as  they  were,  at  that 


time.  He  received  his  training  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  a  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  that  University.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  shown  a  ready  amount  of  pluck  apt- 
ness and  industry.  First,  as  an  instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Cambridge,  and  later,  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ascham  was 
brought  into  public  notice,  as  a  teacher  with  a 
method.  While  holding  the  position  of  instructor 
in  the  classics  at  Cambridge,  he  gathered  around 
himself  a  crowd  of  students  eager  for  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Though  not  the  first  to  hold  this  comprehensive 
view  of  education  and  its  aim,  yet  Ascham  was 
preeminently  ardent  and  sincere  in  the  conviction 
that  education  means  the  development  of  all 
man's  possibilities.  In  this  point  his  theory  bears 
special  significance  as  regards  our  modern  system. 
Character,  culture  and  mental  growth  were  the 
three  ends  towards  which  he  worked.  Modern 
education  in  the  government  schools  has  been  nar- 
rowed and  concentrated  upon  one  or  two  points — 
development  of  mentality  and  patriotic  citizenship. 
However,  Ascham's  methods  of  teaching  still  sur- 
vive, and  his  principles  are  being  followed  more 
and  more  closely. 

His  two  literary  works  are  "Toxophilus"  and 
"The  Schoolmaster."  The  composition  of  the  Tox- 
ophilus was  occasioned  by  an  accusation  brought 
against  him,  that  he  was  wasting  much  valuable 
time  in  practicing  archery.  And  so,  as  a  mild  re- 
tort, he  wrote  a  defense  of  the  sport.  It  was  in- 
tended both  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of  himself, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  interest  in  the  game. 
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I  le  regarded  it  as  an  elegant  and  useful  exercise 
for  students  like  himself.  Recreation  was  held 
by  him  to  be  as  important  as  study,  and,  in  fact,  a 
necessity  for  learning.  As  regards  literary  value, 
Toxophilus  is  even  today  an  example  of  good, 
vigorous  English. 

In  The  Schoolmaster  Ascham  has  set  forth 
his  views  on  the  method  of  teaching,  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  Humanistic  spirit.  Johnson  consid- 
ers it  "'perhaps  the  best  advice  that  has  even  been 
given  for  the  study  of  language."  Some  of  his 
ideas  were  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Humanists, 
but  those  reganHng  Latin  and  Greek  were  his 
own.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  double  trans- 
lation method.  He  always  insisted  on  a  clear, 
definite  knowledge  of  grammar  and  idiom,  strict 
attention  to  rules  and  construction,  as  illustrated 
in  the  text.  He  advocated  a  wise  sympathy  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  relying  on  gentleness  as 
the  only  road  to  success.  Praise  for  work  well 
done  he  highly  recommended,  "for,  I  assure  you," 
he  said,  "there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a 
good  wit  and  encourage  a  will  to  learning  as  is 
praise."  He  believed  in  imitation,  especially  for 
the  young.  To  facilitate  memory  he  constantly 
made  use  of  repetition  and  review.  As  regards 
discipline,  he  made  a  distinction  between  intel- 
lectual and  moral  failures.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  he  used  kindness  and  friendly  sympathy. 
Moral  failures  alone  called  for  severity.  Dislike 
for  study,  he  claimed  to  be  the  fault  of  the  teach- 
er, whose  duty  he  thought  was  to  create  interest, 
direct  study  and  to  make  easier  the  way  to 
learning. 

We  can  now  see  how  Ascham's  views  have 
much  in  common  with  our  modern  methods.  It 
has  taken  several  centuries  for  his  system  to  be 
adopted  and  to  become  the  basis  of  our  present 
system.  This  shows  how  slow  and  gradual  must 
be  the  development  of  any  organization  that  is 
to  reach  any  .state  of  perfection. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


DISCOVERY. 

Y  X  the  shadows  deep  at  night, — 
I  In  the  radiant  sunlight, — 

In  the  darkness,  in  the  bright 

Daytime,  I  have  reached  a  goal, 

I  have  found  thee,  O  my  soul ! 

For  this  joy  is  like  the  sun 

Or  the  stars  when  day  is  done ; 

Finding  thee  is  triumph  won. 

Mildred  Keily,  '19. 


SUPPLICATIO.M. 

LONE,  I  kneel  in  silent  prayer,  tonight. 
My  heart,  with  ardent  fervor  overflows. 

And  as  I  watch  Thy  sanctuary  lamp, 

My  soul  serenely  calm  and  peaceful  grows. 

Ah !  even  though  I  be  unworthy.  Lord, 

To  ask  that  Thou  shoulds't  deign  to  come  to  me. 

Unlock  the  secret  portal  of  my  heart, 
For  Thou,  alone,  dear  Master  hast  the  key. 

CiLAnVS  FiNNUP,  '18. 


GHOST.S  I  HAVE  SEEN. 

j  I V  V  tired  fingers  tried  to  manage  the  relrac- 
/  \  tory  pen,  my  half  closed  eyes  made  vain 
J  attempts  to  open,  my  weary  brain  thought 
as  best  it  could,  but  it  was  useless.  I  had  never 
seen  ghosts  and  I  was  too  exhausted  to  draw 
imaginary  sketches  of  them.  My  English  paper 
would  not  be  in  but  surely  it  was  not  my  fault ! 
I  relaxed,  preparing  to  give  myself  up  to  the  de- 
licious enjoyment  of  a  badly  needed  sleep  when 
someone  spoke. 

"You've  never  seen  ghosts?  Well,  I'll  have  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  species." 

It  was  an  effort  but  I  opened  my  eyes.  A  re- 
ally, truly  ghost  stood  before  me.  He,  for  it 
was  a  man  and  at  St.  Mary's,  was  clothed  in 
kingly  robes  and  looked  spectral  enough  to  please 
the  most  exacting.  I  gasped  with  astonishment 
when  I  realized  that  it  was  my  friend  of  the 
classics,  Macbeth.  Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
speak. 

The  ghost,  however,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion.   "Here  are  two  of  my  favorite  apparitions." 

I  gazed  spell-bound.  There  in  mid-air  was  a 
suspended  dagger.  Its  hilt  was  brightest  steel 
but  its  blade  was  covered  with  congealed  blood. 
Close  to  the  air-drawn  sword  was  a  second  spec- 
tre. Marley's  ghost  never  had  less  substance  than 
did  this  shade  of  Banquo.  His  white  transparent 
flesh  was  stained  with  blood ;  his  claw-like  hands 
stretched  out  lor  the  scc])tre,  held  by  Macbeth. 

It  was  horrible !  I  looked  imploringly  at  Mac- 
beth. "Do  take  them  away.  I've  had  enough  of 
ghosts  to  do  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'' 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  shuddered. 

"Wake  up,  you  silly  goose,  I  just  came  in  for 
a  second  to  ask  you  if  you  had  started  your  Eng- 
lish."   I  heard  these  words  as  in  a  dream. 

My  eyes  opened.  There  was  Catherine  bend- 
ing over  my  desk,  on  which  lay  a  blank  paper 
with  the  title  "Ghosts  I  Have  Seen." 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 
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A  DREAM. 

T  (lawn's  first  ray  I  hear  your  voice, 

It  calls  me  softly  to  rejoice, 

To  work,  to  love,  to  understand. 

To  reach  a  goal  by  love's  dream  planned. 

Ranembered  laughter  soft  and  fleet 

Is  filled  with  visions  incomplete ; 

The  haunting  gladness  of  your  smile 

Lingers  to  charm  me  for  awhile, 

And  comes  again  when  night  draws  near; 

Lady  of  Dreams,  my  mother  dear! 

Mary  Lightfoot,  '19. 


THE  BIG  THIXGS. 


V\  XN.A  looked  dreamil}'  into  the  cheery  fire- 
LA  place  in  the  library  of  the  spaciou.s  Smith 
/  home,  imconscioiis  that  her  slender,  white 
fingers  were  disarranging  the  usually  neat  golden 
brown  hair.  "This  is  the  first  of  March  and  I 
want  to  leave  for  New  York  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,"  she  mused.  "I  can  get  some  excellent 
ideas  for  my  charity  work  besides  seeing  some 
good  plays  and  operas." 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the  short 
quick  step  of  her  sister,  Bess,  who  came  into  the 
room  with  an  armful  of  books. 

"Just  think,  .Knna,  only  three  months  more  and 
I  shall  be  a  college  graduate.  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  one  big  event,  all  my  life, 
and  now  that  it  is  so  near  'I  have  to  pinch  myself 
to  see  if  1  am  really  awake." 

Bess  was  the  younger  of  the  two  girls,  and  to 
most  people  less  attractive  than  her  sister  whose 
charming  manner  fascinated  all.  Life  was  a  se- 
rious problem  to  Bess,  although  Anna  had  long 
ago  decided  that  neither  the  family  nor  Bess  half 
appreciated  her  noble  plans  for  doing  charity 
work. 

"T  don't  see  what  all  that  knowledge  is  going 
to  do  for  you,  Bess,  if  you  don't  apply  it  by  help- 
ing the  ])oor  and  down-trodden.  Now  I  think 
that  I  am  really  making  worth  while  plans,  for  I 
intend  to  do  big  things  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself.    When  I  go  " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  clear,  decided 
voice  of  their  invalid  mother's  nurse  calling  them 
to  come  quickly  to  their  mother's  bed  side.  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  a  patient  sufferer  for  many 
months,  but  today  she  had  taken  a  decided  turn 
for  the  worse.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  said 
the  one  thing  necessary  for  her  was  absolute 


c^uiet.  She  must  not  be  worried  or  bothered 
about  anything  around  the  house. 

"Whatever  shall  we  do  about  managing  the 
house  and  looking  after  the  children,  Bess,  with 
you  in  school  and  me  in  New  York?'' 

"Couldn't  you  postpone  your  New  York  trip 
until  school  is  out,  Anna?" 

"How  could  I  do  that?  Mr.  King,  a  world  fa- 
mous lecturer  on  Charity  and  Its  Benefits,  is  to  be 
there  this  month,  and  if  I  ever  intend  to  do  big 
things  I'll  have  to  begin  now.  Besides  I've  been 
planning  on  this  trip  for  perfect  ages  and  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  give  it  up.  You  and  father  can 
surely  keep  things  going  until  mother  is  up  again." 

Bess  walked  over  to  the  window  to  hide  the 
tears  that  just  wouldn't  stay  back.  Must  she 
give  up  the  one  dream  of  her  life?  The  thought 
made  her  sick,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
Some  one  had  to  run  the  house  and  look  after  the 
younger  children.  Anna  was  too  busy  learning 
to  do  big  things  in  charity  even  to  think  of  stay- 
ing at  home. 

Troubled  and  sad,  Bess  ran  up  stairs  to  fight 
the  battle  out  alone.  A  few  minutes  later  when 
her  father  called  her,  she  came  down  calm  and 
smiling. 

"I've  decided  to  wait  for  my  degree  until  next 
year,  Daddy  dear,  because  I'm  all  worn  out  now 
and  I'd  much  rather  try  to  take  mother's  place 
and  do  all  the  little  duties  she  did  for  us  all. 
Then,  too,  Anna  won't  have  to  give  up  her  charity 
work." 

Mr.  Smith  took  his  brave  little  daughter's  hand 
in  his  and  squeezed  it  hard. 

''You  are  a  true  little  woman,  Bess.    I  see  you 

have  already  learned  what  tlie  really  big  things  of 

life  are."  ,,o 

Kuril  Beatty,  18. 
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BLUFF? 


"(Say,  Joe,  m)'  double-barrel  sure  is  hot.  J 

\  bet  it  would  melt  the  steel,  if  1  shot  it  ar.y 
y  more.  Is  your  rifle  clean?  Boy!  Tvook 
at  my  double-barrel  shine?" 

iirwin  took  great  delight  in  talking  about  his 
first  real  shotgun,  which  was  three  days  old.  He 
was  a  strong  lad  of  twelve  years,  and  the  captain 
of  his  baseball  team,  therefore,  he  owned  the 
dollar  and  a  half  glove,  the  bat,  and  the  base-ball 
field ;  besides,  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
afraid  of  no  one. 

His  work  of  polishing  his  new  toy  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  call  to  the  telephone. 

"Yes,  sir,  this  is  Erwin  Le  Blanc.'' 

"Ah-h-h!"  Pause. 

"Yes,  Sheriff  Giles,  yes  sir.  I-I-I've  been  over 
to  the  Neches  Iron  Works,  shootin'  blackbirds .'' 

Another  short  pause,  during  which  Erwin's 
naturally  dark  complexion  grew  pale. 

"Alright  sir,  I'll  come." 

Then  he  snapped  the  receiver  back  to  its  place, 
and  cjuietly  stole  down  the  stairs.  His  dark  eyes 
once  hidden  by  his  fat,  rosy  cheeks,  now  seemed 
lo  be  the  largest  part  of  his  face.  He  looked  to 
his  right,  to  his  left,  and  at  intervals  he 
turned  around.  Something  mysterious  was  in 
the  atmosphere. 

He  went  to  the  side  entrance  and  yelled  in  a 
commanding  voice. 

"Joe.  Hurry  up!  Bring  me  my  gun!  Leave 
the  blackbirds  there,  and  gowan  home,  I'm  not 
goina  play  any  more  tonight." 

.A^fter  dismissing  his  companion,  Erwin  went 
into  the  library,  and  in  its  darkest  corner  hid  him- 


self among  the  cushions  of  the  davenport.  There 
he  thought  and  worked,  and  worked  and  thought. 

How  could  he  tell  his  father  that  Sheriff  Giles 
had  caught  him  sliooting  birds  within  the  city 
limits?  And  worse,  he  had  to  go  to  court, — 
Judge  Dowling's  court,  tomorrow  at  nine  o'clock. 
I'ut  the  worst  of  all,  he  would  lose  his  gun,  for 
his  father  would  think  that,  the  be.st  way  of  pun- 
ishing a  little  boy.  In  this  secluded  place  he  sat 
ten  minutes.  It  seemed  hours.  Presently  the 
sharp,  repeated  ring  of  the  telephone  startled  him. 
Could  this  be  Sheriff  Giles  or  Papa?  He  hesi- 
tated.   Then  picking  up  the  receiver,  he  began  : 

"Hello,  this  is  1096." 

"Erwin  LeBlanc." 

There  was  a  big  commotion  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  and  the  hearty  laughter  of  several  men 
vibrated  in  his  ear.  That  was  the  whole  police 
force,  he  thought,  and  they  were  glad  to  catch  a 
little  boy.  He  saw  himself  in  the  police-patrol, 
and  on  his  way  to  jail.  Goose  flesh  stood  out  on 
him  and  shivers  ran  up  and  down  his  back.  The 
voices  continued,  in  a  tantalizing  manner.  A 
change — 

"Am  I  hearing  things — or  is  that  Uncle  .\sa's 
voice,"  he  mumbled. 

Half  laughing  and  half  crying,  Erw'in  :re- 
alized  that  the  men  in  the  office  of  the  Neches 
Iron  Works,  saw  him  killing  birds  near  the  en- 
gine room,  and  were  playing  a  joke  on  him.  His 
pride  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  regained  his 
speech,  and  burst  out  in  a  courageous  voice: 

"Aw,  Uncle  Asa,  I  knew  it  was  you  all  the 

LoRETTO  Broussard,  '18. 


SEPTEMBER  FIRST. 

Aw,  felluhs,  wot's  the  use  o'  livin', 

If  yuh  gotta  go  tuh  school, 
Though  Dad  sez,  if  yuh  don't  go, 

Yuh'll  grow  up  tuh  be  a  fool. 

There's  readin',  writin',  an'  'rithmetic  Gotta  be  polite,  an'  wear  a  tie, 
An'  a  hundred  other  things —  An'  say  "Yes  Ma'am"  an'  "Please," 

Like  gography  an'  grammer,  An'  keep  your  eyes  down  on  yer  book, 
That  the  first  o'  September  brings.  'Stead  of  gazin'  out  at  the  trees. 

There's  three  months  in  the  summer, 

O,  them  other  nine! 
Gee,  if  /  cud  have  the  say, 

There'd  be  no  school  for  mine ! 


IvA  McDonald. 
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INTELLECT  VS.  THE  HEART. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  special  needs  in 
the  training  of  the  young  generation.  Men  of 
niihtary  age  and  fitness  are  sacrificing  their  abiH- 
ties,  their  ambitions,  their  very  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country's  defense.  They  are  lauded  for 
their  services  which,  to  be  sure,  well  deserve  such 
prai.se.  Is  that  patriotism  less  true  which  urges 
our  }  oung  men  and  women,  not  old  enough  to  go 
to  the  front  to  equip  themselves  mentally  and 
physically  for  the  future  ?  There  will  be  a  need 
for  a  larger  number  of  adequately  trained  Amer- 
icans than  ever  before  to  fill  the  demand  for  na- 
tional service.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  possess  themselves 
in  patience.  It  behooves  them  to  mobilize  the 
physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral  efficiency  of 
our  youth,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  service 
they  could  afiford,  not  only  to  face  the  present 
stupendous  problems  but  also  'Tor  the  trying  days 
of  reconstruction  when  peace  is  at  last  attained." 

In  no  better  way  can  these  demands  be  met 
than  by  College  and  University  training.  The 
I  'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the 
lUilletin  issued  August  30,  warns  parents  against 
keeping  their  children  out  of  school.  Further,  he 
declares  that  while  we  are  fighting  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Democracy,  we  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  it  strong  and  efficient  in  every 
way.  "This  will  depend  upon  the  school  more 
than  on  any  other  one  agency." 

The  training  of  the  intellect  alone  cannot  be  the 
chief  aim.  Of  far  more  value  is  the  development 
of  the  heart  for  it,  in  a  large  measure,  directs  the 
other  faculties.  .\  skilled  artisan  may  prove  him- 
self to  be  either  a  traitor  or  a  patriot.  His  heart 
is  the  guide  post  to  point  out  the  way. 

Deciding  to  go  to  College  is  not  the  finis  of  the 


(juestion.  The  choice  ought  to  "be  made  of  the 
school  eminent  in  serving  its  country.  St.  Mary's 
has  ever  prized  as  her  standard  the  development 
of  character  and  the  formation  of  right  ideals. 
Patriotism,  ingrained  in  her  very  life,  which  so- 
licited the  highest  praise  from  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  the  keynote  of  her  train- 
ing. She  claims  it  as  one  of  her  fundamental 
principles,  thus  keeping  clearly  before  her  the 
well-regulated  balance  between  the  intellect  and 
heart. 


SCHOOLDAYS— WE.WIXG  TIME. 

Life  has  been  compared  to  a  stream  flowing  to 
the  ocean  of  eternity ;  to  a  flower  which  today  is, 
and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  ;  to  a  year 
with  its  four  seasons  ;  but  no  sybmol  of  life  seems 
more  fitting  than  that  of  a  shuttle  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  warp  that  stretches  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  With  the  first  pulsations  of  the 
human  heart,  this  ceaseless  shuttle  of  time  be- 
gins it  swift  miovenient,  and  stops  not  until  the 
Designer  of  oiir  life's  fabric  cuts  the  thread. 
Upon  the  loom  is  stretched  the  basis  of  our  work ; 
every  shade  of  the  various  designs  to  be  woven 
therein,  outlined  in  the  warp,  while  underneath 
is  a  pattern  which,  though  unseen  to  the  ordinary 
looker-on,  guides  the  weaver. 

The  material  which  we  are  to  use  is  adapted  to 
our  needs,  and  every  moment  of  time,  every  gift 
of  mind  and  heart,  has  its  place  in  this  mystical 
tapestry.  In  the  beginning  of  our  work,  that  is, 
in  the  days  of  our  childhood  and  youth,  the  soft 
neutral  tints  of  the  background  are  crossed  by 
threads  bearing  the  colors  of  kindness  and  af- 
fection, all  glowing  with  the  rudy  tinge  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  fire  of  the  hearth,  round  which 
are  gathered  mother  and  father,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  watch  with  loving  eyes  the  shuttle 
moving  in  and  out.  Then  no  special  design  is 
apparent,  but  somehow  the  work  goes  on,  and 
oftentimes  on  looking  back  to  examine  the  result 
of  our  years  of  labor,  we  find  the  weaving  of 
youth  tide  gave  a  much  finer  fabric  than  that  of 
later  periods  of  our  toil.  As  life  progresses,  we 
do  not  receive  the  .same  help  which  was  given  us 
before,  and  we  unaided  by  friends,  must  guide  the 
flying  shuttle.  Knots  of  temper  and  tangled 
threads  of  discontent  must  be  smoothed,  and 
threads  bearing  the  colors  of  pride  or  envy  must 
be  rejected,  for  such  tints  fade  in  the  light  of 
Divine  scrutiny. 
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riie  tapestry  of  no  two  ])crsoiis  is  tlic  same. 
Some  designs  are  a  seemingly  monotonous  com- 
l)ination  of  sulxUied  colors,  in  a  vague,  indefinite 
etjuventionalized  ])atlern  ;  others  behold  the  shut- 
tle of  life  carrying  on  in  its  work  strong  threads 
of  ])urpose,  deep  rich  colors  which  stand  out  in 
contrast  against  the  background  of  cheerfully 
sustained  sorrow.  True  the  design  woven  is  not 
seen  in  all  lights,  but  when  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  it  is  a  source  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
if  only  the  work  is  well  done.  Often  our  courage 
grows  faint,  and  as  we  note  the  tangled  web 
made  by  our  swift-moving  threads,  we  would 
fain  stop  our  work,  or  sit  idly  and  let  some  other 
hand  take  up  our  divinely-ai)pointed  task.  But 
there  comes  to  us  what  is  a  sjj^cial  aid  all  through 
life,  namely,  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  our  work,  and  this  turns  our  minds  to  noble 
ideals,  noble  models,  and  we  continue  our  labors, 
feeling  that  we  will  be  content  if  only  the  hues  of 
self-sacrifice  and  industry  appear  in  life's  design. 

"Like  a  l)lin(l  spinner  in  tlie  sun 

I  tread  niy  day.s : 
T  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

.Appointed  ways ; 
I  know  not  why,  hut  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place. 
In  some  great  fahric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 

My  threads  will  have." 

Yes,  there  is  the  secret  of  success.  If  we  re- 
meniiber  always  that  the  fabric  is  to  endure,  our 
energy  will  never  falter ;  we  will  guide  the  shuttle 
carefully  and  cheerfully,  singing  in  our  hearts, 
because  we  are  working  not  for  time,  but  for  eter- 
nity. 

LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Lest  perhaps  man,  having  no  previous  existence, 
might  feel  strange  coming  into  a  world  completely 
furnished,  God  traced  a  semblance  in  nature  to 
]M-epare  the  way  for  the  human  race.  Some  peo- 
ple resemble  the  sunshine,  while  others  have  a 
likeness  to  rain.  The  happy  fellowship  of  one 
with  the  other  reflects  in  a  bright  rainbow  the  hid- 
den beauties  of  both.  Latent  abilities,  as  mois- 
ture under  favorable  conditions,  realize  themselves 
into  delicately  wrought  snowfiakes.  Why  is  it 
that  a  maiden  is  compared  to  tb.e  modest  violet? 
Do  not  souls  of  plants  display  material  virtues? 


The  tiller  of  the  scjil  looks  with  scorn  upon  the 
field-dai.sy.  The  object  of  the  admirable  fight  for 
existence  is  to  lend  beauty  to  its  country.  Truly 
its  patriotism  is  worthy  of  imitation.  I  low  often 
is  an  attempt  made  to  solve  God's  purpose  in 
creating  the  star?  Glorious  sentinels  far  above 
the  region  of  earth,  do  they  watch  like  the  faithful 
guardian  angel  over  man.  A  lily  bulb  is  planted, 
in  the  spring  it  grows,  blossoms,  and  tlien  dies. 
Is  death  the  final  attainment  of  its  being?  No, 
far  from  it,  it  is  the  means  by  which  an  ad- 
vance towards  the  perfection  of  its  existence  is 
made.  Thus  it  is  with  man,  who  plants  the  bare 
grain  during  his  lifetime,  that  which  he  sows  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die  first.  These  sem- 
blances are  the  commendatory  letters  which  God 
inscribed  in  nature  before  He  sent  man  to  earth. 
Now  if  the  race  cares,  it  may  read  at  leisure  its 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  world. 


ANYBODY. 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  best  known  ])er.son 
in  the  world?  Ili  tell  you.  Anybody.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  popular  he  is? 
You  never  care  to  have  No-body  at  your  i)arty  or 
Everybody  at  your  wedding  but  on  all  occasion^ 
you  will  find  Anybody  is  a  universal  favorite. 
That  he  is  a  brilliant  man  there  is  no  doubt  for  he 
i^  doctor,  lawyer  and  plumber  and  much  more. 
I  feel  cjuite  sure.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  found  this 
out.  When  Auntie  fell  and  broke  her  leg  I  ran 
to  her  and  said  : 

"I'll  call  a  doctor — whom  do  you  wish?" 

She  answered :  "O,  Anybody."  Then  when 
(irandpa  lay  dying  I  heard  him  say  to  Grandma 
when  she  asked  what  lawyer  he  wanted. 

"Call  Anybody."  And  mother  told  dad  when 
the  pipes  had  bursted  in  the  cellar  and  Myers,  the 
plumber,  was  out  of  town. 

"Hurry,  get  Anybody."  But  I  feel  quite  sad 
for  the  fate  that  awaits  Anybody  for  I  like  him. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jennie  Perkins,  the 
sour  old  maid  that  lives  on  the  hill  has  set  her  cap 
for  him,  because  I  overheard  her  telling  Sallie 
Jenkins  in  confidence  that  she  would  like  to 
marry.    And  when  Sally  asked — 

"Who?'*  she  sighed  and  answered, 

"Oh  !  Anybody." 
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TO  THE 

ST.  .MARVS  XOTRE  DAME  COLLEGE  CELT,  OE  CHICAGO,  THE  ALLMXAE 

AND  STL'DEXTS: 


While  expressing  her  own  grateful  apjirecia- 
tion  of  your  recent  generous  proposal  and  its  im- 
mediate fulfilment,  St.  Mary's  takes  a  motherly 
pride  in  placing  before  you  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing letters : — - 

ST.  PATRICK'S  CHURCH 
718  \V.  Adams  St. 

CHKAGO 

August  31,  1917. 

The  Rev.  Mother  Pauline, 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Rez\  and  Dear  Mother  : — 

Your  draft  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  i)aya- 
ble  to  Mrs.  Casey,  has  been  endorsed  by  her  and 
handed  to  Major  Lavin,  for  our  Ambulance  and 
Hospital  Eund,  for  which  I  extend  to  you  and  to 
St.  ]\Iary's  Notre  Dame  College  Club,  Alumnae 
and  students  the  most  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation of  every  member  of  the  Second  Regiment 
Illinois  Infantry. 

I  compliment  you  on  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
manifested  by  the  ([uick  and  generous  response  of 
the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  to  our  call  for  assistance. 
Xot  only  do  the  ''boys  of  the  Second"  and  the 
people  of  Chicago  honor  you  and  your  girls  for 
your  sacrifice,  but  .\lmighty  God  has  no  doubt 
already  blessed  you  and  will  continue  to  bless  you 
for  it:  for,  if  a  drink  of  cold  water,  given  in  His 
name  is  rewarded,  how  much  greater  the  reward 
when  that  which  is  given  will  enable  us  to  minister 
more  eflfectively  not  only  to  the  physical  needs  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  but  to  their  spiritual  as 
well. 

The  Ambulance  is  complete  and  it  is  even  now 
in  use,  since  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  some 
few  of  our  men  to  the  Base  Hospital.  We  hope 
it  will  be  with  us  wherever  we  go :  for  we  are 
proud  of  it.  It  will  be  the  means  of  ins]nring  us 
to  greater  things,  because  we  see  in  it  a  material 
expression  of  the  good  will  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  Catholic  student-body  in  this  country  of  ours. 

Though  you  have  enabled  us  to  leave  home  with 
the  best  equipped  Regimental  hospital  in  Illinois, 
we  are  certain  that  even  greater  gifts  will  follow ; 


for  now  that  St.  Mary's  has  become  part,  as  it 
were,  of  our  regiment,  we  will  participate  in  your 
numerous  prayers  and  communions.  This  is,  in- 
deed, of  all  importance,  and  this  we  desire  with  all 
our  hearts.  Ask  Almighty  God  to  make  and  keep 
us  good  Christian  soldiers,  that  we  may  do  honor 
to  our  God  and  to  our  flag.  Eor  those  of  us  who 
will  not  return  from  the  field  of  battle  pray  that 
God  may  be  lenient  with  us  and  condone  our 
faults. 

Assuring  you  and  your  loyal  co-patriots  of  our 
prayers  for  your  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
and  bestowing  upon  all  of  you  my  humble  bless- 
ing, I  remain. 

Yours  in  Christ, 


(  SlCN'El)  ) 


Ri:\-.  Jonx  L.  O'Donnell, 

1st.  Lt.  &  Chaplain 
2nd.  Til.  Infantry 


ILLINOIS  XATIOXAL  GUARD 
Company  MC,  Second  Infantry  ■ 
2653  Madison  St. 

Chicago,  August  v30,  l')17. 

AIoTHKR  Pauline, 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 
Xotre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mother  PaiiHiic  : — 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  the  Sisters  of  your  great 
order.  The  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  College  Club 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Maude  Clifford  Casey,  its  Pres- 
ident, St.  Mary's  Alumnae  and  students  in  behalf 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  2nd.  Regiment  In- 
fantry, Illinois  National  Guard,  for,  the  very 
generous  gift  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  S?1600.0n 
'to  apply  on  our  ambulance  and  its  upkeep,  whicli 
will  always  be  remembered  and  appreciated  and 
labeled  as  coming  from  your  College. 

Hoping  you  will  remember  the  boys  of  our 
Regiment  in  your  Prayers  and  thanking  you 
again.  I  am. 

Yours  gratefully. 


(.signed) 


AIajor  J.  Al.  Lavin, 
Commanding  Medical  Corps 

att.  2nd.  Ill,  Inf.,  N.  G. 
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CiLRANINGS. 


The  iiiontli  of  Sc])tember  is  ;i  most  auspicious 
one  in  which  to  Ijegiii  the  scliool  year,  for  it  is  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.  i  lie  days  which  coniineniorate  lier  Na- 
tivity, her  L'onii)assion  and  her  Mercy,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Name  of  Alary,  mark  the  calendar 
of  the  montii  :  therefore,  should  we  rejoice  at  our 
Mother's  honor,  and,  dedicating  to  her  our 
studies  and  our  labors,  beg  her  gracious  assistance 
that  success  may  crown  our  efiforts. 

(ireeting  and  a  warm  welcome  to  those  who 
come  as  strangers  to  St.  Mary's,  with  assurance 
that  they  will  soon  feel  "Quite  at  home"  and  for 
the  returning  children,  a  mother's  arms  are  opened 
wide. 

The  existing  military  operations  have  carried 
into  camp  many  relatives  and  friends  of  St. 
Mary's  students  and  benefactors  and  a  kindred 
feeling  makes  us  share  in  their  sacrifice.  While 
our  prayers  and  hopes  are  for  speedy  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace,  yet  would  we  urge  all  to  render 
loyal  service  to  country  and  to  (iod. 

Through  Thk  Chimes,  the  faculty  and  students 
of  St.  Mary's  send  greetings  and  every  wish  for 
success  to  the  "New  school,'' — St.  Theodore's, 
opened  in  Chicago  on  September  10,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kearns,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

Among  the  marriage  announcements  received  is 
that  of  Miss  Josephine  Foster,  former  Director 
of  St.  Mary's  Domestic  Science  Department,  to 
Mr.  Bert  A.  Reiter  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Congratulations  and  the  very  best  of  wishes  are 
extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reiter. 

One  of  the  delightful  surprises  of  summer  va- 
cation which  awaits  the  students  is  a  beautiful 
shrine  of  the  Sacred  1  leart  which  crowns  the 
northeast  campus. 

The  new  pupils  look  in  astonishment  at  the 
gatherings  here  and  there,  in  nooks  and  corners 
in  secret  gossips.  They're  only  the  "old  girls," 
discussing  the  various  changes  in  class-rooms,  etc. 

Baby  Eileen  and  Beatrice  will  be  missed  by 
more  than  the  Minims :  they  are  to  spend  the  year 
at  our  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Ft.  Wayne. 

Attention  and  highest  commendation  must  be 
given  to  the  article,  "Americanism  Set  Forth  by 
Catholic  Education,"  by  Mr.  Paul  R.  Martin  of 
the  Indiana  Catholic. 


Daily  visitors  to  the  Cha])el  of  Loreto  will  be 
])leased  to  note  the  newly-erected  apjiroach  to  that 
favorite  shrine. 

In  res])onse  to  the  following  wedding  announce- 
ments, St.  .Mary's  heartily  congratulates  the  for- 
tunate gentlemen  and  wishes  every  future  happi- 
ness to  her  children:  Ellen  May  Little  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Francis  Skrinar  of  joliet.  111.;  Mary 
Maud  Brown  to  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Schwarting  of 
Waco,  Texas ;  Margaret  Clare  Bohart  to  Mr. 
Jonas  Wesley  Wehrli  of  Maitland,  Mo.:  and 
Marjorie  Bertling  to  Mr.  Alan  Douglas  R.  Gallo- 
way of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Among  the  former  students  welcomed  by  Alma 
Mater  during  the  summer  were:  Mesdames 
Mary  Cochran-Ryan,  .Anna  Cunnea-Fitzgibbon, 
Angela  Dillon-Connor,  I'auline  Murfey-Sauter. 
Louise  Edwards-O'Donnell.  Stella  Simpscju- 
Thorson,  Jeannette  Herbert-Schoeller,  Emma 
Herbert-Finkl,  Agnes  English-Rend,  Esther  Sof- 
fel-\'olkman,  Hattie  Legner-Erickson,  Elizabeth 
Ivasper-Pryor,  Elizabeth  Welter-Daly,  Mary 
Welter-Katzenberger ;  Misses  Mary  Whalcn, 
Christine  Hearn,  Katherine  Kern,  Irene  Finnu]), 
Alice  Kennedy,  Helen  Holland,  Mildred  Crull, 
-Mabel  Radican,  Mildred  Keily,  Frances  Rothert, 
Adelaide  Hopfinger,  Helen  Comerford  and  Mar- 
garet Mitchell. 


JUST  A  LITTLE. 

O  what's  the  use  of  worrying 

If  'tis  worry  makes  us  old. 
And  what's  the  use  of  sighing 

If  'tis  sighing,  we  are  told 
That  makes  our  troubles  greater 

And  increases  them  ten-fold. 

Just  learn  to  flee  the  shadows; 

If  your  heart  becomes  less  bright. 
And  learn  to  take  the  hill-tops 

If  the  vales  are  hid  in  night 
There  are  those  w-ho  know  your  toiling 

Is  to  make  their  burdens  light. 

If  from  behind  the  shadow. 

Comes  your  smile,  still  shining  through 
You've  won,  and  find  your  victory 

Has  made  a  friend  for  you. 
So  give  the  world  your  sunshine 

And  to  all  a  smile  that's  true. 

I.  F. 
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I  low  truly  verified  in  llie  tragic  deatli  of  Miss 
Mary  Agnes  O'Xeill.  June  28,  were  the  words  of 
the  Master.  "Ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour." 

I'ired  with  amhition  and  high  hope.  Miss 
0"Xeill  left  St.  Mary's  for  Xew  York  City, 
where  she  was  to  have  taken  a  special  course  jjre- 
paratory  to  her  resumption  of  the  work  which 
she  had  so  successfully  carried  on  as  Director  of 
St.  Mary's  School  of  Expression. 

God's  ways  are  not  ours ;  strong  in  faith  and 
devotion  fostered  by  the  daily  Communions  of 
many  months.  Miss  O'Xeill  met  her  death  in  that 
ill-fated  car  accident  on  the  (Jorge  Route  at 
Xiagara  Falls. 

Although  she  had  been  but  a  vear  at  St.  Mary's, 
her  pleasant  simplicity  of  manner  and  excellent 
work  which  merited  highest  praise  won  for  Miss 
O'X^eill  many  friends  among  the  members  of  the 


faculty  and  students  to  whom  her  death,  startling 
in  its  suddenness,  was  a  severe  shock  and  the 
cause  of  sincere  regret. 

To  her  father,  the  Honorable  T.  J.  O'Xeill, 
State  Senator  of  Oklahoma,  her  sister  and  broth- 
ers, St.  Mary's  acknowledges  her  own  loss  and 
reiterates  her  words  of  symi)athy  and  consola- 
tit)n. 

"Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God."  *         *  =;= 

In  the  sorrows  that  have  recently  come  to  them, 
St.  Mary's  also  offers  loving  sympathy  to  Sarah 
Smyth-Wales,  Nellie  Smyth-Nacey,  Mary  Smyth- 
Xelson  and  Jane  Smyth.  Lucy  Coontz,  Teresa 
Curry,  Anna  Ralston,  Artie  Cowan,  Cecilia  Mur- 
phy, Helen  and  Catherine  Betz. 

May  their  hearts  be  comforted,  and  may  their 
loved  ones  rest  in  peace. 


A  CLUSTER  OF  SXOWDROPS 

(For  a  Religious  Reception  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snow) 

IDSU.MMER  snow  upon  a  Roman  hill. 
The  Esquiline,  one  August  long  ago, 
Gave  clients  of  Our  Lady  b\e:t  to  know 
The  site  whereon,  according  to  her  will. 
Should  rise  a  votive  church,  a  shrine  that  still 
Across  the  centuries  that  mark  time's  flow 
Bids  artist-souls  with  deepest  rapture  glow 
And  Christian  hearts  with  love  of  Mary  thrill. 

Each  convent-home,  by  Faith's  clear  vision  seen, 

Like  snow-capped  hill  gleams  pure  and  white  aho\  e 
The  soiled  and  sordid  world  of  struggles  mean. 

Of  tepid  faith  and  hope,  and  selfish  love : 
And  Novices,  life's  fairest  flowers  that  blow, 
Are  snowdrops  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Arthuk  B.\rrv  O'Xeill,  C.  S.  C. 

August  5,  1917. 


RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 


When  one  considers  the  trend  of  the  time,  the 
prevalent  desire  for  independence,  ease  and  com- 
fort, it  is  surprising  to  find  souls  who,  realizing 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice,  are  ready 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  All  the  world  wonders  to  see  women 
in  the  freshness  of  youth  turn  away  from  its  allur- 


ing pleasures  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God  by  poverty,  submission  and  mortification. 
Yet  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  never  without 
laborers  for  His  vineyard  and  year  after  year 
He  finds  generous  hearts  cheerfully  responsive 
to  their  Master's  call. 

The  spirit  of  the  act  of  consecration  has  in  all 
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ages  been  the  same,  tlioiit;!!  fonnalilics  accom- 
panying the  act  (hlifer  in  various  reHgious  com- 
munities. It  is  always  an  impressive  siglit  ami 
the  Church  has  set  apart  most  beautiful  and  sol- 
emn ceremonies  for  such  occasions.  This  was 
fully  realized  by  the  visitors  at  St.  Mary's  who 
were  privileged  to  assist  at  the  ceremonies  which 
closed  the  retreats  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

THE  RECKPTION. 

l"hc  crowning  feature  of  the  Retreat  for 
Novices  and  Postulants,  August  5,  was  the  Re- 
ception, when  16  young  ladies  received  the  habit 
of  the  Congregation  and  entered  upon  the  two 
years'  training  required  for  temporary  vows. 
Their  names  in  the  world  and  those  by  which 
they  will  afterwards  be  known  are : 

Miss  Catherine  Tuomey,  Listowel,  Ireland,  Sister  M. 
Dominic ;  Miss  Catherine  Shanley,  Letrim,  Ireland,  Sis- 
ter M.  Josina;  Miss  Mary  M.  Donnelly,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, Sister  M.  Giovanni;  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanratty, 
Sacramento,  California,  Sitter  M.  Hughanna ;  Miss 
Helen  G.  Coen,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Sister  M.  Ellen 
C.'irlos;  Miss  Irene  Kolb,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Sis- 
ter M.  Elena  Irene ;  Miss  Magdalena  Merkel,  Chelsea, 
Michigan,  Sister  M.  VVilliamena ;  Miss  E.  Helen  Sau- 
heitl,  Manistique,  Michigan,  Sister  M.  DeLellis ;  Miss 
Mabel  Callahan,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Sister  M.  Godberta ; 
Miss  Helen  Flynn,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Sister  M. 
Laurencita;  Miss  Mary  Ader,  Chebanse,  Illinois,  Sister 
M.  Alicena;  Miss  Mary  McGaughey,  Logansport,  Indi- 
ana, Sister  M.  Ivan ;  Miss  M.  Amelia  McLaughlin, 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  Sister  M.  Regina  Pacis ;  Miss  Eulalie 
Hopfinger,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  Sister  M.  Rose  Estelle ; 
Miss  Katharine  L.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sister 
Kathryn  Marie. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph 
Alerding,  Bi.shop  of  the  diocese,  the  Very  Rev. 
.\ndrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  Provincial  officiated 
at  the  ceremonies  and  celebrated  the  Mass  which 
followed. 

Assistants  of  the  Mass  were,  the  Revs.  J. 
Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  Deacon  ;  W.  J.  Donahue,  C.  S. 
C,  Subdeacon  ;  W.  R.  Connor,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies and  Seminarists. 

The  Retreat  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Corcoran,  C.  S.  C,  who  also  gave  the  sermon  of 
the  day,  illustrating  the  occasion  in  the  words  of 
his  text,  "He  that  loses  his  life  for  My  sake  shall 
find  it." 

THE  PROFESSION. 

On  August  15,  the  close  of  the  General  Retreat, 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  perpetual  vows 
took  ])lace.    P>y  the  pronunciation  of  perpetual 


vows  the  following  Sisters  who  had  completed 
their  five  years  probation  came  into  full  mem- 
bership in  the  Community. 

Sister  M.  Ro:abel,  Sister  M.  Frances  Inez,  Sister  M. 
Agnesita,  Sister  M.  Lorettyn,  Sister  Marie  Cecile, 
Sislcr  M.  Diomede,  Sister  M.  Rlesilla,  Sister  Maria 
i'icta.  Sister  M.  Faustina,  Sister  M.  Albertus,  Sister 
M.  Seraphina,  Sister  M.  I'^abiola,  Sister  M.  Chiara, 
Sister  M.  Cosmas,  Sister  M.  Remegia,  Sister  M. 
Augustin,  Sister  Mariola,  Sister  M.  Adelbert,  Sister  M. 
Virginia,  Sister  M.  Victorine,  Sister  M.  Clemenza, 
Si.ler  M.  Angelcce,  Sister  M.  Antonella. 

The  ceremonies  were  presided  over  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding,  D.  D.,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  who  was  assisted  at  the  Altar  by  the 
Revs.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  Assistant 
Priest;  D.  J.  Spillard  and  M.  Fallize,  Deacons  of 
Honor;  E.  Finnegan,  Deacon  of  the  Mass;  Wm. 
Bolger,  Subdeaccjn ;  \V.  R.  Connor,  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  and  Seminarists. 

The  Rev.  E.  K.  Cantwell,  C.  SS.  R.  of  St. 
Louis,  who  gave  the  Retreat,  delivered  the  ser- 
mon, choosing  his  text  from  Psalm  26,  "One  thing 
I  have  asked  of  the  Lord :  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  lord  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

FIRST  vows. 

Those  novices  who  after  two  years  novitiate 
training  pronounced  tempol^ary  vows  are : 

Sister  Anna  Maria,  Sister  M.  Berisimo,  Sister  M. 
Teclita,  Sister  M.  Emerentia,  Sister  M.  DesVictoires, 
Sifter  M.  Remy,  Sister  M.  DeRicci,  Sister  M.  Ger- 
trudina.  Sister  M.  Deotilla,  Sister  Maria  Gemma,  Sister 
M.  Petronilla,  Sister  M.  Hughetta,  Sv.-ter  M.  Florita, 
Sister  M.  Angeola,  Sister  M.  Madeline,  Sister  M.  Agnes- 
ina.  Sister  M.  Fidelma,  Sister  Rose  Marie,  Sister  M. 
Deiiyse,  Sister  Maria  Adorata. 

Among  the  Rev.  clergy  at  St.  Mary's  on  Aug. 
5  and  15,  were : 

The  Revs.  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C.  Pres.,  J. 
French,  C.  S.  C,  M.  Fallize,  C.  S.  C,  A.  B. 
O'Neill,  C.  S.  C,  M.  Schimiacher,  C.  S.  C.  B. 
Molloy,  C.  S.  C  T.  Irving,  C.  S.  C,  J.  Far- 
ley, C.  S.  C,  M.  McGarry,  C.  S.  C,  Wm. 
Lennartz,  C.  S.  C,  E.  Burke,  C.  S.  C,  B. 
Lange,  C.  S.  C,  J.  Donahue,  C.  S.  C,  P.  Foik,  C. 
S.  C,  J.  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  C.  Finner,  C.  S.  C,  F.  P. 
Herbert,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame  University.  F.  J. 
Jansen,  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  D.  Hayes,  Coldwater, 
Michigan;  W.  J.  Feeley,  Harvard,  III.;  P.  Culli- 
nane,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  M.  Gleason,  DesMoines, 
Iowa  ;  Rev.  ]Mungovan,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  J.  Ryan, 
A\'inona,  Minn. ;  Wm.  Grififin,  Winona,  Minn. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
.•bartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  Im- 
)art  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
I  ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
nake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
chool. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academj-, 

MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
^oth  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

ffice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
ome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

-odaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Miiuufncturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  building's  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  M.ill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  (he  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Comer   Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  3515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices  Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co, 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALL VILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E,  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  1.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE   FRAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  Jor  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


coriecuun 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO--Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYKS 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
bused  upon  accurate  measure- 
nienis  of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  tlie  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DIt.  JOHN  H.  IDLLIS,  OptonietrlHt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
Suutli  Bcnd>  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  house  BIdg. 


Personal  Allenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DE^CORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.     Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Opera  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

IV e  maize  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   W.   Daltlinore  and  313  Garret  SU. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflta. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Snppllea, 

Rirettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling:  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Stiver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND,   I  If  D  I  A  IT  A 


Office 


Bell  866 


Ho 


5842 


R„-i.„„  Home  570J 
Kesidence  g^,,  35^, 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


311  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  ind 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RaiDEMCI 

Bell  Phone  116. 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


1 


J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  BIdg.,    Washincton  At> 
and  Main  St.,  comer  tuite,  6th  floor. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sta. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


aporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

^>  make  aad  keep  la  stock  •▼cry  «lmM 
I  mt  cooda  repaired  br  dISereMt 
I         Rellstova  CommaaltlcM. 


Eory  C.  Durand,    David  C.  Bradley, 
I  Calvin  Durand.      J.  P.  Kaaper. 
I  Adam  J.  Elasper. 


EaUibllBhed  1861 


l  urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

I   Saccessora  to  H.  C.  Durand> 

I  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 


I/ake,  Union  and  Etearle  Sto. 
CHICAGO 


I«ie  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  892 

Tie  Eliel  Pharmacy 

I  EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  GU,  Mgr. 

to  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbtgants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 

Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKiE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candies  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


Horn*  Phono,  B994. 


BoU  Phono,  •>«. 


Thos,  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER. 


ua  BAST  JwvmRaon  bi.ti>. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  CathoUe  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Rovlow. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Oattaollo  SfBEaslne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3.  or  12  shillings.  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A, 


Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Roate 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  lUlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  OffloM:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Hanlion  5115     Aatomatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICBARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 


I 
i 

m 
m 


D.  MacQREQOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


HoUingsworth-Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind, 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economloa 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daint: 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  h«t 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  INa 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  m 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans,  [ 
Etc.  ' 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,, 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


I5be  Oliver  Ifolel 


•Best  in  the  6)est" 


Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  LInena,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick's 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;   Bell  30a 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

^::V,Lfc!u:sT  '^^^  ^^-'-'^   '°   'he   Sophomore,   Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  .he 

SrEdw\VH-,'"wolW^  "k"^^         5'"^^"'=  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses 

St.  Edwards  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  Room 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   ...$1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in   our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


B.  L.  HASLER, 
President 


P.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Manager 


E.  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES; 
CSiicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular;  served  at  popular  prices— 
 •  25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


4096 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereuce  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4S77 

ScapuIiajT  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Ca^logue  with 
over  500  Illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Glass  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 


CHIMES  ARE 

SWEET   WHEN  THE  METAL  IS  SOUND 

Vol.  XXVI 

St.  Mary's 

College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  October,  1917 

No.  2 

TO  MY  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

iWEET  spirit,  patient  guardian  of  my  way, 
A  loving  God  gave  thee,  my  heavenly  guide ; 
When  night  enfolds  me  thou  art  at  my  side, 
Thy  white  wings  shelter  me  the  entire  day 
Lest  in  my  weakness  from  the  path  I  stray 
And  lest  I  yield  to  some  presumptuous  pride. 
Thy  silent  presence  doth  a  strength  provide, 
Thy  sweet  remonstrance  oft  my  soul  doth  chide. 

Ah!  dearest  angel,  wondrous  faithful  friend. 
Unwearied  in  thy  vip^il  over  me, 
Forget  me  not  nor  my  poor  heart's  great  need, 
When  to  Death's  sudden  scepter  I  must  bend, 
With  gentle  tenderness, — 1  pray  to  thee 
Lead  me  to  God  and  for  His  Mercy  plead. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 


THREE  SPIRITUAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


11  T  is  difficult  to  trace  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
II  of  God  in  the  secret  rooms  of  our  own  soul, 
"  to  discover  the  force  of  the  Divine  Plan  and 
Method  with  which  our  own  spirit  is  in  unison, 
and  to  recognize  that  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  of 
God  fall  in  diflferent  ways  and  in  different  places 
for  those  who  care  to  receive  of  Him.  But  a 
serene  balance  is  attained  only  through  the  blend- 
ing of  the  two  natures  of  introspection  and  retro- 
spection, and  thus  only  does  the  soul  apprehend 
its  development.  Thus  only  does  our  sense 
expand  from  form  and  space  until  it  blossoms 
into  a  newer  world  that  knows  no  law  or  harmony 
but  God's.  It  is  then  that  we  find  the  world 
visible  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  we  thought  it  to  be. 

A  spiritual  autobiography  is  a  religious  drama, 
a  drama  of  the  soul  between  the  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rydbis  of  Aye  and  No,  and  in  nowise  is  it  old  from 
the  passing  centuries.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
thirst  and  desire  and  restlessness,  and  on  the  other 
satisfaction  and  peace.  The  curtain  behind  which 
this  drama  is  staged  is  a  pall  so  thick  that  only  one 
light  can  pierce  it,  the  light  of  Divine  Faith.  The 
only  actors  of  this  drama  are  the  soul  and  its 
Maker.  The  scene  is  a  monotony  of  narrow 
winding  road  which  broadens  into  a  cross-road,  at 


the  side  of  which  is  a  precipice.  Ah!  it  is  the 
same  road  which  the  silent  saints  record.  A 
double  role  is  now  enacted.  Not  only  must  the 
intellect  clear  the  ground  of  doubts  by  its  own  act, 
but  far  more  vital  and  necessary  is  its  prayer. 
In  such  peculiar  setting  were  the  soul  dramas  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  Robert  Hugh  Benson  and 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  laid,  out  of  which  have 
grown  three  distinctive  spiritual  autobiographies. 
Each  found  his  own  method  and  took  the  risks 
which  it  involved.  They  have  torn  from  hem  to 
hem  the  ultimate  veil  of  their  vision  and  philoso- 
phy and  have  left  stripped  and  bare  their  most 
desolate  spirits.  One  feels  an  intruder  in  these 
theatres  of  human  hearts,  and  the  mind  instinc- 
tively holds  out  the  shield  of  faith  and  hope 
against  such  woes  and  fears  as  theirs.  The  "Apo- 
logia Pro  Vita  Sua,"  "Confessions  of  a  Convert," 
and  "Orthodoxy"  are  most  unique  and  intense  in 
their  delineation  of  the  pursuit  of  human  souls  by 
divine  grace.  Thus  it  is  with  the  sacredness  of 
confidence  that  the  three  spiritual  autobiogra- 
phies betray  their  inmost  thoughts  and  the  secret 
places  of  their  souls. 

Intelligent  as  well  as  curious  people  are  always 
eager  to  realize  the  true  personality  of  anyone 
whose  writings  exert  a  great  influence,  for  as  a 
person  thinks  so  he  writes.  Thus  through  the 
study  of  a  writer's  thoughts  we  glean  a  lively 
impression  of  his  character, — an  impression  which 
may  react  on  the  reader,  stimulating  his  own 
mental  thirst,  feeding  his  own  hopes,  and  setting 
before  him  ideas  and  visions  which  when  once 
seen  are  not  easily  forgotten.  This  is  true 
especially  of  those  minds  whose  talent  it  is  to 
give  a  view  of  a  wonderful  life  in  a  wonderful 
world. 

From  this  standpoint  the  lives  of  Newman, 
Benson  and  Chesterton  have  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  a  tapestry  designed  bn  antique  lines, 
whose  color  is  replenished  and  enriched  by  mod- 
ern emotion,  feeling  and  imagination.  Each  life 
is  typical  of  the  individual  man,  vivid  and  em- 
phatic with  the  subtle  chemistry  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. One  nation  claims  them  as  her  sons, 
one  church  has  claimed  two  of  them  as  her  chil- 
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(Ircn,  and  the  world  now  claims  them  as  her 
teachers,  for  genius  has  no  geographical  limita- 
tions when  it  speaks  the  universal  language  of 
the  heart. 

The  early  scholastic  training  of  Newman,  Ben- 
son, and  Chesterton  show  striking  parallels, 
each,  however,  alert  with  the  design  of  his  re- 
spective personality  and  home  environment.  The 
definite  dogmatic  ideas  of  Newman,  whose  person- 
ality later  became  the  primal  truth  of  his  philoso- 
phy, might  well  be  a  reflection  of  the  deep 
spiritual  temper  of  his  mother,  a  French  Hugue- 
not. His  decided  characteristics,  his  keen  judg- 
ment, his  grasp  of  the  concrete,  which  gave  him 
an  academic  atmosphere  of  plain  dignity,  are  an 
inheritance  of  his  father.  This  in  brief  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  temperament  whose  spirit  was  made 
on  the  lines  of  self-conquest,  and  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  all  human  minds  and  hearts  began  with 
his  own. 

In  contrast  to  this  somber  background  of  New- 
man's personality,  in  which  is  set  the  clear 
diamond  of  his  own  genius,  flashes  the  temper- 
ament of  Benson,  a  vast  kaleidoscope  of  colors 
alert  with  glancing  life.  As  the  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
laid  claim  to  an  environment  and  animated  at- 
mosphere whose  scope  and  spaciousness  might 
well  be  the  breeding  ground  of  inspiration  to  any 
o^ie  less  talented  than  Benson  himself.  His  early 
training,  though  colored  and  vivified  by  his 
father's  individuality,  was  made  deeper  and 
sweeter  by  the  companionship  of  an  ideal  mother. 
Preserved  by  such  ideal  conditions  from  any 
vital  mingling  either  with  the  scum  or  foam,  or 
with  the  stagnancy  and  mire  of  life,  Benson's 
nature  responded  to  immediate  impressions  freely 
and  unaffectedly.  Even  in  later  life  this  personal 
atmosphere,  radiating  the  charm  of  his  own  ar- 
dent and  restless  mind,  still  possessed  the  child- 
like freshness  and  eagerness  of  his  youth.  He 
never  ceased  to  regard  the  world  with  spectacular 
interest,  at  the  same  time  living  in  it  and  loving 
its  beautiful  secrets. 

In  this  respect  Chesterton  engages  our  interest 
as  well  as  supplies  the  balance  wheel  for  this 
group.  All  the  circumstances  of  Chesterton's 
youth  too  were  singularly  favorable,  — great 
natural  gifts,  untiring  energy,  the  companionship 
of  a  father  who  was  an  artist,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren's poet  in  a  small  but  charming  way.  No 


doubt  it  is  through  this  medium  of  parental  in- 
heritance that  Chesterton  waves  his  magic  wand 
and  scatters  all  the  dragons  of  old  romance  upon 
his  fiction  of  our  day.  This  King  of  Romancers 
exhibits  a  joyous  inconsistency  in  weaving  his 
imagination  around  pegs  of  fact.  He  has  the 
power  of  invigorating  even  in  grotesque  situa- 
tions, and  from  his  throne  as  king,  Chesterton, 
himself,  attends  to  all  the  picturesque  details  of 
his  realm. 

However,  to  anyone  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  it  is  an  incontrovertable  fact  that 
no  matter  how  substantial  in  happiness  and  bril- 
liance a  person's  life  may  be  it  does  not  advance 
to  the  goal  of  perfection  fixed  for  it  by  God  in 
undisturbed  progress.  The  spiritual  autobio- 
graphies of  Newman,  Benson,  and  Chesterton 
are  conclusive  proof  of  this.  The  "Apologia  Pro 
Vits  Sua,"  "Confessions  of  a  Convert,"  and  "Or- 
thodoxy" are,  respectively,  the  reverberating 
echoes  of  the  writers'  own  thoughts  and  spiritual 
experiences,  and  of  their  gropings  in  the  twilight, 
which  become  adventures,  glowing  and  transfig- 
ured under  the  sunlight  of  eternal  truth.  The 
puzzle  which  God  flung  to  them,  and  which  they 
set  themselves  to  solve,  consisted  of  elements 
which  needed  for  their  solution  not  only  the  head, 
but  the  heart,  the  imagination,  the  intuition,  in 
fact,  the  entire  human  character. 

Newman's  "Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua"  is  the 
organ  through  which  a  living  soul  has  revealed  its 
journey  to  the  Faith.  Here  reality  becomes  more 
fascinating  than  romance  in  the  reconciliation  of 
individual  genuis  and  tradition,  and  private  judg- 
ment with  authority.  The  "Apologia"  offers  not 
only  a  reflective  account  of  the  ethics  and  con- 
science by  which  Newman  confirmed  his  earliest 
belief  in  a  law-giver  and  judge,  but  it  is  the 
iNIemorare  of  the  great  religious  revival  known  as 
the  Oxford  Movement,  of  which  Newman,  him- 
self, is  the  hero,  the  guide,  the  philosopher  and 
martyr.  It  is  the  drama  of  renunciation  and  no 
finer  triumph  of  talent  in  the  service  of  con- 
science has  ever  made  its  entrance  into  literature. 
In  denouncing  Kingsley's  charge  Newman  was  de- 
termined by  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  honor 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Deftly,  swiftly  and 
conclusively  Newman  met  all  of  Kingsley's  ac- 
cusations proudly  and  in  detail,  without  cherishing 
in  the  least  a  personal  animosity  against  him. 
With  a  touch  of  candor  and  pathos,  Newman 
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draws  in  broad  strokes  and  simple  outlines  the 
portraits  of  the  Oxford  celebrities  whose  friend- 
ship was  withdrawn  from  him.  His  attitude 
toward  them  was  always  kind  yet  true.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  "a  suspected  person"  with  designs 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  place.  But  he  did  not 
weep  as  tlie  old  chords  broke  and  the  heroism 
which  it  took  to  break  with  the  past  rather  than 
be  loyal  to  it  was  met  with  by  mistrust,  doubt, 
coldness  and  suspicion.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances which  became  the  ground  into  which  was 
dropped  the  seed  that  blossomed  into  "The  Apolo- 
gia." Newman's  thought,  instinct  with  genius, 
did  not  simmer  in  his  mind  but  was  projected 
white-hot  and  intense  from  the  fiery  crucible  of 
his  thought.  An  inexhaustible  mine  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  "The  Apologia"  will  forever  speak 
the  fiat  of  Newman's  faith. 

With  overwhelming  human  interest  and  with 
the  same  vastness  of  appeal,  the  same  simultane- 
ousness  of  assault  along  every  line  of  human 
nature, — along  the  intellect  by  way  of  theology, 
along  the  heart  by  the  way  of  afifections,  along 
the  will  in  the  name  of  Obedience,  has  Benson,  as 
Xewman,  written  his  autobiography.  "The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Convert"  is  a  thrilling  epitome  of 
the  Spell  of  the  Eternal  City.  We  see  as  in  the 
light  of  a  risen  day,  this  son  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  is  himself  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, gazing  toward  the  City  of  God,  which  in  her 
Divine  Strength  and  Beauty,  is  set  under  clear 
skies  and  a  burning  sun.  And  then  with  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  shock, — a  curious  unreality, 
Benson,  whose  spiritual  history  had  heretofore 
comprised  "a  sudden  short  and  intense  interest 
in  Swedenborgianism"  and  a  dabbling  in  theos- 
ophy,  saw  the  plan  of  God  out  furled  like  a 
glorious  banner. 

Only  by  deep  instinctive  and  emotional  need 
for  a  basis  of  thought  so  strong  and  vivid  that 
he  need  not  question  it,  was  Benson  able  to  re- 
concile what  seemed  to  him  to  be  infinite  contra- 
dictions, and  to  accept  one  moral  and  spiritual  law 
for  all.  He  felt  an  intellectual  cowardice  in  not 
having  a  basis  in  reason  for  his  belief,  and  fur- 
thermore a  moral  cowardice  in  not  avowing  that 
reason.  He  himself,  however,  was  always  in 
command  of  the  scene,  and  as  the  Gate  to  the  City 
of  God  was  unlocked  for  him  to  let  him  in,  he  did 
not  creep  as  under  the  shadow  of  a  wall,  but 


rather  he  walked  in  with  an  uprightness  of  spirit 
which  he  felt  need  not  be  endorsed  by  the  world. 
Those  things  that  had  been  hidden  were  made 
known.  He  saw  the  inevitable  claim  that  a 
Church  must  make  that  professes  to  stand  for 
Revelation, — a  glorious  erection  that  stood  upon 
the  unshakeable  foundation  of  the  Gospel  and 
soared  to  heaven.  In  the  Scriptures  he  found  the 
thread  that  held  all  together,  the  living  authority, 
testing  above  all  the  claims  of  that  authority,  the 
claim  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  to  be 
the  Teacher  and  the  Lord  of  Christendom.  Here 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church  he  found  that 
nothing  human  was  alien  to  God,  not  even  the 
gropings  of  His  children,  who  are  but  a  party 
wandering  in  from  the  country,  tired,  travel- 
stained,  and  bewildered  with  His  glory. 

In  sudden  contrast  with  Benson's  experience  is 
the  poignant  remark  of  Francis  Bacon's,  "A  little 
philosophy  inclines  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philosophy  brings  man's  mind  about  to 
religion."  Chesterton  tried  to  found  a  heresy  of 
his  own.  He  took  the  atheist's  substitute  for 
religion  and  systematized  it  into  a  philosophy. 
When  the  last  touches  were  put  to  it  he  discovered 
that  it  was  orthodoxy, — and  Chesterton  does  not 
limit  his  discovery.  When  he  found  Christianity 
abused  for  its  asceticism,  for  being  too  plain,  and 
then  for  being  too  colored  the  obvious  truth 
burst  upon  him — -"What  if  Christianity  were  the 
happy  mean  ?" 

"Orthodoxy"  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  dis- 
belief. It  is  Chesterton's  own  solitary  and  sin- 
cere speculation,  his  soliloquy  of  hesitation,  if  you 
will,  expressed  in  a  rapid  torrent  of  witty  epi- 
grammatic arguments.  However,  it  is  not  the 
argument  or  mirth  that  gives  content.  The  ulti- 
mate criticism  of  "Orthodoxy"  is  that  it  is  not 
orthodox.  Chesterton  may  have  the  foundation 
on  which  to  build  his  house,  but  he  has  yet  to 
build  that  house,  and  furnish  it  consistent  with 
the  style  of  building.  Thus  far  where  Chester- 
ton's autobiography  casts  a  shadow  on  the  page, 
Newman's  and  Benson's  wakes  a  star,  but  the 
last  chapter  of  Chesterton's  life  drama  has  yet  to 
be  lived  and  written.  He  has  woven  one  seam  in 
the  garment  that  should  be  without  seam  from  the 
top  throughout.  Chesterton  says  that  he  under- 
stands something  of  the  symbolism  of  the  cross, 
but  the  mitre  of  Rome,  that  symbol  of  the  power 
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of  the  Church,  as  yet  he  does  not  understand 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  lies  between  him  and 
CathoHcity. 

Since  the  world  began,  idle  and  industrious 
philosophers  have  speculated  much  upon  the 
thoughts  and  the  influence  of  great  men  upon 
the  minds  of  their  fellow  beings.  It  cannot  be 
too  ingenious  to  believe  that  sucli  thoughts  vary 
as  the  men,  their  characters  and  conditions  of  life 
vary.  The  lives  of  Newman,  Benson  and  Ches- 
terton stand  out  from  the  page  like  three  strong 
colors.  They  have  enriched  the  public  and  col- 
lective memory  of  society  with  new  instances  in 
human  feeling  and  fortune.  Their  activities  go 
on  to  a  continual  harvesting, — a  higher  and 
purposeful  flight-  Newman,  who  was  unable  at 
first  to  see  a  place  for  the  Apostolic  succession  in 
the  Divine  Economy  of  the  Church,  has  given  to 
posterity  the  "Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,"  which  has 
become  not  only  the  logic  of  religion  but  of  litera- 
ture. Every  word  is  a  spark,  a  burning  atom  of 
inextinguishable  thought,  which  to  many  lies  yet 
uncovered  in  the  ashes  of  its  birth.    It  is  preg- 


nant with  a  lightning  that  needs  but  a  conductor. 

Not  the  less  vital  than  Newman  in  human  in- 
terest and  spiritual  insight  is  Benson,  whose  kin- 
dled spirit  lit  by  valor's  flame  in  the  service  of 
God,  burnt  his  body  up.  To  him  but  one  thing 
mattered — "more  real  than  the  sunlight  which 
was  the  symbol  and  tlic  breeze  that  was  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Way  of  the  Spirit  was  the  Love  of 
God  which  is  in  Christ  Our  Lord."  In  a  few 
words  that  have  the  terseness  and  edge  of  steel, 
in  a  single  and  efficient  thrust  of  a  phrase,  Benson 
opens  eyes  and  ears  to  new  mysteries  of  sight  and 
sound  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  He  emphasizes 
to  the  subconscious  attention  the  huge  scale  of 
silence,  and  the  space  and  vastness  in  which  all 
expresses  itself.  His  mind  is  like  the  changing 
hue  and  glimmer  of  water  rippling  over  a  surface, 
the  depth  of  which  is  always  a  little  mysterious 
as  to  the  secrets  that  it  really  holds. 

With  Chesterton  time  must  abide.    The  Church 

ofl^ers  a  vast  inheritance,  and  he  must  yet  take 

an  inventory  of  Her  treasures  and  listen  to  the 

music  of  Her  voice.  r  ^ 

Lucy  Coontz,  17. 


OPTIMISM. 

AMIE  lad,  an'  don't  you  cry, 
There'll  be  plenty  by  an'  by, 
When  the  gold  is  on  the  leaf, 
When  the  grain  is  in  the  sheaf — 
Jamie  Lad ! 

Sure  'tis  only  now  we'er  sowing,  Alanna,  wipe  away  your  tears, 

Summer-time  is  for  the  growing.  Soon  you'll  see  the  yellow  ears. 

Wait  an'  watch  the  August  sky—  He  who  filled  the  casks  with  wine, 

There'll  be  plenty  by  an'  by.  He  will  fill  this  bin  of  mine, 

Jamie.  Jamie. 

He  who  in  the  desert  fed 
Thousands  with  the  fish  and  bread, 
Will  change  to  gold  the  greening  field, 
Will  give  a  million  ears  of  yield, 
Jamie. 

Summer,  winter,  mild  or  rough, 
God  has  always  given  enough. 
Though  the  Spring  is  wet  and  late. 
We  will  trust  His  love  an'  wait — 
Jamie  lad! 

C.  R.  L. 
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THE  DREAAIER. 

T  SEE  thee,  lad,  against  the  painted  hill, 
I  Lost  in  such  dreams  as  thou  art  dreaming  still. 

Thy  brothers  all  apparel  have  more  sober 

Than  thine  October ; 

Nor  boasts  in  all  his  glory  Solomon 

The  coat  of  many  colors  thou  hast  on. 

S.  M.  M. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


TODAY,  the  state,  the  nation,  in  fact  the  very 
world  exists  for  the  child.  All  our  sanitary 
laws,  child-labor  problems,  factory  legis- 
lation, labor  and  numerous  other  movements  are 
directed  to  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Agnes 
Repplier  says,  "This  is  so  emphatically  the  chil- 
dren's age  that  a  good  many  of  us  are  beginning  to 
thank  God  we  were  not  born  in  it.  "Yet,"  she 
continues,  "It  is  a  doubtful  privilege  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  focussed  upon  us 
both  before  and  after  birth."  Our  nation  of  the 
twentieth  century  solves  its  problems,  directs  its 
policies,  and  enacts  its  laws  with  the  well-fare  of 
the  children  of  its  land  ever  in  view. 

But  in  history,  children  play  an  inconspicuous 
part.  They  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  recorded  events  and  they  would  seem,  from  the 
general  silence  in  their  regard,  insignificant  in 
the  life  and  development  of  the  world.  Hence 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  when  a  child  be- 
comes an  historic  character,  he  must  be  impor- 
tant, indeed. 

Of  all  historic  books,  the  Bible  gives  most 
prominence  to  children ;  it  goes  into  detail  about 
the  childhood  of  Isaac,  Joseph,  Moses ;  it  has 
books  named  for  Samuel  and  Daniel.  But  it  is 
significant  that  all  children  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  lived  for  the  state  and  ministered  positively 
to  the  national  good.  They  were  consecrated 
and  devoted  to  the  well-fare  of  their  people. 

Isaac  is  one  of  the  first  children  we  meet  in  the 
Old  Testament.  His  importance  in  the  history 
of  his  nation  consists  in  his  service  as  patriarch, 
hence  his  childhood  would  be  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  emphasizes  that 
idea  of  sacrifice,  which  like  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion, dominated  the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Our 
most  familiar  memory  of  him  is  as  a  victim,  for 
sacrifice,  offered  by  his  father  Abraham.  As 
such  he  becomes  the  beautiful  prototype  of  Christ, 


the  sacrifice 'of  the  New  Law. 

Joseph,  the  grandson  of  Isaac,  comes  quite 
naturally  into  an  inheritance  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing. He  is  significant  in  Sacred  History,  not  as 
the  dreamer,  but  as  the  boy  sold  into  Egypt,  and 
consequently  the  temporal  savior  of  his  people. 
His  little  brother  Benjamin,  owes  his  historic 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  pledge 
for  the  return  of  his  father  and  brothers  into 
Egypt.  Joseph  hated  by  his  brothers  ori  account 
of  his  virtue  and  innocence,  and  sold  by  them  as 
a  slave  into  Egypt  is  an  unmistakable  figure  of 
Christ,  hated  by  his  .own  people  on  account  of  his 
love  of  justice  and  sanctity  and  delivered  by  them 
into  the  hands  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Like  Christ 
feeding  the  nations  of  the  world,  Joseph  gives 
corn  to  his  people,  in  time  of  famine,  and  pardons 
their  past  guilt. 

The  Bible  story  of  .Moses  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  biography  and  the  details  with  which 
his  childhood  is  recorded  lead  to  the  correct  con- 
clusion that  he  was  to  be  an  important  personage 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  Saved  in  infancy 
even  as  Christ  was,  from  the  general  slaughter  of 
the  Jewish  children,  he  became  the  renowned 
Giver  of  the  Old  Law,  which  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sacrifices  in  the  Bible 
was  that  of  Jephte's  daughter.  Jephte  was  a 
valiant  man  and  commander  of  the  people  of 
Galaad,  who  were  warring  with  the  children  of 
Amnion.  He  pleaded  his  people's  cause  against 
the  Ammonites  but  on  being  refused  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord  saying,  "If  Thou  wilt  deliver  the 
children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands  whosoever 
shall  first  come  forth  out  of  my  house  and  shall 
meet  me  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children 
of  Ammon,  the  same  will  I  ofifer  a  holocaust  to 
the  Lord."  Jephte  was  victorious  but  picture 
his  sorrow  when  he  returned  to  see  his  only 
daughter  come  out  in  her  best  attire,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  welcome  home  her  father.  Jephte 
rent  his  garments  and  said,  "Alas  my  daughter ;  I 
have  opened  my  mouth  to  the  Lord  and  I  can  do 
no  other  thing."  She  answered  him.  "My  father, 
if  thou  has  opened  thy  mouth  to  the  Lord,  do  unto 
me  whatsoever  thou  hast  promised,  since  the  vic- 
tory hath  been  granted  to  thee  and  revenge  of  thy 
enemies."  So  Jephte  offered  his  daughter  to  the 
Lord  in  obedience  to  his  vow.  His  only  daughter 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  deliver  the  Hebrew 
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race  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites  and 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  awfuhiess  of  their  sin 
of  idolatry. 

One  of  the  most  ai)pealing  of  sacred  pictures  is 
that  of  little  Samuel  praying.  It  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  this  last  of  the  Judges,  whose  con- 
secration in  childhood  prepared  him  for  his  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  his  people.  In  his  infancy, 
Samuel  was  dedicated  to  God  in  fulfillment  of  his 
mother's  vow.  His  generosity  and  implicit  obe- 
dience are  shown  at  a  very  tender  age,  when  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  God,  he  answered  in  the 
beautiful  words,  "Speak  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth." 

David  is  invoked  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  as 
the  direct  ancestor  of  our  Savior.  He  is  known 
in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  world,  as  the 
youthful  harpist,  the  inspired  Psalmist.  Our  first 
introduction  to  him  is  as  the  youngest  son  of  Tsai, 
a  shepherd,  "'ruddy  and  beautiful  to  behold,  and 
of  a  comely  face,"  annointed  king  by  Samuel. 
The  Sacred  Text  records  his  valiant  victory, 
though  yet  a  mere  stripling,  over  Goliath,  the 
enemy  of  the  Jew  and  blasphemer  of  their  sacred 
religion.  David  is  a  distinct  type  of  Christ  and 
enjoys  the  singular  privilege  of  being  chosen  by 
God  to  be  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Promised 
One. 

In  the  reign  of  Joakim,  King  of  Juda,  the  tribe 
of  Israel  again  sinned  against  God.  They  were 
besieged  and  taken  captive  by  Nabuchodonosor, 
King  of  Babylon.  In  time  they  came  to  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  their  punishment  and  their  re- 
pentance was  greatly  aided  by  many  pious  men 
whom  God  sent  among  them  to  teach  by  word  and 
example.  Preeminent  among  these,  was  Daniel,  a 
child  of  great  beauty  and  wisdom.  He,  with  three 
companions,  of  equal  rank,  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  master  of  the  King's  eunuchs.  To 
these  children  God  gave  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  every  book,  and  wisdom,  but  to  Daniel 
the  understanding  also  of  all  visions  and  dreams. 
The  story  of  Daniel's  trusting  faith,  in  the  lion's 
den,  his  interpretation  to  Baltassar  of  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  his  signal  proof  of  the  de- 
ception of  the  idol  Bel,  are  well-known  examples 
of  his  special  graces  and  distinguish  him  as  singu- 
lar even  among  the  remarkable  children  of  the 
Bible. 

Of  the  historic  children  of  the  New  Testament, 
John  the  Baptist,  son  of  Elizabeth  and  Zachary,  is 
singled  out,  even  before  birth  as  the  precursor  of 


our  Lord.  lie  grew  up  in  the  desert  listening  to 
the  inner  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  growing  strong 
by  it.  His  whole  life  was  a  living  sermon.  John 
is  a  forerunner  of  Christ  and  calls  himself,  "the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  He  was, 
as  his  Divine  Kinsman  said  of  him,  "a  prophet 
and  more  than  a  proj)het,"  whose  mission  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him,  "who  would  come  after 
him,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  unworthy 
to  loose." 

The  child  martyr  is  always  a  pathetic  figure ;  the 
children  who  were  put  to  death  by  Herod  have  the 
double  distinction  of  being  the  first  and  youngest 
to  shed  their  blood  for  Christ.  These  holy  inno- 
cents formed  the  first  band  of  martyrs ;  they  died 
not  only  for  Christ  but  in  His  stead. 

All  of  the  children  of  the  Bible  ministered  quite 
directly  to  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  that 
child  "who  was  set  for  the  fall  and  for  the  resur- 
rection of  many  in  Israel,"  and  whose  name  was 
called  "Jesus."  He  was  the  triumph  of  all  child- 
hood, the  perfection  of  all  sacrifice.  The  Bible  is 
silent  of  His  early  youth,  except  for  His  disputing 
with  the  doctors  in  Jerusalem,  in  His  twelfth 
year,  and  His  return  to  Nazareth  with  His  par- 
ents, where  "He  was  subject  to  them."  St.  Luke 
adds  only,  "He  advanced  in  wisdom  and  age  and 
grace  with  God  and  men." 

It  is  not  strange  that  children  should  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  because  of  Christ's  great  love  for  them. 
He  wanted  to  have  them  near  Him  and  said, 
"Sufifer  the  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  to  me  for  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
At  another  time,  "He  took  a  little  child  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles  and  said.  Amen  I 
say  to  you,  unless  you  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children  you  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Through  the  child,  Christ  verified  the  scripture 
text  that,  "He  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
earth  to  confound  the  mighty."  He  identifies  the 
child  always  with  the  things  of  Heaven,  makes  him 
the  every  embodiment  of  the  virtues  necessary  to 
obtain  it,  no  less  than  the  pattern  of  celestial  citi- 
zenship. And  whereas  the  children  of  the  Old 
Testament  all  in  some  way  ministered  to  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  they  are  conspicuous,  by  di- 
vine preference  in  the  New  Testament  as  exam- 
ples of  those  virtues  which  alone  can  make  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  efficacious  in  the  lives 

Mabel  Radican,  '17. 
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MY  MOTHER. 

fKXOW  every  imprint  of  care  on  your  face, 
Which  I  in  my  waywardness  caused  love  to  trace. 
But  why  have  I  marred  your  dear  face  and  no  other? 
Because  you  are  you,  my  own  beautiful  mother. 


Your  smile,  an  encouragement,  makes  a  delight 
To  win  what  is  truest  and  best,  in  life's  fight 
To  conquer,  and  why  do  you  as  does  no  other, 
Encourage  me,  help  me,  bear  with  me,  my  mother? 


I  see  through  the  darkness  of  evil  in  life 

Your  look  of  reproof,  but  I  lose  in  the  strife, 

Your  sadness  afflicts  me  as  that  of  no  other, 

For  you  are  my  dauntless,  courageous  sweet  mother. 


You  told  me  to  leave  the  earth's  paltry  reward, 

And  follow  the  path  clearly  traced  by  my  Lord. 

In  mounting  the  calv'ry  of  life,  as  no  other, 

You  found  the  yoke  sweet  and  the  burden  light. —  Mother! 

E.  H. 


"THEY  WONDERED." 


"T^HE  Expressed — Humanity's  Gift  to  Hu- 
I     manity" — Professor  Ekhard  read  aloud 

^  the  title  of  his  lecture  for  the  evening. 
"Humanities  gift  to  Humanity — bosh!"  It  was 
a  startling  admission  of  scorn  from  this  passive 
student  and  idealizer  of  humanity  but  Professor 
Ekhard  was  disturbed  for  the  first  time — yes — • 
more  than  disturbed — he  was  disgusted.  He  had 
ever  of¥ered  incense  to  the  goddess  of  expression 
and  felt  that  humanity  was  the  highest  expression 
— of  what?  He  had  never  asked  himself  but  he 
knew  that  in  it  he  found  the  most  responsive  in- 
strument for  the  expression  of  what  he  had  con- 
sidered the  greatest  gift.  Today  within  five  min- 
utes he  had  learned,  not  from  books  and  not 
from  people,  that  his  ideal  had  feet  of  clay  and  he 
was  plunged  into  the  darkest  mental  despair. 

The  clock  struck  six  and  Professor  Ekhard 
startled — it  was  the  first  perceptible  movement 
that  he  had  made  for  minutes  but  minutes  that 
were  years.  Within  an  hour  he  was  due  at  the 
Lee  University  to  give  a  lecture  that  papers  and 
magazines  had  long  been  announcing  and  teach- 
ers and  pupils  had  been  eagerly  anticipating.  He 
realized  with  what  enthusiasm  his  theories  had 
been  examined  and  adopted  and  now  when  they 
had  crumbled  away  before  him,  he  asked  himself 
if  he  could  conscientiously  encourage  others  to 
accept  them.  He  hurriedly  ran  through  the  out- 
line of  the  talk  that  he  had  prepared  with  such 


zeal  and  care — "Great  men,  great  discoveries — 
great  art — great  living,  and  the  conclusion — hu- 
manities gift  to  humanity."  It  sounded  like 
mockery  to  his  ears. 

From  the  street  below  came  the  sound  of  a 
baby's  laugh.  He  had  heard  it  many  times  but 
before  it  had  only  been  an  expression  of  human- 
ity. Today  it  was  something  more  and  it  re- 
awakened in  him  a  sleeping  soul.  He  walked 
slowly  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  old 
familiar  buildings — humanities  gift  to  humanity 
— hurt  him — the  old  friends  hurrying  down  the 
street — hurt  him.  The  night  burned  him — the 
gentle  breeze  that  touched  his  face  with  a  magic 
hand  he  had  never  felt  before,  burned  him. 

"Mysticism — the  mysticism  that  I  have  reviled 
and  preached  against — was  that  what  I  tasted  for 
the  first  time  those  brief  five  minutes  when  I 
learned  that  Humanity  is  not  a  religion  and  the 
Expressed  is  not  a  god?  Is  this  what  burns  me 
now  ?  Am  I  reborn — a  soul  ?  I  will  change  my 
lecture"  he  said  slowly  to  himself.  "I  will  call 
it  The  Value  of  the  Unexpressed." 

Professor  Ekhard  reached  the  station  at  just 
two  minutes  after  seven.  He  had  missed  the 
train.  He  hurried  to  the  telegraph  station.  "To 
the  President  of  the  Lee  University — Missed  my 
train.  Lecture  on  'Value  of  Unexpressed.'  " — 
Ekhard. 

And  the  faculty  and  student  body  wondered. 

Helen  Holland,  '17. 


HEN  nature  sings  her  vesper  hymn  at  sunset  of  the  year, 
We  give  to  you  that  fragrant  chain  of  roses,  Mother  dear. 
And  ask  you  to  remain  with  us  until  the  voiec  of  spring 
Shall  hid  her  sleeping  flowers  awake,  and  Maytime  garlands  bring. 
Because  you  are  our  Mother  dear,  we  love  you  most  of  all 
And  give  to  you  our  choicest  months — the  springtime  and  the  fall. 

Mary  Daly,  '18. 


EAR  the  soughing  of  the  win^l, 
Feel  the  tingle  in  the  air. 

All  of  nature  seems  to  call, 
Can  we  say  we're  not  aware? 


TINY  haW,  so  soft  and  warm, 
With  furry  coat  of  sober  shade, 

A  timid,  startled  little  thing, 
What  humble  creatures  God  has  made ! 


Let   us    put   our   care  aside, 
Leave   our   duties    for    a  day, 

Follow  each  alluring  path, 
Ev'ry  fancied  call  obey. 


You  think  I  do  not  know  your  dream, 
How,  soon  a  silken  nest  you'll  spin. 

There,  when  the  Autumn's  chill  winds  blow, 
You'll  slumber,  sheltered  safe  within; 


Scuffle  through  the  fallen  leaves, 
Over  hills  and  meadow^s  plod. 

Till  at  length,  we  feel  again, 
Joy  of  living,  trust  in  God. 


In  cosy  solitude  to  rest 
Until  the  summer-tide  is  nigh. 

When  nature  bids  you  then  awake, 
A  radiant,  golden  butterfly ! 


Charlotte  Voss,  '20. 


Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


EPARTIXG  Summer  cast  aside 
Her  gown,  all  tattered,  once  so  fair ; 

But  Autumn,  brisk,  industrious  maid. 
Transformed  and  mended  it  with  care. 

She  dappled  leaves  of  greenish  hue 
With  yellow,  rose  and  sunset  brown ; 

Fresh  flowers  replaced  the  old.    A  scarf 
Of  veil-like  frost,  completes  the  gown. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 


T 


HE  thousand  glories  of  the  fall, 

The  purple,  brown  and  gold, 
Fond  Nature  offers  thee,  my  Queen, 

In  lavishness  untold. 

I  have  no  gifts  of  regal  kind 

As  Autumn's  argosies ; 
But  Lady  dear,  I  send  to  thee 

My  quiet  rosaries. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 


TIXY  nest  in  tree-top  green 
And  trillings  sweet  from  throats  unseen, 
Then  timid  wing's  are  spread  to  bring 
A  feathered  herald  of  the  Spring. 


OD'S  artist  with  a  touch  divine, 
V£]     Fashioned  a  world  anew ; 
From  glist'ning  green, 
He  wrought  a  sheen 
Of  golden  bronzet  hue. 

Blue  summer  skies  have  paled  to  gray, 
Playful  winds  now  sighing; 

In  sadness  grieves 

The  sobbing  leaves. 
The  summer  days  are  dying. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20, 


A  lonely  nest  is  swinging  high 
On  leafless  bough  'neath  sullen  sky; 
For  braver  wings  new  climes  have  sought 
Away  from  winds  with  winter  fraught. 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 


WOOD,  fantastic,  bright, 
Purple,  all  veiled  in  fragrant  haze, 

A  mellow  shimmering  light, 

A  bird's  clear  call — O  gladsome  days — 

October!    Time  of  reverie, 

Life's  perfect  whole  thou  art  to  me, 

Fruition,  joy,  maturity. 


HEN  e're  I  see  you,  golden  butterfly 
Flitting  so  gaily  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
Golden  not  less  than  your  own  wings  of  fliiht : 
You  seem  a  lovely  herald  from  the  sky 
To  cheer  the  saddened  soul  with  visions  high. 
When  Autumn's  fairy  splendor  comes  in  sight ; 
Your  host  that  was  the  Summer's  long  delight 
Departs.    Each  beauty  fades  with  ne'er  a  sigh. 

So  love  glides  into  every  happy  heart 
And  life  and  love  as  comrades,  both  so  fair 
Throughout  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  its  years, 

Till  Autumn  and  its  glories  soon  depart, 
In  youth's  glad  days,  to  rule  supremely  there 

Hasten,  to  great  death  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

Ada  Costello,  '19. 


May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 
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SURRENDER. 

THE  foxes  have  their  holes,  the  hird  her  nest, 
O  dearest  Lord  did  I  not  hear  Thee  say? 
Yet  Jesu  has  not  where  His  head  to  rest; 

Great  God,  come,  dwell  within  my  heart  for  aye ! 

May  Agnes  Hili.eke,  '18. 


WHEN  IDEALS  FALL  SHORT. 

ARGARET  JANE  was  in  the  best  of  spirits 
as  she  turned  to  wave  again  to  her  Mother 
who  always  watched  from  the  door  until 
she  turned  the  corner.  The  little  girl  skipped  and 
jumped  all  the  four,  short,  blocks  to  the  school, 
her  face  radiant  with  happiness,  for  it  was  not 
only  Monday  morning  and  two  whole  days  since 
she  had  seen  "the  teacher,"  who  reigned  supreme 
in  her  childish  heart,  which  trusting  and  inno- 
cently unsuspicious  had  already  started  to  form 
its  ideals ;  but  she  was  wearing  the  new  little 
gingham  frock  she  had  eagerly  watched  grow 
into  reality  under  Mother's  skillful  fingers. 

Maragaret  Jane  was  so  busy  thinking  just  what 
"the  teacher"  would  say  when  she  noticed  the 
brand  new  dress  that  she  actually  forgot  to  stop 
for  Louise  which  had  never,  never  happened  be- 
fore since  they  had  started  to  kindergarten  to- 
gether the  year  before.  She  reached  the  school 
yard  just  as  the  bell  rang  for  the  children  to  get 
in  line  and  Margaret  Jane  hurried  to  get  there 
first,  for  the  first  one  there  always  was  given  the 
supreme  privilege  of  leading  the  ranks  into  the 
school  house.  The  teacher  waited  patiently  for 
the  little  red-haired  boy  who  was  always  the  last 
to  put  away  his  ball  and  to  get  to  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  long  line. 

Margaret  Jane  watched  anxiously  the  smiling 
face.  "The  teacher"  hadn't  yet  noticed  the  new 
frock  but  suddenly  as  she  looked  down  into  the 
expectant  face  of  the  little  girl,  she  looked  again 
and  the  child's  heart  bounded.  In  a  minute  she 
would  see  the  dress.  It  was  pink  too  and  she  had 
heard  "the  teacher"  say  she  loved  pink  even  if 
her  hair  was  too  red  to  wear  it  herself.  Marga- 
ret Jane  had  thoughts  of  this  when  Mother  had 
been  undecided  whether  to  get  pink  or  blue. 

"Well,  Margaret  Jane,"  it  was  coming.  "It 
looks  to  me  as  if  your  Mother  will  soon  have  to 
be  letting  that  dress  down."  She  turned  to  the 
.second  grade  teacher  over  on  the  other  side  of 


the  walk  and  added,  "How  these  children  do 
grow !"' 

Margaret  Jane's  bumpy  little  heart  seemed  to 
stop  beating  entirely.  Surely  had  "the  teacher" 
looked  into  those  surprised,  hurt  eyes  she  would 
have  known,  surely  would  have  understood,  but 
the  signal  was  given  to  pass  in  and  Margaret 
Jane  stumbled  up  the  steps  and  crept  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  dark  hall  to  wipe  away  the  big  tears  of 
disappointment  on  a  corner  of  the  pink  hem  that 
had  caused  all  the  trouble.  She  went  on  into  the 
room  with  the  other  children  and  sat  down  in  her 
seat  with  Louise  but  everything  went  the  wrong 
way.  She  couldn't  remember  one  letter  sound 
from  another  and  when  the  bright,  colored  pieces 
of  paper  were  passed  around  to  each  child  Mar- 
garet Jane  tore  hers  in  the  first  fold  of  the  picture 
frame  they  were  making  and  that  meant  that  the 
second  paper  given  to  the  same  child  on  the  same 
morning,  was  always  white  and  what  is  more  un- 
inviting to  a  child  than  white  when  all  the  other 
children  have  pretty  colors?  Through  her  tears 
she  worked  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  short, 
little  life,  she  felt  a  heaviness  in  her  heart  that 
wouldn't  go  away. 

It  was  quite  the  longest  day  she  had  ever  spent. 
At  times  she  would  sit,  looking  hard  and  long  into 
her  teacher's  face,  searching  in  vain  for  a  some- 
thing, she  wasn't  able  to  explain  just  what,  but 
there  was  a  something  missing  that  she  had  al- 
ways found  there  before. 

She  couldn't  find  her  mother  when  she  went 
home  so  she  went  upstairs  into  her  play  room. 
She  took  out  her  very,  oldest  doll,  the  doll  she 
had  dragged  around  with  baby  hands  and  whose 
heavy  china  head  was  all  that  had  saved  it  from 
utter  loving  destruction,  and  climbed  upon  the 
window  seat  to  think  things  out.  She  talked  it 
all  over  with  Vivian  Mable,  the  poor,  old,  bat- 
tered doll  whose  second  name  she  disliked  so 
much  but  which  sh.e  had  felt  duty  bound  to  name 
her  because  it  was  printed  on  the  china  neck  in 
heavy  letters  that  wouldn't  wash  off  no  matter 
how  hard  you  scrubbed. 

She  heard  her  mother  come  home,  heard  her 
ask  for  Margaret  Jane  and  then  hurry  up  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room.  Margaret  Jane  didn't  go 
down  stairs  until  she  heard  her  father's  voice. 

"Well,  chicken,"  he  said  glancing  over  the  top 
of  his  newspaper.  "And  how  was  school  today  ?" 
Margaret  Jane  didn't  answer.  She  went  up  and 
stood  on  the  rocker  of  his  chair  and  pressed  her 
soft  little  cheek  against  his  arm. 
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"Daddy,"  she  said,  "Daddy,  look  at  me.  I 
have  on  my  new  dress." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  her  father  put  down  his  pa- 
per, "and  your  stupid,  old  Daddy  never  said  a 
word." 

"Daddy,"  Margaret  Jane  walked  away  and 
stood  a  short  distance  from  him.  "Daddy,  look!" 
she  said,  "Do  you  think  it's  too  short?" 

"Why-n-no.  It's  about  the  length  of  all  your 
dresses,  isn't  it  ?"  he  answered.  "Your  mother 
does  make  your  dresses  rather  short  though, 
doesn't  she?  But  I  suppose  it's  the  style.  Funny 
how  even  little  youngsters  have  to  be  in  style,  isn't 
it  ?"  He  picked  up  his  newspaper  and  continued 
his  reading.  Margaret  Jane  ate  very  little  that 
night  and  her  mother  looked  worried. 

"Does  your  head  hurt,  Dear?"  she  asked  as  she 
tucked  the  covers  in  around  her  little  girl  and 
turned  the  light  down  low. 

"My  head  doesn't  hurt.  Mother,"  she  said.  "I 
just  hurt  inside,"  and  with  that  the  mother,  her 
face  pressed  close  to  her  baby's  felt  the  hot  tears 
creep  down  the  little  face.  Quietly  she  picked 
the  child  up  and  sat  down  in  the  low  rocker  that 
had  been  in  its  place  by  the  window  since  Marga- 
ret Jane  was  a  tiny  baby  and  holding  her  close 
she  patted  her  back  as  she  had  so  often  soothed 
her  to  sleep  before  she  grew  up  big  enough  to 
have  school  day  worries. 

"Now  tell  mother  all  about  it,"  she  whispered 
and  through  tears  and  sobs  the  little  girl,  whose 
soul  had  rubbed  against  the  first  turn  of  woman- 
hood, told  of  her  disappointment,  sharpened  by 
her  childish  trust  and  simplicity.  And  as  only 
each  mother  alone  can  comfort  her  child  this 
mother  comforted  Margaret  Jane  and  finally  the 
tears  stopped  and  the  sobs  grew  less  heavy  and 
just  before  sleep  came  to  bring  the  final  soothing 
touch  to  the  child's  sorrow,  Margaret  Jane  whis- 
pered, "I  think  it's  somebody  else,  sometimes 
mother,  but  it's  really  always  you." 

Marie  Crowell,  '17. 


A  TRIOLE.T 


YF  I  were  a  bird 
I    Through   the  heavens  I'd  go 

By  nothing  deterred 
If  I  were  a  bird 
The  wide  world  I'd  gird 
In  rain  or  snow 
If  I  were  a  bird 
Through  the  heavens  I'd  go. 

Ruth  Hilleke,  '20. 


PEACE. 

AWN!  God's  tender  gaze  upon  His  masterpiece 
Sends  forth  fair  rays  of  golden  hue. 

Peace!  God's  smile  brings  joy  to  Earth  with 
Dawn's  release 
And  soothes  each  glistening  tear  of  dew. 

Marie  Shaughnessy,  '17. 


THE  LAMP-BEARERS  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 


TWILIGHT  comes  along  the  hills  and  glens 
and  here  and  there  a  light  comes  fluttering 
up  from  out  the  flowers.  We  poor  mortals 
call  these  lights  fire-flies  but  they  are  really  the 
light  bearers  of  the  fairies. 

Long  ago  fairies  went  about  the  earth  searching 
for  a  guide.  Over  land  and  sea  they  travelled 
looking  among  the  highways  and  the  byways. 
Their  Queen  Eleise  became  tired  and  asked  her 
followers  to  rest  beside  a  small  brook.  She  fell 
asleep  and  while  she  was  sleeping  there  echoed 
through  the  valley  a  soft  clear  note  like  the  call 
of  some  elfin  band.  Immediately  a  host  of  crea- 
tures arose  from  the  bushes  and  surrounded  the 
sleeping  queen.  Awakened  by  the  rustle,  the 
queen  perceived  these  fair  little  spirits  and  spoke, 
"Good  little  creatures  of  the  light-world,  come 
and  I  will  make  you  the  guides  of  my  good 
fairies." 

"Queen,"  said  the  leader,  "we  are  pleased  to 
ofifer  you  our  allegiance.  We  have  come  from 
the  land  of  everlasting  light.  Each  brings  with 
him  a  beam  of  light  which  will  shine  forth  for- 
ever until  it  is  touched  by  some  mortal  hand,  then 
we  must  wander  ever  and  never  find  a  place  to 
live." 

As  the  great  twilight  began  the  fairies  and  their 
lamp-bearers  went  east  and  west  seeking  good 
deeds  to  perform,  until  they  came  to  earth  where 
mortals  live. 

Some  laughing  children  saw  these  little  winged 
creatures  and  thought  how  lovely  it  would  be  to 
catch  them  and  keep  them  with  them.  So 
gaily  they  ran  about  and  captured  one  after  an- 
other of  the  fire-flies.  Some  escaped  and  returned 
to  the  fairy  realm  only  to  discover  that  fairies  had 
been  lost.  And  that  is  why  on  a  still  summer 
evening  just  at  twilight  you  will  see  a  host  of  fire- 
flies drifting  over  the  meadows, — they  are  looking 

for  the  fairies.  mo 
Elizabeth  Williams,  19. 
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A  RAIN  STORM. 

Yr  RUSH  of  the  clouds  to  the  call  of  the  thunder, 
r\    A  flash  of  the  fire  in  an  angry  sky, 

A  scurry  of  wings  to  the  leafy,  green  maples, 
A  hush  in  the  air,  for  the  rain-drops  are  nigh. 

They  come  in  a  hurry  and  whisper  their  secrets 

To  flowers  and  leaves,  every  tiniest  thing. 
While  thunder  and  lightning  hold  revel  about  them. 

These  rain-drops  so  quiet,  what  freshness  they  bring! 

There's  a  hush  in  the  air  while  the  rainbow  is  fading, 
The  children  come  running  to  dance  on  the  sod. 

The  birds  wing  their  way  to  the  high,  dripping  branches, 
And  sway  in  the  breeze  with  a  song  for  their  God. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  VACATION  DIARY. 


June  14,  1917. — Many  years  ago  King  Midas' 
barber  became  so  full  of  a  secret,  relating  to  the 
king's  ears,  that  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
whispered  the  precious  story  into  it.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  liave  any  royal  secrets  in  my  possession 
but  I  often  feel  so  full  of  news  that  I  must  tell  to 
someone  that  I  am  going  to  call  my  little  book  my 
"Hole  in  the  Ground."  However,  Little  Hole  in 
the  Ground,  I  forbid  you  to  bring  forth  a  seed 
that  will  whisper  my  "secrets''  to  every  stray 
breeze.  I  have  it !  You  shall  bring  forth  a  tem- 
ple of  memories  to  brighten  later  days. 

July  15. — I  have  met  all  my  old  friends.  Little 
Hole  in  the  Ground,  and  we  have  had  such  good 
times !  But  you  know,  they  seem  a  bit  different 
and  I  find  myself  looking  for  the  girls  I  knew  at 
school.  However,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  vacation 
time  and  I  intend  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 
Four-year-old  Don  has  spied  me  sitting  here  and 
commands  me  to  come  and  help  him  run  his  sanrl- 
mill.  I  hope  that  the  cast  shall  soon  be  removed 
from  his  tiny  limb.  I  must  hurry  or  he  will  be- 
come restless. 

August  12. — I  have  been  trying  to  learn  to 
swim  but  have  merely  succeeded  in  swallowing 
one-half  of  the  lake.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I 
know  I  shall  never  grow  another  inch,  which  is 
a  dire  fate  for  me.  I  did  not  dare  let  them  see 
that  I  was  so  frightened  or  they  might  have  made 


me  stay  in  longer.  As  it  is,  my  arms,  neck  and 
face  resemble  raw  beefsteak  and  burn  like  a 
house  on  fire. 

August  25. — Dear  Little  Hole  in  the  Ground, 
I  have  just  bade  a  fond  farewell  to  my  'teens.  All 
of  my  chums  were  there  to  help  me  celebrate. 
We  drove  out  into  the  country  and  had  an  old 
fashioned  chicken  dinner.  It  was  heaps  of  fun. 
We  came  home  and  gossipped,  sang  and  "remi- 
niscented"  to  our  heart's  content.  They  are  all 
gone  how — gone  like  my  dear,  foolish  happy 
'teens.  But  truly  Little  Hole  in  the  Ground,  I  do 
not  feel  near  as  old  as  I  did  on  my  sixteenth 
birthday.  Looking  forward  then,  I  thought  that 
I  would  be  well  on  my  road  to  fame  at  twenty. 
(),  but  I  am  happy — so  happy  that  I  could  almost 
c — .    There  now,  isn't  that  just  like  a  girl? 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 

^        ^        ^  ^ 

June  13. — I  hailed  in  home  last  night  at  11  :30. 
My  "blowing  in"  is  a  big  part  of  the  routine  in 
my  home  town.  My  httle  brother,  who  met  me 
at  the  train,  told  me  in  his  own  style  all  that  had 
happened  since  Christmas.  He  ought  to  develop, 
methinks,  into  a  high-class  historian.  I  found 
only  nine  of  the  family  in  bed  with  the  measles. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  blun- 
dered into  a  public  hospital.  I  see  where  I  am 
going  to  earn  a  degree  as  nurse  in  the  next  few 
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days.  Most  of  'em  are  delirious  too.  You'd 
think  it  was  a  mad  house  to  hear  them  rave. 

June  14. — It  takes  nine  days  to  catch  measles; 
hence  my  days  arc  numbered.  I  shall  be  a  bug- 
house presently,  which  will  put  me  into  the  circle 
of  the  scientists  for  a  time. 

AuGi'ST  4. — I  haven't  been  able  to  do  my  diary 
for  eight  weeks  and  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to 
get  back  to  it  after  the  "measly"  time  I  have  had. 
Theoretically,  I  am  only  a  convalescent,  but  in 
spirits  I  never  before  felt  so  glorious.  I  attended 
my  first  w^edding  dinner  today  and  had  "gobs  of 
fun."  In  fact,  it  was  a  funny  wedding  to  begin 
with.  Old  Widower  Hillen  from  Springfield 
married  the  Widow  Miles, — his  fourth  bride. 
She's  only  sixty-nine  years  young.  Still  I  never 
saw  a  pair  of  happier  lovers.  The  whole  thing 
was  simply  a  Ky.  mountain  afifair  and  I  got  into 
the  festal  rather  awkwardly.  It  was  all  too  ex- 
traordinary for  me  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
getting  a  few  snapshots  of  the  "newly  weds"  and 
their  guests  for  my  "fotograft"  album.  Very 
tremulously,  I  slipped  in  the  back  way  expect- 
ing to  be  "cast''  into  "exterior  darkness,"  be- 
cause I  had  not  a  sign  of  an  invitation  nor  had 
I  on  a  wedding  garment.  But  My !  I  never  re- 
ceived such  a  hearty  welcome  before  in  my  life. 
The  truth  is  they  sent  for  the  rest  of  the  family — 
there  are  only  fourteen.    Well,  I  had  a  roarin' 


good  time.  No  standing  on  ceremony  hampered 
this  feast.  "Every  fellow  took  what  he  could  and 
did  what  he  wanted.  Jolly  good  spirits  was  in 
abundance.  At  dinner  the  buxom  old  bride  said 
to  her  better  half,  "Dear,  it  looks  cloudy.  If  it 
rains  today  you'll  die  first  and  if  it  should  rain  to- 
morrow I'll  die  first.  I  wish  it  wouldn't  rain  for 
a  week  so  we'll  live  forever."  It  was  a  perfect 
bridal  day  and  the  memory  of  it  will  live  for  aye 
no  matter  how  soon  or  late  it  may  rain. 

^      ^  •!» 

June  14. — O,  the  delicious  sensation  of  cuddling 
down  in  the  embrace  of  a  big  four-poster  bed. 
And  this  morning,  no  bells,  only  delightful  odors 
urging  you  to  be  up  and  doing.  Dad  beams  and 
mother  smiles,  O,  if  all  days  could  be  vacation 
days. 

July  14. — My !  but  it's  hot.  I  wonder  will  it 
never  rain  again.  Received  letters  from  Peg  and 
Claire.  Can  scarcely  wait  until  I  see  them  all  in 
September. 

August  14. — What  a  dreary  old  day,  rain,  rain  ! 
I  wish  some  St.  Mary's  girls  were  here,  everything 
is  so  dull.  Of  course  Dad  spied  that  bent  fender 
on  the  Hudson  and  !  !  ! 

September  14. — Here  I  am  at  St.  Mary's  again. 
Am  I  glad  or  sad  ?  I  really  don't  know.  Every- 
thing's new,  except  our  wee  Sophomore  class  and 
these  English  themes. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

ELUSIVE  beauty — flitting,  shimmering  thing 
Of  sunshine  glint  and  rainbow  sheen,  the  mind 
Of  God  in  such  as  thee  has  deigned  to  bind 
In  lovely  unity,  all  hues,  thy  wing 
Of  heaven's  blue,  and  dawn's  rose  glow!  We  sing 
Of  Thee  a  spirit,  fancy  free.    To  find 
Such  beauty  then  of  earth  is  far  too  kind 
For  men  who  seek  no  pleasure  without  sting. 

A  lesson  then  we  learn  in  thee,  for  thou 
Wast  lately  but  a  lowly  worm ;  now  grown 

To  be  a  joyous  creature  of  delight ; 

So  we  may  rise  to  heights  if  we  allow 
Full  growth  and  light  to  seeds  that  God  has  sown 

And  trust  that  shining  day  is  born  of  night. 


Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 
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O  we  appreciate  our  friends, 
And  bloom  of  summer  while  'tis  here? 

Do  we  appreciate  our  friends 
And  all  that  should  to  us  be  dear? 

Ah  no!  the  most  of  us  would  say: 
So  winter  comes  and  brighten  seems 

The  summer  gone.    And  loneliness 

Brings  back  our  friends  to  us  in  dreams. 

Mildred  Crull,  '17. 

*    *    *  * 


Did  you  ever  walk  down  an  avenue  shaded  on 
either  side  by  stately  maples,  with  their  entwined, 
arch-like  mass  of  leaves  sprinkled  with  yellow, 
red  and  crimson  dashes  of  color,  and  feel  the  bite 
of  frost  on  your  cheek  and  chin  and  nose,  breath- 
ing in  the  clear  morning  sunshine  laden  with  the 
scent  of  burning  brush,  that  inexpressible  October 
smokiness,  the  incense  of  the  fall  time?  It  is 
wonderful,  it  makes  you  feel  all  lazy.  You  hold 
your  best  chum  by  the  arm  and  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  previous  day  and  make  plans  for 
the  one  just  beginning.  You  call  back  and  forth 
to  the  crowds  of  merry  uniform-clad  schoolmates, 
and  the  blood  tingles  in  your  veins  and  your 
cheeks  are  blazing.  Then  you  reach  the  big 
stone  gate, — that  barrier  between  the  outside 
world  and  your  own  beloved  campus.  Reverently 
you  touch  the  stone  warranted  to  bring  the  little 
white  messenger  from  home.  That  is  the  avenue 
as  I  like  it  best,  as  I  shall  always  want  to  remem- 

Helen  O'Malley,  '20. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  thing  at  St. 
Mary's,  that  would  make  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sion on  you?  And  did  you  ever  think  how  long 
it  would  last  ? 

To  me,  the  most  impressive  thing  is  Mass  in 
the  college  chapel,  and  the  orderly  manner  in 
which  the  student  body  follow  it.  To  those 
attending  it,  there  is  a  certain  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere, characteristic  of  St.  Mary's  only.  There 
sympathy  extends  to  every  troubled  soul,  and 
soothes  every  aching  heart.  The  memory  of  this 
will  be  one  of  the  sweetest  recollections  we  carry 
through  life.  And  in  the  world,  each  day,  I 
think,  most  of  the  faithful  daughters  of  St. 
Mary's  turn  their  thoughts  back  to  the  quiet 
little  chapel  wherein  burns  the  sanctuary  lamp 
and  where  in  the  stillness,  and  away  from  daily 
cares,  they  had  confided  their  inmost  secrets. 

This  is  the  impression  that  most  of  the  Saint 
Mary's  girls  will  cherish  longest. 

LoRETTo  Broussard,  '18. 


MY  UNIFORM. 

HEN  others  wear  their  silken  gowns 

With  Irish  lace  and  frills  galore, 
I  don,  each  day,  my  uniform- 
It's  style  the  same  as  those  of  yore. 

For  three  long  years  this  navy  serge  At  last,  old  friend,  the  time  has  come, 

Has  shared  my  up  and  downs  of  fate ;  When  I  can  leave  you  with  a  smile — 

It  shadows  me  wher'er  I  go, —  And  now  !  our  Uncle  Sam  decrees 

If  I  o'ersleep, — it  too  is  late.  That  uniforms  shall  be  the  style. 


Erma  Sagendoeph,  '18. 
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PIONEERS. 

All  men  speak  and  have  ever  spoken  with  rev- 
erence of  the  pioneers  of  their  country.  Even  in 
childhood,  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  fairy-like 
stories  of  those  men,  who  first  braved  the  peril  of 
coming  to  a  new  land  and  who  spared  themselves 
nothing  in  their  desire  to  change  what  was  then  a 
wilderness  into  fruitful  fields.  I  wonder,  if  we, 
the  favored  children  of  St.  Mary's  grant  due  glory 
to  the  pioneers  of  our  own  particular  little  land. 
With  the  approach  of  Founder's  Day,  October 
the  thirteenth,  it  would  not  be  unfitting  for  us  to 
pause  a  moment  and  consider  the  spirit  of  those 
heroic  men  and  women  who  have  prepared  the 
way  for  us.  First,  the  name  of  Father  Edward 
Sorin  suggests  itself.  His  spirit  was  no  less  than 
that  of  his  great  patron,  St.  Edward  of  England ; 
for  it  was  not  through  self-interest  that  he  left 
France  and  came  to  a  then  little  known  region  in 
a  comparatively  new  state ;  but  Father  Sorin  was 
actuated  only  by  a  deep  and  tender  love  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  He  arrived 
here  in  1842  and  found  little  else  than  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  earnestness  and  prayer  conquered  all 
things  and  we  need  only  look  at  our  heritage  to- 
day to  realize  the  spirit  of  this  missionary  and 
apostle.  With  the  name  of  Father  Sorin,  another 
is  inseparably  associated,  that  of  Mother  Angela, 
— a  name  which  brings  before  us  a  valiant  wom- 
an, standing  out  like  the  "figurehead  of  some 
beautiful  barge"  among  the  religious  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  spirit  of 
Mother  Angela  was  equal  to  that  of  her  director. 
Father  Sorin.  Such  were  the  pioneers  of 
Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  of  whom  we  can  be 
justly  proud.  Well  we  might  imitate  their  exal- 
tation of  purpose,  consuming  zeal  and  heroic  self- 
denial, — we,  who  are  enjoying  the  rich  fruits  of 
their  sacrifices. 


AN  ENIGMA   IX  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Today,  next  to  the  problem  of  military  train- 
ing, uppermost  in  the  minds  of  American  peo- 
ple is  the  training  of  the  young.  America  is  edu- 
cation mad.  Sufficient  is  said  and  expressed  con- 
cerning godless  education.  Related  to  it,  another 
problem  presents  itself  which  is  of  equal  import. 
How  is  America  to  put  religion  into  her  schools  ? 
Or  stated  in  a  manner  more  practical  for  Catho- 
lics, the  question  is :  Will  the  parochial  school 
remain  always  unsupported  by  the  state?  Think- 
ing persons  have  long  since  seen  the  injustice  of 
the  situation  in  which  Catholics  are  placed  where 
they  support  two  educational  systems,  though 
they  do  so  without  complaint.  Germany  solved 
the  problem  by  subsidizing  the  systems.  Where 
would  America  be  if  she  attempted  to  support  the 
various  religious  systems  in  education?  Which 
would  be  the  favored  sect?  Here  one  encoun- 
ters the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  heartily 
welcomed  liberator  and  imposter,  free  thought. 
And  the  pity  is  that  the  young  are  its  victims. 
The  problem  is  a  tremendous  one  and  probably 
the  greatest  America  has  yet  dealt  with,  because 
in  it  is  concerned  the  spiritual,  the  moral  and  con- 
sequently the  physical  and  material  life  of  the 
nation. 


WHO  ARE  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

The  article  "Who  Are  Our  Soldiers,"  recently 
published  in  the  America  and  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Phillips  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the 
average  person  of  today  towards  the  soldier. 
The  majority  of  people,  he  says,  look  upon  our 
soldier-boys  as  our  inferiors.  I  wonder  if  this 
should  be  the  way  in  which  we  Americans  should 
feel  towards  the  ones  who  have  so  bravely  given 
up  their  homes,  pleasures  and  loved  ones?  They 
have  given  up  these  things  in  order  that  they  may 
defend  us.  People  seem  to  think  also  that  the 
morality  of  the  soldiers  is  very  low.  INIonsignor 
Bickerstafif  Drew,  an  experienced  chaplain  says, 
"Man  for  man,  the  soldier  is  as  good  as  any  one." 
He  also  adds  that  if  a  comparison  of  a  thousand 
soldiers  and  a  thousand  civilians  be  taken,  we 
would  find  the  soldier's  morality  would  not  be  a 
degree  lower  than  the  civilians. 

Cardinal  Newman  once  reminded  us  that  these 
young  khaki-clad  fellows  are  our  own  boys  each 
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witli  a  single  life  and  this  they  have  given  nobly 
for  us.  Let  us  then  remind  those  idle  talkers  who 
criticize  our  soldier  boys,  that  they  as  we  arc  hu- 
man, that  they  are  our  boys  and  that  they  are 
sufifering  for  us  more  than  half  their  army  life. 
Let  us  also  take  pride  in  helping  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  no  relatives.  Then 
above  all,  when  we  must  show  our  true  American 
spirit  and  appreciation — namely  when  our  boys 
return,  if  disabled, — mentally,  physically  or  mor- 
allv,  let  us  not  be  ashanied  to  own  them  .and  try 
to  make  them  feel  what  we  owe  to  them.  For 
they  have  been  the  pride  of  our  nation. 


THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  existed  long  before  this 
war,  before  it  was  considered  the  "fashion"  to  be 
knitting  for  the  Red  Cross.  This  active  institu- 
tion was  not  born  in  the  United  States  as  many 
might  suppose,  but  had  its  foundation  in  Rome 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  St. 
Camillus  de  Lellis,  a  Roman  soldier,  organized  a 
body  of  nurses,  to  care  for  the  sick  in  hospitals 
and  the  wounded  men  on  the  battlefield.  The  red 
cross  was  chosen  as  a  distinctive  emblem  and  it 
has  lived  through  the  centuries — a  sign  of  relief, 
not  only  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  to  the  desti- 
tute as  well. 

Pope  Benedict  XIV  canonized  Camillus  and  in 
1886  pronounced  him  Patron  of  Nurses. 

Chiesa  della  Magdalena  lof  Rome  was  the 
scene  of  St.  Camillus'  labors  and  also  of  his 
death.  The  Father  General  of  the  Order  still 
lives  here  and  the  members  of  the  Order,  known 
as  Ministers  of  the  Sick,  number  nearly  eight 
hundred.  They  are  active  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  Ireland,  Denmark, 
Austria  and  Peru. 

In  1864,  an  international  conference  was  held 
and  adopted  the  idea,  through  the  efiforts  of  Jean 
Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  humanitarian.  The 
United  States,  however,  did  not  enter  the  circle 
until  1882. 

Clara  Barton  was  the  organizer  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  our  states.  She  entered  the  mil- 
itary hospital  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 


Civil  War  and  from  that  time  on  took  charge  of 
many  relief  and  hospital  branches  and  gave  her 
service  in  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Red  Cross  institution,  in 
1881,  and  through  her  zeal  and  influence  the  so- 
ciety grew  rapidly. 

The  members  of  this  humane  order  carry  on 
their  work  whether  the  country  is  at  war  or  in 
peace  and  deserves  our  aid  and  support  at  all 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 
MICHAEL. 

It  is  significant  that  the  best  fiction  dealing 
with  the  present  war  is  totally  devoid  of  any 
feeling  of  antagonism  or  of  bitterness.  The  re- 
ward of  those  who  have  felt  the  horrors  of  this 
war  seems  to  be  a  keener  realization  of  the  noble 
character  of  individual  combatants  and  a  better 
understanding  of  patriotism,  no  matter  by  what 
country  it  is  inspired.  "Michael,"  by  E.  F.  Ben- 
son, presents  striking  proof  of  this.  The  hero 
Michael  is  English  ;  his  staunchest  friend  German, 
but  both  are  pre-eminently  patriots.  Each  recog- 
nizes and  respects  the  patriotism  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Benson  perhaps  more  than  any  other  author  is 
fitted  to  portray  the  English  character,  as  dis- 
played during  the  war.  He  has  seen  the  pleasure- 
loving  Englishman,  to  whom  polo  and  theatricals 
were  of  vital  impvortance,  give  place  to  the 
thoughtful  soldier,  who  fights  the  battles  of 
France  and  Belgium.  In  "Michael"  Mr.  Benson 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  England  and  who 
will  gainsay  that  "Michael"  is  as  typically  English 
as  the  fashionable  society  depicted  in  "Dodo." 

DoRAN  Pub.  Co. 


GODFREY  RAUPERT. 

Godfrey  Raupert,  eminent  psychic  experimen- 
tor  and  writer,  delivered  to  the  college  students 
an  absorbingly  interesting  lecture  on  spiritualistic 
phenomena,  their  origin  and  efYect,  a  subject, 
which  today  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our  most 
thoughtful  scientists.    Authorized  by  the  Holy 
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See,  Mr.  Raupert  was  able  to  give  a  thoroughly 
Catholic  conception  of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  denying,  Mr.  Raupert  said,  that 
an  outside  force  is  at  work,  that  the  spirit  world  is 
trying  to  get  into  communication  with  our  world. 
Those  are  proven  facts  of  science.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  force  and  its  ulterior  purpose  that  must 
be  investigated.  If  we  consult  statistics  we  find 
that  hundreds,  thousands,  are  in  asylums  as  a  re- 
sult of  meddling  with  spiritualism.  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  its 
mission  is  God  sent  and  l\Ir.  Raupert  offered  as 
the  only  possible  solution  that  the  devil,  consid- 
ering it  a  favorable  time  when  men  are  turning 
from  Christianity  toward  the  old  superstitions  of 
paganism,  has  seized  upon  this  method  to  gain 
control  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  Spirit- 
ualism is  a  dangerous  subject  but  one  as  Mr.  Rau- 
pert pointed  out,  that  must  be  understood  if  we 
would  avoid  its  pitfalls. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  first  "general"  Mass  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  well  atteniled  by  both  the  old  and  the 
new  pupils  of  St.  INIary's.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  crowded  with  devout  worship- 
ers. 


The  above  announcement  of  the  beginning  of 
social  activities  on  the  part  of  St.  Mary's  ever 
loyal  and  devoted  children,  came  to  Alma  Mater 
just  in  time  for  the  October  issue  of  The  Chimes. 
It  is  but  the  first  of  many  an  afternoon  of  re- 
union and  consequent  pleasure. 

Through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Sauter,  father  of  Mrs.  Lou  Sauter-Westrich  of 
Chicago,  two  handsome  brass  plates  have  been 


made  for  the  "St.  Mary's  Ambulance."  These 
plates  will  be  the  distinctive  mark  since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  have  all  the  army  ambu- 
lances painted  alike. 

A  bevy  of  former  St.  Mary's  students  have 
been  flocking  the  campus  the  last  few  days.  Helen 
Holland,  Marie  Shaughnessy,  Kathleen  Fleming, 
Katherine  Rempe  and  Irene  Miller,  all  bring 
tales  of  the  wonderful  outside  world  but  express- 
ing always  the  regret  that  their  St.  Mary's  school 
days  are  over  and  envying  us  our  pleasant  work. 

Madame  DeFarge  has  nothing  on  the  St. 
Mary's  girls  when  it  comes  to  knitting.  Big  bags 
hang  on  all  convenient  door  knobs,  groups  of 
girls  promenading  the  avenues  are  all  busily  en- 
gaged in  knitting;  at  mail  call,  before  breakfast, 
all  during  the  recreation  hours  it  goes  on. 

On  Friday,  September  21,  the  Seniors  enter- 
tained both  the  College  and  Academic  depart- 
ments with  an  impromptu  dance.  The  new  girls 
were  initiated  into  the  gymnasium  where  the  old 
and  new  alike  enjoyed  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. ' 

St.  Mary's  College  is  putting  on  some  new  trim- 
mings. Painters  stand  perilously  on  narrow  win- 
dow ledges  and  crawl  in  an  out  like  star  perform- 
ers of  a  circus,  leaving  behind  them  a  fresh  coat 
of  paint  which  makes  the  building  wonderfully 
improved  in  appearance. 

St.  Mary's  doubtless  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Mother  Mary  Louise  the  Japanese  nun,  who  vis- 
ited here  last  year,  was  not  an  imposter  as  at  first 
given  out.  Her  credentials  are  of  the  best.  The 
report  was  merely  newspaper  gossip,  utterly  vin- 
founded. 

The  first  long  walk  of  the  year  was  enjoyed  by 
the  College  girls  Wednesday  afternoon.  They 
rambled  through  Saint  Mary's  "back-yard"  along 
the  picturesque  banks  of  Saint  Joe  and  home 
through  the  apple  orchard.  Many  pronounced 
the  "back  yard"  ever  more  beautiful  if  possible 
than  the  front.  The  day  was  ideal  for  the  trip 
and  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

October  devotion  began  this  morning  in  the 
College  Chapel.  Permission  has  been  given  by 
the  Bishop  to  have  Benediction  celebrated  every 
morning.  This  is  a  great  privilege  and  much  ap- 
preciated by  all. 

First  Friday  at  St.  Mary's  is  a  great  event,  and 


SAINT  Mary's  notre  dame  college  club 

OPENING    OF   THE    CLUB   YEAR  1917-18 
FLORENTINE  ROOM,  CONGRESS  HOTEL 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  SIXTEENTH 

LUNCHEON  ONE  o'CLOCK 
COVERS  ONE   AND   ONE-HALF  DOLLAR 

Mrs.  James  J.  Casey,  President 

Miss  Mildred  McDonald,  Social  Chairman 

Reservations  to  be  made  before  October  15th  to 
,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Collopy,  Treasurer,  1420  Glenlake  Avenue. 
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the  new  girls  are  experiencing  this  for  the  first 
time  today.  An  earnest  practice  of  the  principal 
hymns,  last  night,  was  a  preparation.  General 
confessions  and  communions,  protracted  or  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  is 
exposed  all  day  closing  with  the  Benediction  in 
the  evening,  sets  this  day  apart  as  one  blessed 
with  untold  spiritual  advantages. 

Wednesday  evening,  October  3,  Saint  Mary's 
Literary  Societies  were  reorganized  and  began 
the  active  work  of  the  year.  The  English  teach- 
ers presided  over  each  class  and  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  work  to  be  done. 

No  Sister  presiding  in  the  College  study-hall 
seems  a  remarkable  phenomenon  but  its  explana- 
tion is  simple.  No,  Sister  is  not  ill,  nor  is  there 
any  radical  change  in  study-hall  regulations. 
The  platform  merely  is  being  redecorated  with  a 
resplendent  green  carpet.  What  is  more,  we 
have  real,  American  beauties  gracing  our  pedes- 
tal. They  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
very  generous  and  thoughtful  fiorist  of  South 
Bend. 

St.  Mary's  throws  her  mantle  over  her  students 
and  buttons  it  tight.  Sunday  witnessed  a  "study" 
in  black  and  white.  The  old  girls  wore  their 
uniforms  complacently,  but  young  Freshman 
were  frivolously  particular  about  details. 

Prayers  were  requested  for  Baby  Aileen 
Coiiran  who  is  seriously  ill  of  pneumonia.  Baby 
Aileen  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Saint  Mary's  last 
year  and  is  much  loved  by  both  the  students  and 
faculty. 

Many  were  the  envious  glances  that  followed 
the  Seniors  as  they  left  St.  Mary's  for  "Turn  to 
The  Right."  Senior  privileges  took  an  added 
distinction.  The  lucky  graduates  went  riding  for 
two  hours  in  St.  Mary's  new  car,  saw  the  delight- 
ful drama  and  ended  with  dinner  at  the  Oliver. 
There  is  a  hope,  however,  that  some  day  Juniors, 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen  of  1917  will  reach 
eminence  now  so  envied. 

In  the  court  of  the  Novitiate  was  exhibited  the 
body  of  a  beautiful  crane,  which  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
electrician  from  South  Bend  brought  down  with 
his  gun.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these  birds 
on  the  wing,  but  it  is  rather  unusual  to  capture 
one  and  observe  it  closely.  It  is  gracefully 
formed,  with  soft  delicate  gray  plumage  that 
shades  into  silver,  brown  and  black;  the  long 


beak  shows  lovely  shades  of  green  and  pink.  Mr. 
IClliot  is  a  great  lover  of  birds  and  spends  many 
hours  observing  and  studying  them. 

Several  girls  were  talking  about  "N.  D." 
After  listening  awhile  a  new  student  whispered 
excitedly. — 

"Who  is  he  anyhow?  I've  heard  so  much 
about  him,  where  do  the  girls  meet  him?" 

Helen  Holland  and  Mildred  Crull  visited  for 
a  few  hours  Friday  P.  M.,  the  haunts  of  their 
school  days.  They  were  greeted  gaily  by  their 
old  companions,  teachers  and  friends  among  the 
Sisters  were  indeed  glad  to  welcome  them. 

Helen  Holland  who  was  very  prominent  and 
well  loved  in  her  class  as  president  and  valedic- 
torian, intends  leaving  for  the  West  in  a  few 
days  to  enter  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkley. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Junior  Qass 
are :  Cecilia  Fitzgibbons,  President ;  Adelaide 
Hopfinger,  Vice  President ;  Ruth  O'Malley,  Sec- 
retary, and  Anne  Dalzell,  Treasurer.  The  class 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  splendid  choice. 


Announcement  of  the  death,  on  September  21, 
of  Sister  Mary  Matilda  (Margaret  Harnet)  will 
cause  many  former  students  of  St.  Mary's  to  re- 
call tender  memories  of  real  and  imagery  aches 
that  were  soothed  by  that  gentle  infirmarian. 

Having  entered  the  Community  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  1857,  Sister  Matilda  offered 
willing  service  as  a  nurse  during  the  sad  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  Later  she  was  stationed  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  South  Bend,  which  duty  she 
resigned  when  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
students'  infirmary  at  St.  Mary's. 

Noted  for  her  motherly  care  of  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  Sister  Matilda  continued 
active  until  near  her  78th  year,  since  which 
time  she  was  numbered  among  the  "dear  old  Sis- 
ters," who  have  well-earned  a  few  months  of 
quiet  rest. 

Prayers  are  the  assurance  of  many  friends  and 
Sisters  for  Sister  Matilda  and  for  the  beloved 
relatives  of  Mary  Louise  Cowser,  Marguerite 
Morrissey,  Susa  Andreas,  Louise  and  Florence 
O'Brien,  and  Anna  Ralston. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angrela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


I 

G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

^1  DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Dffice  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

iCodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  6  Healy  Piano— Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Toda^ 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1S70. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladles'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Comer   Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  5515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  SOc  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  SOc  and  SOc  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices  Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  ■  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE   FRAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines  | 
durability  and  art.   As  agents  for  1 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
'"^^^f^^'  '  of  lenses  tor  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes, 
ijlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
,it!  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg. 


Personal  Allenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR.  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 
820  BAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
The])' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  St». 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  OutfltB. 
PrlestB'  Albs,  Prle.ts'  SnppUe. 

Blrettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
Sterling  Sliver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO 


sou 


TH    BBND,  IlfDIAWA 


„^    Bell  886 
0*«  Home  5842 


_  J  Home  571 
Residence  gell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  M»in  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  li  i 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RniDKMCB 
Bell  Phone  11 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washingtoa 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  Hoof. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charlea  and  Lexington  Sta. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High- Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

|r«  make  ud  ke«p  Ib  atoek  •Terj  elasa 
•f  cooda  repaired  by  dllferrnt 
RellslfMu  Commatiltlea. 


Bury  C.  Diirand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 


hrand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Snccessors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 


Lake,  Ualon  and  Basle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


ime  Phone  6392       Bell  Phone  892 

Fhe  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  GL,  Mgr. 

C .  Waahlngton  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladiea' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Ccx)nley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclustfel^. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs,  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602         Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  S994. 


Bell  Phone,  82<. 


Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


Ua  BAST  JKFFBRSON  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Cathollo  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholie  Masraalme, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 


28  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Gf>od 
R«adlita;  by  the  Beat  Wrttera. 

Terms:  One  year,  »2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Forelm  sub- 
scrlpUons,  J3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A. 


'Ll.'.f''"- 


November,  1917 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.&E.I. 

The  Noiseless  Roate 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Easteri  Illlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  OffioM:  108  W  Adam*  St. 
T*l.  HarriMD  5115     Antomatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harriion  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'I  Pais.  Agt. 
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Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTEX)  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollings  worth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
83 1  South  Mam  St.     South  Bend.  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  conyenlent  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dalntj 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hm\ 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  1868 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Porl^  and  Beans, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Fralick's 

in  N.  MAIN  ST..  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 

and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or  Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 

St.  Edward's  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  Room 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in   our  Tea   Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices — 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


E.  L.  HASi,ER, 
President 


F.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Manager 


E,  L.  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES; 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


4096 


The  W,  J,  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  Is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

Scapuiaj"  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  jewels. 
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AN  ENDLESS  SONG. 

Sing,  0  my  soul, 
Unceasing  thanks  to  God !  0  sing 
Until  the  flaming  heavens  fling 
Their  stars  from  God's  exalted  scroll 
And  blazing  angel  trumpets  roll ; 
Until  He  cometh  with  the  clouds 
Rending  sin's  veil  that  earth  enshrouds. 

Sing,  O  my  soul ! 
Until  appears,  clothed  with  the 

sun, 

The  God  and  Judge,  The  Mighty  One; 
But  cease  not  then  thy  grateful  song, 
His  Kingdom  with  thanksgivings  throng, — 
With  this,  thine  own  celestial  food — 
Eternal  songs  of  gratitude. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSUMER'S  LEAGUE. 


MONG  the  most  important  organizations  that 
have  arisen  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
the  present  day  is  the  National  Consumer's 


League.  Organized  in  1891,  it  has  almost  a  hun- 
dred branches  in  eighteen  of  the  United  States,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Belgium.  It 
owes  its  beginning  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Low- 
ell. During  1889-90  she  led  an  investigation  into 
conditions  of  work  among  sales-women  and  cash 
children.  By  this  investigation  she  saw  that  self- 
reform  was  impossible  for  the  working  class.  It 
is  unable  to  help  itself,  on  account  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  industry  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  organize  a  union  among  the  women,  as 
they  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  business 
world.  There  was  but  one  element  of  the  eco- 
nomic world  left  to  work  with,  the  consttmer. 
The  problem  of  vital  importance,  that  has  a  di- 
rect influence  on  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
lives  of  human  beings,  is  that  of  the  Living 
Wage.  The  majority  of  people  have  agreed,  that 
laborers  have  a  right  to  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  one  of  his  en- 
cyclicals on  the  subject  said,  that  although  the 
contracts  between  laborers  and  employers  are 


free,  "nevertheless  there  is  a  dictate  of  natural 
justice  underlying  them,  more  imperious  than  any 
bargain  between  man  and  man,  that  remuneration 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife 
and  children  in  reasonable  comfort  and  allow  a 
margin  for  saving  against  'a  rainy  day.'  "  But 
the  question  is  how  many  laborers  today  receive  a 
Living  Wage  ? 

.Since  the  employers  refuse  to  treat  their  work- 
men fairly,  whether  through  their  own  fault  or 
otherwise  then  the  other  beneficiaries  of  the  la- 
borer's work  ought  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
just  treatment.  The  other  beneficiaries  are  the 
Consuming  Class.  The  latter  body  is  today  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  industrial  world,  and 
is  capable  of  sharing  the  responsibility. 

Of  course,  this  general  principle  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  the  consumer  is  not  bound  to  act 
under  grave  inconvenience,  but,  if  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  buy  "goods  made  under  just  and  proper 
conditions,  rather  than  poor  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tions without  a  rise  in  price,  then  he  is  absolutely 
bound  to  do  so.  As  Father  Cuthbert  the  Capu- 
chin says  "not  only  the  employers  are  responsible 
for  the  oppression  of  the  working-man  but  also 
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nil  who  patronize  such  labor  contribute  to  the  sin." 
Were  the  people  in  general  not  willing  accom- 
plices then  there  would  be  no  sweating  systems 
and  no  unfair  competitors. 

The  consumers,  acting  purely  in  an  individual 
way  can  have  little  effect,  as  a  social  conscience  is 
developed  in  comparatively  few  people.  Thus 
co-operation  and  organization  of  the  consumers 
is  the  only  remedy. 

In  May,  1890,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  to  discuss  the  organ- 
ization of  this  all  powerful  element  of  industry. 
And  the  Consumer's  League  was  formed  on  the 
following  platform: 

1.  That  the  interest  of  the  community  demands 
that  all  workers  should  receive,  not  the  lowest  but 
fair  living  wages. 

2.  That  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  worst 
evils  from  which  wage  earners  suffer,  rests  with 
the  consumers  who  persist  in  buying  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  regardless  of  how  the  cheapness 
is  brought  about. 

3.  That  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  Consumers 
to  find  out  under  what  conditions  the  articles  they 
purchase  are  produced,  and  to  insist  that  they  be 
at  least  decent  and  consistent  with  respectable  ex- 
istence, on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

The  first  step  taken  to  carry  out  these  objects, 
was  to  prepare  a  white  list  of  stores  coming  up  to 
a  certain  standard.  Since  it  is  illegal  to  boycott 
or  to  urge  persons  not  to  deal  with  stores  placed 
on  a  black  list,  the  Consumer's  League  accom- 
plished the  same  purpose  by  persuading  the  people 
to  buy  from  firms  on  a  white  list.  Merchants 
feel  the  effects  of  such  a  list  and  to  get  the 
patronage  of  the  League  volunteer  all  the  good 
points  about  themselves,  not  to  mention  the  bad 
ones  about  their  competitors.  In  this  way  valu- 
able information  is  procured  which  otherwise 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Necessarily  the  list 
had  to  be  rather  elastic  and  for  that  reason  fell 
below  the  ideal.  But  the  people  at  the  head  of 
the  Consumer's  League  were  prudent  and  of 
practical  experience  and  they  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  half  a  thing  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  Later,  after  consultations  with  the  various 
employers  a  standard  was  established  from 
which  no  deviation  has  been  madfe.  For  instance, 
a  fair  house  is  one  in  which  equal  pay  is  given  for 
work  of  equal  value  regardless  of  sex,  and  no 


woman  who  is  eighteen  or  over  who  has  had 
a  year's  experience  receives  less  than  six  dollars 
a  week.  Nine  hours  a  day  is  the  limit  of  work- 
ing time  with  a  general  half  holiday  during  at 
least  two  of  the  summer  months.  A  vacation  of 
not  less  than  a  week  with  pay  must  be  given  and 
seven  holidays  with  full  wages. 

In  1891  only  eight  stores  in  New  York  were 
fitted  with  these  requirements,  but  then  overtime 
was  never  paid  and  fines  often  reduced  the  pay  to 
almost  half  while  now,  there  are  over  fifty  stores 
that  come  up  to  this  standard,  overtime  is  paid 
for  and  fines  go  to  a  benefit  fund. 

As  one  object  after  another  was  accomplished 
the  league  turned  itself  to  new  labor  problems. 
Today  it  is  working  against  the  cruelties  of  the 
Christmas  Season.  It  sends  out  thousands  of 
cards  and  advertisements  in  cars,  papers,  and 
magazines,  urging  people  to  do  their  Christmas 
shopping  early.  The  first  large  success  of  this 
movement  came  in  1910  when  leading  department 
stores  of  Philad'elphia,  employing  thirty-five 
thousand  employees  decided  to  close  at  six  o'clock 
during  the  entire  Christmas  Season. 

With  regard  to  manufacturers  the  league  has 
decided,  when  conditions  are  satisfactory,  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  label  guaranteeing  that  the  goods 
are  made  under  clean  and  healthful  surroundings. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  state  factory  law  is  observed. 

2.  No  children  under  sixteen  are  employed. 

3.  Night  work  is  not  required. 

4.  No  goods  are  given  out  to  be  made  away 
from  the  factory. 

In  1898  the  various  local  leagues  that  had 
sprung  up  in  different  sections  were  united  into 
one  national  organization  and  the  work  became 
more  important.  The  sweat-shops,  child  labor 
and  excessive  hours  for  women  were  attacked 
with  remarkable  results.  If  New  York  today  has 
the  strictest  child  labor  law  it  is  due  to  the  untir- 
ing zeal  of  the  Consumer's  League.  Here  is  one 
concrete  case.  England  had  as  early  as  1884  pro- 
mulgated laws  protecting  women  but,  owing  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  various 
State  Supreme  Courts  had  held  that  any  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  free  contract  of  adult  women 
was  unconstitutional.  Therefore  when  the  State 
of  Oregon  proceded  against  a  laundryman  for 
violating  a  state  law  by  working  women  longer 
than  allowed  by  law,  the  laundryman  appealed 
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from  the  State  Court  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  local  Consumer's  League  no- 
tified the  National  Consumer's  League  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  that  information  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  work  upon  women  was  neces- 
sary. Expert  counsel  was  obtained  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Goldmark  of  the  league  was  detailed 
to  collect  the  desired  information.  She  employed 
ten  investigators  and  special  privileges  were 
granted  her  at  the  Columbia  University  library, 
Carnegie  and  the  New  York  City  library.  The 
result  was  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  State. 

Women,  as  consumers,  can  take  an  active  part 
in  this  work  of  the  Consumer's  League.  By  se- 
curing a  white  list  pf  dealers  in  their  own  towns 
they  can  interest  other  women  and  organize  a 
branch  league  in  their  community.  Thus  in  time 
they  will  ask  themselves,  not  whether  a  hat  is 
exactly  the  latest  style,  not  whether  it  be  abso- 
lutely the  cheapest  they  can  get  but  how  it  was 
made  and  what  effect  their  buying  it  is  going  to 
have  upon  the  workers  in  particular  and  society 
in  general. 

The  Consumer's  league,  imique  and  founded 
on  noble  principle,  gives  every  one  a  chance  at 
playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  un- 
important individual  who  cannot  give  thousands 
to  charity,  who  cannot  speak  for  public  reforms 
by  legislature  has  an  opportunity  to  do  some  prac- 
tical good  as  a  member  of  the  Consumer's  League. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  philanthropy  in  keeping  the  working  man  from 
becoming  destitute.  The  fight  of  the  stricken  la- 
borer for  life  and  Strength  to  support  his  house- 
hold, is  heroic.  By  our  help  in  this  matter,  a  so- 
cial conscience  will  be  generated  and  develop  un- 
til it  becomes  a  dominant  factor  in  our  lives. 

Teresa  Curry,  '17. 


THE  AVENUE. 

t   TREAD  upon  a  cloth  of  gold, 
Jl     The  trees  are  scarlet  tapestry, 
The  birds  my  coming  have  foretold, 
.Attendant  Nature  waits  on  me. 

Before  me  lies  a  land  of  dream. 

Above  a  canopy  of  blue ; 
A  fairy  princess  do  I  seem 

As  I  walk  down  the  avenue. 

Anne  Dalzell,  '19. 


NOVEMBER'S  SONG. 

ROVEMBER,  dismantled  and  lonely,  you  pine 
For  beauties  of  summer  so  suddenly  fled, 
Your  tears  are  the  dew  drops  that  glisten  and  shine 
While  winds  chant  a  requiem  over  the  dead. 

Your  children  have  quietly  fallen  asleep 
Tucked  snugly  away  on  Mother  Earth's  breast, 

Untiring  and  faithful  the  watch  will  she  keep, 
Cease  sighing,  November,  the  earth  is  at  rest. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


SOME  CATHOLIC  POETS  OF  TODAY. 

THEODORE  MAYNARD,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Catholic  poets  and  essayists  of 
our  time,  says  in  a  recent  essay,  on  the 
disintegration  of  poetry,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century :  "The  decline  of  noble  verse  lies  in  the 
fact  that  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  poets  too  often  wandered  in  unclean  places. 
What's  more  they  frequently  wore  their  hair  long, 
affected  velvet  coats  and  had  debts." 

Let  the  effect  of  these  last  few  facts  be  what 
it  may, — we  do  know  that  the  poetry  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  had  fallen  far  below  the  cri- 
terion of  art  by  which  it  should  be  judged.  The 
views  portrayed  were  insincere ;  the  sentiment 
foolish ;  the  form,  cheap  ;  and  the  public  opinion 
appealed  to,  was  far  too  narrow.  The  only  su- 
pernatural note  they  could  strike  assuredly  was 
the  tragic  and  the  cynical. 

The  direct  aim  of  great  poetry  is  to  arouse  the 
nobler  emotions,  and  to  enable  them  to  work  out 
their  own  purposes  in  the  moral  world.  Here  the 
later  Victorians  failed :  failed  through  their  scep- 
ticism and  sensual  sadness  ;  failed  through  their 
unbelief ;  failed  through  their  looseness ;  failed 
through  their  poisonous  pessimism. 

Today  we  have  the  awakening  of  poetry.  The 
present  war  has  given  men  a  clearer  insight  into 
spirituality.  The  horrors  of  the  battlefield, — one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  nation, — brings  its  bless- 
ings. Through  it,  men  are  returning  to  the  love 
of  simple  and  more  elemental  things.  In  the  art 
of  today,  and  especially  in  the  poetry,  we  find  a 
new  religious  instinct,  and  a  truly  Catholic  senti- 
ment. We  have  great  need  of  spiritual  courage 
in  art,  as  well  as  in  life.  Who,  if  not  the  Catho- 
lic poet,  realizes  that  the  great  issues  of  life  are 
spiritual  issues?    And  who,  if  not  the  Catholic 
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poet,  will  interpret  life  in  the  noblest  possible 
way?  In  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  of  both 
England  and  America,  we  are  proud  to  note  so 
many  successful  followers  of  the  Poetic  Muse. 
And  in  the  secular  world,  journalism  quite  natur- 
ally produces  the  most,  as  well  as  the  best  of  sing- 
ers. Three  authors,  very  interesting  to  us,  are 
T.  A.  Daly,  Joyce  Kilmer,  and  Hilaire  Belloc. 

T.  A.  Daly,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  dialect  verse,  is  a  true 
poet.  His  whimsical  little  poems  of  the  Irish  and 
Italian  immigrant,  have  long  held  him  in  public 
favor,  but  now  his  latest  volume,  "Songs  of  Wed- 
lock," gives  him  a  permanent  place  in  American 
song.  These  poems,  radiant  with  the  light  of 
noble  passion,  and  true  ideals,  celebrate  married 
life  in  a  manner  more  beautiful  than  any  since 
the  days  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Even  Patmore, 
himself,  could  not  excel  in  beauty,  Daly's,  "To  a 
Thrush,"  or,  "Her  Music." 

Rhythm  is  not  only  the  essential  music  of  Mr. 
Daly's  poetry,  but  the  keynote  of  his  thought,  as 
well.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  "Yester- 
day's Rain,"  and  "To  a  Violinist."  His  tense 
emotion  and  deep  imagination  are  readily  recog- 
nized in  "The  Gates  of  Paradise." 

If  T.  A.  Daly  is,  by  virue  of  these  poems,  the 
laureate  of  wedded  life,  Joyce  Kilmer  is  the  poet 
of  the  commonplace.  He  teaches  us  that  there  is 
music  and  rhythm  in  everyday  life.  His  refresh- 
ing naivete  comes  to  us  as  an  extraordinary 
charm,  and  he  makes  real  poetry  out  of  such  or- 
dinary things  of  life  as,  "The  Apartment  House," 
and  "The  Servant  Girl  and  Grocer's  Boy." 

In  spite  of  his  simplicity,  or  more  correctly,  by 
means  of  it,  he  writes  as  a  seer  of  the  deepest  of 
human  mysteries,  and  touches  with  religious  rev- 
erences the  commonplaces  of  life.  In  "Delica- 
tessen" he  says : 

"This  man  has  home  and  child  and  wife 
.A.nd  battle  set  for  every  day. 
This  man  has  God.  and  love,  and  life; 
These  stand,  all  else  shall  pass  away." 

His  humor  is  unique,  whimsical,  and  refined — 
qualities  only  too  rare  in  most  of  our  young  poets. 
Mr.  Kilmer  realizes  all  the  requirements  of  an 
American  poet,  and  no  mind  but  that  of  a  modern 
American  could  treat  an  ordinary  subject,  like 
"The  House  With  Nobody  In  It,"  with  such  orig- 
inality, pathos,  and  eflfectiveness. 

It  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend,  when  we  open 
Hilaire  Belloc's  volume  of  verses,  and  find  the 


introduction  written  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  In  Mr. 
Belloc,  he  says,  is  a  poet  who  is  known  chiefly  for 
his  ])rose  writings,  and  in  corroboration  of  his 
statement,  advances  this  interesting  proof  :  "One 
sign  that  he  is  naturally  a  poet  is  that  he  is  never 
deliberately  a  poet.  No  one  can  imagine  him 
writing  a  poem  to  order — even  to  his  own  order. 
The  poems  knock  at  the  door  of  his  brain  and 
demand  to  be  let  out.  And  this  happens  to  be  the 
way  all  real  poetry  is  made."  We  wonder  if  such 
statements  do  not  also  apply  to  Kilmer,  himself. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  although  of  French  birth,  is  a 
true  Englishman,  being  naturalized  in  1902.  He 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  his  beautiful  Faith 
tliat  gives  him,  as  Kilmer  says,  "the  rapture  of  an 
inspiration,"  and  enables  him  to  see  "in  the  lamp 
that  is  beauty,  the  light  that  is  God."  Although 
the  legends  of  the  Church  are  full  of  mysticism 
and  poetry,  it  is  the  Faith  itself  that  appeals  to 
Belloc,  and  makes  his  religious  verses  so  convin- 
cing. This  Faith  is  simply  expressed  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem  "Courtesy": 

"Yet  in  my  walk  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  Grace  of  God  is  in  Courtesy." 

The  theme  of  some  of  his  best  works  is  friend- 
ship.   In  his  "Dedicatory  Ode,"  he  says : 
"From  quiet  homes  and  first  beginnings. 
Out  to  the  undiscovered  ends, 
There's  nothing  worth  the  wear  of  winning. 
But  laughter  and  the  love  of  friends." 

That  his  heart  went  out  with  love  and  longing 
to  the  country  of  his  youth,  is  emphasized  in  "The 
South  Country."  This  bit  of  refreshing  verse  re- 
minds one  in  rhythm  and  simplicity  of  Joyce 
Kilmer.  Mr.  Belloc  has  an  unusual  sense  of 
liumor,  and  has  presented  to  the  world  some 
really  good  satire.  In  the  "Newdigate  Poem, 
The  Benefits  of  Electric  Light,"  he  states  the 
theory  of  Materialism  as  it  really  is,  in  all  its  ab- 
surdity, divested  of  the  polish  and  veneer  with 
which  it  is  presented  to  a  credulous  public. 

This  is  an  age  when  much  is  expected  of  Cath- 
olic women,  and  if  poetry  were  also  looked  for, 
the  expectation  would  not  be  disappointed. 
Though  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in  genius, 
we  are  glad  that  some  of  the  best  current  poetry 
is  being  written  by  women,  Helen  Parry  Eden, 
and  Theodosia  Garrison,  being  noteable  contem- 
porary poets. 

It  takes  a  truly  great  writer  to  treat  the  theme 
of  childhood  sympathetically.  Because  it  is  sim- 
ple, it  is  elusive.    Helen  Parry  Eden,  in  her  book. 
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"Bread  and  Circuses,"  has  surprised  all  the  shy 
secrecies  of  childhood  in  the  person  of  her  own 
little  daughter,  Betsy  Jane,  with  whom  most  of 
the  poems  are  concerned.  "The  Third  Birthday" 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  poems,  and  this  love- 
liness is  enhanced  in  its  face  to  face  encounter 
with  the  simple  realities  of  life  in  the  lines: 

"Three  candles  lit  her  state ; 

Dimmed  is  their  golden  reign- 
Leaves  on  an  empty  plate. 

Petals  and  tallow  stain ; 
Nor  will  she 
Nor  the  candles  three 

Ever  be  three  again." 

"A  Child  Before  The  Crib,"  and  "Petals"  are 
irresistibly  poetic  repetitions  of  that  Divine  com- 
mandment, "Unless  you  become  as  little  children, 
you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

As  Helen  Parry  Eden  is  a  poet  of  the  home  and 
child  life,  so  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox  is  a  poet  of  a 
nation.  Although  her  "Singing  Fires  of  Erin" 
were  written  in  the  United  States,  they  are  songs 
of  heroic  Ireland.  The  magic  with  which  the 
Celtic  legends,  romances,  and  fairy-tales  are 
depicted,  is  proved  by  reading  such  of  the  verses 
as,  "To  Your  Palace  of  Golden  Dreams,"  and 
"An  Irish  Enchantment."  The  Catholic  Faith 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  has  hardly  been  more 
beautifully  expressed  than : 

"And  one  with  us  in  name  and  fame,  in  life 

and  death  thou  art, 
Life  of  our  life,  soul  of  our  soul,  heart  of 

our  inmost  heart ; 
Alike  in  gladness  as  in  woe,  in  triumph  as  in 

loss. 

Our  Ireland  on  her  bosom  wears  the  symbol 
of  the  cross." 

Truly  Catholic  poems  are  Catholic  in  twO' 
senses  of  the  word,  and  Theodosia  Garrison's 
works  are  a  striking  example  of  this  fact.  She  is 
a  universal  poet,  combining  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble variety  of  personal  emotions  with  unusual 
beauty  of  rhythm.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  feeling 
more  universal  than  the  longing  for  home  and 
mother,  that  she  has  so  delicately  depicted.  Her 
Catholicity  in  the  religious  sense,  is  best  shown  in 
"While  Mary  Dreamed,"  and  "The  Dream  of  the 
Innkeeper's  Wife."  Sincerity  should  be  the  key- 
note of  life,  and  Theodosia  Garrison  is,  first  of 
all  sincere.  !  i 

Her  latest  and  one  of  her  best  poems  is  a  ballad 


entitled  "The  Soul  of  Jeanne  D'Arc,"  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Scribncr's  Mogasinc.  It  vibrates 
with  the  intensity  of  patriotism  which  was  indeed 
the  very  soul  of  the  maid,  and  its  rhythm  sings 
itself  into  the  heart,  as  her  own  passionate  appeal 
rings  through  the  Court  of  Heaven. 

"Mine  be  the  fire  about  my  feet,  the  smoke 

about  my  head ; 
So  might  I  glow  a  torch  to  show  the  path 

my  heroes  tread ; 
My  Captain  !  Oh,  my  Captain,  let  me  go  back ! 

she  said." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Catholic  priest 
should  be  also  a  poet,  for  who  is  more  capable  of 
the  serious  undertaking  of  the  interpretation  of 
life,  living  as  he  does,  so  close  to  the  heart  of 
humanity.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
has,  within  the  year,  given  striking  proof  of  this 
in  the  work  of  the  Reverend  Charles  L.  O'Don- 
nell,  and  the  Reverend  P.  J.  Carroll. 

Both  of  these  writers  present  the  happy  combi- 
nation of  deep  spiritual  insight  and  ardent  poetic 
emotion.  Father  Carroll's  "Songs  of  Creelabeg" 
are  full  of  such  lovely  imagery  as : 

"The  smoke  of  incense,  rolling  from  censers 
that  will  not  rust, 
Swung  by  spirit  hands  that  never  can  fall 
into  dust; 

Lights  ablaze  on  altars,  carved  of  the  poets 
dream  : 

The  heavy  hours  of  the  real  melt  into  the 
hours  that  seem." 

The  rhythm  of  Father  Carroll's  "Knockanare'' 
splendidly  matches  his  emotion,  and  our  imagina- 
tions are  carried  away  by  the  di.smal  mists  and 
rain,  and  the  moaning  of  the  cold,  dreary  winds. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Fisherman's  Wife''  is 
unmistakeable  in  the  four  lines : 

"Grey  dawn  :  a  boat  cast  far  on  land 
Men  hurry  to  the  place, 
A  woman  chafes  an  icy  hand 
And  kisses  a  white  face." 

The  most  vital  question  of  today  is  war. 
Father  Carroll's  "Tears  and  Blood,"  is  a  tribute 
to  this  theme  of  universal  woe. 

Readers  of  the  poetry  in  the  current  magazines 
were  happily  familiar  with  the  work  of  Father 
O'Donnell,  before  the  publication  of  his  first  col- 
lection of  poems,  "The  Dead  Musician."  The 
marks  of  the  seer  and  the  singer  are  on  every 
page  of  this  beautiful  collection.  His  poems, 
"Forgiveness,"   and  "Requital"  are  universally 
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appreciated,  for  everyone  their  meaning  is  per- 
sonal. Father  O'Donnell  writes  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  from  the  ode, — and  his  odes  stand  among 
the  greatest  in  .America  today, — to  the  simple 
quatrain. 

A  recent  and  unusual  poem  of  Father  O'Don- 
nell's  is  "Martin  of  Tours."  The  story  of  this 
knightly  saint  is  interwoven  with  the  holy  chant 
of  Heaven,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  making  a  beautiful  combination  of 
poem  and  song.  This  introduction  of  saints  into 
uKxlern  poetry  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  returning 
spirituality  of  the  art. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  best  and  most  of 
the  poetry  of  today  is  Catholic,  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  spell  of  materialism  has 
been  broken,  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction  toward 
the  ideal  which  is  spiritual,  and  the  true  which  is 
essentially  religious.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  been  the  mother  of  poetry  and  inspiration. 
In  fact,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says :  "She  is  the 
poet  of  her  children  ;  full  of  music  to  soothe  the 
sad  and  control  the  W|ayward, — wonderful  in 
story  for  the  imagination  of  the  romantic ;  rich  in 
symbol  and  imagery,  so  that  gentle  and  delicate 
feelings,  which  will  not  bear  words,  may  in  si- 
lence intimate  their  presence  or  commune  with 
themselves.  Her  very  being  is  poetry ;  every 
psalm,  every  petition,  every  collect,  every  versicle, 
the  cross,  the  mitre,  the  thurible,  is  a  fulfilment 
of  some  dream  of  childhood  or  aspiration  of 
youth."  The  mother  of  poetry  must  also  be  the 
mother  of  poets,  and  it  is  as  children  of  the 
Church  that  we  praise  the  Catholic  poets  of  to- 

Frances  Lyon,  '17. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

SUMMER  house,  with  leaf  strewn  sills 
Its  windows  barred,  and  threshold  bare. 
Deserted  stands,  for  summer  guests 
No  longer  wish  to  tarry  there. 

Once  more  the  faithful  furniture 

Its  festive  covering  has  shed, 
And  fragile  cobwebs  spun  by  night 

Have  formed  a  screen  of  silken  thread. 

But  when  Jack  Frost  at  length  appears 
To  set  this  house  of  ours  aright, 

He'll  spread  with  care  the  clean  white  sheets 
And  hide  all  barreness  from  sight. 

Erma  Sagendorph,  '18. 


WHEN  BARY  LAUGHS. 

HEN  Ijaljy  laughs  in  sheer  delight 
At  some  new  plaything,  gay  and  bright, 
The  family  turn  'round  and  gaze 
In  wonder,  and  his  cuteness  praise. 
His  charming  tricks  are  never  trite. 

When  chubby  hands  extend  at  night 
To  catch  an  airy,  moonbeam  sprite. 
Our  hearts  to  God  in  joy  we  raise 
While  baby  laughs. 

He  gurgles,  crows  in  glee,- — ah !  quite 
As  if  convulied  with  mirth;  I  might 
Be  troubled,  moody,  sad  for  days. 
But  these  all  vanish  in  a  haze, 
And  all  the  world  seems  good  and  right 
When  baby  laughs. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SONS. 


' '  ■  — 

n  AITH  and  Mrs.  Noonen,  why  iver  air  ye 
cookin'  and  workin'  likes  ye  wair  expectin' 
the  President  and  all  yer  city  relations  ? 
For  me  own  part,  I  can't  niver  see  how  I  can  put 
in  the  day.  It's  likin  this — nue  and  Denny 
haven't  a  heart  fer  them  things  since  our  own 
dear  Tim's  bin  takin  to  the  firin'  line.  Shuren, 
we's  not  avin  goin'  over  to  Cousin  Annie's  to  din- 
ner, and  she's  right  good  to  be  askin'  us." 

All  of  this  Mrs.  McCarty  said  in  one  breath 
and  ended  dramatically  by  gathering  up  her  big 
gingham  apron  and  brushing  away  two  big  tears. 

This  was  just  what  Mrs.  Noonen  had  cared 
least  to  hear  because  she  too  had  experienced  the 
same  loneliness  as  the  weeks  drew  near  Thanks- 
giving. But  she  felt  she  must  cheer  the  old  lady 
and  not  yield  to  her  own  feelings.  With  a  smile, 
she  shook  her  finger  at  Mrs.  McCarty  saying: 

"Now,  now,  'auntie,'  you  must  forget  all  of  this 
down-heartedness  and  go  ahead  with  your  usual 
preparations." 

But  all  of  the  inducements  she  might  offer 
could  not  change  the  old  lady's  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  fast  approaching  season,  so  she  decided 
to  share  her  "secret-game." 

A  week  or  so  before  she  and  Mr.  Noonen  had 
discussed  their  Thanksgiving.  They  both  felt 
its  certain  failure  because  the  very  life  of  their 
household.  Jack,  was  now  with  Uncle  Sam's 
troops  on  the  border.  They  did  not  want  to  give 
up  the  dinner  at  home ;  it  had  become  such  a 
dear  custom,  so  they  decided  to  carry  out  their 
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usual  plans  and  pretend  that  their  son  was  to  be 
with  them. 

Mrs.  Noonen's  great,  sympathetic  heart  was 
touched  by  this  other  mother's  loneliness  and  she 
forgot  her  social  caste  and  urged  her  to  join 
their  circle  for  that  day.  An  hour  later,  when 
Mrs.  McCarty  went  back  down  the  avenue  to  her 
little  brown  cottage  she  had  consented  to  live  in 
2.  dream-world  for  the  next  few  days,  if  it  would 
bring  Tim  closer. 

It  was  with  few  words  but  with  precious 
thoughts  that  these  two  mothers  worked — baking 
and  cleaning.  Each  had  some  particular  delicacy 
to  prepare  for  "their  boy."  The  next  few  days 
passed,  as  so  many  hours  and  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing dawned  crisp,  clear,  and  bright.  The  hearts 
of  these  mothers  responded  to  the  glad  sunshine 
and  they  were  filled  with  prayers.  Yes,  they 
talked  to  their  "dream  boys"  too — they  told  them 
to  give  "Thanks"  for  their  lives  that  had  been 
spared — -"Thanks"  for  the  splendid  care  their 
country  was  giving  them !  Then  they  praised 
those  brave  fearless  lads  who  were  hardly  across 
the  threshold  of  their  youth. 

That  morning,  Mrs.  McCarty  laid  out  Denny's 
best  "frock-coat"  and  "stifif-bosom."  They  had 
planned  that  they  should  go  to  Noonen's  early, 
so  that  Mrs.  McCarty  could  help  with  "the  turkey 
and  settin'  the  table." 

It  was  just  eleven  and  Mrs.  McCarty  had  bare- 
ly finished  showing  her  "blessed  neighbor"  (as 
she  called  Mrs.  Noonen  now)  her  new  black  taf- 
feta, when  Tom  Noonen  rushed  into  the  house 
and  urged  them  all  to  hurry  down  to  the  "Y." 

It  was  like  this — old  Dollivan  had  forgotten  to 
turn  the  switch  after  the  Fast  Mail  had  gone 
through,  due  to  the  fact,  that  his  last  drink  had 
put  him  in  a  deadly  stupor.    As  a  consequence, 


"No.  3,"  was  a  mass  of  wreckage  on  this  side  of 
the  "Y"  where  the  east  and  north  bound  trains 
cross.  "No.  3"  with  its  contingent  of  National 
Guards  had  struck  a  stock  train  and  fortunately  it 
meant  only  one  life — the  brakeman  was  the  victim 
of  Dollivan's  carelessness. 

In  an  hour  the  news  had  spread  over  the 
peaceful  village  and  as  soon,  nearly  half  of  its  in- 
habitants were  on  the  scene.  They  were  busy  dis- 
cussing how  the  soldiers  would  be  accommodated 
as  another  train  could  not  be  "made  up"  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Not  any  of  the  suggestions 
seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  worthy  towns- 
men until  Mrs.  Noonen,  in  her  capable  way,  of- 
fered to  take  some  of  the  soldiers  home  to  dinner. 
Immediately  others  wanted  to  do  likewise  and 
soon  all  the  soldier  boys  were  on  their  way  to  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Hospitality  reigned  supreme  over  the  Noonen 
house  that  day.  Mr.  Noonen  soon  became  as  in- 
terested in  the  khaki  lads  as  if  they  were  so  many 
"sons,"  and  dear,  old  Mrs.  McCarty,  in  her  blessed 
motherly  way  loved  them  all.  She  was  constantly 
urging  them  to  try  "this  delicious  'dressing'  of 
Mrs.  Noonen's"  or  "this  cranberry  sauce"  that 
she  knew  she  had  "niver  made  better."  Best  of 
all,  every  youth  felt  the  fatherly  and  motherly 
love  and  warmth  that  was  given  and  they  accepted 
them  eagerly  with  grateful  hearts.  While  they 
were  enjoying  "the  turkey  and  all  of  its  trim- 
mings" both  fathers  and  mothers  realized  that 
their  "dream-game"  had  come  true  in  a  certain 
measure  and  they  thanked  God  for  the  privilege 
of  making  some  other's  boy's  Thanksgiving 
happy.  To  have  them,  brought  their  own  sons 
closer  and  they  felt  that  God  would  see  to  their 
boy's  "Thanksgiving  Dinner."  So  it  was — one 
great  cause,  one  great  loneliness  united  all  hearts ! 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 


A  NOVEMBER  GARDEN. 

■  OVEMBER  days  with  chilling  breath 
To  all  the  flower  world  bring  death, 
Where  blossom  souls  from  earth  have  fled 
Bare  stalks  stand  tenantless  instead. 


The  sun  above  the  eastern  hill  On  the  bowed  heads  of  blossoms  dead 

Looks  on  a  world,  all  white  and  still,  Lay  the  still  tears  the  night  has  shed, 

But  Nature  mourned  her  children  bright  The  garden  is  bare  and  brown  and  lone 

In  lonely  vigil  through  the  night.  For  flower  souls  to  God  have  flown. 


Helen  Kust,  '18. 
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AUTUMN'S  CONQUEST. 


S  all  earth  slumbers  you  come  ruihing  forth, 
With  mighty  ranks  of  crimson,  red  and  gold 

You  dash  through  forest,  over  hill  and  plain, 
With  rustic  hues,  bright  nature  you  enfold. 


You  snatch  the  tender  heart  from  every  rose 
And  cast  it  down,  by  all  your  lawless  power. 

Where  shattered  by  your  haughty  band,  lie  dead. 
Rank  upon  rank  of  leaf  and  ljud  and  flower. 


Great  kings  nor  lords  can  check  your  battle  lines, 
But  yet  as  Time  goes  fleeting  by,  your  host 

Must  answer  to  its  call  and  march  away, 
Although  the  conquest  of  the  earth  you  boast. 


Ada  Costello,  '19. 


THE  TRIALS  OF 


ELL,  dear  me,  I  wish  some  one  would 
come  and  arrange  us.    I  am  about  to 


smother  in  this  terrible  heap." 
The  speaker  was  no  less  than  a  handsome 
silver  knife,  lying  with  a  pile  of  other  silver  on  a 
long  table  ready  to  be  arranged  for  a  meal. 

"My,"  the  voice  of  the  shy  little  cof¥ee  spoon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  could  scarcely  be  heard, 
"I  have  not  been  outside  my  chamois  case  since 
last  Thanksgiving,  just  a  year  ago  today.  I  won- 
der if  Mrs.  Berry  will  have  the  same  guests  she 
had  last  year." 

"Well,"  the  knife  remarked  cuttingly,  "I  hope  I 
am  not  given  to  LIncle  George.  He  nearly  fright- 
ened me  to  death  the  last  time.  He  got  so  ex- 
cited about  somebody  by  the  name  of  Kaiser  that 
he  fairly  bellowed  and  once  he  roared  so  at  Mrs. 
Berry  when  she  sympathized  with  this  Kaiser 
person  that  I  jumped  right  out  of  his  hand  into  a 
dish  of  cranberry  sauce  and  it  splashed  all  over 
everything." 

"I  remember  that,"  said  a  fork  among  the 
group.  "I  was  at  Aunt  Nettie's  place  and  she 
was  already  so  nervous  because  Uncle  George 
persisted  in  talking  with  his  knife  that  she  jabbed 
me  right  into  a  bone  and  nearly  broke  off  one  of 
my  points.  I  really  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  man 
the  way  she  snapped  at  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
meal." 

"They  gave  me  to  that  little  Johnny  and  I  don't 
believe  the  child  ever  had  a  bite  to  eat  before,"  the 
salad  fork  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  had  a  hard 
time  impressing  the  others  with  her  humble  but 
very  real  service.  "Really  I  was  used  to  cram 
everything  into  his  mouth  from  cranberry  sauce 
to  peas.    I  sincerely  hope  I  am  given  to  someone 


E  TABLE  SERVICE. 

this  year  who  knows  for  what  I  am  supposed  to 
be  used." 

The  account  of  their  grievances  was  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Berry  who  hurried  in  to  fix  the  table. 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  her  choice 
she  picked  out  the  different  pieces  and  laid  them 
nt  their  places.  It  seemed  an  age  to  the  anxious 
silver  before  she  stopped  arranging  and  rearrang- 
ing and  with  one  last  look  and  sigh  of  relief  left 
the  room. 

"How  happy!"  the  knife  cried  looking  over  the 
array  of  silver  beside  him,  "she  has  put  us  all  to- 
gether, I  wonder  to  whom  we  will  be  given  this 
time?" 

"What  kind  of  a  napkin  have  we  ?"  asked  the 
salad  fork. 

"It's  one  of  Mrs.  Berry's  very  best  embroidered 
ones,"  answered  the  knife. 

"Yes,  and  we  are  at  her  right  hand  side.  She  is 
surely  going  to  put  some  one  of  importance  here. 
I  do  hate  to  hear  her  boring  the  poor  guest  with 
stories  of  her  darling  Johnny,"  said  the  salad  fork 
still  nursing  her  old  grievance,  "but  at  least  they 
will  surely  know  how  to  eat." 

"It  might  be  somebody  important,"  began  the 
fork  in  a  doubting  tone,  "but  hardly  anyone  comes 
to  Thanksgiving  dinners  except  relatives." 

"And  they  surely  are  boresome,"  cut  in  the 
knife,  "I  am  thankful  that  Thanksgiving  comes 
but  once  a  year." 

"Sh — "  warned  the  soup  spoon,  "here  they 
come." 

They  all  fairly  held  their  breath  and  when  a 
huge  form  came  stalking  in  and  took  his  place  be- 
fore them  even  the  shy  little  coffee  spoon  at  the 
very  end  of  the  row  groaned,  for,  Uncle  George 
was  back  again.  ^^^^  O'Malley,  '19. 
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NOVEMBER. 

THE  gathered  clouds  hang  dark  and  drear, 
Across  November's  stricken  sky, 
The  winds  above  the  wide  earth's  bier 

Chant  where  the  withered  flower's  lie, 
And  there  the  snowflakes  softly  spread 
Their  own  white  blanket  on  the  dead. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 


THE  WITCH'S  CAT. 


OLLY  and  Madge  were  orating  on  the 
beauties,  tisefulness  and  the  joys  furnished 
by  kittens.  They  had  just  come  from  a 
neighbor's  where  these  things  were  impressed 
upon  them  by  a  fuzzy  httle  family.  But  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  animated 
speeches,  emphasized  the  ugliness  and  nuisance 
of  such  animals,  reminding  the  girls  of  her  former 
admonition,  "Children  do  not  ever  bring  a  cat 
into  this  house !    I  will  not  have  one !" 

About  a  month  later  the  Reynolds  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  town.  It  was  a  cozy  little  home  not 
far  from  South  Mountain.  The  children  were 
delighted  to  be  so  near  the  woods  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon  the  two  girls  went  exploring. 
After  they  had  left  the  last  house  some  distance 
behind  they  discovered  that  they  were  being  fol- 
lowed. Try  as  they  might,  they  could  not  get 
away  from  their  pursuer.  They  tried  to  chase 
it  back,  to  run  away  from  it,  but  all  ef¥orts  were 
in  vain — the  little  blue-eyed,  soft  gray-coated  kit- 
ten was  persistent.  They  would  have  taken  it 
back  if  they  had  known  to  which  house  it  be- 
longed. But  it  seemed  to  them  that  there  had 
been  small  kittens  on  almost  every  porch.  Their 
new  companion  was  a  very  friendly,  funny  little 
kitten.  It  wotild  purr,  rub  against  their  ankles, 
and  look  at  them  so  trustingly.  It  had  a  funny 
little  way  of  cocking  one  ear  and  it  made  the  girls 
laugh  so,  that  they  called  it  "Touchstone." 

The  children  had  spent  more  time  than  they 
realized  gathering  autumn  leaves  and  it  was  soon 
time  to  return  home.  What  were  they  to  do  with 
"Touchstone"  ?  It  was  too  late  to  return  the  way 
they  had  come,  they  reasoned,  and  they  could  not 
leave  it  to  die  out  there  near  the  woods.  The  only 
thing  was  to  take  it  home.  But  all  the  way  home 
their  consciences  kept  asking,  "Was  it  really  too 
late  to  return  the  same  way?" 

Of  course  Mrs.  Reynolds  did  not  give  pussy  a 


cordial  welcome,  but  Madge  and  Polly  tearfully 
explained  how  it  happened  to  come  with  them, 
exaggerating  a  wee  bit  in  regard  to  the  distance 
they  were  from  the  houses  when  they  discovered 
the  kitten,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  a  few 
other  points.  Mrs.  Reynolds  consented  to  keep 
the  stranger  over  night  but  told  the  children  they 
must  dispose  of  it  on  the  morrow. 

A  week  later  "Touchstone"  was  living  the  life 
of  a  hermit  in  the  Reynolds'  summer  house.  Milk 
and  dainty  bits  of  food  were  smuggled  out  to  him 
every  day.  The  day  following  that  memorable 
Sunday,  company  had  come  to  the  Reynolds'  home 
and  "Touchstone"  went  completely  out  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds'  mind.  The  two  little  girls  were  de- 
lighted and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remind  her  of 
him  so  there  he  continued  to  live. 

At  last  it  was  Hallowe'en.  Madge  and  Polly, 
together  with  their  older  brother,  Joe,  were  out  in 
the  yard  playing  games.  Suddenly  a  big,  black 
cat  arrived  on  the  scene.  It  was  quite  dusk  and 
the  cat's  eyes  glowed  brightly.  The  sisters  all  of 
a  sudden,  decided  to  go  in  the  house.  Joe  was 
puzzled.  This  was  the  first  time  the  girls  had 
ever  gone  in  before  their  mother  called  them. 
Then  he  spied  the  cat.  That  very  day  he  had  seen 
the  girls  reading  about  the  old  witch  and  her  big, 
black  cat  that  found  little  girls  and  allured  them 
to  the  witch's  hut  every  Hallowe'en  and  he  un- 
derstood. 

Just  as  two  little  girls  were  falling  asleep  they 
were  startled  by  a  great  racket.  It  came  down  the 
hall  and  straight  into  their  room.  Oh !  stich  a 
clatter!.  It  dashed  here,  there  and  everywhere 
and — two  big  luminous  eyes  accompanied  it !  The 
children  were  terrified.  It  was  the  witch's  cat ! 
It  tore  around  the  room  making  that  terrible 
clatter.  Oh !  why  was  it  so  angry  ?  Then  it 
seemed  to  the  children  that  it  spoke. 

"Where  is  the  little  gray  kitten  ?  That  is  my 
kitten,  I  want  it.  Why  did  you  keep  it  when  you 
knew  your  mother  did  not  want  you  to?"  Then 
it  flew  about  the  room  again. 

The  children's  mouths  were  so  parched  they 
could  not  speak  at  first.  Then  two  faint  voices 
said,  "Please  do  not  take  us  to  the  witch  and  we 
will  tell  mother  all  about  it." 

Later  that  night  Joe's  mother  found  him  soak- 
ing glued  hickory  nuts  from  the  paws  of  a  big, 
black  cat.  He  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  To 
her  questioning  glance,  he  replied:  "Oh!  Mother! 
the  girls!  Weil,  you  just  wait  until  morning!" 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 
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WHEN  GHOSTS  GROW  KIND. 

HALLOWE'EN  Eve  little  Tommy  sat  by  the 
grate-fire  sulking.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
fun  he  was  to  miss.  He  was  hurt  because 
his  father  had  sjx>iled  his  plans.  As  the  grate-fire 
hparkled  and  crackled  and  the  flames  jumped 
merrily,  they  seemed  to  take  the  forms  of  his 
playmates  in  their  fun.  But  suddenly  someone 
else  was  walking  towards  him  from  the  flames. 
No — it  couldn't  be  but  yet — yes  it  was  a  real 
live  ghost!  As  he  stepped  out  from  the  flames, 
he  was  followed  by  many  more,  little  and  big.  It 
seemed  to  Tommy,  that  they  would  never  stop 
comiing.  His  little  heart  thumped  so  loudly 
that  surely  the  ghosts  must  hear  it.  He 
mustn't  let  them  know  that  he  was  afraid.  His 
mother  had  told  him  once  before,  that  there  were 
good  ghosts  as  well  as  bad  ones.  Maybe  these 
were  the  good  ones. 

As  the  ghost  approached  him,  a  friendly  smile 
greeted  Tommy,  which  settled  all  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  his  heart.  He  had  heard  of  gaunt- 
looking  ghosts,  but  this  one  had  a  pleasant- 
looking  face. 

"Good  evening.  Tommy,  why  so  sad?" 
"Daddy  is  making  me  stay  at  home  tonight 
and  all  the  boys  are  having  such  fun." 

"Never  mind,  Tom — you  shall  have  some  fun 
also.  Put  on  your  hat  and  coat  and  come  with 
us." 

They  marched  slowly  and  gravely  out  the  door 
and  down  the  street.  Tommy  saw  his  playmates 
and  called  to  them  but  somehow,  they  didn't 
seem  to  notice  him  and  his  strange  companions. 

It  seemed  to  Tommy  that  they  would  never 
reach  their  destination.  It  was  like  playing 
"Follow  the  Leader."  First  they  went  through 
long  narrow  streets,  then  past  Mrs.  Jenkins'  and 
through  the  country  to  the  top  of  Squirrel  Hill. 
When  Tommy  looked  down  the  valley  his  heart 
jumped  and  he  clung  closer  to  his  companions. 
But  soon  a  great  silvery  face  came  up  over  the 
hill,  the  darkness  in  the  pines  below,  disap- 
peared, and  Tommy  could  see  a  gorgeous  banquet 
scene. 

He  could  see  dozens  and  dozens  of  Jack  o'  Lan- 
terns dancing  around,  which  he  always  thought 
hung  on  trees.  Black  cats  were  playing  hide  and 
seek  among  the  trees  and  the  old  witch  was  riding 
around  on  her  broom. 

When  Tommy  and  his  companions  entered  up- 


on this  gay  scene,  the  Witch  and  Fadier  Pump- 
kin called  their  children  and  introduced  Tommy. 

A  few  minutes  later  Tommy  found  himself 
seated  at  a  long  table  at  the  right  of  the  witch. 
After  he  had  feasted,  and  feasted,  and  had  played 
many  games  with  the  Jack  o'  Lanterns  and  black 
cats,  the  ghost  called  him  and  said  it  was  time  to 
go  home.  When  he  reached  home  he  was  too 
tired  to  undress,  so  curled  up  in  a  big  chair  before 
the  grate  fire. 

There  it  was  that  his  mother  found  him.  She 
carried  him  upstairs  and  tucked  him  in  bed  and 
he  dreamed  he  slept  as  he  really  had. 

The  next  morning  an  excited  Tommy  breath- 
lessly told  his  mother  about  his  unusual  Hallow- 
e  en 

Anne  Dalzell,  '19. 


FAMOUS  WOMEN. 


^TTT  Y  Pa  says  of  all  the  foolishest  woomen  he's 
/  \  ever  known,  he  guesses  Eve  was  the  first 
/  one  to  start  it.  Why  she  didn't  even  have 
no  mortgage  on  her  house  to  worry  about,  an' 
that  there  garden  of  her's  didn't  ever  know  what 
weeds  wuz.  Yes'n  she  could  get  all  the  butter'n 
eggs  she  wanted  fer  nothin' ;  an'  then  whatcha 
think  she  went  and  did?  Jus'  cause  some  one 
else  comes  along  an'  tells  her  he  knows  of  a  bet- 
ter bargun,  she  lets  go  everything  she's  got,  an' 
now  my  Pa  says  the  price  of  eggs  is  sumpthun 
terrific,  an'  I  haf  to  pull  weeds  every  day  after 
school. 

I'll  betcha  if  I  had  to  be  a  wooman,  I'd  fen  dibs 
on  being  Joan  who  lived  in  the  Ark.  She  wuzn't 
afraid  of  nothing.  Joan,  she  just  put  on  a  mail- 
man's coat,  an'  went  right  up  to  where  the  king 
wuz  standin',  an'  sed,  "You  just  give  me  one 
chanst,  an'  I'll  fite  the  hole  army!"  An'  she  didn't 
give  up  until  all  the  enemies  wuz  dead  either. 
I'd  join  a  war  two,  but  Pa's  got  roomatism  an' 
he  says  he  can't  fite  fer  a  livin'  an'  pull  weeds  be- 
sides ;  so  I  gotta  stay  home  to  look  out  fer  the 
grass  an'  the  gardun. 

Ma  says  it's  all  tom-foolry  wastin'  my  time 

learnin'  about  famous  woomen.    She  says  if  they 

had  to  stay  at  home  an'  cook  3  meals  evry  day, 

an'  wash,  an'  iron,  besides  takin'  care  of  six 

children  like  we've  got,  they  wouldn't  have  no 

time  to  be  famous.     „         _  ,.o 
Erma  Sagendorph,  18. 
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THANKSGIVING  AT  SAINT  MARY'S. 


yt  F  you  are  a  student  at  Saint  Mary's  and  hail 
|[  from  a  small  town  or  countryside  too  remote 
"   for  you  ever  to  get  liome  before  time  to  come 

back,   I   say  you  could  do  much  worse  than 

spend  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  at  old  Saint 

Mary's. 

Of  course  you  feel  fearfully  forlorn  when  you 
bid  farewell  to  the  more  fortunate  ones  and  see 
them  of¥  to  their  happy  homles,  but  just  then 
someone  shouts :  "Extra  collation  and  Sister  is 
going  to  take  us  for  a  long  walk!"  You  slip  into 
your  sweater,  take  as  many  slices  of  buttered 
bread  and  jelly  as  you  imagine  you  can  dispose 
of, — which  by  the  way,  is  a  strictly  holiday  priv- 
ilege,— and  rush  out  the  north  door  for  the  vaca- 
tion ramble.  As  you  march  down  the  leaf-strewn 
avenue  through  the  brisk  November  air  you 
quickly  catch  the  spirit  and  in  your  effort  to 
"keep  up,"  that  homesick  feeling  soon  forgets  it- 
self. You  cross  the  "great  divide," — for  the  first 
time,  if  it  is  your  first  year  at  school, — then  stroll 
through  the  woods  past  Calvary,  around  the  tran- 
quil lakes  and  through  the  matchless  grounds  and 
massive  buildings  of  Notre  Dame.  After  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  Main  Building,  the  Church  and 
the  magnificent  new  Library,  you  are  hustled  on 
down  Notre  Dame  avenue  and  around  the  south- 
ern corner  of  South  Bend  in  a  strenuous  effort  to 
do  it  all  and  still  get  back  for  supper.  On  your 
way  back  you  may  feast  your  eyes  upon  the  gor- 
geous glory  of  an  autumn  sunset  such  as  only 


Saint  Mary's  can  afford  and  by  this  time  you 
think  there  are  holidays  nowhere  but  at  Saint 
Mary's.  As  a  climax  to  the  first  day  you  are 
given  "early  bed"  and  a  glorious  sleep  over  the 
next  morning. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  you  rise  with  the  luxuri- 
ous feeling  of  "nothing-to-do-today."  You 
breakfast,  walk,  visit,  play  or  do  anything  you 
please — for  once.  This  is  your  day  off.  At  noon 
you  enjoy  a  sumptuous  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
which  the  proud  turkey  fulfils  his  mission  in  life, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  you  are  free  to  do  as 
you  like — take  another  walk  if  you  are  still  equal 
thereto,  go  to  town,  sleep  or  what  not.  In  the 
evening  you  dress  in  your  gayest  gown  for  the 
great  ball.  Good  music  is  provided  and  you  may 
dance,  sing,  play,  speak  or  do  anything  you  can 
and  some  of  the  things  you  cannot.  In  similar 
and  other  ways  the  evening  is  whiled  away  and 
then  you  sleep  off  another  night  of  scandalous 
I'l.ours. 

The  next  morning,  the  last  of  the  holidays,  is 
your  day  at  home,  to  be  spent  in  the  many  de- 
lightful diversions  that  only  a  college  girl  can 
think  of. 

You  are  brimful  of  life  and  feel  like  a  brand 
new  girl  after  this  real  vacation,  and  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  homegoers  begin  to  come  back, 
all  the  worse  for  wear,  and  looking  very  much 
more  forlorn  than  you  felt  when  you  could  not 
go  with  them,  then  you  realize  that  your  fate  has 
not  been  without  its  compensations. 

  Esther  Carrico,  '20. 


THE  KNITTING  KRAZE. 

THE  knitting  kraze,  if  such  it  be 
That  rages  now  in  this  country 
A  duty  is,  to  valiant  bands 
Of  soldier  lads  in  warring  lands 
So  far  from  home  across  the  sea. 

Then  it's  me  Laddie  Boy  he  be 
For  whom  I  knit  till  I  can't  see; 
For  O,  my  Love,  he  understands 
The  knitting  kraze ! 

And  each  wee  stitch  that's  made  by  me 
To  him,  I'm  sure,  a  boon  will  be ; 
So  long  as  he's  in  foreign  lands 
My  socks  and  mits  of  woolen  strands 
He'll  wear  to  keep  in  memory 
The  knitting  kraze. 


Esther  Carrico,  '20. 
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A  NEW  THANKSGIVING. 

To  many  of  us  Thanksgiving  Day  has  meant  an 
abundance  of  turkey,  mince  pie  and  plum  pudding. 
We  have  been  too  completely  lost  in  our  own  am- 
bitions and  longings  for  material  things  to  notice 
such  common  place  figures  as  the  passing  beggar 
and  pauper. 

But  today  when  a  world  war  is  taking  the  very 
life  of  the  country.  Thanksgiving  will  have  a  new 
and  deeper  m'eaning.  With  this  heavy  cross  on 
our  shoulders,  we  have  begun  to  realize  that  the 
purpose  of  life  is  something  more  than  an  accu- 
mulation of  dollars  and  material  power.  In  this 
supreme  sacrifice,  we  will  learn  that  our  souls  are 
of  greater  consequence  than  all  earthly  posses- 
sions.   Surely  the  price  is  not  too  great. 

So  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  let  us  turn  to  an 
almost  forgotten  God  for  solace  and  comfort 
and  pour  forth  from  our  hearts  prayers  of  thank- 
fulness that  we  are  sharers  in  the  great  war 
against  sin  which  will  restore  to  our  Divine 
Saviour,  many  of  His  lost  children. 


THANKSGIVING. 

In  the  book  of  etiquette  we  find  that  it  is  a 
social  error  to  forget  to  express  thanks  for  a 
favor.  Yet  every  day  it  is  shamefully  neglected 
in  reference  to  our  Creator.  Why  should  this 
be?  Have  we  nothing  for  which  we  are  grate- 
ful? Parents,  friends  and  worldly  goods  are 
blessings  that  require  acknowledgment.  Even 
the  government  of  the  United  States  realized  the 
debt  of  this  nation,  and  in  return,  it  named  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  Thanksgiving 
Day  throughout  the  country.  We  must  not 
stand  amazed  at  such  an  action,  for  great  people 
always  express  thanks.  It  was  our  Blessed  Lord 
who  gave  us  the  best  example.    He  promised  a 


reward  for  keeping  His  Commandments.  He 
])ardons  us  for  doing  penance  and  confessing  our 
sins.  For  being  pure  of  heart  1  le  gives  us  the 
sight  of  God.  And  in  the  Holy  Communion  He 
gives  us  the  greatest  of  all  rewards  on  earth, — 
His  Precious  Body  to  eat  and  His  Blood  to 
drink.  Never  do  we  perform  a  good  act  witlt- 
out  receiving  His  thanks  a  hundredfold.  Unlike 
Him,  we  receive  but  do  not  give.  We  are  misers 
towards  God.  Happy  it  would  be,  if  this  year, 
we  would  realize  and  acknowledge  our  debt,  both 
for  temporal  and  for  spiritual  favors.. 


A  FESTIVAL  IN  BROWN. 

What  color  is  your  Thanksgiving?  Perhaps 
I  should  say,  has  it  a  color  for  you?  For  me 
a  real  Tlianksgiving  Day  is  brown,  not  dull 
nor  murky  but  rich  and  beautiful.  Back  in 
grade  days  when  a  composition  on  "The  First 
Thanksgiving"  had  to  be  written  and  a  recitation 
of  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  memorized, 
the  festive  day  often  took  on  a  dark  blue  cast. 
Now,  however,  it  basks  in  bronzy  sunshine.  Sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  be  buried  in  snow  drifts, 
but  a  greater  part  is  spread  with  a  leafy  carpet  in 
whose  varied  pattern  a  brown  tone  prevails.  Trees 
and  vines  and  shrubbery  are  reddish  brown. 
Come  into  the  house  and  hear  among  the  dishes 
of  that  all-important  function,  the  dinner, — a  tur- 
key roasted  brown,  brown  gravy,  potatoes  crisply 
oven-browned,  brown  bread,  brown  baked  beans 
perhaps,  plum  pudding,  old-time  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies,  possibly  a  chocolate  cake  or  fudge 
or  bonbons,  nuts,  brown  ones  among  them,  and 
then,  finally,  there  is  the  cofifee.  Besides,  how 
easy  it  is  to  picture  the  Pilgrim  wives  and  daugh- 
ters in  brown  homespun.  Indeed,  I  often  won- 
der whether  there  is  any  other  holiday  so  strik- 
ingly colored  as  this  festival  in  brown. 


AMERICA  AND  AMERICANS. 

This  war  is  the  greatest  crisis  that  the  world  has 
ever  had  to  face.  The  United  States  must  mass 
and  organize  every  resource  and  potential  force  at 
her  command,  if  she  would  hope  to  win  in  the 
great  struggle  which  she  has  entered  upon.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  should  feel  that  patriotic 
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(iutv  commands  him,  individually,  to  contribute 
what  he  can  to  help  his  country.  Co-operation 
will  win  the  war  ;  co-operation  not  only  on  the  bat- 
the  field,  but,  even  more  particularly,  in  industrial 
and  domestic  fields.  Every  American  should 
strive  not  so  much  to  practice  econom}'  and  fru- 
gality, for  these,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might 
paralyze  industry, — but  to  practice  wise  conserva- 
tion. In  every  day  life,  men  and  women  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Food  Admin- 
istrator Hoover.  It  is  not  reciuested  that  we  use 
less  food,  for  this  would  weaken  the  nation  irre- 
parably, but  that  we  should  use  such  food,  and  in 
general  such  materials,  as  cannot  be  preserved  a 
long  time,  which  are  plentiful,  and  which  cannot 
be  shipped  to  our  troops  abroad  and  to  our  allies. 


COLLEGE  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

"The  educational  ideal"  said  Archbishop  Spald- 
ing, the  Catholic  champion  of  higher  education  for 
women,  "is  human  perfection, — perfect  manhood 
and  perfect  womanhood."  In  what  then  does 
this  perfection  consist?  In  the  development  of 
what  faculty  lies  the  true  mission  of  education  ? 
These  are  the  questions  that  every  real  educator, 
every  great  college  must  answer.  On  the  valid- 
ity of  the  answer  depends  the  whole  structure  of 
education. 

Woman,  as  truly  as  man,  has  a  body,  an  intel- 
lect, and  a  will.  This  trinity  it  is  that  must  be 
developed,  cultivated,  perfected,  if  education  is  to 
fulfill  its  mission.  To  cultivate  one  faculty  to  the 
neglect  of  the  others  is  to  violate  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  art,  proportion,  the  Greek  idea  of 
"nothing  in  excess." 

Whether  the  business  world  or  the  home  is  to 
be  her  sphere,  a  woman  will  fill  her  place  with 
greater  facility,  exercise  a  wider  influence,  be- 
cause of  her  education.  She  will  not  be  less  a 
woman  because  of  her  training,  but  a  better,  no- 
bler one.  Education  does  not  destroy,  it  merely 
draws  out  and  perfects  that  which  is  inherent. 
If  a  woman  is  educated  in  the  highest  sense,  edu- 
cated in  body,  mind  and  soul,  we  need  not  fear  for 
her.  It  is  only  when  the  intellect  is  cultivated  to 
the  neglect  of  the  will  that  trouble  results.  What 
Aristotle  said,  centuries  before  Christ,  is  true  to- 
day, "To  teach  a  man  without  making  a  better 
man  of  him  is  to  put  into  his  hand  a  two-edged 


This  is  an  age  when  women  are  taking  a  large 
share  in  activities,  social,  industrial  and  even  po- 
litical. Their  sphere  of  usefulness  has  broadened 
materially,  and  their  influence  has  entered  into 
many  places,  which  the  woman  of  only  the  pre- 
ceding generation  thought  completely  outside  her 
realm.  The  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  extreme, 
but  soon,  we  hope,  it  will  find  its  equilibrium. 
Women  seem  to  have  thrust  themselves  into  men's 
])laces,  they  have  become  bold  and  masculine,  so 
that  many  men,  who  resent  their  presence  in  these 
circles,  consider  the  womanly  woman  of  their 
mother's  type,  as  merely  a  fond  remembrance. 

Quite  naturally,  women  are  becoming  constant- 
ly more  desirous  of  higher  education,  and  there- 
fore our  schools  and  colleges  can  influence  the 
movement  of  feminism  to  a  great  extent.  That 
which  was  a  proper  college  training  for  a  woman 
three  decades  ago,  is  not  fitting  today.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  ed- 
ucate out  of  women  what  truly  feminine  traits 
they  still  possess.  It  is  the  happy  medium  that  is 
sought ;  then  the  young  woman  is  made  to  realize 
that  this  new  era  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  work  outside  the  home ;  but,  by  her  gentle, 
softening  influence,  combining  feminine  charm 
with  masculine  strength,  she  may  elevate  what- 
ever and  whomever  she  comes  in  contact  with,  by 
the  height  of  her  ideals,  and  by  her  mere  presence  ; 
that  she  must  not  abandon  those  characteristics 
that  have  always  caused  woman  to  ennoble  man, 
and  even  to  influence  his  will,  but  she  must  add 
to  these  all  that  the  keen  feminine  mind  can 
acquire  by  study  and  active  work. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

The  Frontispiece  labelled  "I  seek  work — not 
charity  !"  is  illuminative  of  "The  Right  to  Work," 
a  1917  publication  in  book  form,  of  J.  Elliot  Ross, 
C.  S.  P.,  Ph.  D.  lecturer  of  Ethics,  University  of 
Texas.  The  book  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  extent  and  evils  of  unemployment,  stating 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  government  sur- 
vev.  The  remedy  for  this  modern  phenomenon 
of  industry,  unemploymient,  is  not  charity,  it  is  a 
recognition  that  each  man  has  a  right  to  work. 
This  right  to  work  is  logically  derived  from  man's 
duty  to  preserve  his  life.  If  he  can  live  only  by 
his  work  he  has  the  right  to  work.  Moreover, 
since  at  present  the  majority  of  men  can  work 
only  by  the  permission  of  other  men  the  state  is 
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bound  in  legal  justice  to  furnish  work  to  such  as 
otherwise  cannot  find  it.  This  duty  has  a  two- 
fold source:  the  life  of  the  particular  individual 
and  the  safety  of  society  which  might  be  endan- 
gered by  a  possible  union  of  the  unemployed, 
who,  in  extremest  need,  individually  have  the 
right  to  take  for  themselves,  wherever  they  find 
it,  what  is  necessary  for  life.  Father  Ross  em- 
phasizes perhaps  more  boldly  than  any  other  so- 
ciologist has  attempted,  the  duty  of  the  State  to- 
wards the  unemployed.  The  unemployed  divide 
into  those  temporarily  out  of  work  and  those  un- 
employable. For  the  first  there  should  be  employ- 
ment bureaus,  co-ordination  of  seasonal  occupa- 
tions and  unemployment  insurance.  For  the  lat- 
ter who  are  unemployable  because  competitive  in- 
dustry affords  no  place  for  them,  the  State  should 
create  opportunity  to  work,  cutting  wood,  drain- 
ing swamps,  opening  streets,  etc.  This  would 
not  mean  a  competition  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  private  industry  which  would  in- 
crease present  hardships,  because  the  govern- 
ment would  be  doing  work  in  a  field  where  it  al- 
ready has  a  monopoly,  and  by  removing  such  a 
supply  of  labor  from  the  industrial  world,  would 
tend  to  raise  wages.  Those  who'  are  unemployed 
because  of  some  physical  or  moral  defect  should 
be  treated  as  a  class  apart.  Special  institutions 
should  be  created  where  such  persons  can  be  em- 
ployed up  to  their  full  capacity.  Those  who  are 
incapable  of  working  should  be  supported  by 
charity  grants.  Such  institutions  are  not  entirely 
experimental.  New  York  has  a  Farm  Colony  for 
inebriates,  also  for  tramps  and  vagrants.  Won- 
derful work  has  been  done  for  the  feeble  minded  ; 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  homes  for  women  fully 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  such  work  on  be- 
hc.lf  of  the  wayward.  The  religious  motive 
power  thus  utilized  for  men  would  do  untold 
good  to  society.  While  the  duty  corresponding 
to  man's  right  to  work  rests  upon  the  state,  each 
individual  must  do  what  he  can  to  influence 
governmental  action.  He  cannot  wash  his 
hands  of  the  matter,  as  if  he  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  state  does.  In  a 
republic  every  voter  is  a  part  of  the  state  and 
niiust  use  his  influence  in  porportion  to  his  pow- 
ers. Public  opinion  must  help  on  the  state  to  the 
national  provision  of  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Thus,  we  shall  develop  and  conserve  human  en- 
ergy and  "in  the  vineyard  of  the  future  there  will 
be   work   for   all — wholesome,   dignified,  soul- 


building  work."  The  book  is  meritorious  for  its 
brevity  which  makes  the  reading  possible  by  all, 
even  those  for  whom  to  follow  a  line  of  reason- 
ing is  tedious ;  for  its  grasp  of  economic  means 
to  a  social  and  to  a  moral  end,  the  removal  of  a 
menace  and  a  burden  to  society  and  the  afford- 
ing of  the  means  to  right  and  reasonable  living 
to  the  individual.  It  is  logically  worked  out  to  its 
conclusion.  For  the  individual,  the  duty  to  live 
supposes  the  right  to  work;  the  right  to  work 
imposes  upon  the  state  the  correlative  duty  to 
furnish  the  opportunity.  Above  all  it  is  propa- 
ganda for  the  doctrine  so  little  appreciated  today, 
the  doct  rme  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  *     *     *     *     (  Devi  N- Adair.) 

"CI-IKISTOI'HER    COLUMBUS    IN    POETRY,  HISTORY 
AND  ART." 

Some  time  ago  The  Chimes  noted  a  publica- 
tion by  Sara  Agnes  Ryan,  entitled  "Florence  in 
Poetry,  History  and  Art."  The  many  who  en- 
joyed Miss  Ryan's  first  work  will  welcome  an- 
other book.  Respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  "Christopher  Columbus 
in  Poetry,  History  and  Art,"  contains  many  in- 
teresting incidents  in  the  career  of  Columbus, 
beautiful  illustrations  and  poems  of  praise  and 
wonder.  The  introduction  to  the  work  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  X.  McCabe,  C.  M., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  De  Paul  University,  Chi- 
cago, (The  Mayer  &  Miller  Co.,  Chicago.) 


THE  ST.  MARY'S  NOTRE  DAME  CLUB 
OF  CHICAGO. 

October  16,  1917. 

The  opening  of  the  Club  Year — 1917-'18 — was 
a  pronounced  success.  Luncheon  was  served  in 
the  Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  to 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  and 
guests  of  honor.  The  stars  and  stripes  made  a 
strikingly  efifective  background  to  the  scene.  For 
entertainment,  a  superior  program  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  President,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Casey 
and  a  specially  appointed  committee.  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  Judge  Marcus 
Kavanaugh  of  Chicago  gave  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive talks  on  the  war,  Mrs.  John  McMahon 
spoke  interestingly  on  "The  Red  Cross,"  Mr. 
Wallace  Rice  read  an  original  martial  poem  and 
Mr.  Parnell  Egan  did  honor  to  the  occasion  by 
placing  among  the  vocal  numbers  his  own  com- 
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position,  "America,"  a  brilliant,  soul-stirring,  out- 
pouring of  national  pride  and  patriotism. 

Among  other  guests  were :  Tlie  Rev.  J.  Casey, 
Mt.  Carmel  Church  and  Mr.  J.  V.  O'Donnell  of 
Chicago;  Air.  Richard  Hazelton,  a  representative 
of  Galway,  Ireland,  and  Mrs.  Hurd,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Woman's  Club  of  Evanston. 

After  the  luncheon  a  committee  was  selected  to 
arrange  for  the  formation  of  a  St.  Mary's  Notre 
Dame  Red  Cross  Unit.  The  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Unit, — corner  of  Michigan  and  Randolph 
Sts.,  had  been  agreed  upon  and  engaged. 

Ofificers  of  the  Club  for  the  year  are : 

Mrs.  James  J.  Casey 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Crowley 
Mrs.  James  V.  O'Donnell 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Ryan 
Miss  Martina  Smith 
Mrs.  Frank  Collopy 


President      -       -  - 
First  ice-President 
Secovd  Vice-President 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary 
Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors — The  Misses  Anna  Hunt,  Mary 
Braxsfield,  Kathleen  Fleming,  Mildred  McDon- 
ald. 

House  Chairman  -  -  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Nelson 
Press  Chairman        -        -        Mrs.  Nelson  Lampert 


THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT. 
October  29-November  1. 

In  order  to  procure  the  great  benefits  and 
graces  derived  from  a  Retreat  throughout  the 
scholastic  year,  St.  Mary's  has  long  observed  the 
practice  of  having  this  spiritual  exercise  for  the 
student  body  on  the  three  days  before  All  Saints' 
Day.  Consequently  the  retreat  was  opened  on 
the  evening  of  October  28  by  the  singing  of  the 
Veni  Creator  and  an  impressive  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  C.  S.  P.  of  Chicago, 
111.  Father  Burke  appealed  not  to  the  emotions 
but  to  the  understanding  and  reason  of  his  hear- 
ers and  prepared  them  for  the  formation  of  such 
strong  and  practical  resolutions  as  will  guide 
and  direct  them  past  the  special  fervor  of  the 
days  of  retreat  and  through  the  very  real  temp- 
tations of  life.  The  most  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremony  of  the  Retreat  was  the  Holy  Hour  on 
Wednesday  evening.  During  that  Hour  the  stu- 
dents renewed  their  Baptismal  Promises  and  re- 
reived  the  Papal  blessing.  Rain,  snow  and  sun- 
shine fell  upon  the  students  during  retreat  and 
tried  their  disposition.  But  we  hope  that  the 
sunshine  which  came  the  third  day,  was  a  sign 
of  the  special  benediction  of  Heaven. 


Among  the  former  students  who  returned  to 
St.  Mary's  for  the  annual  retreat  were  Marie 
McCabe,  Margaret  Connor,  Geraldine  Fleming, 
Marie  Butler,  Nell  Beatty,  Jessie  Holthouse, 
Helen  Holland,  Frances  Lyons  and  Ellen  Barney. 
This  privilege  extended  by  St.  Mary's  to  her 
former  pupils  is  a  proof  of  the  ever-thoughtful 
love  St.  Mary's  bears  her  children.  Her  duty 
does  not  cease  when  school  days  are  over  but  like 
'c:  true  mother  she  is  ever  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  her  children. 


RECITAL  OF  MR.  BENTLEY  BALL. 

The  interpretive  song  recital  by  Mr.  Bentley 
Ball,  although  the  first  of  the  year,  has  set  a 
high  standard  of  musical  excellence  for  all  fu- 
ture musical  performers.  With  the  universal 
message  of  the  folk  song  as  the  theme,  the  re- 
cital included  songs  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  last  comprising  Western, 
Negro  and  Indian  melodies.  The  Scarlet  Scara- 
fan,  a  Russian  folk  song,  was  the  most  striking 
■number.  It  gave  fullest  play  to  the  perfect 
enunciation,  resonant  voice  and  pleasing  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Ball's  able  accompanists  were  the  Misses 
G.  Soldani,  B.  O'Melia,  C.  Betz,  E.  Broussard 
and  C.  Davis  of  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

ST.  MARY'S  TREATS. 

St.  Mary's  threw  aside  her  sombre  uniforms 
and  staid  nine  o'clock  bed-time  rules  when  she 
blossomed  forth  in  gala  attire  on  Friday  even- 
ing, October  12. 

DRAFTED 

To  the  invitations, — legal  documents  announc- 
ing the  conscription  of  every  Collegian  without 
class  distinction,  there  were  no  exceptions  filed, 
no  slackers  on  the  muster-roll  for  October  12. 
In  fact,  the  Senior  and  Junior  treat  was  decidedly 
novel  and  original. 

The  gymnasium,  with  its  patriotic  decoration, 
made  an  ideal  barracks,  and  the  "Rag  Pickers" 
furnished  as  stirring  music  as  any  martial  band. 
When  taps  sounded  at  ten  o'clock,  the  recruits 
were  tired  from  their  unwonted  labors  and  will- 
ingly retired  to  rest  until  the  reveille  should  break 
the  enchantment  of  their  dreams. 

No  tasks  were  assigned  for  the  following  day, 
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but  in  the  morninjr  a  hike  was  taken  over  to 
Notre  Dame,  a  neighboring  camp. 

*    *    *  * 

A  masked  party  for  the  Academics  planned  by 
tlie  third  Academic  class  proved  as  much  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  on-Iookers  as  to  tlie 
partici])ants  tliemselves.  The  College  recreation 
room  lost  its  old  identity  and  became  a  room  of 
mystery  with  the  shaded  lights  and  cozy  corners 
and  its  jostling  fantastic  couples.  Gentle  eyed 
Japanese  ladies  bowed  obeisance  to  haughty,  veiled 
members  of  Turkish  harems.  Frolicsome  Mary 
Janes  and  Buster  Browns  relieved  the  stififness 
of  Colonial  dames,  "Sunbonnet  Sues"  vied  with 
beruffled  "Mamma's  Angel  Child,''  while  colored 
cooks  danced  gracefully  with  the  fashionably  clad 
maidens,  who  might  have  just  stepped  from  the 
sheets  of  Vogue.  The  prize  for  the  most  clever 
costume  was  awarded  to  Miss  Cecilia  Kelly  who 
wore  a  pink  satin  dress  of  day-herald.  Miss 
Marion  Dixon  carried  away  the  prize  for  guess- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  advertisements  rep- 
resented by  the  Third  Academics. 

y        ^  y 

The  Preparatory  classes,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  Academics,  marched  into  the  refectory  on 
the  evening  of  October  12,  in  masque  attire,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  older  girls. 

For  the  dance,  this  younger  crowd  substituted 
games,  riddles,  etc.  Their  hall  was  tastefully 
decorated  and,  as  the  invitation  expressed  it,  their 
welcome  was  "in  tents." 


GLEANINGS. 

"xA.ll  work  and  no  play  makes  Jill  a  dull  girl," 
has  been  taken  to  heart  by  the  St.  Mary's  faculty 
and  a  number  of  social  activities  will  break  the 
strain  of  school-work  this  year.  Knitting  parties 
are  to  be  held  in  parlors  by  the  different  classes. 

"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea," 
the  first  submarine  photoplay  ever  filmed  was 
shown  before  St.  Mary's  Faculty  and  students  in 
St.  Angela's  Hall  October  10.  Seldom  does  a 
photoplay  combine  such  rare  picturing,  perfection 
of  mechanical  devices,  solid  instruction  and  at 
the  same  time  such  a  thrilling  and  interesting 
plot.  The  interest  was  enhanced  by  the  subma- 
rine activities  of  the  present  war  which  this 
picture  made  more  vivid. 


The  practice  of  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Hour, 
for  the  coming  year  was  anticipated  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Corcoran,  C.  S.  C,  in  a  talk  to  the  Eucharistic 
League  given  in  the  college  chapel  on  October  9. 

Wednesday,  October  17,  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Literary  Society  was  reorganized  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: 

President  -----  Ruth  Beatty 
rice-President  -  -  Elizabeth  Williams 
Secretary       -----        Nancy  Daly 

Sophomore  class  elections  resulted  as  follows : 

President        _  -  -  -         Anne  Kelleher 

I'ice-Prcsident  -  -  -         Marilla  Greene 

Secretary        -  _  -  _  Elizabeth  McDougal 

Treasurer     -  -  -  -        -        Gladys  Rempe 

A  wise  selection,  as  all  officers  are  representa- 
tive members  of  the  class. 

Miss  Gavin  talked  to  the  girls  of  the  College  in 
the  study  hall  some  weeks  ago.  She  explained 
to  them  in  an  interesting  and. forceful  manner  the 
necessity  of  sitting,  standing  and  walking  cor- 
rectly and  from  the  improved  positions  of  the 
girls  the  reminder  made  quite  an  impression. 

As  The  Chimes  goes  to  press  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Gonzales-McCarty  and  her  charming  little  son 
are  the  guests  of  St.  Mary's. 

During  the  month  a  committee  of  Academic 
graduates  met  at  St.  Mary's  to  arrange  for  the 
organization  of  biennial  meetings  to  be  known  as 
the  "St.  Mary's  Academic  Reunions."  May 
every  success  attend  their  efforts. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Hudson,  C.  S.  C,  of  Notre 
Dame  preached  the  sermon  at  Mass  on  Rosary 
Sunday.  His  voice  vibrant  with  earnestness  and 
holy  passion  and  his  words,  so  pointed  and  elo- 
quent, made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  him.  The  emphatic  sermon 
was  so  richly  illustrated  by  incidents  from  life  as 
to  bring  heme  very  closely  the  truths  uttered. 

St.  Clary's  greatly  appreciated  the  generous  as- 
sistance given  during  the  month  by  the  Revs.  D. 
Hudson,  C.  Finner,  F.  Wenninger,  F.  McGarry, 
J.  Boyle,  B.  Molloy  and  E.  Finnegan  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Indefatigable  zeal  and  interest  make  pro- 
nounced the  contribution  of  Miss  Geraldine  Flem- 
ing to  the  "St.  Mary's  Ambulance"  Fund. 
Pledged  to  raise  the  sum  of  $20.00,  Geraldine 
placed  that  amount  as  capital  and  by  her  ingenu- 
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ity  with  the  accrued  earnings  therefrom,  she  was 
tnahled  to  hand  the  committee  a  check  for 
$121.00. 

After  an  absence  of  many  years  Mrs.  Jane 
Bronghton-Roach  recently  re-visited  the  scene  of 
her  schooldays. 

Another  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  "old  girls" 
was  manifest  in  the  recent  donation  of  some 
splendid  geological  specimens  by  Miss  Mary 
Harvat  of  Livingston,  Montana. 

The  students  heartily  wish  that  the  zeal  of  the 
e.xpressmen  in  helping  the  Prefects  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing packages  would  cease. 

To  the  delight  of  his  many  friends,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  assistant  chaplain,  is 
again  on  duty  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks. 

The  Catholic  teaching  of  the  efficacy  of  pray- 
ers for  the  dead  has  never  had  more  efficacious 
exemplification  than  in  the  privilege  granted  to 
priests  to  celebrate  three  masses  on  the  Feast  of 
All  Soul's  Day.  The  third  mass  in  the  church  of 
Loreto  was  a  Requiem  High  i\Iass  attended  by 
the  student  body. 

The  Witches  and  Goblins  held  their  revels  on 
Hallowe'en  quite  unknown  to  the  silent  students 
of  St.  Mary's.  However  when  the  spell  of  silence 
was  broken  some  of  the  girls  realized  that  they 
had  missed  the  gayeties  of  that  wierd  night.  So 
frolics  and  pranks  were  planned  for  their  unsus- 
pecting companions.  But  the  Prefect  heard  their 
whisperings  and  by  one  wave  of  her  magic  wand 
changed  all  would-be  witches  and  ghosts  back  to 
demure  college  lasses. 

The  sermon  on  "Judgment"  recently  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C.,  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate complement  of  the  Retreat.  It  made 
a  deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it. 

Of  the  many  visitors  at  St.  Mary's  the  past 
week  little  Sarah  Ann  McFarland  has  been  the 
belle. 

The  minims  are  glad  that  not  all  young  ladies 
object  to  having  birthdays.  This  was  evident 
October  24  when  little  Dorothy  Talbot  gave  a 
ver\'  pretty  birthday  party  to  her  department. 
We  know  that  among  the  other  good  things  there 
was  a  big  cake  but  we  did  not  count  the  number 
of  candles. 


Even  in  the  seclusion  of  boarding  school  the 
concerns  of  the  world  are  not  completely  exclud- 
ed. Peace  Sunday  was  observed  on  and  after  the 
very  earnest  exhortation  of  the  Rev.  T.  Vagnier, 
C.  S.  C.,  for  the  intentions  of  the  day. 

"Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  may  be  all  right  in  theory, 
but  the  ardent  disciples  of  St.  Luke  begin  to  think 
of  more  material  possibilities  about  Oct.  18.  The 
customary  treat  was  postponed  until  Oct.  24  this 
year  when  a  delightful  card  party  was  given  in 
the  large  studio.  The  prize  winners  were  Nettie 
Howard  and  Eula  Lee  Costly  but  we  will  not 
compromise  the  reputation  of  the  players  by  tell- 
ing which  prize  each  received.  Ice  cream,  cake 
and  coffee  were  served  by  the  advance  Art  class. 

The  old  girls  are  frequently  expressing  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  in  numerous 
characteristic  and  happy  ways.  An  instance  of 
this  was  the  Senior  dinner  given  by  Helen  Hol- 
land, '17,  on  November  1st.  The  diimer  lacked 
nothing  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  Helen 
leaves  on  November  6,  for  an  extended  visit  in 
California.  She  expects  to  spend  some  of  the 
time  in  Berkeley.  The  good  wishes  of  the  faculty 
and  students  bear  her  company  on  the  trip. 


The  death  of  Sister  M.  Willibrord  on  October 
16,  took  from  the  faculty  an  ardent,  devoted 
member.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Librarian, 
Sister  Willibrord  was  untiring  in  her  willing  re- 
sponse to  the  many  calls  on  her  patience  and  gen- 
erosity. 

To  her  bereaved  relatives,  the  Rt,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Koppes  of  Luxemburg,  the  Rev.  James  Koppes 
of  Pesotum!,  111.,  Sisters  Wigbert  and  Bibiana, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  student-body  of 
St.  Mary's  offers  her  heartfelt  sympathy. 

^  V  ^ 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

The  death  of  little  Norien  Clarke  of  Battle 
Creek  on  Oct.  3,  was  a  surprise  to  St.  Mary's. 
Little  Norien,  a  minim  of  last  year,  was  a  child 
full  of  wisdom  in  the  ways  of  God.  An  ardent 
lover  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  eagerly 
longer  .for,  and  constantly  talked  of  her  First 
Holy  Communion.  How  tenderly  must  the  dear 
Saviour  have  clasped  her  in  His  arms. 
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OFFICERS  OF  CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES. 


Children  of  Mary. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Sacristan 

Librarian 


Mae  Agnes  Hilleke 

LORETTA  BrOUSSARD 

lucile  scanlon 
Mar(;aret  Sullivan 
Ruth  Beatty 
Sophia  Jobst 


HOARD   of  directors. 


College  Defartment — Lucile  Scanlon,  Cecelia  FitzGib- 
bon,  Margaret  Meredith,  Mary  McNamara. 

Academic  Defartment — Lenore  Johnson,  Alice  Pottin- 
ger,  Catherine  Betz,  Cecelia  Kelly. 

Apostleship  of  Study  in  Union  with  Sacred 


Heart  League. 


President 

I  'ice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Librarian 


Loretta  Broussard 
Margaret  Sullivan 
Ruth  Beatty 
Lucile  Scanlon 
M.  A.  Hilleke 


promoters. 


Collegiate  Department — Loretta  Broussard,  Lucile  Scan- 
lon, Ruth  Beatty,  Margaret  Sullivan,  May  A.  Hilleke, 
Sophia  Jobst,  Ruth  O'Malley,  Agnes  Connolly,  Ce- 
celia FitzGibbon. 

Academic  Department — Catherine  Betz,  Helen  Betz, 
Beatrice  Baltes,  Helen  O'Shea,  Lenore  Johnson, 
Cecelia  Kelly,  Mary  McNichols,  Irene  Matthews, 
Marion  Dixon,  Adelaide  Walsh,  Willow  O'Brien, 
Catalina  Davis. 

Junior  Department — Elizabeth  Oberwinder,  Margaret 
Seib,  Enola  Miesse. 

Minim  Department — Dorothy  Talbot,  Virginia  Salerno. 

EucHARisTic  League. 


President  - 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Sacristan 

Librarian 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Rosary 


Adelaide  Hopfinger 
Claudia  Redmond 
Bernice  O'Melia 
Cecelia  Kelly 
Helen  Betz 

Society. 

Ruth  O'Malley 
Elizabeth  Williams 
Agnes  Connolly 
Loretta  McGuire 


ORGANIZATION  OF  MUSIC  CLASSES. 
November,  1917. 

Piano, 
senior  department. 
First  Year — Misses  C.  Betz,  C.  Davis,  G.  Soldani. 

junior  department. 

Second  Year — Misses  P.  Barrett,  A.  Brazill,  E.  Brous- 
sard, H.  Burke,  M.  King,  E.  Meloy,  B.  O'Melia,  M. 
Purman. 

First  K^ar— Misses  N.  L.  Holt,  L.  Johnson,  M.  Miller, 
C.  Redmond. 

intermediate  department. 

Second  Year — Misses  S.  Andreas,  L.  Atkinson,  J. 
Becker,  L.  Benitez,  K.  Brazzill,  A.  Constantin,  M. 
Casey,  A.  Dalzell,  M.  Dixon,  D.  Hackett,  S.  Jobst, 
A.  Johnson,  A.  Kelleher,  M.  Langan,  J.  Lecour,  H. 
Madden,  E.  Mahoney,  Cecelia  Martin,  J.  McGuire, 
M.  McNichols,  M.  O'Neil,  H.  Rend,  Erma  Sagcn- 
dorph,  M.  Schau,  M.  Sugrue,  K.  Sullivan. 


First  Year — Misses  P.  Ault,  A.  Bailey,  L.  Barley,  M.  L. 
Blanco,  Margarite  Blanco,  II.  Brown,  M.  Collopy, 
M.  English,  C.  iMtzGibbon,  G.  Green,  F.  Guthrie,  M. 
Hannon,  E.  Hessell,  T.  Hoeny,  E.  Horner,  I.  How- 
ard, M.  Joyce,  J.  Judie,  A.  Kavanaugh,  H.  Kelly, 
N.  Keenan,  I.  Kehoe,  D.  Leary,  R.  LeSeure,  E. 
Linville,  C.  Mad  ero,  M.  Martin,  I.  Matthews,  M. 
Mellett,  B.  Morency,  E.  Morency,  J.  O'Connor,  H. 
O'Shea,  B.  Paulger,  C.  Pernod,  A.  Rauh,  M.  Reefe, 
M.  Rempe,  S.  Reynolds,  Edna  Sagendorph.  M. 
Schuster,  A.  Simins,  H.  Smidt,  A.  Webb,  R.  Wood. 

preparatory  department. 

Second  Year — Misses  E.  Brooks,  J.  Cruzen,  M.  Don- 
nerstag,  D.  Doyle,  G.  Duffield,  H.  Farrell,  C.  Foster, 
L.  Frank,  N.  Hammon,  M.  J.  Johnston,  C.  Judson, 
M.  Kavanaugh,  H.  Kleine,  F.  Lamphere,  M.  Lauth, 
R.  Marblestone,  Catherine  Martin,  D.  Menden,  V. 
Morrison,  E.  Oberwinder,  R.  O'Donnell,  E.  Pace, 
C.  Pearson,  K.  Pendleton,  J.  Pick,  M.  M.  Quine,  M. 
C.  Rausch,  F.  Rogowski,  V.  Salerno,  L.  Sattler. 

First  Year — Misses  R.  Burta,  M.  Burta,  A.  Kecnan,  G. 
Lauth,  M.  Lyon,  M.  Muller,  D.  Talbot. 

kindergarten. 
Misses  M.  Denipsey,  H.  Willett. 

Organ, 
intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  V.  Hawkins. 
First  Year— Miss  L.  Keller. 

preparatory  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  H.  Burke,  C.  Redmond. 

Harp. 

intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  L.  McGuire,  L.  Weber. 
First  Year— Miss  E.  Meloy,  M.  Reefe. 

Violin, 
junior  department. 
First  Year — Miss  H.  Kust. 

intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  M.  del  F.  Blanco,  R.  Hilleke. 
First  Year — Misses  H.  Betz,  G.  Broussard,  M.  Jones. 

preparatory  department. 

Second  Year — Misses  M.  Hannon,  D.  Himebaugh,  M. 
Hubbell,  F.  Leszczynski,  M.  Keown. 

First  »ar— Misres  H.  Brazzill,  K.  Keenan,  M.  Alellett, 
M.  Moynihan. 

Mandolin, 
intermediate  department. 
First  Year — Miss  K.  Schmalzried,  L.  Frank. 

Harmony. 

Misses  C.  Betz,  C.  Davis,  G.  Soldani,  H.  Burke,  P. 
Barrett,  E.  Broussard,  E.  L.  Costley,  M.  Purman,  A. 
Brazill,  E.  Meloy,  N.  L.  Holt,  S.  Jobst,  C.  Redmond, 
H.  Rend. 

Vocal  Department. 

Misses  R.  Burba,  E.  Burkhartsmeier,  A.  Constantin,  M. 
Dixon,  G.  Duffield,  F.  Guthrie,  M.  Gavin,  E.  Hessell, 
M.  A.  Hilleke,  N.  L.  Holt,  E.  Horner,  M.  Hubbell, 
S.  Jobst,  .'\.  Johnson,  L.  Johnson,  G.  Judson,  N. 
Keenan,  E.  Kelly,  H.  Kust,  R.  LeSeure,  E.  McDou- 
gal,  J.  McGuire,  M.  Meredith,  M.  Purman,  M. 
Reefe,  D.  Ryno,  L.  Shaughnessy,  H.  Smidt,  G.  Sol- 
dani, C.  Costello,  E.  Hahn. 


Established  1900.  Roth  Phones. 

DR.  J.  BURKE  &  CO. 

Optometrist    and    Manufacturing  Optician. 
Eyes  Examined. 
Broken   Lenses  Rci)laced  in   Our   Own  Shop. 
230   S.   Mich.    St.  South   Bend,  Ind. 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

St.  Angela's  Acndeniy, 

MORRIS.  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bertd 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co. 

Munufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

I.  (he  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2340-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Comer  Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514.    Home  3515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices  Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KBNDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Berber  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  ■  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXftUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  /or  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My    methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  tlie  EYES 
.r,-si=S^^'^  for  the  adaptation 
"""sSnu!^  of  lenses  for  the 

correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes, 
(jlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  mvarialjly  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  IDI>MS,  OptometriNt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  BIdg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Slices  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   \V.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Stn. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

PrlOMtM'  Albs,  PrlestM'  Suppllea, 

Oirettas,  Rabbis,  etc..  etc. 


Sterling  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling;  Silver  2  and  4 -Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO 

SOUTH    BBND,  INDIANA 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


D   -J         Home  570 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Inc, 


Offick 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Resioehck  I 
Bell  Phone  116 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.       Studebaker  Office  BIdg.,    Washington  Av 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  8ta. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor- Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Ciirtains 

make  and  keep  In  atock  ererr  «!••■ 
0f  Kooda  reanlred  by  dlflereat 
Rellfflona  Oommnnl  tl  t*. 


[emy  C.  Durand,    David  C.  Bradlej, 
CalTln  Durand,      J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Establlahed  1861 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

SuccesBora  to  H.  C  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Baerle  Bta. 
CHICAGO 


:ome  Phone  5892       Bell  Phone  892 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 
or.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  dty. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuti, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

85  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  p>aid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"MiTTor"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Nobile's  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders;.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602         Home  Phone  965 


Horn*  Phone,  i99i.        Bell  Phone,  (SC. 

Thos,  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER. 


Ua  BA.8T  JBTFESIUOlf  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholle  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catbollo  Staaraatne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Good 
ReadtOK  by  the  Beat  Wrttera. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $8,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A. 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  fi.  R. 

Tkket  OffioM:  108  W  AiUing  St. 
T«l.  Hiniion  S 1 1 5     Antomatic  52377 
Dtuborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gtn'i  Pau.  Agt. 
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Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 


Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  LInene,  Pen- 
nante  and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M  A.  Fralick's 

1t1  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BENB 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  30C 


D.  MacOREQOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 

Appliances  | 

Are  moBt  convenient  and  economloi 
for  use  in  preparing  mealt  or  daint 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hiu 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Establuhed  186 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,   Junior   or   Senior  year  of   any   of  the 

collegiate  courses.  ,    ,      _        .  _ 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
St  Edward's  HaJl  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C.  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R.ooin 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in   our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices — 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


E.  L.  HASiLER,  F.  R.  MONAWECK, 

President  ManagRr 


E.  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  Illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4S77 

Scapuliam-  Mledal 
Grold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  Illustra- 
tions of  medala 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 
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DIALOGUE. 

A  Word,  a  Word, 
Lord,  Thou  didst  utter  which  Thy  willing  handmaid 
heard, 

And  infinite,  small  Life  within  niy  own  life  breathed 
and  stirred. 

A  blessed  space 
.My  Lord  in  me  and  I  in  Him  found  resting  place; 
In  such  divine  repose  I  waited,  silent  and  full  of  grace. 

Answer  is  nigh : 
O  God,  I  lift  a  Child  up,  heart-and-heaven  high, 
And  say,  "This  is  my  Flesh  and  Blood" ;  Thy  Word  is 
my  reply. 

S.  M.  M. 


AGNES  REPPLIER,  ESSAYIST. 


GNES  REPPLIER,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  living  essayists,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1859  and  is  of  French  descent. 
Speaking  of  her  early  education  at  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  in  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania,  she  says : 
"It  was  not  called  training  for  character,  but  it 
was  admittedly  training  for  behaviour,  and  the 
foundation  of  character  are  the  acquired  habits 
of  youth."  In  1902  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  upon  her  the  Honorary  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  and  in  1911  she  received  the 
Laetere  Medal  from  Notre  Dame  University. 
Dr.  Howard  Furness  in  congratulating  her  on 
having  revived  an  art  almost  lost  in  these  days — 
that  of  the  essay,  says :  "There  is  no  form  of 
the  essay  that  she  has  not  touched,  and  she  has 
touched  nothing  that  she  has  not  adorned.  Her 
wisdom  is  illumined  by  wit  and  her  wit  is  con- 
trolled by  wisdom." 

Her  first  literary  production,  "Essays  in  Mini- 
ature" was  published  in  1892.  In  substance  most 
of  these  essays  are  literary  studies.  Miss  Rep- 
plier's  attitude  toward  books  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  first  essay,  "Our  Friends,  The  Books" :  "But 
let  me  rather  keep  for  my  friends  those  dear  and 
familiar  voluines  which  have  given  me  a  large 
share  of  my  life's  happiness."  And  again  she 
says :  "The  book,  after  all,  and  not  the  date  or 
birthplace  of  its  author  is  of  material  importance. 


 Books  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation 

show  a  charming  adaptability  in  their  daily  inter- 
course." A  keen  literary  insight  and  sympathy 
render  her  capable  of  understanding  the  delight 
and  reverence  which  authors  such  as  Charles 
Lamb,  Montaigne,  and  Shelley  felt  for  books. 
All  books  will  not  yield  their  vast  riches  to  us  but 
we  should  cultivate  a  pleasant  intercourse  with 
those  which  may  become  our  friends.  In  "Con- 
versation in  Novels"  she  says:  "If  we  are  to 
live  with  the  people  in  books,  it  must  be  through 
little  confidences  on  their  parts  and  sympathy  on 
ours ;  it  must  be  through  unconscious  confidences 
on  their  parts  and  unrestricted  sympathy  on 
ours."  "Children  in  Fiction"  is  of  interest 
especially  since  the  child  of  today  has  become 
the  hero  of  so  many  short  stories  and  nov- 
els. In  the  past  he  was  compelled  to  stand  in  the 
background  and  was  only  to  speak  when  spoken 
to,  but  at  the  present  he  is  before  the  public  as  a 
physical,  psychological,  and  moral  study.  In  fact 
the  novelist  feels  that  he  scarcely  understands  the 
complex  being  known  as  the  child.  There  is  a 
mistaken  opinion  that  the  child  in  fiction  should 
have  widely  developed  powers  and  be  far  beyond 
the  normal  child.  Every  reader  feels  the  lack  of 
sincerity  in  just  such  a  delineation  of  character. 
In  fiction  we  find  types  such  as  that  of  the  child 
whose  naughtiness  is  regarded  as  a  charm,  the 
one  who  has  a  patronizing  air  towards  his  par- 
ents and  the  child  that  is  too  good  to  be  natural. 
It  is  only  in  a  faithful  portrayal  of  childhood  that 
the  public  is  satisfied.  "Three  Famous  Old 
Maids"  shows  the  private  as  well  as  the  literary 
side  of  the  lives  of  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Miss  Mitford.  People  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  them  with  a  pitying  eye  as  though  they 
had  been  deprived  of  life's  greatest  pleasures. 
In  literature  we  come  to  know  them  personally 
and  even  to  be  introduced  into  their  family  cir- 
cles where  we  see  them  content  and  happy  with 
their  books. 

The  collection  of  essays  entitled  "Cotnpromises" 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  literature  and  travel. 
We  are  often  told,  and  in  fact  become  annoyed 
at  being  told  so  often,  of  the  brilliant  conversa- 
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tions  of  former  days.  In  the  "Luxury  of  Con- 
versation" we  hear  Miss  Repplier's  opinion:  "It 
is  not  and  never  has  been  a  question  of  stars,  but 
of  a  good  stock  company.  Neither  can  it  decay 
hke  the  art — or  the  habit — of  letter-writing." 
Conversation  has  been  given  to  men  for  their  in- 
spiration and  that  they  may  communicate  to  one 
another  all  their  noble  thoughts  and  feelings.  It 
is  the  common  heritage  and  a  debt  that  each  one 
owes  to  his  neighbor.  "A  Quaker  Diary"  deals 
with  Elizabeth  Drinker,  a  modest,  unassuming 
yet  capable  woman  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
Her  diary,  written  with  ease,  conciseness  and  sub- 
dued humor,  was  continued  without  interruption 
for  forty-nine  years.  We  find  her  pleased  with 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  "Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Women"  yet  she  does  not  agree  with  the  writer 
in  all  things.  Her  intelligence  and  practical  ca- 
pacity for  affairs  make  her  respect  the  attain- 
ments and  prerogatives  of  her  sex.  Shining 
through  "the  Tourist"  we  see  evidences  of  Miss 
Repplier's  keen  observation.  She  has  travelled 
extensively  in  foreign  lands  and  consequently 
she  understands  the  viewpoint  of  these  aliens  in 
a  strange  land.  People  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  all  other  travelers  as  blots  upon  the  land- 
scape and  objects  which  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining comfort  and  seeing  pictures  in  the  vast  art 
gallery  of  the  world.  Miss  Repplier  gives  a  tour- 
ist this  guide:  "We  cannot  learn  to  love  other 
tourists,  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  it, — but  medi- 
tating soberly  on  the  impossibility  of  their  loving 
us,  we  may  reach  some  conmion  platform  of  tol- 
erance, some  common  exchange  of  recognition 
and  amenity." 

"In  Our  Convent  Days"  is  Miss  Repplier's 
nearest  approach  to  the  short  story.  It  deals  with 
her  early  education  at  Torresdale  and  is  delight- 
fully human.  The  author  depicts  with  keen 
humor  and  fidelity  the  world  of  her  childhood,  the 
world  of  adventures  and  of  absurdities.  The 
imagination  of  seven  small  girls  clothed  Marianus 
in  a  halo  of  romance  and  illusion.  Then  the 
poetry  written  by  one  of  the  girls  and  dedicated 
to  the  Italian  youth  was  discovered  and  the  fall 
of  these  maids  was  swift  and  disastrous.  "The 
Convent  Stage"  describes  the  dramatic  attempts 
of  the  school  girls  at  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Miss  Repplier  played  a  part  which  was  not  so 
heav}-  yet  which  was  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  play.  So  convinced  was  she  of  the  reality 
of  the  whole  affair  that  she  stood  spellbound  in 


the  queen's  pavilion,  a  witness  to  the  tragedy  and 
forgot  absolutely  to  say  her  lines. 

Among  Miss  Repplier's  best  isolated  essays  is 
"The  Literary  Lady"  which  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  in  1908.  It  contrasts  women  of 
today,  who  are  asked  to  do  their  work  or  ac- 
knowledge their  deficiencies,  with  women  of  the 
past  whose  every  tottering  step  was  praised  and 
patronized.  Among  the  latter  was  Miss  Anna 
Seward  who  wrote  "Paraj^hrases  and  Imitations 
of  Horace"  without  studying  Latin.  The  literary 
lady  of  the  past  accepted  the  limitations  of  her 
sex  with  enthusiasm  and  in  them  acquired  fame. 
"The  (Official  Fault  Finder"  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Revieiv  for  January,  1915.  "When- 
ever great  emergencies  have  to  be  met  and  con- 
quered" says  Miss  Repplier,  "whenever  the  hard 
task  of  governing  grows  insuperably  difficult, 
whenever  men  are  called  on  to  do  their  utmost  for 
the  safety  of  their  endangered  homes,  or  for  the 
needs  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures,  the 
fault-finder — full  of  ingenious  casuistry  and  the 
darkest  doubts — dispenses  blame  with  royal 
prodigality."  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  very  imparti- 
ally finds  fault  with  everything  and  everybody. 
Pacificists  warn  United  States  that  it  is  an  offence 
to  foreign  countries  for  us  to  knit  scarfs  and 
sweaters  for  the  soldiers.  When  someone  with 
lavish  expenditure  gives  a  ball  they  complain  just 
the  same  as  they  would  if  he  did  not  give  it.  So 
it  is  in  every  great  cause,  as  we  see  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  those  who  can  see  just  where  the 
fault  lies  and  where  it  might  have  been  remedied. 

"Counter-Currents"  is  Miss  Repplier's  latest 
book  of  essays  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  really  notable  works  of  1916.  The  essays 
discuss  subjects  of  importance  to  the  public  such 
as  education,  Christianity,  war  and  immigration. 
In  "Cost  of  Modern  Sentiment"  we  see  the  pres- 
ent day  attitude :  "We  do  not  prate  about  valour 
for  men,  and  domesticity  for  women.  A  vague 
humanity  is  our  theme.  The  sentiment  of  today 
is  social  and  philanthropic."  This  sentiment  has 
contributed  material  to  all  the  popular  magazines 
yet  with  all  this  it  has  given  nothing  serious  to 
literature.  The  absurdity  of  protesting  against 
the  use  of  Eskimo  dogs  for  the  exploring  of  the 
Arctic  regions  because  their  feet  are  hurt  by  the 
ice  is  very  evident.  No  matter  how  strong  it  is, 
sentiment  can  never  be  accepted  as  a  scale  of 
justice  or  a  standard  of  truth  and  the  price  which 
mis-directed  sentiment  paid  in  the  past  is  the 
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same  as  it  will  pay  in  the  future.  Any  movement 
which  has  sentiment  at  its  head  instead  of  reason 
will  undoubtedly  progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 
From  "Women  and  War"  we  get  the  attitude  de- 
manded of  women  in  every  great  national  crisis. 
First  of  all  she  should  have  intelligence,  that  is 
she  should  know  what  is  happening  and  secondly 
Miss  Repplier  says :  "A  woman's  most  valuable 
asset  is  a  reasonable  modesty.  She  is  terribly 
hampered  by  a  conviction  of  her  own  goodness. 
It  gets  in  her  way  at  every  step,  clouding  her 
naturally  clear  perceptions,  and  clogging  her  nat- 
urally keen  conscientiousness."  The  most  neces- 
sary thing  of  all  for  a  woman  especially  in  time 
of  war  is  sacrifice.  In  "Popular  Education" 
Miss  Repplier  compares  her  own  childhood  with 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  today.  The  educa- 
tion of  former  days  was  embryonic  while  that  of 
the  present  is  exhaustive.  Self  discipline  and 
self  control  were  two  great  powers  in  the  school 
room  of  the  past.  All  can  not  be  play  in  the 
school  and  there  are  times  when  the  pupil  nnist 
apply  himself  diligently  if  he  is  to  succeed.  "The 
child  like  the  man,  must  meet  his  difficulties,  and 
master  them.  There  is  no  lesson  worth  learning, 
no  game  worth  playing  which  does  not  call  for 
exertion." 

There  is  a  sanity  and  a  personality  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  structure  of  Miss  Repplier's  essays. 
There  is  an  unconscious  reflection  of  character 
and  life  in  all  her  works,  a  perfection  of  style 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  fitness  of  words. 
Miss  Repplier  has  very  aptly  been  compared  to 
Charles  Lamb,  that  genial  master  of  English  prose 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  sanity  of  matter 
and  perfection  of  style  together  with  her  Catho- 
licity cannot  help  but  make  a  sum  total  of  literary, 
artistic  and  moral  perfection. 

Sarah  Moran,  T7. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  XORTH  WIXD. 


HEX  first  thy  cheek  my  clean,  cool  breath  doth  feel, 
Thou  knowest  Christmas-tide  is  nigh  ; 


From  northern  climes,  from  ice-incrusted  coasts, 
Swift,  chill,  through  frosted  wastes  I  fly. 

To  starry,  fragile  crystals  I  transform, 
The  vapors  drawn  from  sun-kissed  sea ; 

In  swirling,  eddying  mists  I  toss  them  down. 
And  clothe  the  world  in  purity. 

Agnes  Rauh,  '20. 


A  STABLE  AND  A  HEART. 

WINTER  night,— like  blade  of  steel  the  air; 

On  old  Judea's  hillside,  still  and  white, 

'Neath  drifted  snows,  a  cave,  half  hid  from  sight, 
Rude  refuge  offers  to  the  holy  pair. 
So  chill  its  rocky  walls,  its  floor  so  bare. 

E'en  beggars  scorn  its  shelter  for  the  night ; 

Yet  to  this  hovel  home  the  Lord  of  Light 
Descended,  men's  dark  weight  of  woe  to  share. 

From  that  blest  moment  comes  He  to  His  own 
Each  morn,  think  you,  He  findeth,  as  of  old 
In  Bethlehem,  full  oft  a  barren  grot? 
A  heart  sin-bound  and  hard  as  cavern  stone? 
No  word  to  welcome  Him  but  lone  and  cold, 
That  Christ-loved  soul  as  when  men  knew  Him  not. 

Maria  Fletcher,  '20. 


THE  HIRELING. 

E\  ENING  was  coming  on.  Already  the 
flaming  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  Judean 
hills,  which  were  purple  now  in  the 
shadowy  twilight.  The  air  was  sharper  and  more 
penetrating.  Lengthening  shadows  of  date  palms 
fell  upon  the  road  that  led  to  Jerusalem.  All 
day  the  road  had  been  thronged  with  pilgrims, 
but  now  it  was  silent  and  deserted,  save  for  two 
belated  travellers,  a  man  and  a  boy,  who  were 
returning  home  after  their  visit  to  the  holy  city. 
Their  garments  showed  they  belong  to  the  poorer 
classes  and  they  were  weary,  as  if  they  had  come 
from  afar.  In  spite  of  fatigue,  the  boy's  eyes 
were  glowing.  The  older  man  watched  him 
zealously  as  one  might  guard  a  priceless  treasure. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "it  is  better  that  we  seek  shelter 
for  the  night.  The  way  is  long  and  thou  art 
young.  Thy  tender  feet  must  be  sorely  bruised, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  travel  in  the  hill  country. 
There  must  be  shepherds  here  abouts  who  will 
give  us  shelter.  Tonight  thou  canst  dream  pleas- 
ant dreams  of  the  city  of  thy  people,  of  the 
temple  of  Jehovah.  Some  day,  perhaps,  thou 
mayst  be  a  teacher  of  the  law,  like  those  we  saw 
in  the  temple  today,  and  instruct  the  people." 

The  man  smiled  at  the  child,  whose  face  sud- 
denly grew  serious. 

"But,  father,  our  people  have  so  many  things 
to  learn.  They  will  need  a  great  teacher,  will 
they  not !" 

The  man  nodded.   "Thou  art  right,  little  one," 
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he  said.   "Our  people  have  many  things  to  learn." 

As  they  walked  they  spoke  of  the  sights  of  the 
city.  It  had  heen  the  boy's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
and  everything  had  delighted  him.  Eagerly,  the 
man  answered  the  child's  questions.  Jerusalem 
was  a  city  dear  to  his  heart,  a  subject  of  which 
he  never  tired  speaking. 

The  stars  were  shining  when  they  reached  the 
shepherd's  dwelling,  a  rude  shack  that,  at  best, 
was  only  a  protection  against  wind  and  rain. 
Gladly  sharing  what  little  they  had,  the  shep- 
herds welcomed  the  strangers  into  their  midst 
and  made  room  for  them  before  the  fire.  Anxious 
for  news  of  the  outside  world,  the  shepherds 
listened  with  interest  to  the  man's  account  of 
Jerusalem.  But  gradually  the  conversation 
drifted  back  to  the  hill  country,  to  sheep,  the 
chief  concern  of  the  shepherds. 

"Samuel  the  oldest  shepherd,"  a  young  hireling 
explained  to  the  guests,  "is  out  searching  for  a 
lost  lamb.  He  has  been  gone  for  hours  already 
and  ought  to  be  home  soon.  I  would  not  have 
stayed  this  long.  What  difference  does  one  lamb 
make,  eh,  little  boy?" 

The  story  of  the  lamb  had  evidently  impressed 
the  child.    He  looked  reprovingly  at  the  hireling. 

".\  lamb  is  sometimes  very  precious.  If  it 
were  mine  I  would  search  for  it  until  I  found  it." 

The  evening  grew  late  but  still  the  absent  shep- 
herd did  not  return  and  the  group,  tired  with 
waiting,  finally  sought  rest  before  the  glowing 
embers. 

Out  on  the  hill  sides  the  old  shepherd  searched 
the  whole  night  through  for  the  lamb  that  was 
lost.  Up  steep  hills  and  down  valleys  he  went, 
but  nowhere  was  his  search  rewarded.  The  stars 
had  faded  from  sight  and  in  their  place  was  the 
uncertain  gray  that  precedes  dawn.  Hopefully, 


the  shepherd  scanned  the  horizon  for  a  sign  of 
the  coming  day.  The  east  was  yet  dark,  when 
lo!  a  sudden  light  illumined  the  whole  heavens. 
It  was  not  the  rising  sun  but  a  star,  resplendent 
in  the  east.  The  brightness  of  the  light  dazzled 
the  shepherd's  eyes.  He  rubbed  them  as  if 
hoping  to  rid  himself  of  a  delusion. 

"It  cannot  be,"  he  murmured.  "I  am  old  and 
it  is  an  old  man's  fancy.  I  saw  it  once  in  Bethle- 
hem, but  that  was  over  a  decade  ago.  It  can- 
not be." 

Once  more  he  looked  at  the  heavens,  confident 
that  the  apparition  would  be  gone.  But  no,  the 
star  still  trembled  in  the  east,  its  beams  falling 
on  the  shepherds'  dwelling.  Blindly,  he  stumbled 
on.  As  on  that  night  at  Bethlehem  he  felt 
strangely  drawn  by  the  guiding  star.  Straight  to 
his  own  door  it  led  him.  Then  growing  brighter 
for  a  moment,  it  disappeared.  The  east  was 
slightly  pink.    The  m'orning  was  about  to  break. 

Wonderingly,  he  opened  the  door  and  noted, 
half  with  regret,  that  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  the  room.  The  shepherds  were  sleeping 
before  the  fire.  That  was  all.  Then,  he  noticed 
the  strangers  and  walking  nearer,  bent  over  them. 
The  man  stirred  in  his  sleep  but  the  shepherd 
was  oblivious  to  everything  but  the  boy.  His 
face  was  radiant  with  heavenly  light  and  in  his 
strong  young  arms  was  clasped  the  youngest  lamb. 

In  the  morning  when  the  shepherds  arose  they 
saw  the  child  sleeping,  with  the  lamb  clasped  ten- 
derly to  his  breast,  and  beside  him  the  old  shep- 
herd very  cold  and  very  still.  When  the  child 
awoke,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
death,  he  looked  first  at  the  lamb,  then  at  the 
hireling. 

"Art  thou  not  glad,"  he  asked,  "that  I  have 
found  the  sheep  which  was  lost?'' 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER. 

SIGHING  wind  blew  chill  and  cold 
Upon  a  snow-clad  earth  all  drear, 

It  softly  moaned  'round  stable  old. 
But  liush  ! — a  holy-  time  is  near. 


A  King  is  born  to  man  this  night. 

On  Bethlehem's  hills  in  manger  low ; 

An  Infant  Babe,  A  God  of  Might 

Has  come,  that  we  a  heav'n  may  know. 


And  oh !  my  selfish  heart  would  ask 
Of  Thee,  a  host  of  favors  free. 

But  keep  me  silent,  stay  the  task, 
And  let  me  speak  of  love  to  Thee. 


Irene  Hannegan,  '20. 
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A  CAROL. 

EAREST  BABE  that  comes  to  us  this  midnight  hour, 

Wond'rous  flow'r 
Wrought  in  Mary's  stainless,  spotless  Mother-heart — 

God's  own  art — 
Thro'  the  darksome  skies  of  Advent  conies  Thy  light, 

Ever  bright, 
To  Thy  lowly  manger-place  near  Bethle'm's  hill, 

Oh,  how  still! 
We  approach  so  rev'rently  'neath  Advent  skies. 

Where  there  lies 
Unsurpassed  beauty,  God  the  Father's  Son — 

Heavenly  One ! 

Mary  McNamara,  '21. 


WOMEN  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
KNOWN. 


F  the  good  fairy  of  long  ago,  the  one  who 
granted  "anything  your  heart  desires,"  should 
today  come  and  say  to  me  that  I  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  any  women  who  had  ever 
lived  and  I  desired  especially  to  know,  I  think 
my  first  wonder  at  such  good  fortune  would  so 
take  my  breath  away,  that  I  should  be  unable  to 
answer  her.  My  heart  would  beat  so  fast  in  my 
wild  an.xiety  to  see  and  talk  to  these  women,  that 
the  kind  fairy  would  undoubtedly  be  forced  to 
shake  me  back  to  my  senses.  But  if  she  should 
succeed  in  doing  this,  I  think  my  first  utterance, 
(if  such  incoherent  and  trembling  words  might 
be  called  an  utterance)  would  most  likely  be  the 
request  to  be  introduced  to  a  woman,  who  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  bravest  that  ever  lived,  and 
this  brave  woman  is  no  other  than  the  mother  of 
the  ^Nlachabees.  I  do  not  know  her  by  any  other 
name ;  but  I  do  know  that,  even  as  the  Bible  says, 
she  is  a  mother  "to  be  admired  aboye  measure 
and  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  men."  How 
I  should  like  to  meet  in  person  the  possessor  of 
such  a  beautiful,  heroic  soul;  for  I  am  sure  the 
mere  looking  into  her  brave  eyes  would  help  to 
make  me  brave.  I  remember,  when  as  a  child, 
I  first  heard  the  story  narrated  and  even  when  I 
heard  it  repeated,  how  breathlessly  fearful  I 
always  was  lest  her  courage  should  fail,  as  she 
stood  by  and  saw  in  turn  each  of  her  sons  sub- 
jected to  incredible  tortures ;  but  I  think  my  fear 
became  greatest,  when  it  came  to  the  youngest 
one,  for  I  thought  she  must  have  loved  him  most 
and  would  surely  tell  him  to  submit  to  the  king. 
If  I  could  know  this  valiant  woman,  I  would 


ask  her  to  tell  mc  what  her  feelings  were  when 
she  saw  this  martyrdom  of  her  sons  finished 
and  her  own  turn  came  to  complete  the  beautiful 
holocaust  to  God.  I  think  there  would  be  such 
a  holy  and  glad  light  on  her  countenance  brought 
up  by  the  memory  of  her  victory  that  I  would 
envy  her  such  a  privilege. 

But  let  us  presume  my  good  fairy  would  tell 
me  that  I  could  not  linger  with  the  mother  of 
the  Machabees,  if  I  wished  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  other  of  my  dream-ladies,  and  that 
she  would  hurry  mie  away.  Ah  then  !  I  would 
ask  the  fairy  and  she  would  quickly  read  the 
trembling  fear  and  hope  written  in  iny  eyes, — I 
would  ask  her  to  take  me  to  a  woman  the  story 
of  whom  has  been  "told  as  a  meinory  of  her" 
wherever  the  gospel  has  been  preached, — to  a 
woman,  "who  annointed  the  Lord's  feet,"  bathing 
them  with  her  tears  and  drying  them  with  her 
hair.  Would  this  privilege  really  be  granted  me ! 
How  I  would  love  to  know  Mary  Magdalen ! 
She  could  teach  me  so  much  in  such  a  little  while  ; 
for  did  she  not  learn  her  lessons  from  the  lips 
of  the  Divine  Teacher,  Himself,  as  she  sat  at  His 
feet  in  the  little  home  at  Bethany  and  drank  into 
her  soul  the  beauty  of  His  Words.  But  what 
would  I  say  to  this  beautiful  woman,  who  fol- 
lowed even  to  Calvary  the  Master,  Whom  she 
loved  and  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Perhaps  I  would  ask  her  to  tell  me  of  that  early 
Easter  dawn  when  going  to  seek  her  Saviour,  she 
met  Him,  but  did  not  know  Him  until  He  said 
"Mary."  I  think  then  she  would  become  very 
silent  and  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  and  I 
would  be  sorry  I  had  asked.  I  would  even  ask 
the  fairy  to  take  me  away,  lest  I  intrude  upon 
such  depth  and  sacredness  of  feeling. 

Then  if  the  fairy  had  not  grown  weary  of  my 
delaying  and  should  consent  to  go  farther  I 
would  beg  her  to  take  me  to  that  Mary,  "the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord,"  that  I  might  ask  her  to  teach 
me  the  lessons  of  humility.  But  now  would  be 
my  turn  for  silence.  I  know  I  could  not  speak — 
no,  not  even  whisper  a  "Hail  Mary"  in  her  holy 
presence.  Ah !  when  I  looked  into  her  face  and 
into  her  eyes, — those  eyes,  which  had  so  often 
looked  into  those  of  God,  as  she  watched  Him 
grow  from  Babyhood  to  Boyhood,  and  then  to 
Manhood,  my  heart  would  be  so  very  glad  and  I 
should  so  love  to  be  with  Mary,  that  I  would  ask 
my  fairy-guide  to  let  me  stay  with  her,  in  whom 
is  all  that  is  beautiful  and  brave  and  good  in 
''vom^n.  ]^/f^jj^.  McDouGAL,  '18. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

KO  Christmas  chimes  ring  through  the  air 
To  l)riiig  glad  tidings  everywhere; 
The  cannon's  roar,  the  crash  of  shells, 
What  tidings  these,  what  Chri-tmas  bells? 

On  guard,  they  wait  the  coming  dawn 
With  yearning  hearts  and  faces  wan, 
O,  Bethlehem  Star,  send  forth  thy  light 
To  cheer  these  hearts  this  Christmas  night. 

Into  the  trenches,  tidings  bring 
Of  love,  and  joy,  of  Heaven's  King, 
Who  bids  all  strife  and  warfare  cease, 
That  men  may  know  good  will  and  peace. 

Cecilia  Fitzgibbon,  19 


CHRISTMAS  OVER  THE  SEA. 


(T  FTER  washing  my  canteen,  I  went  back  to 
my  place  in  the  trench  and  sat  down  by  my 
'  Tommy  chum.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  in 
silence — finally  he  said  : 

"Say,  Samrny,  what  'chu  a  thinkin'  about?" 
He  had  been  thinking  as  seriously  as  myself,  but 
I  never  interfered,  as  I  was  not  quite  so  inquisi- 
tive as  he,  and  besides  I  did  not  prize  his  thoughts 
as  highly  as  my  own. 

Tommy  was  a  good  old  comrade  tho' — there 
was  never  a  thing  he  would  not  do  for  me.  Many 
a  time  he  shared  the  contents  of  his  canteen  with 
me  because  I  had  forgotten  to  wash  mine.  These 
thoughts  carried  me  on  in  my  reverie,  until  he 
interrupted  again. 

"Say — come  out  o'  it — Thinkin'  won't  get  'chu 
anywhere — What's  the  big  idea?" 

I  decided  to  be  social  at  Tommy's  expense. 

"Got  an  extra  fag,  Tommy?"  I  inquired  and 
then  continued,  "Well,  I  was  just  a  thinking 
about  December  fifteenth,  and  other  years — 
mother,  sister,  and  you  know — the  rest  of  those 
interested  in  me — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Tommy  interrupted  and  with  a 
side  long  glance,  "Yep,  I  know  her." 

"Well,  I  was  just  thinking,  they  were  usually 
planning  on  my  Christmas  vacation,  and  my  trip 
home  seemed  to  make  them  happy,  but  this  year, 
there'll  not  be  much  of  a  Christmas  for  me,  and 
I  haven't  heard  from  Blighty  for  a  long,  long 
time." 

I  knew  beforehand  my  Tommy  chum  was  a 
poor  consolation,  so  I  tried  not  to  listen  to  his 


donation,  but  my  ears  would  not  consent  to 
ignore  his  words. 

"Aw,  Sammy,  you're  foolish  to  worry.  No 
one  knows,  but  what  we'll  all  be  pushing  up  the 
daisies  (meaning  dead  and  buried)  by  December 
25th.  One  thing  sure — you  won't  have  to  buy, 
well  you  know,  her,  any  Christmas  presents  this 
year."  He  stopped  but  I  paid  no  more  attention 
until  he  rambled  on  a  little  farther  and  said: 

"I  wouldn't  care  myself,  if  I'd  get  a  few  frost 
bites — two  would  be  enough  to  take  me  to  Blighty 
for  a  while,  anyway." 

"Better  keep  your  feet  warm,  Tommy,"  I  ad- 
vised. "That's  gotten  to  be  a  court  martial 
offence." 

Just  then  our  officer  appeared  looking  for  vol- 
unteers to  spy  around  the  Germans  that  night. 
Both  of  us  volunteered,  and  about  eleven- 
thirty  we  were  ordered  over  the  tops  with  the 
best  o'  luck. 

*    *  * 

When  they  told  me  it  was  December  twenty- 
first,  I  felt  dazed  and  numb.  Why  did  I  ask  that 
question,  Where  was  I  ? 

"On  your  way  to  England — Shut  up !  Want 
to  tear  the  bandages?" 

What  bandages?  Might  as  well  tear  them  as 
have  them  jogged  out  of  position,  I  thought. 
Faintly  and  dimly  it  all  began  returning  to  me. 
Last  time  I  remembered  I  was  in  No  Man's  Land 
— a  crash — and  that  was  all.  I  had  come  over 
the  top  with  the  best  o'  luck,  but  the  last 
of  the  cry  which  follows,  had  returned  to  me  as 
a  boom-er-ang  must  have  fallen  oflf  in  a  deep 
stupor,  for  at  my  next  awakening,  they  told  me 
I  was  in  England  in  the  American  Red  Cross 
Hospital. 

I  looked  up  at  my  nurse, "Parlez  vous  Anglais?" 
I  asked,  thinking  she  probably  could  guess  at 
what  I  meant. 

"Oui,  Oui,  Je  parle  Anglais  tres  bien,  but  why 
do  you  ask  me  in  French,  when  you  are  an 
American — so  am  I."  I  didn't  know  why  I  had 
spoken  in  French.  That  expression  and  "ders 
ufif's"  and  "du  pan"  was  all  I  could  remember  or 
think  of  just  then. 

"There,  there  now,"  she  commanded,  "you 
must  rest,  and  then  we'll  visit  afterwards.  I'm  so 
glad — we  have  an  American  here  now" — I  looked 
at  her,  not  knowing  whether  she  really  meant 
what  she  said  as  it  sounded  or  not. 

"Thank  you,"  I   answered   grouchily,  and  it 
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made  me  peevish — "glad  I  was  a  target  for  that 
I""ritz's  skill  if  it  made  you  happy  to  see  a 
wounded  American." 

She  scolded  and  tried  to  make  me  sleep.  "Dr. 
will  be  in,  the  next  hour  and  he'll  be  angry  if 
you're  not  rested." 

It  was  evidently  the  doctor's  voice  then,  "Who 
have  you  there,  Miss  McCarthy?" 

"An  American,  doctor,  'Disk  No.  4278  E.  O. 
R.  C.  Wm.  J.  Burns,'  "  she  answered. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  answered,  "he's  my  next 
patient." 

As  Miss  McCarthy  lighted  my  fag,  a  hand 
stretched  towards  me. 

"Well,  Bill,  old  boy,  this  the  best  you  can  do?" 

I  then  realized  when  I  attempted  to  raise  my 
hand  to  greet  the  voice,  I  had  no  arm  to  offer.  I 
was  stunned  when  I  recognized  him. 

"Doc  Hubbard!"  I  gasped,  and  fell  back  on 
nty  pillows.  It  all  came  up  before  me.  Our  col- 
lege days  together,  and  later  he  became  the  doc- 
tor in  our  little  town,  while  I  as  lawyer  was  his 
best  chum ;  then  our  enlistment  and  training  days 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  How  together  we 
visited  home  folks  each  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Then  I  left  for  France,  and  his  promise,  of  fol- 
lowing soon  after.    It  seemed  as  yesterday. 

"There — there !  now.  Bill,  old  boy,  don't  you 
breathe  out  loud  again  or  I'll  tend  to  you,"  he  or- 
dered in  a  commanding  voice.  "Just  for  that, 
I'm  going  to  leave  you,  'till  tomorrow  morning. 
They  can  do  without  me  for  the  night,  so  I'm 
going  over  to  A  to  the  next  Red  Cross  quar- 
ters, for  a  few  extra  nurses,  and  then  I'll  bring 
back  a  few  presents  and  the  mail.  Probably  you'll 
receive  a  few  Christmas  gifts  from  Blighty.  So 
long,  now,  don't  give  Miss  McCarthy  any  trouble, 
bye.  Bill." 

Miss  McCarthy  told  me  how  much  the  soldiers 
loved  him,  but  how  could  they  help  it.  He  was 
always  the  man  from  whom  to  expect  great 
things — a  big,  generous-hearted  fellow,  a  true 
friend  to  me  he  had  always  been. 

*        *  :i: 

It  was  dark,  but  I  could  hear  the  music.  I 
turned  to  the  one  next  to  me  to  ask  what  it  was. 
As  I  did  my  nurse  bent  over  me,  and  whispered. 

"Sh — it's  midnight  Mass,  here's  your  Rosary, 
I  found  in  your  pocket.    The  priest  is  saying 


Mass  up  in  the  end  of  the  ward,  and  Fr.  Condon 
will  be  along  to  hear  confessions  for  those  who 
want  to  receive  Holy  Comnnuiion  in  a  few  mo- 
merits." 

It  was  beautiful,  the  music  and  singing  like  a 
host  of  angels.  Never  before  had  Christmas 
such  a  meaning  for  me.  After  confession,  the 
priest  came  to  each  cot,  and  gave  us  Holy  Com- 
munion. A  holy  peace  flooded  the  room,  each 
one  was  wrapped  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving 

When  morning  drew  near,  I  watched  and  hoped 
for  Doctor  to  return.  The  fellow  next  to  me 
was  snoring  loudly.  "Who  is  he — a  German 
spy?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  poor  fellow,"  the  nurse  answered,  "has 
a  terrible  dose  of  frost  bites,  seems  to  rave  all 
the  time,  and  wants  to  return  to  the  trenches." 

When  she  said  "frost  bites''  it  recalled  my 
friend  to  me,  and  I  raised  myself  and  looked 
over  at  him.    It  was  "Tommy." 

"Two  frost  bites  and  Blighty" — I  laughed  and 
said,  "it  did  more  for  him  than  I  ever  thought." 

Just  then  two  veiled  figures  followed  Doctor 
Hubbard  in. 

"Well,  Bill,  I  drove  over  and  got  two  nurses 
for  you.  Thought  yours  was  a  special  case,  any 
way  you  had  no  mail,  so  I  brought  you  your 
Christmas,"  he  looked  at  me  to  be  quiet  and  con- 
tinued: "Now,  Misses  Nellie  Burns  and  Mar- 
garet Smith  will  you  take  this  patient  in  hands." 

I'm  still  spending  my  Christmas  vacation  across 
the  seas  from  Blighty,  but  with  three  of  the 
dearest  people  except  my  mother,  that  I  have 
ever  known.  ^  „ 

LUCILE  SCANLON,  18. 


A  BATTERED  BOX. 


XLY  a  battered  box,  to  you  or  me, 

With  corners  crushed  and  paper  wrappings  torn, 
But  think  that  it  has  come  acro;s  the  sea, 

To  greet  some  soldier  lad  on  Christmas  morn. 

Only  a  battered  box,  to  me  or  you, 

But  to  the  boy  in  khaki, — what  it  brings 

Of  love  and  joy, — O,  if  you  only  knew! 

His  eyes  are  tear-wet,  but  his  brave  heart  sings. 

Only  a  battered  box,  to  you  and  me. 

But  why  it  should  be  prized  and  cherished  so, 

What  treasure  it  conceaL-,  what  mystery, 
Only  a  soldier  son  and  mother  know. 


Erma  Sagendori'ii,  '18. 
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THE  GIFT. 

lARESSINGLY 

The  moonlight  lay 

O'er  quiet  Bethlehem,  a  ray 

Of  silvery  gold. 

As  tenderly 

An  angel  brought 

From  gracious  heav'n  to  earth,  a  thought 
Of  love  untold. 

All  reverently 

Man's  heart  doth  raise 

To  Christ,  the  King,  in  silent  praise — 

His  Light,  behold ! 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


AN  IMPROMPTU  CHOIR. 


' '  "~r~HIS  is  a  nice  outlook  for  a  cheerful  Christ- 
I  mas  day !  First  we  had  to  miss  that 
/  train  at  Grand  Junction  yesterday  and 
then  Marie  insisted  on  our  coming  this  way  and 
here  we  are  in  this  poky  Httle  town.  We  won't 
even  get  home  for  Christmas  dinner  now.  Why 
do  they  change  these  old  trains  so  much  any 
way?"  At  this  outburst  from  their  companion 
the  other  two  girls  of  the  snow-bound  trio  could 
only  heave  a  sigh  and  look  around  them  in 
despair. 

"Well,"  began  Marie  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
hide  her  own  hopeless  feeling,  "since  you  are 
thrusting  all  the  blame  on  me,  Helen,  I  guess  I 
will  have  to  try  and  get  you  out  of  this  fix. 
Where  did  the  station  master  go?" 

The  loud  ring  of  the  telephone  had  called  him 
inside  just  after  he  had  broken  the  news  to  them 
that  their  train  would  not  leave  until  that  after- 
noon, but  at  Marie's  remark  the  door  opened  and 
he  reappeared. 

"Where  air  ye  bound  for?"  he  asked,  looking 
them  over  at  the  same  time.  In  his  fifteen  years 
as  the  agent  at  the  cross  roads  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  all  who  changed  trains  with  paternal 
interest  and  three  young  girls  traveling  on  Christ- 
mas day  puzzled  him. 

"We  are  just  on  our  way  home  from  school," 
volunteered  Frances  who  had  remained  silent  up 
to  this  time.  "Isn't  there  any  way  we  can  get 
out  of  here  before  this  afternoon?" 

"Not  now  they  ain't,  they  is  a  train  that  leaves 
in  about  a  half  an  hour,  but  they  took  her  off 
the  run  on  Sundays  and  holidays." 


"Now,  I  told  you  so,"  cried  Marie,  relieved  to 
know  that  she  had  not  been  entirely  wrong.  "Is 
there  a  hotel  liere,  or  a  Catholic  cluirch  or  any 
place  we  can  go?" 

"There  ain't  no  hotel  any  more  since  the  old 
Valley  House  burned  down  last  year.  It  warn't 
much  good,  no  how.  There's  the  priest's  house 
up  there  on  the  hill.  I  ain't  a  Catholic  myself, 
but  their  priest  seems  to  be  a  real  good  man.  Can 
you  play  the  fiddle?"  he  asked  turning  toward 
Frances  who  was  carrying  a  violin  case. 

"Yes,"  she  siniled  back  at  him,  "do  you  think 
there  is  a  chance  for  me  to  play  for  my  dinner 
here?" 

"Weel,  I  dunno,  but  they  ordered  a  new  organ 
which  they  calculated  on  having  for  today,  but 
it  didn't  come  yet  and  I  heard  Father  Conner  say 
he  knew  it  wouldn't  be  much  like  Christmas  with 
no  music." 

"Come  on,"  cried  Frances,  "let's  go  offer  our 
services.  Perhaps  we  can  really  help  and  it  will 
make  the  time  shorter." 

The  three  girls  bade  the  station  master  good- 
bye and  started  off  up  the  hill  toward  the  little 
cottage  designated  as  the  priest's  house.  In 
answer  to  their  knock  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
kindly  wonuan  of  middle  age  who  smiled  upon 
the  girls  and  at  their  request  to  see  Father  Conner 
led  them  into  a  little  resting  room  to  await  him. 
When  the  door  opened  again  and  they  saw  the 
welcoming  smile  of  the  benevolent  old  priest  their 
hearts  leaped. 

"Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed  upon  seeing  them. 
"What  Christmas  spirit  has  brought  me  such  fair 
guests  this  morning?" 

"Perhaps  you  will  not  think  so,  Father," 
Frances  replied,  "when  you  hear  all  our  trouble." 

The  priest  listened  with  interest  to  their  tale  of 
woe  and  when  they  timidly  suggested  helping  him 
with  the  music  for  Mass  he  fairly  beamed  upon 
them. 

"Now,  I  know  a  Christmas  spirit  brought  you 
to  mie.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  a  Christmas 
Mass  with  no  music,  but  the  dear  Lord  does  not 
forget  His  children  even  if  they  belong  only  to 
a  small  parish.  But  I  must  hurry.  You  see, 
most  of  my  people  are  from  the  country  and  I 
must  hear  confessions  before  Mass.  Here  is  the 
music,"  he  said  as  he  took  it  from  the  drawer  of 
the  desk  and  handed  it  to  Frances.  "It  is  all 
for  the  organ,  can  you  use  it?" 
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"Oh,  yes,"  Helen  cried,  "liere  is  the  same  Mass 
we  sang  last  Sunday  at  scliool." 

"Do  you  sing,  too?"  questioned  tlie  priest. 

"Marie  and  Helen  sing,"  Frances  answered. 
"You  see  we  have  been  allowed  to  have  a  stu- 
dent's choir  this  year  at  school,  so  we  know  this 
Mass  quite  well." 

"This  is  indeed  providential.  Now  I  must  leave 
you  and  go  to  my  duties.  You  can  play  the  music 
over.  Mass  will  begin  in  about  an  hour  and 
don't  forget  that  you  are  coming  back  here  to 
brighten  up  the  lonely  Christmas  dinner  of  an 
old  priest." 

Later,  when  they  went  over  to  the  church 
they  found  that  most  of  the  congregation  had 
assembled.  The  men  were  standing  outside 
stamping  their  feet  to  keep  warm  and  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  the  winter  wheat  crop. 
Inside  the  women  and  children  were  standing 
around  the  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  church. 
Some  of  the  little  girls  were  very  conscious  of 
news  furs  which  Santa  Claus  had  left  at  their 
house  that  morning,  others  pulled  off  their  mit- 
tens to  show  the  new  rings  they  had  received.  As 
the  three  girls  entered  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward them  and  they  stood  uncertain  near  the  door 
until  Mrs.  Quinn,  the  priest's  housekeeper,  whose 
kindly  face  had  warmed  their  lonesome  hearts 
that  morning  come  up  and  bade  them  to  the 
stove.  No  introductions  were  necessary  for  the 
women  had  already  been  told  of  the  young  ladies 
who  were  going  to  give  the  music  for  their  Christ- 
mas Mass.  They  immediately  began  questioning 
the  girls  about  their  home  and  school  in  such  a 
friendly  fashion  that  they  made  the  new  comers 
feel  that  they  were  old  acquaintances. 


It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  altar  boys 
came  out  with  a  small  hand  bell  which  he  rang 
just  outside  the  door.  At  the  signal  the  women 
took  their. places  on  one  side  of  the  church  and 
the  men  filed  into  their  places  on  the  opposite 
side.  Mrs.  Ouinn  led  the  girls  up  to  the  empty 
choir  loft  and  they  were  ready  to  begin  the  Kyrie 
eleison  as  soon  as  the  priest  came  out  on  the 
altar.  The  congregation  of  the  little  church  were 
bowed  down  in  silent  prayer.  A  reverential 
quiet  pervaded  the  whole  place  and  as  the  low 
throbbing  tones  of  Frances'  violin  and  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  other  two  girls  began  to  fill  the 
church  the  picture  was  complete. 

A  fter  Mass  the  three  girls  waited  for  Father 
Conner  outside  the  church  and  when,  at  length 
the  last  straggler  had  spoken  his  word  of  grati- 
tude to  them,  the  priest  with  his  guests  started 
across  the  lot  to  his  little  cottage. 

Their  dinner  was  waiting  for  them  and  as  the 
meal  progressed  the  girls  found  their  host  to  be 
even  joUier  than  they  had  expected.  His  interest 
in  their  school  life  made  them  quite  at  home  with 
him  and  they  vied  with  one  another  to  tell  him 
the  best  stories.  The  room  rang  with  their  laugh- 
ter and  gay  voices.  It  was  all  over  too  soon, 
when  they  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  lingered  so  long  at  the  table  that  it 
was  nearly  time  for  their  train. 

The  happy  trio  who  greeted  the  station  master 
that  afternoon  was  very  different  from  the  dis- 
heartened girls  to  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the 
morning.  They  heartily  agreed  with  and  remem- 
bered long  afterwards  the  parting  remark  of  the 
old  man : 

"Waal,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  don't  blow  no- 
body no  good." 

Ruth  O  Malley,  19. 


THE  PR.\TSE  OF  SILEXXE. 

HxA.LLOWED  night,  beneath  thy  star-lit  dome, 
A  world  lies  darkly  still.    No  wind-breath  sweeps 

Its  noisy  blast.   Yon  wintry  world  is  hushed. 
Jiidea's  plain  is  silent;  Bethlehem  sleeps. 


From  out  the  wordless  depth  of  that  vast  calm  Like  to  the  silent  song  of  that  mid-hour. 

Rises  to  God  on  high  a  matchless  hymn,  Soundeth  the  praises  of  the  hidden  heart, 

Echoes  the  yearning  of  His  waiting  world,  To  each  low  whisper  of  His  voice  attuned, 

To  laud  its  King  with  Heaven's  Cherubim.  Far  from  the  surging  throngs  of  earth  apart. 


Maria  I'i.etchkr,  '20. 


A  MESSAGE. 

HRISTMAS  BELLS  so  soon  to  ring  out  joyous  welcome  song, 

Listen  '  I've  a  message  for  you  here ; 
The  crisp  cold  air  of  breaking  day,  at  dawn  will  speed  it  on, 

Beneath  the  paling  starlight,  true  and  clear. 

Let  the  union  of  your  voices  in  sweet  harmonious  tone, 

Sound  beyond  the  snow  peaked  mountains  drear. 
And  bear  on  Christmas  morn,  these  words  to  her  whom  I  love  best, 

"My  heart  today  is  with  you.  Mother  dear." 

Helen  Kust,  '18. 


INCREDULITY. 

NE  Christmas  eve  I  heard  it  said 
Just  after  I  was  tucked  in  bed. 
That  Pa  should  don  the  big  red  mask 
And  take  up  dear  old  Santa's  task. 

But  I  know  Ma  was  foolin'  me. 
Cause  don't  you  think  that  I  can  see. 
And  tell  my  Pa  in  Sunday  best 
From  Santa,  my  most  welcome  guest? 

ESTELLE  BrOUSSARD,  '21. 


HIS  INVITATION. 

EAR  God,  my  Mama  said,  one  day 

You  came  to  visit  us; 
I'm  sorry  that  we  were  away, 

But  come  again, — you  mus' ! 

Last  night  in  bed,  she  said  that  you 
Would  surely  come  this  year. 

If  I'd  be  good  to  just  a  few 
And  scatter  Christmas  cheer. 

Dear  God,  it's  almost  your  birthday. 
Please  come,  we  want  you  so. 

We'll  love  you  in  our  Sunday  way — 
And  never  let  You  go. 


HER  LETTER. 

H  !  Santy  dear,  it's  almost  time 

For  you  to  come  with  all  your  things. 

Like  dolls  and  carts  and  books  of  rhyme, 
And  nuts  and  pretty  candy  rings. 

But,  'cause  the  war's  so  very  bad, 
I  want  you  please  to  take  my  share 

To  Belgium  where  they're  awful  sad. 
From  all  that  fightin'  over  there. 

And  when  you  think  they've  had  their  fill 

And  are  as  happy  as  can  be, 
Just  find  my  only  brother  Bill, 

And  bring  him  home  again  to  me. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


BLACKY'S  CHRISTMAS. 

(q)  ay.  Ma,  will  Santa  come  tonight, 
J     A  chimley  slidin'  with  his  pack? 
I  wants  to  see  that  pile  of  toys 
He  carries  for  the  chil'ens  black." 

"De  Lawd  bless  you,  mah  little  coon, 

I  clean  fo'got  dat  Santa's  due, — 
But  sho,  he'll  come  wid  heaps  of  things. 
And  leave  a  boss  and  gun  for  you." 


LoRETTo  Brouspard,  '18 


Genevieve  Broussard,  '21. 


THE  EASTERN  STAR. 


T 
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CHRISTMAS  JOYS. 

HE  Christmas  sky  ablaze  with  light, 
Held  one  star  radiantly  bright. 

One  town  rejoiced  on  Christmas  morn, 

When  came  the  tidings,  "Christ  is  born." 
While  at  His  crib  the  shepherds  knelt, 
What  words  can  say  the  love  they  felt? 

And  Mary's  heart  with  rapture  thrilled ; 

Her  Son  with  joy  the  world  had  filled. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


GOOD  NEWS. 

HE  wind  is  blowing  from  the  North — 

It  chills  us  through  and  through ; 
What  message  does  its  piercing  blast. 

My  children,  bring  to  you? 

When  through  the  door  and  window  cracks. 
We  hear  it  howl  and  play, 

We  know  that  Christmas  soon  will  come- 
That  happy,  happy  day ! 

Just  heaps  of  nice  things  there  will  be 
For  all  good  girls  and  boys ; 

But  most  of  all  we're  thinking  of 
Is  Santa,  with  his  toys. 

Ruth  Hilleke,  '20. 


T 


HROUGH  pale  morn's  gray-white  dawning 

Breaks  in  the  eastern  sky 

The  sun  in  rosy  splendor ; 

The  while,  it  strives  to  rise 

And  hide  from  view  your  beauty 

That  beckons  from  afar, — 

Nor  weary  grows  your  vigil — • 

O  wondrous  Eastern  Star ! 

You  led  the  humble  shepherds 
To  the  manger  and  the  Child. 
O  guide  my  stumbling  footiteps 
So  easily  beguiled. 
In  darkness  of  life's  pathway 
O  light  the  road  for  me. 
And  would  my  life  held  only 
One-half  your  brilliancy. 

Antoinette  Brazill,  '21. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 

LONELY  roof,  a  manger  strewn  with  straw, 
Rude  shelter  that,  in  truth,  for  heaven's  King, 
Beside  the  crib  knelt  Joseph,  bowed  in  prayer ; 
With  Mary,  lost  in  love  and  wondering. 

Out  of  the  East,  a  star  shone  strangely  bright, 
With  gifts  the  Wise  Men  would  their  King  adorn : 

The  shepherds  came,  the  Angel's  carols  sang. 
For  Christ,  the  world's  Redeemer  had  been  born. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 


MY  DOLL. 


OLLY  dear, 
Come  quick,  I  hear 


Old  Santa's  voice.  It's 
Your  birthday,  this, — 
That's  why  I  kiss 

You  so  and  cuddle 

Eight  years  ago, 
My  !  times  flies  so, 

You  came  here  to  our  house  to  stay. 
Who  would  suppose 
My  baby  clothes 

Would  fit.    You  wear  them,  see,  today. 


Christmas  night ! 

I  so  tight. 

Now  school  is  done. 
And  I've  begun 

To  be  grown  up.    My  childhood  things 
I  put  away. 
With  tears  this  day. 

For  older  presents  Santa  brings. 


May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 
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REALITY. 

SOLDIER  lad  in  little  worlds  of  play, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  he  hurries  forth  to  fight. 
His  head  erect,  his  wooden  sword  clutched  tight. 
Lie  feign  would  be  the  conqueror  of  the  day. 
But  soon,  upon  the  bordered  path,  there  lay, 
A  broken  sword,  a  cap.    In  sorry  plight 
A  wounded  warrior  pleads  to  be  made  right. 
For  mother's  kisses  heal  without  delay. 

A  soldier  brave  in  worlds  of  pain,  untruth, 
Goes  forth  to  battle  'gainst  an  arm  of  steel, 
For  God  and  man  require  he  do  his  part. 

All  broken,  old,  devoid  of  vigor,  youth. 

They  send  him  back  for  mother's  love  to  seal 

The  blood-red  wounds  against  her  throbbing  heart. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


CHRISTMAS  BASKETS. 


HOOP-EE,  last  class  for  three  weeks!" 
was  the  deafening  cry  that  came  from 
the  boys  at  King-'s  school.   They  rushed 


to  their  various  rooms  and  crammed  into  their 
travelling  bags  the  contents  of  their  disordered 
wardrobes. 

"Home  never  looked  so  good  to  me  before," 
said  a  fine  looking  chap  with  a  broad  smile  on 
his  face.  I  can  just  see  my  mother  and  sister 
flying  around  getting  the  Christmas  baskets 
ready  for  Dad  and  me  to  take  to  the  poor.  Now 
I  can  realize  how  those  poor  unfortunates  can 
appreciate  a  good  square  meal,  especially  on 
Christmas." 

"Why,  at  our  house  we  never  make  such  a 
fuss  over  Christmas.  Only  today  I  received  a 
message  from  father  telling  me  that  he  and 
mother  would  sail  tomorrow  for  Japan.  Said  he 
hoped  I  didn't  mind  and  that  a  big  check  would 
follow.  Now  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
Christmas  part,  but  it's  going  to  be  pretty  tough 
trying  to  spend  three  weeks  in  this  two  by  four 
town." 

The  speaker  was  a  well  groomed,  refined  look- 
ing chap  of  twenty-one.  One  might  almost  call 
him  good  looking  if  it  were  not  for  the  cold, 
selfish  expression  in  his  eyes.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  F.  B.  Slater,  well  known  steel  magnate. 

Dick  looked  rather  puzzled  as  he  threw  his 
clothes  into  his  bag  for  he  was  wondering  how 


any  parents  could  start  on  a  pleasure  tour  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December.  He  knew  that  Frank 
could  buy  and  sell  him  many  times,  but  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  put  the  last  collar  in. 
He  was  thankful  he  was  Dick  Brown,  son  of  the 
comfortable  Dr.  Brown. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  the  room  he  saw  Frank 
blink  his  eyes  once  or  twice  and  try  to  smile. 

This  was  enough  for  generous  hearted  Dick. 
Perhaps  Frank  woitld  find  it  a  little  more  com- 
fortable at  his  home  than  staying  here  alone  in 
these  lonely  barren  rooms. 

"Say,  old  scout,  suppose  you  could  stand  a 
few  weeks  of  plebian  life?" 

"What  are  you  trying  to  pull  off,  Dick?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  I  just  wondered  if  you  wouldn't 
pack  your  duds  and  come  home  with  me  for  a 
real  Christmas.  Mother  will  be  tickled  to  death 
to  have  you.  Now  you  won't  get  any  of  your 
New  York  style,  but  you'll  get  the  real  stuff — 
honest  to  goodness  home  life." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Dick?"  said  Frank,  his  face 
aglow  as  he  turned  to  shake  Dick's  hand. 

"Sure  do,"  was  the  hospitable  reply. 

"Wait  a  jiffy  and  I'll  be  ready.  Boy,  you've 
saved,  my  life  and  my  disposition,  too." 

Six  hours  later  the  boys  reached  Dick's  home. 
His  folks  were  all  asleep,  so  after  he  had  slipped 
in  to  kiss  his  mother  and  to  tell  her  he  had  brought 
a  lonesome  chum  home  for  the  holiday  season, 
the  boys  crawled  into  their  inviting  beds. 

They  were  awakened  late  the  next  morning  by 
the  gentle  voice  of  Dick's  mother  calling. 

"Slip  into  your  bath  robes,  boys,  and  I'll  bring 
you  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  toast.  We  are 
so  busy  this  morning  putting  the  last  goodies  into 
the  Christmas  baskets  that  we  rather  neglected 
you.  But  never  mind,  tomorrow  I'll  see  that 
my  two  hungry  boys  get  plenty  of  good  things." 

Frank's  eyes  opened  wide  when  he  saw  this 
dear  little,  smiling  woman  bending  over  him  and 
calling  him  her  boy.  He  could  never  remember 
of  his  mother  bringing  up  his  breakfast  nor 
thinking  particularly  about  him.  She  always 
gave  him  all  tlie  spending  money  he  could  use,  but 
somehow  he  wished  she  would  stand  over  his 
bed  and  call  him  her  boy  as  Airs.  Brown  had  done. 

Dick  brought  his  head  up  from  the  covers  and 
answered  sleepily. 
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"Thanks  awfully,  mother,  we'll  be  up  in  no 
time.   Any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,  Helen  and  I  are  getting-  along 
nicely  but  don't  forget  that  you  and  father  will 
be  needed  about  four  this  afternoon.  Well,  I 
must  get  back  to  my  work.  I  hope  you  will  make 
yourself  one  of  the  family,  I\Ir.  Slater." 

"Call  me  Frank,  please,  Mrs.  Brown.  'Mr.' 
sounds  so  formal  like,"  replied  Frank. 

Mrs.  Brown  smiled  sweetly  to  her  boys  as  she 
left  the  room. 

"Say,  Dick,  what's  the  idea  of  the  baskets?" 

"Oh,  they're  Christmas  dinners  for  the  needy. 
Every  year  since  I  can  remember  Mother  and 
Dad  have  always  filled  a  few  baskets  and  sent 
them  to  the  poor.  You'd  be  surprised  how  happy 
it  makes  them  and  how  they  look  forward  to 
them  every  year.  Besides  its  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  you've  done  a  good  turn  yourself. 
Dad  and  I  always  take  them  around  Christmas 
Eve,  so  I'm  going  to  let  Helen  entertain  you  for 
a  couple  of  hours  this  afternoon." 

Fra«k  was  thinking.  He  had  never  associated 
Christmas  and  poor  baskets.  A  check  to  the 
United  Charities  was  all  he  had  ever  seen  go  from 
his  house. 

As  the  boys  ran  down  stairs  they  could  smell 
the  plum  pudding  and  the  delicious  cranberry 
sauce. 

"Whoo!  This  is  the  real  stufif,  isn't  it,  Frank? 
Suppose  we  go  dow-n  to  Dad's  office  and  then 
I'll  show  you  the  points  of  interest  in  our  little 
town." 

"Alright,  Dick,  but  I  want  to  see  your  mother 
a  minute." 

]\Irs.  Brown  was  surprised  to  see  Frank  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen  door.  She  smiled  even  more 
sweetly  than  she  had  before  when  he  asked  if 
he  might  help  with  the  Christmas  baskets.  She 
told  him  of  course  he  could  and  handed  him  a 
list  from  her  memoranda. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Frank  with 
embarrassment  as  he  turned  and  walked  out  to 
where  Dick  was. 

"What's  up,  old  boy,"  Dick  asked  with  a  know- 
ing look  in  his  eye. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  going  to  help  fill  a  few  of  the 
baskets.    I  like  the  idea  much  and  I  think  I'll 

adopt  it  for  life."  -r,  ^ 

^  Ruth  Beatty,  18. 
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YOUR  CHRISTMAS  TOYS. 

HE  toys  that  intimately  knew 
The  pure,  unaillied  soul  of  you 

Are  all  I  have  to  comfort  me. 

I  sit  before  the  lighted  tree, 
That  Christmas-year  you  helped  to  trim, 
And  listen  to  the  tuneless  hymn, 

("Adeste"  it  is  meant  to  be) 

That  echoes  so  mysteriously 
From  out  the  Christ  child's  cril).    I  hold 
The  doll  you  loved  a  thousand  fold 

More  dearly  than  the  rest  and  miss 

More  poignantly  your  childish  kiss. 
And  yet  I  would  not  wish  you  here 
To  make  my  Christmas  feast  less  drear. 

For  you  have  felt  in  heaven's  own  way 

The  perfect  peace  of  Christ's  birthday. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


CHRISTMAS  SONGS. 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  army,  praising  God  and 
saying,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will'."  This  was  the 
first  Christmas  song  and  will  always  be  the  most 
beautiful  to  us.  Since  that  first  holy  night  every 
nation  has  possessed  a  Christmas  song.  Carol 
singing  on  Christmas  day  is  one  of  the  oldest  cus- 
toms. At  first  these  carols  were  of  a  religious 
nature  and  were  sung  to  express  joy  in  the  birth 
of  Christ  but  in  the  course  of  time  all  sort  of 
tunes  composed  for  singing  were  called  carols. 
England's  favorite  Christmas  song,  "God  Rest 
You,  Merry  Gentlemen,"  is  a  song  truly  character- 
istic of  the  English  people.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  "Old  Christmas,"  portrays  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas within  the  home,  although  the  cold  wind 
shrieks  without.  Tennyson  in  his  "In  Memoriam," 
is  able  to  forget  for  a  little  his  grief  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  say  to  the  bells,  "Ring  in  the 
Christ  that  is  to  be."  There  is  any  number  of 
Christmas  hymns  and  one  conceded  by  many  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  is  "Adeste  Fideles,"  which 
invites  all  to  worship  the  Infant  King  at  Bethle- 
hem. Another  noted  hymn  which  originated  in 
Germany  is  "Holy  Night"  and  is  now  sung  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  ".Silent  Night"  is 
another  hymn,  similar  to  "Holy  Night."  The 
singing  of  Christmas  carols  and  hymns  during 
the  holiday  season  is  a  beautiful  custom  and  tends 
to  refreshen  our  picture  of  that  first  Christmas. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 
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CHRISTMAS  PICTURES. 

With  the  beginning  of  Advent  tlTC  Christian 
world  turns  towards  the  beautiful,  irreligious 
thoughts  are  put  aside,  and  everyone  strives  to 
realize  the  great  miracle  of  Christmas,  then  to 
paint  it  by  his  actions.  The  truest  picture  has 
the  most  genuine  thoughts  animating  it.  For  do 
not  ideas  express  themselves  in  actions  ?  The 
works  of  the  master  painters  are  a  beautiful  com- 
pliment to  their  minds.  Having  realized  better 
than  the  average  man,  the  sublimity  of  the  feast, 
Corregio  gave  to  the  world  The  Nativity. 
Raphael  expressed  his  thoughts  in  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Pinturicchio  in  The  Nativity,  and 
LaSpagna  in  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In 
most  of  them,  the  shepherds  are  adoring  the 
Infant  God.  They  are  pictured  in  preference  to 
kings  or  other  men,  because  this  same  Babe  was 
to  be  the  shepherd  of  all  men.  Like  our  Master, 
these  artists  gave  their  talents  to  man,  that  see- 
ing their  representation  of  the  Nativity,  others" 
might  be  inspired  to  higher  and  nobler  thoughts. 

LoRETTO  Broussard,  '18. 


CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

There  are  Christmas  Stories  and  more  Christ- 
mas Stories. 

Each  year  adds  its  donation.  There  are  some 
stories,  however,  whose  charms  will  always 
attract.  '  i 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  created  a  family  which 
almost  seems  to  live  in  actuality.  The  Ruggleses 
are  quoted  as  freely  as  Webster  and  their  pres- 
ence at  any  dinner  party  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  keen  pleasure.  Baby  Larry,  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  is  the  pet,  of  course. 

Another  favorite  Christmas  story  of  distinc- 
tion is  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  Scrooge,  Mar- 
ley's  Ghost,  Bob  Cratchet  and  Little  Tim  act  for 
the  same  enthusiastic  audience  as  that  in  the  day 
of  their  initial  appearance.  The  plum-pudding, 
dressed  in  fantastic  flames,  has  immortalized  it- 
self, so  that  we  do  not  consider  a  Christmas 
feast  quite  complete  without  it. 

With  the  birth  of  Christ  we  associate  the  three 
"Wise  Men,"  which  brings  to  mind,  "The  Other 
Wise  Man,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Many  of  Van 
Dyke's  stories  are  based  on  Scripture,  but  proba- 
bly no  one  other  is  as  beautiful,  either  in  theme 
or  expression,  as  "The  Other  Wise  Man."  It 


appeals  to  the  best  within  us,  and  make  us  realize 
that  Christmas  means  more  than  just  merry-mak- 
ing and  the  exchange  of  material  gifts. 

Two  years  ago,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  in 
"Zia,  the  Little  Hunchback,"  added  the  fourth 
and  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  to  this  group 
of  distinctly  Christmas  stories. 

Erma  Sagendorph,  '18. 


CHRISTMAS  JOURNEYS. 

Nothing  concerning  Christmas  is  profane  or 
sad.  But  perhaps  its  most  delightful  blessings 
and  joys  are  the  journeys  made  in  connection  with 
the  feast.  The  school  girl's  gladdest  season  is 
the  hoHday  vacation  when  she  goes  home.  After 
weeks  of  anticipation,  she  finds  herself  on  the 
train,  experiencing  again  queer,  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, like  those  she  felt  as  a  child  when  she  went 
to  her  grandmother's,  or  when  Santa  came  to 
take  her  Christmas  orders.  The  only  way  for 
Santa  Claus  to  come  is  by  a  long  journey,  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  the  year.  As  if  by  some  special 
destiny,  all  Christmas  journeys  are  happy.  Could 
it  be  that  one  great  journey  made  all  following 
ones  so?  A  man  and  woman  journeyed  a  long 
way  to  Bethlehem  that  a  prophecy  might  be  ful- 
filled. Three  royal  pilgrims  from  the  far  East 
traveled  to  the  same  city.  In  this  world  full  of 
new  wonders  and  revelations  to  be  discovered 
every  day,  could  it  be  that  these  journeys  are  types 
sanctified  by  that  one  supremely  significant  jour- 
ney of  the  Christ  from  the  bosom  of  His  Father? 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

A  long,  long  time  ago  when  the  Magi  brought 
their  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  placed 
them  before  the  little  crib  in  Bethlehe  m,  they 
originated  the  idea  of  giving  gifts  as  a  token  of 
love.  And  now  every  Christmas  we  express  our 
love  for  our  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  friends 
by  remembering  them  with  some  tiny  gift.  Its 
value  is  measured  as  of  old,  by  the  love  and  good- 
will of  the  giver.  But  Christmas  means  more 
than  this  for  on  that  day  over  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  God  gave  His  only  Son  to  mankind. 
The  message  which  this  Christmas  gift  bears  is 
one  of  love  and  peace  unmeasured  for  all  those 
who  will  accept  it.  ruth  Beatty,  '18. 
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CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS. 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  stories  of  flowers ;  espec- 
ially the  Christmas  flowers  which  hold  such  won- 
drous memories  all  down  through  the  centuries  ? 
Now,  if  you  will  come  with  mc,  I'll  take  you  to 
where  you  shall  hear  their  heautiful  stories. 

We  came  into  a  private  living-  room,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  was  that  of  Christmas.  A 
large  Christmas  tree  laden  with  toys  and  gifts 
filled  one  corner  of  the  room.  The  more  promi- 
nent flowers  were  the  holly,  mistletoe  and  poin- 
settas  and  they  were  to  tell  us  their  stories. 

Our  little  guide  waved  his  wand  towards  the 
poinsetta,  and  it  bloomed  out  in  all  its  splendor 
and  began. 

''I  used  to  be  only  a  ragged  weed,  but  one 
Christmas  a  little  girl  who  was  too  poor  to  buy 
flowers,  picked  me  up  and  laid  me  near  the  Christ- 
child's  crib.  The  next  morning  He  pitied  me  and 
made  me  what  I  am  today,  and  I  bloomed  into  a 
beautiful  red  flower."  How  beautiful — how  won- 
derful, I  thought,  must  have  been  the  love  our 
God  had  for  this  flower  that  now  decorates  His 
altars. 


The  Mistletoe  next  spoke  up:  "Mine  is  an 
ancient  story.  The  old  Druids  used  me  on  their 
Christmas  days  to  keep  away  the  spirits  and 
witches.  Then  they  brought  superstition  into 
my  life — and  now  I  am  a  witness  of  lovers  who 
stand  beneath  mc." 

Lastly  the  Holly  had  its  story  to  tell : 
"I  was  the  proudest  of  God's  flowers  after 
He  created  me,  and  so  He  punished  me  by  telling 
me  to  earn  my  fruit.  I  labored  years  and  years, 
but  all  in  vain.  One  night  a  little  Child,  whom 
no  one  recognized  came  into  the  world  and  passed 
by  me.  I  recognized  Him  and  longing  to 
touch  Him,  I  leaned  forward  and  did  so.  But 
my  sharp  thorns  brought  the  blood  although  He 
did  not  notice  it.  The  blood-drops  froze  to  my 
foliage.  Soon  there  appeared  a  multitude,  round, 
hard  red  drops,  as  berries,  and  they  have  re- 
mained with  me  ever  since.  So  you  see  I  earned 
my  fruit — -not  by  strength  or  valor,  but  by  a  tiny 
act  of  love." 

LUCILE  SCANLON,  18. 


OUR  BOYS. 

THERE  near  a  sparklin'  fire  we  l)oth  woukl  sit. 
And  plan  for  Christmas  time,  when  Jack  and  Jim 
Would  be  a-comin'  home,  to  bring  a  bit 
Of  Christmas  joy.    What  makes  my  eyes  so  dim? 

And  Ma  she'd  think  ahead  of  all  the  things 

The  boys  had  liked  when  kids.  They  liked  'em  yet. 

For  Jim  would  say,  "Just  see  what  Christmas  brings. 
Ma's  cookin'  is  the  best  we'll  ever  get." 

Then  Ma  would  smile,  and  we'd  begin  to  talk 
About  the  crops,  the  forty  and  the  lease, 

And  Jim  would  say  as  round  the  room  he'd  walk, 
"When  God  built  home  He  made  His  masterpiece." 

This  year  they  won't  be  comin'  gaily  back, 
They've  gone  to  war,  somewhere  in  France,  they  say. 

But  there'll  be  memories  of  Jim  and  Jack, 
And  there'll  be  prayers  for  them  this  Christmas  day. 


Ada  Costello,  '19. 
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CHRISTMAS  1917. 


DRAMATIS  PKRSON.AK. 


Christmas  1917. 

Youth. 

Courage. 

Patriotism. 

.Sorrow. 


Death. 
Peace. 

Spirit  of  Christmas  1776. 
SiMRiT  OF  Christmas  2  A.  D. 
SriKiT  OF  First  Christmas. 


Christmas  1917  s/^caks: 

Who  on  this  Christmas  eve  will  be 

My  guests  to  keep  me  company, 

And  spend  the  goodly  hours  in  praise? 

Alas  I  all  seek  in  other  ways 

To  keep  this  feast  of  heavenly  cheer, 

The  gentle  voice  of  Youth,  I  hear ! 

(Youth  enters) 

Christmas  '17  continues: 

All  hail,  sweet  youth !   Wilt  thou,  kind  friend. 
Thy  ever  welcome  presence  lend, 
To  make  more  glad  this  Christmas  day, 
And  my  heart's  throbbing  pain  allay? 

Youth  : 

Your  gracious  words  I  may  not  heed, 
Nor  tarry  here  for  others  need 
My  strength  in  distant  lands  to  lead 
Them  on  by  valorous  act  and  deed. 

(Courage  and  Patriotism  enter,  looking  for  Youth) 

Patriotism: 

'Tis  well  we  found  thee,  Comrade  Youth, 
Our  need  is  urgent  and  in  truth 
The  hour  is  late. 

Youth  :  j  , 

I  must  away. 

For  I  have  heard  the  call  today 

Of  Liberty  outraged.    I  go 

But  whither  only  God  can  know. 

(Exit  Youth,  Patriotism  and  Courage.) 

Christmas  1917 : 

I  hoped  but  hope  is  futile,  dead. 
He,  whom  I  loved  the  most,  has  fled 
And  left  me  liere  alone  to  mourn. 

(a  bell  tolls  in  the  distance.) 

The  sound  of  tolling  bell,  forlorn 
Bespeaks  my  loneliness. 


Sorrow  and  Death  enter.) 


Death  : 


Their  flight 
We  learned  and  came  to  thee  tonight 
To  offer  our  poor  company, 
When  Youth  and  Courage  part  from  thee. 


Christmas  1917: 

What  sorry  guests  for  Christmas  cheer! 

No  other  can  I  summon  here, 

Am  I  to  have  no  other  guest 

On  this  day,  of  all  days  most  blest? 


(Enter  Peace.) 


Peace : 


Be  of  good  cheer.    In  other  years. 

I  softened  grief  and  calmed  strange  fears. 

(Calls  Spirit  of  '76) 

Tell  how  a  nation  new  was  born. 
Though  homes  were  wrecked  and  hearts  were  torn 
With  grief. 

Spirit  76: 

Aye,  hearken  ye  to  me. 
Much  did  we  do  to  keep  men  free, 
At  Valley  Forge;   in  icy  stream 
We  struggled  on  to  win  our  dream. 
Lovers  and  fathers  gave  their  blood 
To  stem  Tyranny's  mighty  flood. 
Through  sacrifice  Liberty  came, 
Bringing  our  nation — Honor,  Fame. 
Another  has  his  tale  to  tell. 

(Calls  Spirit  2  A.  D.) 

Spirit  A.  D.  2: 

For  your  own  comfort  hear  me  well, 
L  too,  was  of  a  saddened  year, 
The  wail  of  mothers,  far  and  near. 
Rang  within  old  Judea's  walls. 
Empty  of  childish  songs  and  calls. 
The  price,  we  paid,  though  very  great. 
The  Son  of  Life  did  compen;ate. 

(Enter  First  Christmas.) 

First  Christmas  : 

My  brothers  all,  who  never  cease 
To  strive  to  gain  the  boon  of  Peace, 
He,  whom  you  serve  and  love  and  know 
He,  whom  I  brought  Earth  long  ago 
To  Sorrow's  way  and  Calvary's  hill. 
Unites,  comforts,  blesses  us  still. 
Lift  up  your  hearts  this  Christmas  morn. 
For  unto  you  the  Christ  is  born. 

The  Juniors,  '19. 
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WHILE  BETHLEHEM  SLEEPS. 

"While  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence  and  the  night 

was  in  the  midst  of  her  course.  Thy  almighty  Word 

leaped  down  from  Heaven,  from  Thy  royal  throne."' — 
(Wisdom  XVIII,  14,  15.) 

Bethlehem  slept,  little  dreaming  of  the  great 
things  that  were  at  hand.  The  clear,  white  moon, 
hung  in  its  'zenith,  showed  a  rocky  cavern  over 
which  rested  a  star  of  wondrous  brilliancy. 
Other  stars,  fainter  but  limpid  pale,  seemed  from 
fathomless,  unthinkable  depths  of  the  vast,  dark, 
still  firmament  mutely  to  voice  the  worship  of 
unknown,  uncounted  worlds.  The  Northwind 
that  had  shrieked  itself  hoarse  ceased  even  to  stir 
or  to  sigh.  In  the  bleak,  chill  atmosphere,  clarified 
by  cold,  and  so  transfused  with  heavenly  light 
that  it  was  as  liquid  silver,  the  frosted  snow-clad 
earth  gleamed  in  purity. 

Then,  within  the  barren  cavern,  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  descends  from  His  royal  throne. 
Mar>',  His  Mother,  and  holy  Joseph  adore  in 
profound  silence.  Awed,  the  Wisemen  offer 
homage  and  gifts  to  the  Infant  God  ;  while  lowly 
shepherds  silently  worship  Him. 

This  was  the  Word  made  Flesh.  What  bound- 
less bounty  of  an  infinitely  loving  and  merciful 
God!  What  human  mind,  in  a  very  transport  of 
heavenly  ecstacy,  could  have  thought,  much  less 
hoped  for,  such  a  mark  of  God's  love  for  His 
children,  for  His  erring  children?  His  Son  freely, 
willingly  leaves  the  splendor  and  adulation  of 
Heaven's  High  Court,  condescends  to  assume 
human  nature,  and  to  be  born,  a  helpless  babe, 
into  the  world  colder  than  the  winter's  night. 
He  chooses  as  His  birthplace  a  poor  manger  be- 
cause "there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." 
Not  with  the  clang  of  earthly  pomp  and  praises, 
but,  born  of  a  stainless  Virgin,  wrapped  in  pure 
and  holy  silence  and  deep  peace.  He  comes,  while 
Bethlehem  sleeps.  "There  hath  stood  One  in 
the  midst  of  you,  Whom  you  know  not." 

Agnks  Rauh.  '20. 


"Gaude !    Gaude !  Emnuun;el 
Nascetur  pro  te,  Israel." 

"Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Emmanuel  shall  be  born 
for  thee,  O  Israel."  The  long,  desolate  centuries 
of  expectation,  of  vain  desire  and  unanswered 
petitions,  are  past.  God  is  to  fulfill  His  promise, 
Israel  will  at  last  be  ransomed.  The  prayers  of 
Isaias  are  heard,  "Drop  dew,  ye  heavens,  from 
above,  and  let  the  clouds  rain  the  Just  One :  let 
the  earth  be  opened  and  bud  forth  a  Savior." 
Let  praise  and  thanksgiving  be  on  every  tongue, 
for  a  Redeemer  is  at  hand. 

His  star,  prophetic,  tranquil,  gleams  faintly  on 
a  moonlit  firmament ;  a  restive  world  awaits  in 
wonderment  and  awe,  the  crowning  mystery  of 
God's  immeasurable  love.  A  strange  foreboding 
permeates  the  air,  with  sharp  electric  thrills,  while 
man  and  beast,  throughout  the  silent  watches  be- 
fore the  dawn,  are  vaguely  stirred.  The  moment 
is  tense,  when  suddenly.  His  star  bursts  forth  in 
a  flood  of  brilliant  whiteness ;  the  temple  of  the 
heavens  flames  with  unnatural  radiance,  and  into 
the  hollow  stillness  of  this  day-night,  floats  the 
distant  music  of  celestial  choirs. 

As  the  pearly  shell  echoes  the  music  of  the 
surging  sea,  so  the  heavenly  heralds  chant  the 
hidden  beauties  of  their  ethereal  home.  With 
evergrowing  sweetness  and  fervor  the  carols  of 
adoration  exult ;  and  inan  in  awe  responds, 
"Rejoice  !  rejoice  !  Emmanuel  is  born  for  thee, 
O  Israel !"  Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


"And  they  came  with  all  haste." 

How  wonderingly  the  shepherds  must  have 
gazed  for  a  time  at  the  heavens  into  which 
the  angel  "host  had  just  withdrawn !  Then  like 
good  men  and  true,  they  said  to  one  another, 
"Let  us  go  over  to  Bethlehem."  Putting  out  their 
watch-fires,  they  made  ready  for  the  journey. 
The  chill  wind  whistled  and  whined  and  whipped 
their  cloaks  about  them  ;  but  they,  heedless  of  the 
biting  cold,  remembered  only  God's  call  and 
hurried  over  the  snow  to  Bethlehem  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Infant  Savior. 

This  Christmas-tide,  the  world,  war-mad, 
hearkens  not  to  His  message  of  "Peace."  The 
birthday  of  the  God  of  Light  means  only  a  short 
respite  from  the  bitter  fight  and  not  any  from  the 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  life  "over 
there."  The  new-born  King  still  calls  to  the 
world  and  with  outstretched  arms,  would  gather 
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all  to  his  Sacred  Heart.  Let  us  then  put  aside 
all  excuses  and  coldness  and  delay ;  let  us  with 
haste,  as  did  the  shepherds,  go  and  kneel  beside 
the  Crib.  Let  us  ofifer  Him  the  warmth  of  our 
love  against  the  silent  coldness  of  unheeding  ones. 
Shall  we  do  less  than  those  humble  shepherds  of 
old,  we  who  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving Him  in  our  hearts,  not  only  on  His  birth- 
day, but  every  day  ?  Charlotte  Voss. 


"The  Orient  from  on  high  hath  visited  us." 

Long  and  dark  had  been  the  night  of  waiting ; 
thousands  the  years  since  the  angel  with  a  flam- 
ing sword  had  stood  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  At 
that  dread  moment  had  fallen  the  twilight  of  a 
day  such  as  earth  should  never  more  behold. 
Deeper  and  deeper  the  shadows  gathered  as  the 
centuries  passed  away.  Men  lived  and  worked 
and  prayed,  each  in  his  time  hoping  to  see  the 
dawn  that  should  proclaim  the  rise  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice.  How  many  with  David,  their  king, 
"panted  as  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks,"  how 
many  like  Daniel  were  "men  of  desires,"  breath- 
ing out  their  lives  in  one  great  hope  which  even 
death  was  powerless  to  destroy  until  the  day 
should  come.  Now,  at  length,  when  the  night  is 
blackest  and  Israel  bows  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  lo,  the  light  of  morning  breaks.  With 
boundless  gladness  the  children  of  men  proclaim, 
"The  Orient  from  on  hi-gh  hath  visited  us."  Ay, 
He  is  the  Mighty  East  in  Whom  shines  with  a 
blazing  brilliance,  the  sun  of  redemption,  of 
longed-for  salvation.  The  sweet  spices  of  His 
mercy,  the  rich  raiment  of  His  grace  is  man's 
own.  His  wisdom,  old  as  eternity,  shall  illumine 
their  minds  with  new  and  saving  truths.  In  Him 
they  partake  of  a  food  sweeter  than  ever  was 
tropic  fruit.  "The  desire  of  the  everlasting  hills" 
is  come,  they  cry  aloud,  and  when  life  is  over,  we, 
with  them,  shall  bask  in  the  delightful  peace, 
the  sun.shine  of  the  love  of  that  "Orient  from  on 
high"  who  "hath  visited  us." 

Maria  Fletcher,  '20. 


"He  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not." 

In  the  simple  sad  words,  "He  came  unto  His 
own  and  His  own  received  Him  not,"  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist  has  chronicled  the  great 
sorrow  that  harrassed  the  soul  of  Christ  through- 
out His  life.  The  great  God  of  Heaven  had 
come  as  one  of  men  into  the  world  which  He 


had  made,  into  the  world  which  had  been  so 
shamefully  recreant  to  Him  since  the  first  sin  of 
mlan,— to  save  it,  but  the  world  at  that  time,  as 
now  and  always,  was  so  worldly  that  it  would 
not  recognize  Him.  Its  absorbing  interest  in  its 
own  wicked  ways  seems  to  have  been  at  the  very 
time  at  which  the  Savior  came,  even  more  exclu- 
sive than  ever.  It  showed  itself  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  its  Maker.  He,  the  God 
of  glory  and  grace  "came  unto  His  own"  As  a 
little  child  and  "they  received  Him  not,  but  kept 
blindly  obstinately  on  in  their  ignorance  and  sin. 
"He  was  the  light  but  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not."  He  came  to  free  the  children  of  His  love 
from  bondage  and  damnation  but  they  had  not 
for  Him  even  a  decent  place  for  His  birth. 
"There  was  no  room  in  the  inn."  In  His  later 
life  when  He  entered  upon  His  great  mission  of 
mercy  to  the  creatures  that  received  Him  so 
coldly  He  had  "not  where  to  lay  His  head."  The 
anguish  and  irony  of  it !  In  the  depth  of  winter 
and  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  lonesome  silence 
of  a  .stable  He  came.  Only  a  few  shepherds  were 
there  to  greet  Him,  who  was  the  great  Shepherd 
of  all.  Throughout  His  life  this  supreme  irony  of 
neglect  burned  in  His  soul.  His  great  Heart 
longed  for  the  love  of  men  but  their  indifiference 
to  Him  became  ever  more  shameful.  Hope  for 
that  love  surged  in  His  holy  breast  only  to  find 
the  more  bitter  disappointment. 

While  yet  but  a  helpless  infant  of  only  a  few 
days  He  was  forced  to  flee  the  murderous  intent 
of  the  wicked  Herod.  During  childhood  He 
played,  no  doubt,  with  other  children  who  never 
dreamed  what  child  He  was.  In  young  man- 
hood He  mingled  somewhat,  perhaps  with  the 
youth  of  Nazareth  who  knew  not  what  unspeak- 
able privilege  was  theirs.  He  whose  gentle  ways 
must  have  been  so  sweet,  whose  life  was  one 
long  love  of  men,  could  not  win  the  notice  of 
His  own  people.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  free  from 
toil  and  poverty,  He  did  not  long  for  the  com- 
forts of  wealth  or  the  dignity  of  station ;  it  was 
the  hearts  of  His  people  that  He  craved.  Even 
after  He  had  declared  Himself  to  His  people 
they  would  not  believe  in  Him.  They  scorned 
Him,  persecuted  Him,  killed  Him !  It  is  only 
when  we  review  the  story  of  His  life  of  love  for 
men  repaid  only  by  indifiference  and  mistreatment 
at  their  hands  that  we  begin  to  realize  the  awful 
truth  of  St.  John's  statement,  "and  His  own  re- 
ceived Him  not."  j^j  j-g.^^^^  Carrico,  '20. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

OVER  THE  TOP. 

"Over  the  Top,"'  by  Arthur  Guy  Enipy  i.s,  true 
to  advertisement,  the  most  real  and  vivid  of  war 
books.  The  story  is  practically  without  plot,  and  is 
rather  the  experiences  of  an  American  fighting 
under  the  British  flag  in  France.  As  a  straight- 
forward, sincere,  and  humorous  chronicle  of 
soldier's  life,  and  a  realistic,  even  cheerful  picture 
of  trenches  and  trench  warfare,  the  book  stands 
perhaps  first  among  the  volumes  the  war  has 
produced.  It  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Empy's  year 
and  half  of  actual  service  in  the  trenches. 

The  author's  picture  of  Tommy  Atkins,  the 
British  soldier,  is  most  congenial  and  to  sonue,  sur- 
prising. The  average  Englishmen  is  thought  to 
be  reserved,  staid  and  unable  to  take  a  joke  but 
Mr.  Empy  says  that  Tommy  is  the  best  of  pals 
and  is  able  to  see  a  joke  as  well  as  anyone. 

"Tommie's  Dictionary  of  the  Trenches"  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  a  decidedly  humorous  and  en- 
lightening introduction  into  soldier's  vernacular — 
"Blighty,"  "fag,"  "gone  West,"  are  a  few  of  the 
tenns  that  only  a  Tommy  could  interpret  respec- 
tively, "home,"  "cigarette"  and  "died." 

One  of  the  finest  things  to  be  said  of  "Over  the 
Top"  is  that  it  communicates  to  the  reader  some- 
thing of  the  fine  strength  of  spirit  and  tenderness 
of  heart  of  the  soldier ;  while  it  spares  none  of 
the  pitiful  or  ghastly  details  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, it  leaves  no  impression  either  of  mor- 
bidity or  bitterness.         [g.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

%       >!<  ^ 

GOLD  MUST  BE  TRIED  BY  FIRE. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  today  that  among 
many  writers  of  promise,  the  first  books  have 
been  their  best.  Within  the  past  four  years 
Richard  Aumerle  JNlaher  has  published  a  trilogy 
of  novels  which  not  only  establish  him  perma- 
nently as  a  writer  of  fiction,  but  show  positive  and 
developing  excellence. 

"Gold  Must  Be  Tried  By  Fire,"  the  latest  of 
Father  Maher's  books  combines  an  unusual  mar- 
riage problem  with  a  very  tense  labor  situation 
in  the  paper  mill  district  of  New  York  State. 
Daidie  Grattan  is  a  poor,  eastern  factory  girl. 
She  has  grown  weary  of  her  monotonous  life  and 
decides  to  give  it  up.  Leaving  the  factory  she 
meets  a  worthless  suitor  and  recklessly  marries 


him.  Almost  within  the  hour  she  is  separated 
from  him,  by  an  accident.  In  the  awakening 
which  follows  her  rescue  she  makes  a  cpvenant 
with  God  not  to  seek  release  from  this  man  if 
He  will  permit  her  to  devote  her  life  to  Him  by 
serving  His  poor  and  needy.  The  very  oppor- 
tunity she  longs  for  presents  itself  as  if  in  token 
that  her  offering  had  been  accepted. 

Throughout  the  story  Daidie  lives  up  to  her 
sense  of  duty  and  forgets  herself  in  her  work  for 
others.  Although  neither  church  nor  state  binds 
her  to  her  nxarriage,  she  does  not  look  for  release 
from  it  until  through  the  tragic  death  of  Will 
Lewis,  she  has  paid  the  price  of  her  freedom. 
The  ethics  of  the  book  are  Daidie  Grattan's  own 
and  may  seem  a  little  strange  in  the  presence  of 
every  flimsy  excuse  advanced  nowadays  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  bond.  But  to  meet  a  woman 
even  in  a  book  willing  to  fulfill  her  civil  duties 
in  a  contract  to  which  only  her  own  literal  sense 
of  honor  binds  her,  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  nn- 
"sual.  (M^f,  MiLLAN  Pub.  Co.) 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Planned  by  the  meinbers  of  the  Department  of 
Music  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  the 
entire  student-body,  the  following  program  was 
offered  in  greeting  to  Mother  M.  Pauline  on  her 
return  from  the  west : 

Chorus— 'The  Flag  Without  a  Stain"    -    C.  A.  White 
Piano — Miss  H.  Burke 

Adagio — Allegretto  from  Symphonic  in  G    -    /.  Haydn 
Piano — Misses  C.  Betz,  G.  Soldani 
Violin — Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Vocal  Solo — :"Ave  Maria"     -       -       -  Roma-Seidel 
Miss  S.  Jobst 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 
Obligate — Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Violin  Quartet      ------  Lachncr 

Misses  R.  Hilleke,  H.  Kust,  H.  Betz,  M.  Blanco, 
G.  Broussard,  C.  Kelly 
Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Piano  Solo — "Waltz  in  E"  minor    -       -       -  Chopin 
Miss  C.  Davis 

Vocal  Solo — 'The  Little  Gray  Dove"    -       -       -  Saur 
Miss  F.  Guthrie 
Piano — Miss  C.  Davis 

Finale — .Allegro      -       -       -       -       -      F.  Schubert 
Piano— Miss  E.  Broussard 
Violin — Prof.  R.  Seidel 
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Chorus — "Hunioi-es(|ue  Swanee  River"  Dvorak-Wilson 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 
Obligato — Pkof.  R.  Seidfx 

"Ave  Maria"      -       -      -      -      -      -       S.  M.  C. 

Violins — Ensemble  Class 
Piano— Miss  B.  O'Melia 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" 

All  Present 

As  a  prelude  to  the  final  chorus,  the  senior 
class  with  Ruth  Beatty  as  spokesnian,  represent- 
ing the  students,  presented  a  handsome  flag  to 
Mother  Pauline. 

The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C, 
who  responded  in  the  name  of  Mother  Pauline, 
congratulated  the  young  ladies  on  the  honor 
shown  their  Directress  and  on  the  loyalty  and 
fealty  evidenced  in  the  selection  of  such  a  gift- 
symbol  of  highest,  noblest  patriotism.  Catching 
fresh  inspiration  from  the  occasion.  Father  Mor- 
rissey spoke  of  the  existing  state  of  national 
af¥airs,  the  necessity  of  devoted  service  on  the 
part  of  all,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal 
for  the  continued  manifestation  of  reverence  for 
authority  and  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "under 
whose  folds  we  look  for  protection." 

The  first  courtesy  offered  to  the  faculty  and 
school  by  the  students  of  Expression  was  "Six 
Cups  of  Chocolate,"  and  exceedingly  delightful 
and  refreshing  those  "cups"  proved. 

"Engaging  Janet,"  a  well-sustained  farce,  made 
up  the  second  part  of  the  evening's  program. 

Both  plays  convinced  the  audience  as  to  the 
talent  and  ability  of  the  class,  and  the  competency 
of  the  director,  Laura  St.  Anne  Keller. 

Literary  powers  as  well,  were  brought  into 
requisition — the  cast  of  "Engaging  Janet"  being 
too  small  for  the  number  of  persons  assigned  to 
it,  new  characters  were  drafted  from  creations  of 
the  students  themselves.  Those  of  "Mrs.  McGinn" 
and  "Alphonsus  Schwartzenstroflf,"  sketched 
by  Helen  O'Malley,  passed  the  examination  test. 

"six  cups  of  chocolate." 
A  Piece  of  Gossip  in  One  Act 

BY 

Edith  V.  B.  Matthews 

Adeline  Von  Lindau,  a  German  girl  -  Ruth  Beatty 
Marion  Lee,  a  transplanted  Southern  girl 

Katherine  Schmalzreid 

Dorothy  Green,  a  New  Englander       -        Helen  Pipp 


Hester  Beacon,  a  Bostonian  -  Elizabeth  Longley 
Beatrix  Van  Kortlandt,  a  New  Yorker  Mary  Okie 
Jeannette  Durand,  a  French  girl  -  Loretta  McGuire 
Cecile,  the  maid      -       _       .       .      Esther  Carrico 

"engaging  JANET." 
A  Farce  in  One  Act 

BY 

Esther  W.  Bates 

Janet  Clarke,  who  is  looking  for  a  career  - 

-  Helen  O'Malley 

Miss  Brigge,  of  The  Amalgamated  Charities  - 

-  Edith  Hessell 

Madame  Maude,  with  a  line  of  Toilet  Requisites 

and  talk  -----        Marie  Martin 

Miss  Bumpus,  a  Literary  Light     May  Agnes  Hilleke 

Mrs.  McGinn,  of  Peter  Holmes  Charitable  Insti- 
tution     -----      Dorothy  Hays 

Alphonsus  Schwartzenstroff,  her  charge  Cecelia  Kelly 

Miss  Spike,  from  the  Teachers'  Training  Trust 

-    Elizabeth  McDougal 

Miss  Higgins,  from  the  Woman's  Employment 

Bureau         -----    Ada  Costello 

Bridget,  who  helps    -       -       -       Marguerite  Ward 
Laura  St.  Anne  Keller,  Director 

^  ¥ 

On  the  evening  of  November  22  the  popular 
harpist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Edythe  Marmion 
Brosius  with  her  golden  harp  won  from  the 
audience  at  St.  Mary's  warm  approval  for  the 
artistic  efiiciency  with  which  she  rendered  every 
number  of  her  program. 

An  artist  of  exceptional  temperament,  she  dis- 
played excellent  technique.  The  tone  of  her 
harp  is  particularly  sweet  —  melody  with  great 
volume  and  deep  vibrant  quality.  Loving  her 
instrument  and  realizing  the  possibilities  of  it, 
she  produced  a  singing  legato  tone,  a  full  crisp 
staccato,  and  a  dainty  pianissimo.  In  "Air 
Ancien,"  H.  Renie,  "Song  of  the  Volga  Boat- 
man," Cady  and  Mazurka,  Schuecker,  Mrs. 
Brosius  showed  wonderful  tone-color  and  mas- 
terful interpretation. 

*    *    *  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  26,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Flynn,  military  chaplain  just  from  the 
west  front  war  lines,  recounted  for  the  students 
and  Sisters  of  St.  Mary's  facts  and  conditions  in 
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France,  together  with  some  personal  experiences 
in  the  trenches. 

After  twenty-two  months  of  active  service, 
Father  Flynn  came  to  America  in  the  interest  of 
his  government,  and  nothing  pertaining  to  the 
war  or  its  significance  has  proved  so  vivid,  so 
touching,  so  inspiring  as  his  informal  talk.  While 
we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  war,  it  is  with 
truly  American  pride  we  refer  to  "our  own  b:\vs" 
— those  who  go  soon  to  join  the  ranks  abroad, 
and  those  who  even  now,  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  troops  of  whose  faith,  loyalty 
and  courage  Father  Flynn  has  spoken. 

^        ^  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  November  26,  the  faculty 
and  students  enjoyed  an  "Artists'  Recital,"  given 
by  Josef  Konecny,  Bohemian  violin  virtuoso, 
Martha  Stelzl,  soprano  and  Mary  Tris,  pianist. 
It  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  trio  had 
appeared  before  St.  Mary's  audience — proof  in 
itself  of  recognized  merit. 


EXPRESSION  RECITAL. 

The  following  numbers  comprised  the  program 
given  by  Laura  St-  Anne  Keller  on  the  eevning 
of  December  9 : 

PART  I. 

America  for  Me  -  -  -  -  Henry  I'an  Dyke 
Birth  of  the  Opal  -  -  -  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
The  Reckoning  / 

Comfort  \   -       -       -       -     Robert  W.  Serrier 

The  Hen  (child's  version)       -       -       -       -  Anon 

Daddy    ------       Mary  M.  Lemon 

Soap    ------       -..Burges  Johnson 

A  Good  Little  Boy       -       -       -       -  Jessie  L.  Pease 

Some  Little  Bug       -----     Ray  .Itzccll 

PART  II. 

The  Maker  of  Dreams  (A  Fantasy  in  One  Act") 

By  Oliphant  Downs 

Piano,  Catherine  Betz 

Miss  Keller  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
pression at  St.  Mary's  and  this  was  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  student  body.  -  Her  pleasing 
personality  and  the  charming  manner  in  which 
she  gave  each  number  endeared  her  to  the  audi- 
ence. Her  program  was  varied  and  interesting 
and  showed  her  ability  and  skill  in  interpreting 
both  harmonious  and  pathetic  characters. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  students  of  St.  Mary's  are  enjoying  a 
series  of  sermons  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  on  the  Commandments  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  The  instruction  given  on  Nov. 
18  by  the  Rev.  C.  Flaggerty,  C.  S  C,  was  a  most 
eloquent  and  emphatic  exposition  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  in  which  the  speaker  laid  special 
stress  on  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  of  chil- 
dren and  parents,  and  the  special  need  of  respect 
and  obedience  today.  The  Rev.  W.  Bolger  spoke 
Nov.  25  on  "Authority,"  basing  his  sermon  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Chap.  13.  He 
clearly  traced  the  source  of  all  law  to  God  for 
"there  is  no  power  but  from  God."  The  Rev. 
J.  Burke  took  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon  on 
Dec.  2,  the  Third  Commandment,  speaking  espec- 
ially of  the  value  of  the  Mass  as  an  offering  of  an 
atonement.  The  Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C, 
preached  a  beautiful  sermon  on  the  Immaculate 
Mother,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Dec.  8.  He  brought  his  message  very  close 
to  the  heavens  by  recalling  the  conditions  of 
establishing  this -the  school,  St.  ]\Iary's  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  His  beautiful  language, 
contained  still  more  beautiful  thoughts  which  will 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  at  St.  Mary's  was  one 
round  of  delight  so  thoughtfully  planned  for  the 
girls  by  their  Prefect.  There  was  a  dance,  a 
shopping  tour  to  town,  a  card  party,  a  long  walk, 
a  fine  dinner  and  a  most  enjoyable  movie.  The 
time  was  all  too  short.  The  girls  were  glad  that 
they  had  elected  to  stay  at  St.  Mary's. 

Among  the  many  blessings  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing tide  St.  Mary's  counts  the  return  of  Mother 
M.  Perpetua,  Superior  General  of  the  Sisters, 
who  has  been  visiting  institutions  of  the  Com- 
munity in  the  east,  and  the  home-coming  of 
Mother  M.  Pauline,  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden,  L^tah,  where  she  spent  some  weeks. 

The  reception  of  new  members  into  the  Sodality 
of  the  Children  of  Mary's  took  place  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
\'agnier,  Chaplain,  officiated. 

The  spirit  for  athletic  exercise  which  prevails 
at  St.  INIary's  was  recently  demonstrated  when 
an  enthusiastic  Sophomore  in  hastening  to  the 
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g-yninasiuni,  violated  the  law  of  equilibrium  which 
resulted  in  a  collision  with  the  cement  walk,  and 
a  "worse  for  wear"  appearance  of  the  cement {  ?). 

At  the  second  meeting  of  St.  Luke's  Art  Lit- 
erary Society,  the  members  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  detailed  inspection  of  St.  Mary's  art  collec- 
tion, in  connection  with  explanation  of  each  paint- 
ing. 

Engaging  tickets,  etc.,  for  Christmas  home- 
going  is  always  exciting,  but  for  a  Freshman 
whose  "first  year  at  boarding  school"  it  is,  the 
intensity  of  anticipation  reaches  the  '"thrilling" 
degree. 

Of  one  picture  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Com- 
petitive Exhibition  for  Art  Students,  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, October  22,  a  visitor  writes  "a  still-life 
study  in  oil,  hung  at  eye-level  on  the  honor  wall" 
— And  the  student's  name? — Margaret  Meredith! 
Heartiest  congratulations,  Margaret.  We  rejoice 
in  your  success  and  sincerely  hope  this  first  honor 
may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  further  recogni- 
tion by  the  hierarchy  among  artists. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Mary's  is  proverbial  and  has 
had  many  unusual  and  gratifying  manifestations. 
One  of  interest  to  teachers  and  pupils  at  St. 
Mary's  is  the  excellent  concert  work  being  done 
by  Misses  Gertrude  Hampton,  graduate  of  19L~i 
in  violin,  and  Mary  Kelly,  academic  graduate  of 
the  same  year.  The  two  girls  are  both  members 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Ladies'  Quartette  which  is 
meeting  with  such  success  as  only  entertainment 
of  artistic  ability  and  refined  taste  can  merit. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  following  wedding 
announcements  St.  Mary's  wishes  every  blessing 
that  makes  for  future  happiness.    Edith  Mooney 


to  Harry  J.  Bradley;  Mary  Donnelley  to  Henry 
Leslie  Webster;  Frances  Henne  to  Louis  Lee 
Hinsch;  Helen  Gillbough  to  Lieut.  William  B. 
Miller  and  Katherine  Annette  Burton  to  Edward 
Joseph  Billings. 

The  first  basket  ball  game  of  the  season  was 
played  in  St.  Angela's  Hall,  November  23  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  Gymnasium 
classes.  Victory  favored  the  afternoon  class 
the  score  beinjr  G  -  9. 


4  ;30  CLASS. 

M.  Meredith. 
L.  Doyle.... 


LINE  UP. 


Forwards 


10:00  CLASS. 

 E.  Burke 

...A.  Pottinger 
 A.  Hilleke 


H.  Burke  

M.  Hubble  

A.  Bailey  (sub.)  . 

A.  Deubler  

E.  Long  


Center 


uards 


. ..  .E.  Sagendorph 

 D.  Hackett 

 E.  Durell 

 S.  Soldani 

 M.  Schuster 


Referee — M.  Gavin. 

Scorer — G.  Rempe. 

Lines — L.  Voris  and  R.  Le  Seure 

Timer — E.  Linville. 


OFFICERS  OF  ATHLETIC  CLUBS. 
CANOE. 

Gladys  Rempe     ------  President 

Leona  Voris     -----  Vice-President 

Margaret  Meredith           -       -       _       .  Secretary 

Anne  Kelleher       -----  Treasurer 

Helen   Mills       ------  Captain 

TENNIS. 

Margaret  Meredith     -----  President 

Genevieve  Brous:ard      -       _       .  Vice-President 
Alice  Pottinger         -       -       -  .    -       -  Secretary 
Sophia  Jobst    ------  Treasurer 

Ruth  Beatty        ------  Captain 


sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
SterlinK  Silver  and  Enamel  Ouff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  <fe  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogae  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano —  Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &   HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    I^aundry    Co.,    2349-Sl  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sliy  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner  Michigan  and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  5515 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices  Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KEINDALLVILLE:,  IND. 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  •  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO  -Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
ra!S*-"  of  lenses  for  the 

correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone.  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  beat 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies. 

BIrettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phones 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Residence 


Ho 


5702 


Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


OrfiCB 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RniDBHCB 

Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BBND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bld«.,    Waahinirton  Are. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  StM. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

V  make  aad  ke«p  1m  atoek  everr  timmm 
•<  Kooda  reaalred  by  AUterant 
R«liarl(ma  Commsnltlea. 


ileniy  C.  Durand,    David  C.  Bradley, 
CalTln  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

BatablUhed  1S61 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

SuocAMora  to  H.  CX  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERt 

Lake,  Union  and  Elaarle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


aome  Phone  6392       Bell  Phone  892 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Gk,  Mgr. 
3or.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

ETerything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  dty. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 

Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  told  here  txdustttl]f. 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIB  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastea  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders^  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602         Home  Phone  96S 


Horn*  Phone,  Mti.        Bell  Phone,  <lf. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER. 


Ua  BAST  JOFFBSRSOIf  BI.VIK 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  OathoU«  Pablcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Oathollo  MaKaaine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Oreateat  Variety  of  Oood 
Reading  by  the  Beat  Wrltera. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $8,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting: books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  IT.  8.  A 
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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.&E.L 

The  Noiseless  Roate 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Harrison  5115     Automatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Cen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M  A.  Fralick's 

1S1  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  80fi 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  INO. 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economlil 
for  Tise  in  preparing  meals  or  dali 
lunc-heoTis.  No  waste  of  time  or  tu 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co. 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Established  118 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  IVIADISON  STREET 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


■rounded 
1842 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 

and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the    Sophomore,    Junior   or  Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 

St.  Edward's  HaJl  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  R.oom 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in   our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices— 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


E.  L.  HASLER, 
President 


P.  R.  MONAWECK, 
Ma.na.gPT 


E.  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


The  W,  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence.  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  refereace  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

Scapular  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  Illuatra- 
tions  of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Glass  em- 
blems and  Jewels. 
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THE  WOOF  OF  YEARS. 

TT"ROM  out  the  past  we  draw  a  thread 
"T       Of  golden  memory, 

To  weave  within  the  shining  folds 
Of  our  expectancy. 

For  incomplete  would  be  life's  web  Let  every  day  be  New  Year's  Day, 

If  not  from  out  the  Past,  And  every  morning  sun 

We  take  the  best  that  we  have  wove,  Bring  strength,  new  faith,  new  hope  to  you, 

To  bind  our  new  hopes  fast.  A  new  life  just  begun. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION. 


THE  confusion  of  problem  and  methods,  with 
which  educators  today  are  struggling,  is 
saved  from  hopelessness  by  a  comparative 
iniiformity  as  to  the  idea  and  ideal  to- 
ward which  they  are  working.  Education 
has  meant  very  much  the  same  during  all 
limes,  although  the  methods  of  acquiring 
and  imparting  it  have  varied  with  the  ages. 
Conienius  defined  it  as  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
religion ;  iMilton — likeness  to  God,  through  vir- 
tue and  faith;  Kant — formation  of  charact:r; 
Herbart — virtue,  which  is  the  realization  in  each 
one  of  the  idea  of  inner  freedom;  Spencer — a 
l^reparation  for  complete  living, — yet  Catholic 
education  is  the  only  system  which  has  included 
in  her  curriculum  a  source  from  which  to  supply 
this  demand.  And  it  is  that,  precisely,  which 
gives  it  its  significance. 

The  American  view  of  education  is  somewhat 
as  follows : — To  be  ignorant  is  wrong.  It  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation.  Success  in  life  is  to  be  sought  at  all  cost : 
in  fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  while.  It  can 
i;Ot  be  attained  without  an  education.  Therefore 
establish  a  school-system  wliereby  all  may  receive 
training  in  the  secular  branches,  and  individual 
and  national  success  and  prosperity  will  be  in- 
sured. The  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the 
race  and  the  progressive  spirit,  demonstrated  by 
the  generosity  of  the  tax-payers  in  the  upkeep  of 
the  schools,  must  be  admired.  But  will  it  acco'u- 
plish  more  than  a  material  end  ?    Where  is  tlie 


incentive  to  virtue,  to  character  development,  to 
the  complete  living  at  which  education  should 
aim  ?  The  only  ideals  are  those  of  success  and 
prosperity;  virtue  is  considered  an  old-fashioned 
restraint,  and  character,  an  inconvenience,  if 
cither  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
Such  a  godless  education  stands  in  the  very  ac- 
tual danger  of  developing  a  generation  of  edu- 
cated criminals. 

An  irreligious  school-system,  according  to 
Gladstone,  is  a  dangerous  system.  The  lowering 
of  the  moral  standard  foretells  alarming  and  se- 
rious problems.  At  present,  the  number  of  sui- 
cides and  divorces,  both  resulting  from  an  inde- 
pendent code  of  morals,  wherein  God  and  reli- 
gion are  not  considered,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  of 
our  intelligence.  Socialism,  a  godless  system  of 
i^ociety,  has  made  rapid  strides  and  is  acquiring 
many  followers.  And  what,  in  our  public  schools 
and  universities,  is  there  to  counteract  the  prog- 
ress of  these  evils  ?  A  purely  materialistic  course 
in  science  is  being  taught,  an  atheistic  or  perhaps 
an  agnostic  view  of  philosophy  and  an  independent 
system  of  ethics.  Yet  the  American  speaks  with 
pride  of  tlie  educational  advantages  offered  to  the 
y;)ut]i  ("-f  tlie  United  States.  The  Chinese  minis- 
ter to  this  country  expressed  the  situation  very 
clearly  when  he  said  : 

"Unless  I  am  grievously  wrong,  your  system 
of  education  is  directed  merely  to  mental  training. 
In  America,  you  have  in  your  educational  train- 
ing-system everything  but  moral  training." 
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Such  a  system  is  lacking  in  the  very  essentials 
of  education.  It  gives  an  advanced  intellectual 
training  and  then  turns  its  pu])ils  out  to  find  th  ' 
limdaniental  jirinciples  of  life,  every  one  for 
himself. 

The  solving  of  this  great  problem  of  education 
involves  many  difificulties.  The  introduction  of 
religion  into  the  schools  should  not  be  tolerated, 
for  this  is  a  land  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the 
Bible  can  not  be  used,  because  the  Catholic  ob- 
jects to  the  use  of  the  King  James  version,  and 
the  non-Catholics  refuse  to  recognize  the  Douay 
version.  But  the  fact  that  some  prominent  edu- 
cators are  recognizing  the  deficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  ofifers  a  hope  for  improvement  of  tlie 
situation.  Some  time  ago,  several  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  sent  out  a  request  to 
other  prominent  universities  for  a  suggestive 
code  of  morals  that  involved  no  reference  to  re- 
ligion, and  thereby  might  be  taught  in  the  schools 
without  offense  to  any  religious  denomination. 
By  this  act,  they  not  only  recognized  that  educa- 
tion without  morality  is  an  insufficient  prepara- 
tion for  life,  but  also  admitted  their  inability  to 
give  students  an}'  of  the  essential  principles  of 
morality. 

Catholic  education  is  based  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  starts  with  the  fact  that  man 
was  made  by  God  to  His  image  and  likeness,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  Him  here  and  being  happy 
with  Him  hereafter.  It  recognizes  primarily  the 
existence  and  value  of  the  soul,  which  is  immortal, 
and  finds  in  its  salvation  a  most  sacred  responsi- 
bility. This  becomes  indeed  the  ultimate,  but  the 
dominating  purpose  of  Catholic  education,  and 
the  education  of  the  mind  then  assumes  its  proper 
place  as  the  m:ost  perfect  means  to  this  end. 
Wherefore  the  Catholic  school  insists  on  the  im- 
portance of  forming  the  moral  nature  first,  be- 
cause upon  moral  conduct  does  the  future  of  the 
.'■oul  depend. 

Morality  stands  firmly  only  on  a  theistic  basis, 
that  is,  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  acts  is  deter- 
mined in  reference  to  One  Supreme  Being,  God. 
On  any  other  basis,  it  lapses  into  a  mere  caprice, 
releasing  from  the  sense  of  responsibility  or  obli- 
gation and  leaving  morality  to  be  determined  by 
the  fancy  of  the  individual  or  the  conventions  of 
.•society.  Theistic  morality,  however,  by  beginning 
with  a  Supreme  Law-giver,  establishes  the  fact  of 


tlie  existence  of  laws,  defines  them  and  declares 
their  sanction. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  religion  and  morality 
are  very  closely  allied  and,  if  virtue  is  the  aim  of 
education,  religious  instruction  must  be  the  most 
iniiportant  feature  in  the  curriculum.  The  Cath- 
olic school  gives  it  such  preeminence  by  making 
Christian  Doctrine  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  first  lesson  of  the  Catechism,  the  chil  l 
learns  the  most  important  lessons  of  life — the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  the  purpose  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. He  learns  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  his  respon- 
sibility in  its  use.  If  he  learned  nothing  more,  he 
would  have  here  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  set  of 
working  principles,  which  are  of  more  real  value 
to  him  than  all  the  facts  he  may  accumulate 
through  years  of  study  or  experience. 

Archbishop  Spalding  said : 

"Thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  consummate 
skill  are  not  the  only  means  of  education.  We 
have  besides  the  faculty  of  knowing,  the  faculties 
of  willing,  hoping,  loving  and  believing ;  besides 
intellect  and  physical  strength,  we  have  imagina- 
tion and  conscience  ;  and  all  these  must  be  culti- 
vated if  we  are  to  form  a  true  man.  Principle 
has  a  higher  worth  than  knowledge  and  a  loving 
heart  is  better  than  much  gold.  Genuine  educa- 
tion is  that  which  trains  to  godliness  and  virtue,  to 
truthfulness  and  the  love  of  spiritual  beauty ;  for 
this  miakes  a  man  and  all  else  is  incidental." 

The  other  studies  taught  in  the  Catholic  school 
acquire  an  added  value,  by  reason  of  this  very  firm 
<ind  solid  foundation  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  another  posi- 
tive aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  aim  of  education. 
Association  with  teachers,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  have  consecrated  themselves  to  God, 
must  lead  to  high  ideals  and  the  constant  aspira- 
tion of  the  teacher  after  virtue  will  inspire  the 
pupil  to  higher  and  nobler  things  for  the  force  of 
good  example  is  better  than  many  words. 

A  question  of  such  serious  import  to  the  nation 
jaipil  to  higher  and  nobler  things,  for  the  force  of 
the  United  States  ;  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  today 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  deciding 
questions  that  involve  the  welfare  of  human  be- 
ings. Senator  Hoar,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
said : 

"Somewhere  in  the  administration  of  every 
great  republic,  whether  by  the  legislator,  by  the 
voter,  by  the  judge,  by  the  juror,  by  the  presi- 
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dent,  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  sheriff  or  the 
teacher,  comes  the  time  when  the  safety  of  the 
people  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  a  mm 
who  has  a  duty  to  discharge,  will  do  right  when  it 
seems  for  his  interest  to  do  wrong.  If  you  will 
prepare  the  boy  under  your  charge  to  decide  that 
question,  each  for  himself,  and  to  decide  it  right, 
vou  have  so  far  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth." 

It  seems,  then,  that  Catholic  education  must 
act  as  a  balance-wheel  among  extremes.  Upon 
her  will  fall  the  duty  of  counteracting  no  less 
than  supplying  for  the  weaknesses  of  other  sys- 
tems of  education.  The  world  will  be  compelled 
to  look  to  the  Catholic  schools  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  with  strength  of  char- 
acter, with  the  will  to  do  right  in  the  face  of 
temptation,  and  to  champion  the  cause  of  justice 
always.  It  is  what  we  are,  and  not  what  we 
know,  that  counts,  for  intellectual  culture 
amounts  to  little  when  separated  from  moral 
uprightness.  In  that  Catholic  education  inspires 
such  integrity  of  character,  inculcates  such  prin- 
ciples, and  stands  for  the  law  of  God  and  the 
obligations  of  man,  it  must  determine  future 
morality.    It  must  supply  and  preserve  the  moral 

fibre  of  the  world.  tvt  ^ 

Helen  McCarthy,  1/. 


THE  :\IESS.\GE  OF  THE  NORTH  WIND. 

•T    COME  from  the  desolate  Northlands, 

J     With  the  chill  of  frost  in  my  breath ; 
— » 

To  offer  the  fragrance  of  hemlock 

From  an  ice-crystalled  chamber  of  Death. 

I  shriek  with  a  hoarse,  raucous  whisper, 
I  dolefully  moan  and  complain  ; 

For  the  rpell  of  the  Xorth  has  enthralled  me. 
The  kingdom  where  evergreens  reign. 

Fresh  greetings  and  tender,  I  bear  you. 

The  gift  of  a  snow-wearied  waste, 
And  scatter  its  faint  dreamy  perfume, 

As  boldly  toward  far  climes  I  haste. 

I  come  from  the  desolaie  Xorthlands, 
Where  darkness  and  solitude  grope. 

But  I  bring  you  constancy's  token, — 
The  evergeen,  whispering,  "Hope." 

Bernick  O'Melia,  '20. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH. 

if  F  gems,  or  virtues,  pure  and  fair, 

Jl     Or  crowns  of  gold  and  laurel  too, 

'*  Were  proffered  for  my  New  Year's  gift, 

Dear  friend,  my  choice  would  be — just  you. 

Mauilla  Greene,  '20. 


LOWELL'S  ESSAY  ON  DANTE. 


THERE  are  many  good  Annerican  writers,  but 
a  critic  once  said  that  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  the  flower  of  them  all.  Everything  he 
did,  wrote  and  said  gave  the  world  assurance  of 
a  man.  And  in  his  essay  on  Dante,  he  does  not 
fall  short  of  his  criticism.  He  is  an  historian  as 
well  as  an  essayist,  for  in  this  work  he  studies  the 
social,  political  and  religious  environments  in 
which  Dante  lived.  First,  he  takes  the  social  sur- 
roundings and  shows  that  no  modern  city  has 
luore  elevating  associations,  more  undisturbed 
monuments,  and  unchanged  buildings,  than  the 
small  cities  of  Italy.  In  Florence  the  house  of 
Dante  is  still  shown  ;  children  still  receive  bajjtism 
at  the  font  where  he  was  baptised,  and  there  is  an 
inscription  where  he  used  "to  sit  and  watch  the 
blocks  swing-  up  to  the  completion  of  the  master- 
thought  of  Arnolfo." 

There  is  something  very  impressive  about  these 
century  marks,  and  something  triumphant  in 
his  proof  that  moral  supremacy  is  the  only  one 
that  leaves  monuments  and  not  ruins  behind  it. 

In  the  essay  Lowell  definitely  pictures  the  polit- 
ical influences  of  Dante's  day,  and  this  alone  is  a 
great  task.  For  to  know  the  conditions  of  Flor- 
ence during  the  poet's  life,  is  to  understand  the 
history  of  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
Lowell  says  that  it  was  a  "time  of  fierce  passions 
and  sudden  tragedies,  of  picturesque  transitions 
and  contrasts.  It  found  the  Italian  Poet  capable 
of  rank,  ease,  love,  study,  affairs,  statecraft, 
hope,  exile,  despair,"  until  he  realized  the  noth- 
ingness of  worldly  goods,  possible  to  the  rich, 
and  the  knowledge  of  man  possible  to  the  poor. 
Then  he  set  about  to  write  The  Divine  Comedy. 

The  essayist  has  the  wonderful  power  of  sym- 
];athy,  and  throughout  the  work  he  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  Dante  did  not  get  his  due  in  this 
world,  but  having  such  noble  aspirations  as  he 
did,  he  surely  must  have  received  it  in  the  other. 
The  poet's  fame  and  influence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  unparalleled  except  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
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spcarc.  Dante's  ardent  admirers  have  the  same 
veneration  for  him  that  the  disciples  have  for 
their  saint. 

In  regard  to  Dante's  writings,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  nearly  all  of  them  center  around  his  own 
individuality  and  experience.  In  the  Vita  Nuova 
the  world  has  the  best  contribution  to  the  "physi- 
ology of  genius,"  and  the  best  material  to  help 
us  to  understand  Dante,  the  poet.  It  shows  the 
depth  of  his  contemplative  abstraction,  and  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  he  rose  by  self-culture  and 
will,  from  being  a  slave  of  his  imaginative  faculty 
to  become  the  master  of  it.    This  is  truly  art. 

In  the  Commedia  the  Italians  recognize  a  style 
that  is  invaluable  and  find  in  it  a  few  passages 
that  prove  that  Dante,  as  a  natural  philosopher 
was  wholly  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  had 
among  other  things  anticipated  Newton  in  the 
theory  of  gravitation. 

Besides  paying  a  compliment  to  Dante,  we  nmst 
also  pay  one  to  James  Russell  Lowell.  Surely 
he  had  a  marvellously  impartial  mind  and  a 
splendid  grasp  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  else  he 
could  not  have  appreciated  the  philosophy,  nor 
explained  the  theology  that  Dante  made  use  of. 
Yet,  Lowell  in  criticising  the  "Poet  Philosopher" 
does  not  fall  short  of  the  truth,  nor  in  one  place 
does  he  teach  heresy.  In  all  passages  he  speaks 
with  the  greatest  reverence  of  holy  persons  and 
things.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  The  Divine 
Comedy,  after  saying  that  \'irgil  typifies  moral 
conversion  after  repentence  by  divine  grace, 
typified  in  Beatrice,  he  adds  that  these  are  truths 
which  any  christian  may  accept  and  find  com- 
fort in. 

He  believes  Dante  to  have  had  a  sacred  mis- 
sion as  did  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
since  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  poet  knowledge 
was  considered  almost  sacred.  And,  too,  he  says 
that  Dante  "combines  the  deeper  and  more  ab- 
stract religious  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  races 
with  the  scientific  precision  and  absolute  systema- 
tism  of  the  Romantic." 

In  another  ])lace  Lowell  remarks  that  in  a 


poetry  there  is  nothing  that  can  approach  the 
imaginative  grandeur  of  Dante's  vision  of  God  at 
thq  end  of  the  Paradiso.  And  then  he  tells  us 
what  Dante  considered  the  ideal  of  life, — namely, 
the  striving  of  the  soul  to  reach  its  Divine  source. 
Of  course,  reason  accomplishes  this,  but  in  this 
world  it  cannot  have  its  most  perfect  use,  which 
is  to  behold  God,  except  inasmuch  as  we  behold 
Him  in  His  effects.  He  also  realizes  the  value 
of  ])rayer,  and  the  peace  it  brings  to  the  "soul  as 
the  heart  sends  sweet  thoughts  many  times  a  day 
to  the  feet  of  God."  In  another  place  Lowell 
defines  Dante's  love  as  meaning  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  search  after  it,  and  then  as  the  "contem- 
plation of  it  is  in  its  Infinite  Source."  He  also 
praises  Dante  for  suffering  his  exile  so  patiently, 
\'et  he  says  that  "a  proud  man  forced  to  be  de- 
pendent, should  have  found  some  consolation  in 
brooding  over  the  justice  of  God." 

A  beautiful  tribute  is  paid  to  Dante's  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  essayist  shows  the  difference 
between  the  pagan  and  Christian  spirit,  the  latter 
being  an  united  struggle  upward,  while  the 
former,  a  disorganized  downward  fight.  Lowell 
considers  the  great,  as  well  as  the  minor,  truths 
of  religion.  In  one  part  of  his  essay  he  deals 
with  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  which  is 
a  type  of  the  great  conversion  that  may  be  accom- 
plished in  our  own  nature,  not  by  any  process  of 
reason,  but  by  the  very  fire  of  the  Divine  love. 

The  secret  of  Dante's  power,  as  expressed  by 
Lowell  is  also  the  secret  of  his  own  success.  Each 
expresses  himself  with  the  "full  force  of  uncon- 
scious sincerity,"  that  necessarily  makes  an  utter- 
ance an  ideal  and  universal  one..  The  remarkable 
thing  about  this  essay  on  Dante  is  that  Lowell 
lives  throughout  the  work  as  if  he,  himself,  were 
an  Italian.  And  he  accomplishes  what  so  few 
non-Catholic  writers  are  able  to  accomplish,  a 
treatise  on  Catholic  Theology  that  is  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  mpst  brilliant  interpreters  of  the  great  Italian, 
that  America  has  yet  produced.  And  to  read 
Lowell  is  to  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Eng- 
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THE  ST.\R. 

HE  beams  of  the  thatched  roof  are  gilded 
By  the  rays  of  the  Bethlehem  star — 

And  the  Wise  Men  draw  near  in  the  twilight ; 
By  its  light  they  were  led  from  afar. 

Gertrude  Green,  '21. 
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TO  THE  NEW  BORN  YEAR. 

THE  shallows  are  long  on  the  crispy  snow, 
Fall  the  sun's  faint  rays  in  a  soft  pink  glow 

O'er  the  dying  day  ! 
In  a  blaze  of  glory  the  morning  breaks, 
AW  radiant  and  fresh  the  world  awakes 

To  the  new  born  day  ! 
The  sun  gleams  red  and  the  shadows  grow  long, 
And  tlie  days  eek  out,  like  last  strains  of  a  song 

O'er  the  dying  year  ! 
All  cares  fade  away  and  our  souls  uplift 
To  the  clean  white  world,  the  Great  Maker's  gift 
To  the  new  born  year  ! 

Helen  O'Malley,  '20. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY  IN  THE  INFERNO. 


THE  theme  of  that  part  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  which  is  called  the  Inferno  is 
clearly  set  forth  at  the  outset,  where  tlie 
souls  of  the  danmed  enter  the  lower  regions 
proper.  Charon,  the  white  haired  demon,  "with 
eyes  of  glowing  coals"  ferries  across  the  river 
Acheron  those  who  died  under  the  wrath  of  God. 
"They  are  prompt  to  pass  the  river,  for  Divine 
Justice  spurs  them  on  so,  that  fear  is  changed 
into  desire.''  "One  by  one  the  evil  seed  of  Adam 
cast  themselves  from  that  shore  at  signals,  as  the 
bird  at  its  call."  "Ere  they  have  landed  on  the 
other  .shore,  again  a  fresh  crowd  collects  on  this." 
They  are  eager  for  punishnient ;  they  know 
heaven  is  no  place  for  them.  In  the  human  heart 
is  a  tendency  to  detect  evil  and  to  hide  it.  The 
ignominy  of  the  liar  is  concealed  when  he  is  in 
the  company  of  liars-  When  in  the  company  of 
honest  men,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  guilt, 
and  remorseful.  A  man  is  so  constituted  that 
there  is  within  a  voice  which  tells  him  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil,  and  commands  the  right. 
W  hen  he  disobeys,  the  voice  reproves,  that  is, 
he  feels  remorse,  an  experience  so  cominon  that 
no  one  denies  its  reality.  It  is  true  that  one  may 
become  so  hardened  by  evil  that  remorse  is  dead- 
ened. But  at  the  final  reckoning,  this  callousness 
di.sappcars,  and,  seeing  himself  in  all  his  guilt, 
the  sinner  realizes  the  malice  of  his  offences. 
His  senses,  quickened  by  the  divine  light,  per- 
ceive the  painful  disorder  created  by  the  presence 
of  anything  defiled  in  heaven,  and  he  longs  to  be 
cast  out  from  there.  He  begins  to  say  to  the 
mountains :  ''Fall  upon  me ;"  and  to  the  hills : 
"cover  me." 


Yet  as  remorse  stops  up  the  sinner's  desire  for 
heaven,  another  natural  craving  is  satisfied  by  his 
punishment.  There  is  in  the  human  soul  a  thirst 
as  inxperative  as  the  thirst  of  the  fever  patient 
for  water  or  the  craving  of  the  starving  man  for 
food.  This  is  the  thirst  after  justice.  The  soul 
is  restless  without  it.  Man  can  neither  resist  nor 
destroy  it.  When  God  made  human  nature,  he 
planted  within  it  desires  which  would  impel  it 
to  Himself,  the  hunger  for  knowledge  that  it 
may  know  Hiin,  the  capacity  for  unbounded  love, 
that  it  may  serve  Him,  the  sense  of  dependence, 
that  it  may  cast  all  its  care  upon  Him  and  this 
thirst  for  justice,  that  it  may  see  right  order  in 
all  His  judgments-  This  search  for  justice  has 
been  the  problem  of  all  governnuents  of  all  times, 
the  root  of  all  wars,  contentions  and  bloodsheds. 
Man  cannot  pluck  it  out  of  his  being.  He  may 
subdue  it,  he  may  make  it  subservient  to  other 
l^assions.  The  clamor  of  ambition  may  stifle  it. 
I'ut  when  right  reason  restores  order  to  the  soul, 
as  at  the  final  reckoning,  justice  claims  its  own. 
Among  the  sowers  of  discord  in  the  Inferno,  is 
?^Iosca,  who  having  "both  hands  cut  off,  raises 
the  stumps  through  the  dim  air  so  that  their 
blood  defiles  his  face."  In  him  the  horrible 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  struggles  had  their  begin- 
ning. A  certain  Buondelmonte  was  engaged  to 
marry  a  lady  of  the  An^idei  family  ;  but  breaking 
his  promise,  he  married  a  member  of  the  Donati. 
Whereupon  the  former  family  united  to  decide 
upon  the  best  manner  of  revenge.  Mosca  per- 
suaded the  murder  of  Buondelmonte,  exclaim- 
ing:   "A  thing  done   has   an   end."    Now  his 
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wretched  condition  cries  out  to  tlie  world  to  re- 
member justice. 

Perhaps  in  no  work  a{  hterature  as  in  tlie  In- 
ferno do  we  find  ])ictures  so  hideous  and  cHs- 
gusting,  torments  so  excruciating,  or  wails  so 
])ainful  to  the  sense.  Carnal  sinners  are  punished 
in  a  "place  void  of  all  light-  The  hellish  storm 
which  never  ceases  or  rests,  leads  the  spirits  with 
its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them. 
No  hope  ever  comforts."  Thieves  find  them- 
selves in  a  chasm  of  serpents,  which  cling  to  their 
bodies.  Tyrants  and  assassins  are  steejjed  in 
b.dling  blood.  The  identity  of  the  violent  against 
art  is  forever  blotted  out.  The  violent  against 
nature  are  condemned  to  roam  about  in  an  eternal 
rain  of  fire  "by  which  the  sand  is  kindled,  like 
tinder  under  flint,  redoubling  the  pain.  Whoever 
stops  for  one  instant,  lies  a  hundred  years  there- 
after without  fanning  himself  when  the  fire  strikes 
him."  To  depict  pain  so  intense  not  only  taxes 
the  limit  of  human  imagination,  but  seems  to 
be  the  product  of  a  pitiless  mind.  Was  Dante 
wholly  destitute  of  all  mercy  and  compassion  ? 
Could  a  reasonable  man  find  justification  for  such 
treatment  of  his  fellow  men? 

The  quality  of  mercy  in  the  Inferno  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  complement  to  the  justice  vindicated 
there.  Justice  requires  that  every  man  be  given 
his  due, — that  which  he  merits  by  his  own  volun- 
tary actions.  Mercy  is  compassion  or  pity  for 
the  misery  or  suffering  of  another,  for  which  he 
is  not  responsible.  In  justice  the  wicked  are 
eternally  barred  from  heaven.  In  mercy  the 
perpetual  vindication  of  justice  cries  out  to  the 
world  to  beware  of  transgression-  In  justice 
the  wicked  are  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 
In  mercy  they  endure  pain  according  to  the  grav- 
ity of  their  sins.  The  damned  are  not  hurled 
indiscriminately  into  the  depths  of  Hell.  Dante 
constructs  the  Inferno  of  a  series  of  circles  into 
which  sins  are  placed  according  to  their  classes. 
According  to  the  degree  of  gravity,  the  three 
great  divisions  are  the  incontinent,  the  violent 
and  the  fraudulent,  the  last  receiving  the  mto.st 
severe  ]ninishment.  The  unbaptized  and  the  just 
am;mg  the  heathens  are  excluded  from  these 
classes,  since  they  are  not  punished  in  Hell 
proper.  Incontinency  is  not  only  a  sin  of  mere 
human  weakness,  but  receives  severe  punish- 
ment in  this  world.  Fraud  is  most  grave  because 
it  is  a  sin  committed  primarily  through  the  intel- 
lect.    Moreover    the    sinners    feel  punishment 


according  to  their  jjarticular  degrees  of  guilt. 
Mohamet  and  his  ne])hew  Ali,  though  in  the 
same  circle,  suffer  in  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. Mohamet  is  rent  asunder  from  the  chin 
downwards,  while  Ali  is  cleft  from  the  chin  to 
the  forelock.  Nor  are  the  standards  unreason- 
able by  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  con- 
demned to  particular  places  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. The  judge  is  Minos,  "who,  horrific  and 
grinning,  examines  the  soul  upon  the  entrance ; 
and  sees  what  place  in  Hell  is  for  it,  and  with 
his  tail  makes  as  many  circles  round  himself  as 
the  degrees  he  will  have  it  to  descend."  Minos 
was  king  of  Crete,  so  renowned  for  justice  as  to 
be  called  the  favorite  of  the  gods.  He  typifies 
the  pagan  code  of  morality. 

The  great  mercy  in  the  Inferno  is  the  fact  that 
the  souls  are  conscious  of  their  guilt  and  cry  out 
to  the  living  a  warning.  They  understand  the 
justice  of  their  eternal  agony.  In  Hell  there  is  no 
sign  of  predestination.  The  souls  realize  their 
responsibility.  Evil  counsellors  are  wrapped  in 
the  flame  of  their  own  consciousness.  Count 
Cgollino  has  in  a  particular  manner  always  before 
him  the  picture  of  his  base  treachery.  In  every 
circle  the  souls  reveal  to  Dante  the  stories  of 
their  crimes  ;  and  are  eager  to  do  so  that  the 
world  may  profit  by  their  mistakes. 

Time  after  time  Dante,  as  a  character  of  the 
drama,  encourages  the  souls  to  tell  of  their  sins, 
that  he  might  spread  their  fame  through  the 
world.  He  makes  fame  the  incentive,  not  to  vin- 
dicate personal  prejudice,  but  to  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  humanity. 

Dante  makes  the  souls  themselves  confess  the 
real  meaning  of  their  suffering.  He  sends  their 
cries  broadcast,  rendering  the  purpose  of  his 
achievement  itself  a  work  for  mercy,  the  moral 
salvation  of  men.  "Behold  the  wages  of  sin," 
he  says,  "as  unfailing  as  death.  Weigh  thy  pur- 
pcse  well  before  thou  choose  the  way  of  evil." 

May  Agnes  Hili.kkic,  '18. 


RESPONSE. 

God  smiled. 
It  was  the  feast-day  of  His  birth, 
.Another  home  awaited  Him  on  earth, 
Then  song  of  cherubim  He  heeded  not ; 
All  glories  of  high  heaven  swift  forgot, 
An.xious  He  stooped  to  greet 
The  heart — pure,  eager,  sweet — 
Of  a  little  child. 

Mary  McDougal,  18. 
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A  XFAV  YEAR  THOUGHT. 

Re  brave  ! 
To  face  the  troulile  and  the  care, 
And  humbly  every  cross  to  bear. 

Re  brave  ! 

Re  glad  ! 
Of  the  chance  to  start  anew  ; 
To  do  the  things  you  ought  to  do. 
Re  glad. 

Charlotte  Vops,  '20. 


"BOBBY  HOO\  ER." 


THERE  were  two  words  that  little  Jolm  woulcl 
never,  never  forget.  When  he  would  go 
to  school,  and  he  hoped  that  would  be  very 
soon,  he  would  be  able  to  spell  something — not 
his  name,  though,  but  "To  let."  Strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  have  to  be  sitting  on  their  porch,  or 
even  swinging  on  their  iron  gate  to  be  able  to  see 
those  big,  black  letters.  Why,  he  saw  them 
almost  every  night  in  his  sleep — that  great  white 
house,  almost  directly  across  the  street,  at  least 
just  opposite  their  geranium  bed,  (because  that 
was  where  he  stood  to  get  the  best  view  of  the 
house)  with  the  sign  "To  Let"  in  one  of  its  many 
windows. 

If  those  dreams  would  only  come  true.  Some- 
times he  thought  they  did.  Those  were  the  only 
times  that  ''Bobby  Hoover"  came  out  of  the  white 
house  and  was  a  real  boy  like  himself.  It  was 
then,  "Bobby"'  and  he  had  the  good  times,  playing 
marbles  and  riding  around  the  garden  walk  in 
his  red  automobile  that  was  "a  great,  big  car 
and  not  a  squeaky  Ford  like  Mr.  Thompkins'." 

For  some  reason  "Marner,"  as  little  John 
called  his  mother,  was  very  impatient  today.  She 
had  called  him  "a  little  exasperation"  and  said 
that  she  "would  see  that  Daddy  didn't  tell  him 
anymore  freakish  bear-stories."  Now  it  was  not 
his  fault  if  "Bobby  Hoover"  insisted  on  telling 
hitn  that  he  had  two  mothers.  You  see  "Mar- 
ner" didn't  understand  about  "Bobby  Hoover" 
and  would  not  believe  little  boys  could  have  two 
mothers.  Wasn't  it  only  yesterday  that  John's 
"Mamma"  had  said  that  she  was  Billy's  god- 
mother. Now,  why  weren't  a  "Mamma"  and  a 
"Marner''  two  mothers? 

If  Mrs.  Bayard's  five-year-old  son    was  the 


least  bit  extraordinary,  not  that  he  was  not  a 
real  live  boy  but  that  he  luid  an  unusually  well- 
cultivated  imagination,  she  could  not  expect  any- 
thing else.  From  the  first  moment  that  he  had 
opened  his  big,  blue  eyes,  he  had  lived  in  an 
almost  ])erfect  world.  "Daddy,"  who  could  play 
baseball  better  than  any  "Ty  Cobb,"  was  his 
hero.  Many  times,  his  mother  had  found  him 
standing  on  a  chair  in  "The  Den"  trying  to  reach 
the  tennis  cups  or  rowing  trophies  tiiat  were  his 
"Daddy's."  Then  every  night,  he  heard  a  real 
bear  story  about  a  big,  black  wooly  "Wampus," 
that  his  Daddy  had  heard  about  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  no  one 
else  had  ever  heard  of  a  "Wampus"  but  Daddy 
and  John. 

John's  "Marner"  was  usually  ready  to  answer 
all  of  his  questions,  but  today,  she  was  busy  and 
his  questions,  which  seemed  unlimited,  were 
trying  her  patience,  as  she  hurried  from  room  to 
room  adding  the  last  touches  before  her  little 
dinner.  When  John  had  insisted  upon  knowing 
where  he  was  before  he  had  come  to  his  "Mar- 
ner," she  had  caught  him  up,  squeezed  him,  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  been  a  little  flower  in  God's 
garden,  before  he  had  come  to  his  "Marner." 
But  that  had  only  aroused  his  interest.  Now,  he 
first  looked  at  the  nasturtiums  in  the  tiny  vase 
on  the  table  and  then  at  the  geraniums  on  the 
lawn  and  wanted  to  know  whether  "John  was  a 
yellow  nasturtium  or  a  red  flower."  When  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  everyone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood from  "Hobbes,"  who  swept  the  pave- 
ment, to  Mrs.  Coyle,  the  laundress,  traced  their 
ancestors  to  some  species,  he  begged  to  go  down 
the  street  to  "Billy's"  to  play.  To  this  request,  he 
got  a  stout  refusal.  "^Marner  knew  that  Billy 
Barrett  was  a  nice  little  boy,"  but  the  old,  old 
story — "John  must  not  leave  the  yard  this  after- 
noon." 

So  out  he  went  to  the  gate  to  swing  and  wish 
that  a  real  "Bobby  Hoover"  would  come  out  of 
the  white  house  across  the  street.  He  talked  his 
loudest  to  "Bobby,"  but  sonxehow  the  real 
"Bobby"  didn't  show  up  today  and  he  felt  so 
lonesome.  He  had  always  wanted  a  real  play- 
mate, but  he  never  had  wanted  him  so  much  as 
he  did  today.  If  only  Billy  Barrett  would  bring 
his  pony  up  so  he  could  "feel  its  nose  and  tell 
I'ill  how  he  felt  so  'all  alone'." 
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A  great  luni])  was  just  ready  to  choke  him  and 
his  eyes  felt  all  queer  when  suddenly  around  tlie 
corner  he  saw  a  big  red  engine  coming  with  its 
whistle,  blowing  frantically.  In  another  second 
Billy  Barrett  came  racing  by  on  "Topsy."  He 
called  to  John  to  come  to  the  fire. 

just  one  nKjment,  John  turned  and  looked  to- 
wards the  house,  then  the  old  loneliness  swept 
over  him  and  then  and  there  he  decided  to  fol- 
low "Billy." 

On  and  on  he  ran  trying  to  catch  up  with 
"Billy"  and  his  pony.  Then  as  he  chased  across 
the  car-tracks — 

"Well,"  as  old  "Hobbles"  told  it,  "the  kid  just 
weren't  quite  quick  enough  and  the  motorman,  he 
tried  to  stop  that  there  fool-car,  but  'course 
couldn't,  'cause  it  always  did  ketch  time  a-comin' 
down  Pickney  Street." 

Those  who  witnessed  the  accident  picked  up 
the  little  limp  form  and  tenderly  carried  him  to 
a  heart-broken  mother. 

That  night  as  an  anxious  "Daddy"  and  "Mar- 
ner"  sat  with  kind,  old  Doctor  MacGavern, 
watching  a  little  body  toss  with  fever  and  pain, 
the  physician  urged  the  mother  and  father  to 
send  their  little  boy  to  a  sanitarium  in  a  northern 
city,  where  he  would  be  put  in  a  plaster  cast  for 
a  few  months  until  his  little  twisted  and  crushed 
legs  were  straight  and  strong  again. 

It  was  hard,  so  hard  for  little  John  to  leave 
"his  Daddy"  at  home  and  go  with  "Dr.  Mac  on 


the  cars."  lUit  "Marner"  went  with  him  and 
every  day  she  sat  with  the  white  capped  nur.se 
besi  le  his  little  iron  bed. 

Sometimes,  "Marner"  would  Iiear  him  in  his 
restless  sleep  murmur  "Bobby  Hoover"  and  then 
she  knew  that  he  was  dreaming  of  the  em])ty 
white  house  across  the  street  and  of  his  little 
imaginary  playmate.  Again,  she  would  hold  her 
little  baby's  hand  and  promise  him,  that  they 
would  find  a  real  "Bobby  Hoover"  when  he  was 
able  to  go  to  "Daddy,"  and  in  her  heart,  Mrs. 
Bayard  promised,  that  if  her  little  lad  was  well 
again  that  he  should  have  a  little  companion. 

Ceaseless  attention  and  care  from  the  great ■ 
white  haired  surgeon  brought  little  John  through 
his  ordeal  and  he  was  entirely  able  to  walk  when 
his  "Daddy"  came  for  them  one  late  November 
day.  Best  of  all,  "Daddy"  brought  the  glad  news 
to  his  little  son,  that  he  had  a  real  little  neighbor 
for  a  playmate.  The  white  card  with  its  "To 
Let"  on  it  had  been  removed  and  in  its  place  in 
the  window  hung  pretty  soft  curtains,  and  very 
often  these  parted  and  a  little  curly-haired  girl 
looked  across  the  way. 

John  thought  and  thought  about  his  new  neigh- 
bor and  he  was  not  altogether  happy  over  the 
prospect — "  'cause  girls  are  not  boys  and  can't 
play  war  or  fix  cars." 

15ut  he  was  not  home  many  days  before  he 
discovered  Marjory  ecjual  to  anything  that  ever 
his  "Bobby  Hoover"  could  do. 

Cl'XELIA   FiTZGIBBON,  '19. 


THE  KINGS. 

THE  lamps  grew  dim  in  Herod's  hall. 
His  gems  no  longer  flashed  their  light; 
And  when  at  length,  he  sought  his  couch 

That  too  had  changed.    It  was  not  right. 
Then  called  he  men  who  knew  the  law, 
And  asked  the  reason  for  his  plight. 
Their  brows  were  troubled  as  from  fear, 
They  seemed  to  tremble  in  his  sight. 

"The  king  commands  you  to  relate,  "Without  thy  gate  the  stranger  reigns, 

Else  how  may  he  the  wrong  repair."  But  He  would  fain  with  thee  abide: 

Then  spoke  the  scribe,  "Since  thou  wouldst  here,  He  would  not  stay  without  thy  wall, 

A  brighter  light  from  throne  more  fair,  Had  there  been  room  for  Him  inside. 

Bedims  thy  glory  by  its  might,  Even  now  the  shining  of  His  star 

And  lo.  a  King  is  seated  there.  Would  guide  thy  feet  to  Bethlehem." 

His  manger  couch  is  made  of  straw,  Herod  was  troubled  at  the  word 

His  diadem  holds  virtues  rare.  And  with  him  all  Jerusalem. 


Mary  T.  Dai.y,  '18. 
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THE  SXOWFLAKE. 

r\  ID  you  say  a  little  snowflake  from  the  sky 
(©/  Hastened  by? 

For  it  seemed  to  me  a  fairy  from  her  home 

In  the  dome 
Of  the  North-wind,  near  the  simset  fleeing  fast 

By  me  passed : 
And  I  heard  her  elfin  whisper,  soft  and  clear — 

"Mortals,  fear ! 
Harsh  and  loud  the  blast  of  Boreas  will  smite 

Ere  the  night. 
Bar  the  door ;  this  eve,  my  band  their  vigil  keep 
While  you  sleep !" 

Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE— 1915. 


THERE  was  a  whirring  hum  and  then  an 
explosion ;  little  Charles  sat  up  and  looked 
around.  Where  were  his  father  and 
mcther?  Could  that  be  they  over  there?  Why 
were  they  lying  down  ?  Hadn't  they  told  him 
never  to  lie  down  in  the  sun  ?  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  see.  His  parents  indeed  !  There 
lay  two  mutilated  forms !  At  last  realization 
dawned — yes,  it  must  be  they. 

After  a  few  days  it  was  all  over.  He  did  not 
realize  anything  but  that  there  was  a  suffocating 
weight  on  his  breast.  His  parents  could  not  be 
dead,  but  where  were  they?  One  night  he  over- 
heard the  neighbors  who  had  taken  him  in  talking 
over  his  future  and  wondering  how  they  would 
manage  with  another  mouth  to  feed.  Through- 
out the  night  the  little  boy  tossed  in  his  bed, 
thinking — thinking.  What  could  a  little  boy  do 
whom  nobody  wanted  ? 

In  the  morning  he  told  his  friends  that  he  was 
going  to  Paris  to  join  the  army.  At  first  they 
remonstrated  with  him  but  still  he  insisted  that 
he  must  not  forget  his  parents-  Could  they  not 
understand  where  his  duty  as  a  Frenchman  lay? 
Finally  they  consented  as  P^aris  was  not  so  far 
distant  and  surely  others  would  help  him  on  the 
way.  They  had  to  consider  their  own  before  they 
could  supply  another.  It  was  well  that  the  strong- 
hearted  boy  had  not  foreseen  the  hardships  of  his 
journey  before  Paris  was  in  sight  or  even  his 
firm  will  might  have  failed.  He  reached  Paris 
only  to  find  that  small  boys  were  not  wanted  in 
the  army !    It  was  true  then  that  no  one  wanted 


an  orphan.  After  a  week  of  wandering  and 
begging  for  food  and  shelter.  Fate  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  General  Joffre,  as  that  idol  of 
the  people  was  waiting  on  the  street.  As  soon  as 
little  Charles  knew  from  the  whisper  and  cheers 
that  it  was  really  the  general  he  decided  to  take 
his  chance. 

As  the  general  looked  down  at  the  timid  but 
determined  little  figure  beside  him,  a  puzzled 
smile  went  over  his  face  and  he  asked  the  little 
fellow  what  he  could  do  for  him.  The  reply  came 
in  a  torrent  of  words:  "Oh,  please,  Monsieur 
General,  let  me  go  with  the  army !  I  must  go. 
The  Germans  killed  my  father  and  mother  and 
I  must  fight  them.  What  else  can  I  do?  I  am 
an  orphan  and  nobody  wants  me.  I  am  too  much 
trouble  and  I  eat  so  much.  If  you  will  only  say 
I  can,  those  other  men  won't  matter.  I  can  do 
so  much-  Oh,  Monsieur,  if  you  would  only  let 
me  try.  I  will  run  errands,  messages,  anything ! 
I  am  little  and  perhaps  the  Germans  won't  see  me 
if  I  am  sent.  Can't  you  see,  (ieneral?  I  must 
go!" 

The  old  soldier's  heart  was  touched,  perhaps 
there  was  something  in  the  lad's  words  and  his 
sincerity  might  prove  a  great  help  in  some 
emergency.  "I  will  make  you  happy,  my  son," 
he  replied.  "Give  this  to  the  man  who  refused 
you  and  say  that  the  General  orders  you  to  be 
equipped  and  sent  with  the  next  division." 

At  last,  Charles  Meux  was  in  the  trenches 
to  help  his  country  win  the  war.  He  found  many 
odd  jobs  to  be  done  and  willing  fingers  were 
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always  needed.  I'here  were  small  services  to  be 
done  for  the  weary  men  ;  kits  to  be  kei)t  in 
order,  bncldes  to  be  ])olislied  and  ecfnipments  to 
be  mended,  even  letters  to  be  written  in  a  childish 
scrawl  for  clnmsy,  awkward  fingers.  There 
were  really  too  many  jobs  that  a  boy  conld  be 
trained  to  perform.  Soon  he  Ijecame  a  son  to 
all  of  the  homesick  men  and  perhaps  helped  many 
of  them  to  remember  their  liomes  and  honor. 
Those  who  took  the  boy  with  them  on  their  leaves 
of  absence  had  to  show  him  a  real  vacation  and 
in  their  hearts  they  knew  they  were  happier  in 
doing  it  than  if  they  had  wom  themselves  out 
with  indulgence  and  excess. 

Several  months  had  passed  before  the  glorious 
test  came.  He  had  seen  it  all  with  the  uncompre- 
hending eyes  of  a  child. — the  blood  and  horrors 
of  a  desperate  war-  One  evening  when  they 
were  under  heavy  fire  and  the  telephone  and 
communication  lines  were  shot  to  pieces  or  buried, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  get  a  message  to  the 
commiander  at  the  far  end  of  the  trencli.  How 
could  it  be  done?  In  many  places  the  shell  explo- 
sions had  filled  the  trench  and  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  send  anyone  that  way.  There  was 
one  mad  daring  way  left  and  a  little  boy  could 
carry  it  out  better  than  a  soldier.  Little  Charles 
immediately  was  chosen  and  his  acceptance  was 
instant.  Tn  the  darkness  he  was  lifted  over  the 
top  to  race  down  in  front  of  the  trench  to  the  end 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  There  was  ever) 
chance  that  he  woxild  be  seen,  but  one  that  he 
might  escape.  Holding  the  message  tightly  in 
his  hands  in  order  that  he  might  destroy  it  if 
necessary,  he   sped  away.    He   heard  nothing. 


knew  nothing,  but  that  he  must  get  to  the  large 
heap  (jf  sand  bags,  give  the  i)assword  and  leap 
over.  It  was  hard  going  over  llie  shell-])lowed 
earth  and  his  heart  pounded  with  every  breath  of 
the  cold  air  that  burnt  his  tortured  throat.  "1 
must  get  there — I  must  do  it,"  was  the  only 
thought  that  his  mind  could  conceive.  There  was 
a  sickening  twang  and  his  left  arm  seemed  gone. 
"Mother,"  he  sobbed  as  the  ini])act  felled  him, 
"don't  let  me  stop."  He  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
labored  on-  "Oh,  if  they  only  do  not  get  me  in 
the  leg,"  became  his  silent  prayer.  Looking 
ahead  he  saw  a  dim  heap  rising  from  the  front  of 
the  trench.  It  must  be  his  goal.  He  had  just 
breath  enough  when  he  reached  it  to  cry  out  the 
password  as  he  tumbled  over  into  somebody's 
arms.  He  had  only  to  give  the  paper  to  the 
captain  and  his  duty  was  finished.  The  men  dis- 
covered that  he  had  received  a  bullet  wound  and 
did  the  best  they  could  for  him.  Now  he  was 
no  longer  the  hero  but  a  homesick  little  boy  long- 
ing for  his  mother  and  those  men  had  learned 
that  no  comfort  of  theirs  could  suffice. 

Two  weeks  later  General  Joffre  was  visiting 
the  hospitals  of  the  wounded  in  Paris.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  he  came  upon  a  boy  whose 
face  was  strangely  familiar.  "Ah !"  he  said,  "so 
this  is  our  little  son,  Charles  Meux.  recommended 
to  me  for  bravery  in  action." 

A  delighted  smile  spread  over  the  boy's  face 
as  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of  his  idolized  General 
and  asked  with  bashful  eagerness,  ".-Vm  I  mak- 
ing good,  Monsieur  General?"  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears  when  the  General  grasped  his 
hand  and  replied,  "Not  all  of  my  soldiers  at  the 
front  will  receive  the  Croix  de  guerre." 

Adfj.aidi-:  Hopfinger,  '19. 


MY  BOOK  FRIENDS. 

THAVE  a  friend  for  every  mood,  have  you? 
And  each  is  ever  ready  with  cheer  and  comfort,  too; 
Sometimes  in  groups  they  come  and  visit  me; 
We  sit  and  talk  together  quietly. 
This  host  of  goodly  company  is  near 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  changing  year. 
Sometimes  I  walk  with  them  hy  dells  and  brooks, 
These  friends  who  live  in  my  beloved  books. 


Helen  Ki  st,  '18. 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  XEW  YEAR. 

YEAR !    Why  'tis  a  booklet 
The  months,  the  chapters  make 
And  every  week  a  paragraph 

Without  the  words  no  day  would  break. 
And  as  we  live  each  moment 

We  keep  a  record  there. 
'Tis  writ  in  varied  colors 

Naught  else  could  be  more  fair. 
Red  is  for  some  kindly  deed, 

For  happiness,  the  gold 
There's  violet  for  sorrow 

And  blue  for  faith  grown  bold. 
So  on  this  day,  my  wish  dear  friend, 

Is  that  your  book  may  be 
Aglow  with  red,  and  blue  and  gold 
No  violet  there  to  see. 

Margaret  M.  Meredith,  '20. 


A  WINTER  EFFECT. 

Earth's  Modiste  has  clothed  her  anew  for  her 
marriage  with  King  Winter.  The  color  of  her 
gown  is  appropriate  for  the  Bride  and  Queen  of 
Winter,  for  it  is  a  color,  austere  white.  She  has 
repented  of  her  riotousness  and  voluptuous  colors 
and  has  dismissed  her  gay  companion  Autumn 
and  chosen  Winter  as  her  new  consort.  She  now 
appears  abroad  with  virtue  as  her  handmaid  and 
pleasure  is  no  longer  her  favorite  courtier.  No 
longer  do  mellow  breezes  and  perfumes  sway  the 
air  about  her,  but  clean,  cold  and  cutting  are  the 
blasts  now  echoitig  through  her  halls.  Pleasure 
is  no  longer  her  daily  guest,  but  charity  is  often 
welcomed  at  her  court.  Her  jewels  are  scattered 
broadcast  and  diamond  crystals  sparkle  every- 
where. Rubies,  nor  gold,  nor  amethysts  decorate 
her  fairness,  only  pure,  cold  and  white  is  her  robe. 
She  has  become  a  true  penitent  and  many  times 
her  moans  and  lamentations  sadden  the  air.  Her 
tears  can  often  be  seen  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light. In  the  hours  of  darkness  are  her  penances 
performed  as  she  accompanies  her  king,  who  with 
her  own  gown  covers  the  living,  that  will  be  and 
the  dead  that  have  been. 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 

^ 

If  we  could  live  for  one  moment  only  and  in 
that  time  could  have  but  one  picture  painted  upon 
the  canvass  of  our  memories,  we  would  beg  for 


that  winter-scene  as  it  lay  before  us  on  that  late 
December  afternoon. 

As  we  travelled  down  the  broad  wagon  road  the 
snow  crunched  and  crinkled  beneath  our  feet  and 
now  and  then  we  stumbled  as  we  stepped  into  a 
deeper  wagon  track. 

The  shadows  were  fast  lengthening  for  the 
sun  was  cjuickly  melting  away  in  the  dull-leaden 
west  and  twilight  was  gathering  around  us.  The 
last  rays  had  caught  up  the  soft  snow,  that  cov- 
ered the  endless  fields  before  us  and  were  chang- 
ing it  into  precious  gems  that  glistened  like  dia- 
monds. The  tall,  dark  pines  were  himg  with  this 
soft,  flufify  .snow  and  on  every  fence-wire  clung 
countless  tiny  stalactytes. 

The  spires  of  Notre  Dame  gleamed  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  great,  golden  dome  with  "Our 
Lady,"  mothering  over  all,  was  shining  in  the 
sun's  fading  light,  as  if  welcoming  us  back,  as  the 
old  beacon-lights  beckoned  to  the  wayward  sails. 
The  only  sound  to  break  the  clear,  cold  air  was 
an  occasional  "caw-caw''  of  a  soaring  black-bird 
that  still  lingered  in  the  northern  clime.  But  we 
listened,  and  the  appealing  chimes  from  the  dis- 
tant chapel  called  us  to  God's  benediction. 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 

:}c       ^  ^ 

On  that  first  trip  to  my  new  home  my  feelings 
were  much  afl^ected  by  the  night.  Its  breath  was 
cold  and  stinging,  its  countenance  so  dark  and 
frowning  that  its  thousand  eyes  were  quite  con- 
cealed behind  black,  shaggy  brows.  It  gave  me 
not  even  a  fantastic  silhouette  of  the  unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

Next  day  I  looked' out  upon  a  scene  of  white- 
ness, of  enchantment.  The  palace  of  the  g-ods 
on  "snowy-clad  Olympus"  lay  before  me  in  the 
pale  greyness.  Ebony  pillars  supported  the 
arched  roof.  The  floor  was  spread  with  immacu- 
late rugs  and  I  could  almost  feel  my  feet  sink 
into  their  soft  depths.  The  atmosphere  was  not 
clear  but  filled  with  multi-pointed  star  forms. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  long  pillared  hall  the  grey 
light  was  opal  tinted  and  the  whole  place  was 
exquisitely  perfumed  with  peace.  Quickly  the 
delicate  shades  burst  into  bright  glory  and  the 
palace  glowed  in  dazzling  light.  I  stood  spell- 
bound, but  tranciuilly  happy — the  beautiful  palace 
was  mine.  ^gnes  Connelly,  '19. 
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'I  I  IE  DRAGOX. 

KAVF,  little  Jim  went  daily  fortli 

Wild  beasts  and  dragons  fierce  to  slay, 
As  H'lllaiit  knigiits  in  fairy  hooks. 

He  told  his  mother  every  day 
About  the  hunt,  and  once  while  he 

Was  telling  of  the  prize  he  found, 
Across  his  back  his  cloak  he  swung 

And  trailed  it  as  he  walked  around. 
".\  dragon.  Mother,  look  once  more, — 

See  it  'draggin'  on  the  floor  !" 

May  Acnk.s  Hii.i.ekk,  '18. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  TRIP- 


((w-  /£g^  T^jj^^  J  gQj.  ^j]  i-jgiit/'  answered  Uncle 
Ja.sper  to  his  wife'.s  question  about  the 
calico  which  she  had  asked  him  to  get 
while  in  town  that  afternoon.  "I  dropped  into 
the  bank  a  minute,"  he  continued,  "and  Costello 
give  tne  this  calendar,  (iuess  I  was  thinkin'  s() 
much  about  the  calendar  I  forgot  and  left  the 
calico  over  to  the  barn.  Here  it  is ;  a  kind  of 
purty  one,  ain't  it  ?  To-morrow's  New  Year,  did 
you  know  it?  I  remember  onct  when  I  was  a 
young  shaver  spendin"  New  Year's  night  over 
to  Grandpa's  house  an'  we  had  a  watchin'  party 
by  the  old  fire  place,  me  and  him.  Grandma,  she 
wanted  to  stay  up  too,  but  long  'bout  half-past 
eight,  which  was  long  after  her  regular  bed  time, 
she  went  to  sleep  and  fell  off  her  chair.  So  me 
and  the  old  man  had  to  stick  it  out  by  ourselves. 
After  while  when  we  run  out  of  talkin'  it  got 
mighty  quiet  'cept  for  Grandma's  snoring  in  bed 
over  in  the  other  side  of  tlie  rocnn.  Grandpap 


wasn't  talkin'  as  much  as  usual,  now  he  a-settin' 
lookin'  into  the  fire  and  seemin'  to  be  studyin' 
pretty  hard  'bout  sometliin'.  As  I  was  beginnin' 
to  nod,  I  up  an  asked  what  he  was  thinkin' 
about.  "Well  boy,'  says  he  "1  ain't  a-goin'  to  tell 
you  none  of  it.  I  guess  you've  already  got  all 
the  advice  you  kin  take  for  a  good  many  years 
and  a  right  smart  over.  So  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  give 
you  any  o'  mine — 'cept  to  tell  you,  Be  a  boy  and 
have  all  the  fun  that  yer  kin  while  you're  young. 
An  if  you  can't  be  good,  jest  be  as  good  as  you 
kin^that's  all.'  Well,  I  guess  I  wasn't  'xactly  a 
saint  that  year,  nor  I  ain't  yit  fer  that  matter, 
but  do  you  know,  Ma,  I  reckon  that  thim  words 
o'  his'n  done  me  more  good  than  all  the  long  talk 
I  ever  got.  'Jest  be  as  good  as  you  kin,'  he  told 
me. 

"Then  the  old  clock  thar  on  the  mantle  struck 

twelve,  an  I've  been  tryin'  to  be  as  good  as  1 

kin  ever  since."  „ 

Esther  Carrico,  20. 


TO  AIY  UNIFORM. 


UST  an  old  black  uniform, 

Sort  of  thin  and  worn  ; 
With  the  elbows  all  gone  out. 

An  the  collar  torn, 
Just  an  old  black  uniform. 

Sure  a  sight  to  see 
I  myself  alone  can  know 

What  its  been  to  me. 


Just  an  old  black  uniform, 

Sort  o-f  tossed  aside ; 
Limp  and  rather  crumpled  up 

As  if  it's  friend  had  died  ! 
Every  corner  seems  to  look 

Lonely  and  my  hand 

Trembles  as  it  picks  it  up  

Who  can  underftand? 


LUCILE  SCA.NT.ON,  '18. 
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A  WISE  ^IISER. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  miser,  from  whom 
all  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson.  He  is  the  man, 
who  is  a  miser  of  time.  This  admirable  miser 
utilizes  the  spare  moments  of  everyday  in  such 
a  way  that  he  heaps  up  for  himself  treasures  of 
infinite  value.  He  realizes  that  time  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  God's  gifts,  since  he  dis- 
penses it  sparingly,  never  giving  more  than  one 
minute  at  a  time.  By  what  would  seem  a  paradox, 
this  agreeable  miser,  although  extremely  covetous 
of  his  time,  always  has  time  to  give.  He  has  time 
to  think.  He  has  time  to  be  kind  and  time  to 
be  helpful  to  others.  Today  the  average  man  is 
loudly  clamoring  for  time, — more  time.  He  at- 
tributes any  negligence  on  his  part  to  lack  of  it. 
He  forgets  that  it  is  not  time  which  is  to  blame ; 
but  his  own  misdirected  use  of  it.  Truly,  the 
man  who  is  miserly  with  this  precious  gift  is  to 
be  congratulated.  But  we  must  not  confuse  this 
miser  of  time  with  the  over-busy,  nervous  indi- 
vidual who  flurries  madly  about  in  a  desire  to  be 
doing  something.  On  the  contrary  this  wise  and 
fortunate  miser  is  quiet  and  thoughtful,  getting 
out  of  time  all  that  it  offers  to  him.  We  might 
put  his  wisdom  in  the  form  of  a  Beatitude, 
"Blessed  is  the  man  who  is  a  miser  of  time." 

M.XKV  McDoUG.XL,  '18. 


A  PLEA  1-OR  DAY  LIGHT. 

In  this  age  of  scientific  advance  we  are  wont 
to  overlook  the  great  elementary  forces  of  nature. 
The  invention  of  rational  bipeds  have  superseded 
them.  Our  leading  luminary  is  now  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  the  fanciful.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  work-a-day  world  and  has  become  a 
subject  suited  only  to  the  facile  pen  of  the  poets. 


For  centuries  the  dazzling  orb  has  risen  and  set 
almost,  it  would  seem,  at  man's  bidding.  When  he 
longed  for  the  pleasant  hearth  of  a  winter  even- 
ing it  set  betimes,  and  when  he  revelled  in  the 
mellow  days  of  June  it  continued  to  shed  its  soft, 
warm  radiance,  imtil  the  hour  grew  late.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Prometheus  pillaged  heaven. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  all  was  changed.  Men 
mistook  the  false  light  for  the  true.  Like  the 
Israelites  they  worshipped  a  golden  calf  and  in- 
stead of  the  sun  being  the  regulator  of  their  lives 
they  were  guided  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  electric 
lights,  which  pierced  the  blackness  that  was 
night.  That  era  is  fast  disappearing.  There  is 
a  war  across  the  seas,  which  men  say  is  a  war  of 
science.  Electricity,  as  a  dutiful  child  of  science, 
must  lend  her  aid.  Our  broad  white  ways  are 
doomed  to  dissolution  and  the  frightful  signs  that 
disfigure  our  cities,  will  be  no  more.  Men  will 
once  more  walk  in  the  light  of  day.  The  sun 
will  again  brighten  the  ways  of  men  with  its 
genial  warmth. 


ON  CRITICS— IN  PARTICUL.\R. 

She  sits  in  state, — a  judge  passing  sentence 
upon  our  feeble  efforts.  Calmly  she  removes 
from  the  pile  before  her  a  manuscript,  unfolds 
it  deliberately,  and  reads.  Swiftly  the  various 
emotions  flash  across  her  countenance.  The 
lips  straighten  themselves  into  a  firm  line, 
a  frown  appears  between  her  brows.  Suddenly 
like  veritable  question  marks  her  eye-brows  raise, 
an  expression  of  shocked  surprise  covers  her  fea- 
tures. Shaking  her  head  vehemently  she  siezes  a 
blue  pencil  and  ruthlessly  begins  her  work  of  mu- 
tilation. She  reads  on,  pencil  poised.  She  bites 
her  lips,  makes  a  move  to  write,  thinks  better  of 
it,  and  continues.  Again  her  brows  fly  up,  this 
time  in  pleased  interest — and  slowly  she  smdes, 
then  chuckles  softly  to  herself,  thnnving  her  head 
slightly  backward  with  a  fascinating  little  shrug 
of  her  shoulders  that  betokens  a])prcciation.  The 
serious  mood  is  on  her  again  :  her  eyes  scan  the 
lines,  piercing  the  very  souls  of  the  words ;  occa- 
sionally she  glances  up,  thoughtfully  weighing- 
some  phrase,  then  comes  the  pencil.  She  sighs;  if 
sighs  could  speak  these  sighs  would  tell  volumes. 
At  length  the  end  is  reached,  gradually  she  folds 
the  theme,  her  eyes  narrowed,  her  lips  com- 
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pressed — slic  seems  to  be  weighing  some  mighty 
question,  jngghng  it  back  and  forth.  Balancing 
and  finally  deciding,  she  makes  a  nnplerious  sign 
below  the  name.  The  magic  "( )pen  Sesame"  or 
"beyond  the  ])ale"  of  literary  ability. 


KILL- JOY. 

()f  all  necessities,  the  greatest  joy-killer  and 
the  most  exasperating  nuisance  is  my  alarm 
clock.  At  six-thirty  A.  m.,  every  day  of  every 
week  of  every  month  for  nine  months  out  of  my 
every  school-year,  I  used  to  ue  called  from 
Dreamland  by  his  unmusical  and  monotonous 
"ding-a-ling-Iing,"  with  its  disgusting  exactness. 
It  always  seemed  as  though  my  weary  head  had 
just  touched  the  pillow  when  Kill-joy,  on  the 
dresser,  would  begin  his  tantalizing  tune.  My 
pillow  would  tempt  me  this  way,  "Oh,  stay 
where  it  is  nice  and  warm  ;"  and  Kill-joy  would 
tease,  "I  won't  shut  up  till  you  make  me."  The 
latter  would  invariably  win  out ;  for  rather  than 
endure  the  noise,  I  would  jump  out  in  the  cold 
and  turn  him  ofif.  Now,  electrics  take  his  place. 
Since  I  need  not  get  up  to  stop  these,  I  lie  in  bed ; 
and  later,  as  a  result  of  my  tardiness,  I  have  to 
listen  to  something  I  cannot  stop.  I  have  decided 
i  wish  1  had  Kill-joy. 


"THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN." 

Houses,  trees,  and  roads  do  not  make  our 
world.  They  are  merely  the  accidentals  which 
enhance  the  essence  of  life.  Our  world  is  not 
measured  by  latitude  and  longitude,  nor  bounded 
by  the  soil  and  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Each  round- 
ed day,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  sinking 
in  the  west,  is  a  world  to  each  of  us;  and  of¥ers 
beauty,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  those  who  would 
find  them.  If  our  thoughts  and  power  of  obser- 
vation were  only  as  active  as  a  child's  imagina- 
tion, what  an  expansive  area  would  be  open  to 
the  seekers.  Every  plant,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant, has  a  purpose,  and  if  permitted  will  ful- 
fill its  object  in  life.  We,  also,  are  plants,  in 
God's  garden,  and  should  bloom  for  the  glory  of 
our  Gardener.  WHiat  are  we  living  for,  seeking 
for,  daily,  if  not  for  the  attainment  of  perfect 
happiness?    lUit  perfect  happiness,  which  is  ulti- 


mate Good,  can  only  be  fcnnid  in  perfect  knowl- 
edge, aiid  although  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
mortals  to  attain  all  knowledge,  we  can,  at  least, 
strive  toward  the  highest  possible  understanding. 
If  we  ourselves  are  not  accustomed  to  the  Beau- 
tiful in  our  thoughts  and  ideals,  then  it  will  be  in- 
possible  to  recognize  it  in  the  life  about  us  and 
we  will  confuse  the  purpose  of  living. 


OX  THE  EN'JOYMEXT  OF  PLEASANT  PLACES. 

It  is  not  an  ea.sy  thing  to  get  all  the  good  out 
of  pleasant  places.  Each  side  we  look  at  pre- 
sents an  aspect  more  beautiful  than  the  others. 
Such  a  ]5leasant  place  is  home.  A  particular 
writer  has  termed  home  as  the  "expression  of 
love."  This  love  is  nourished  and  cared  for  by 
mother.  She  in  turn  implants  it  in  her  children. 
Day  by  day  we  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  of 
seeing  love  more  favorably.  We  learn  to  be  con- 
tent at  home.  We  learn  to  come  there  in  the 
right  spirit.  Our  thoughts  become  more  cheery 
and  gay,  as  we  come  from  the  unpleasant  to  the 
enjoyment  of  home. 

Our  thoughts  of  this  enjoyment  are  not  any 
more  aflr'ected  by  home  than  is  home  by  our 
thoughts.  We  are  part  of  it,  just  as  "two  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other." 
I  know  there  are  times  when  we  feel  as  though 
we  do  not  see  any  of  the  joy  in  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, but  if  we  were  let  alone  and  given 
plenty  of  time,  we  should  realize  all  kinds  of 
new  things  and  beauties.  We  would  be  one  tone 
of  the  harmonious  chord,  we  would  forget  to  a 
certain  extent  the  inferior  loneliness  of  other 
places.  Some  places  rarely  have  sunlight,  flowers, 
trees,  and  in  truth,  nature  is  lacking.  Without 
this  no  one  lives.  What  a  bright  color  home 
spreads  over  the  world ! 

I  remember  a  chaplain  who  gave  a  lecture  at 
St.  Mary's  said  that  the  noble  soldier  boys  dying 
or.  the  battle  field  would  first  speak  of  home  and 
niother.     He  thought  of  only  the  pleasant  things. 

And  your  tired,  worn-out  city  boy, 
Comes  back  for  a  tarte  of  childhood's  joy, 
At  a  turn  of  the  road  I  shall  see  your  face. 
Framed  by  the  doorway,  that  magic  place  ! 

Home  is  like  one  big  circle  made  up  of  Father, 
Mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  with  love  as  its 
center  which  throws  out  enjoyment  to  all  places. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 
Till-:  SPIKES  OF  OXFORD  BY  \V.  M.  LETTS. 

The  (lay  of  the  poetess  and  the  authoress  in 
the  development  of  modern  literature  has  happily 
])assed.  \\'onien  who  write  poetry  today  are  poets 
who  make  their  sex  an  asset  to  their  writing,  not 
an  ajxilogy  for  it,  and  who  send  their  good,  brave 
songs  to  fare  forth  on  the  ways  of  the  world, 
rather  than  sequester  them  in  some  sheltered 
Cranford  of  the  book  shelves.  Winifred  A^T. 
Letts  is  such  a  writer.  Lovers  of  poetry  have 
been  delighted  with  her  work  for  a  number  of 
years  but  her  Spires  of  Oxford  has  made  her  a 
conspicuous  figure  and  established  her  as  one  of 
the  poets  of  the  war.  This  poem  has  been  called 
one  of  the  most  perfect  poetical  expressions  that 
the  war  has  brought  forth ;  it  is  the  title  poem  of 
a  volume  appropriately  divided  into  Poems  of 
the  War.  Ad  IMortuum,  and  Aliscellanea.  Miss 
Letts  writes  of  the  war  with  strength,  poignancy 
and  faith,  her  sonnets  to  death  are  intense  in  their 
autobiography  and  inimitably  womanly  in  their 
tenderness.  One  reads  the  Miscellanea  with 
delighted  surprise  at  their  delicacy  of  religious 
feeling  and  wondering  surprise  that  their  author 
is  not  a  Catholic.  Among  the  poems  Hallowe'en, 
1914,  The  Winds  at  Bethlehem,  The  Wish,  The 
Page's  Song  of  the  Happy  Lady,  and  Angelic 
service  may  be  mentioned  as  unusual  in  various 
ways,  ahhough  almost  every  poem  in  the  volume 
touches  the  reader  to  sympathy  and  the  critic  to 

PJ'^lS^-  [E.  P.  DUTTO.N-  &  Co.] 


LECTURES. 

Whether  it  is  considered  from  an  historical, 
rhetorical,  philosophical  or  literary  point  of  view, 
the  lecture  on  Patriotism  of  American  Catholics, 
delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  December  14,  by  the 
]<ev.  H.  Hengell,  Chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Logically 
thought  out,  the  lecture  forcefully  presented  first, 
the  reasons  underlying  Catholic  patriotism,  sec- 
ondly, the  false  theories  put  forward  by  those 
not  of  the  household  of  the  Faith,  to  account  for 
this  patriotism  of  Catholics,  and  la.stly  the  mis- 
conceptions existing  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  toward  the  State.  He  made  plain 
that  many  fundamental  tenets  of  Catholic  Doc- 
trine carried  out  in  practice  by  the  Catholics  of 


America  are  of  incalculable  help  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  which  teachings 
are:  obedience  to  just  authority,  and  the  sacred- 
ness,  inviolability  and  honesty  of  marriage,  which 
safeguards  the  home — the  root  of  patriotism.  He 
recalled  how  active  a  part  Catholics  took  in  the 
discovery  of  this  country,  in  the  establishment 
and  preservation  of  our  nation  and  how  they 
now  rally  to  its  call  in  the  hour  of  need  "Bigotry 
grows  weak  in  times  of  war,  when  confronted  bv 
faith."  In  concluding  his  tribute  to  Catholic 
support  of  Democracy  and  righteous  laws.  Father 
Hengel  said,  "their  blood  is  as  red,  their  skin  is 
as  white  and  their  veins  are  as  blue  as  the  flag." 

-1^  ¥  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  13,  the  students 
of  St.  Alary's  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Ross  Crane  of  the  Chicago  Art  Listitute  in  a 
lecture  on  "Contemporary  American  Artists." 
Mr.  Crane  brought  with  him  some  twenty  paint- 
ings of  modern  artists,  the  intimate,  personal 
criticism  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  lecture. 

It  was  the  third  time  Mr.  Crane  had  appeared 
before  a  St.  Mary's  audience,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment expressed  when  a  slight  accident  prevented 
his  famous  Cartoon  exhibition  in  the  evening,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion afforded  by  his  talks. 


EXPRESSION  RECIT.AL. 

The  second  Recital  by  the  members  of  St. 
Mary's  Department  of  Expression  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  December  IL  ( )n  the  occasion 
of  their  first  appearance,  the  young  ladies  proved 
their  dramatic  talent,  while  the  later  program 
was  made  up  entirely  of  readings.  So  interesting 
in  selection  and  delivery  were  the  individual  num- 
bers that  a  decision  as  to  excellence  would  test 
the  powers  of  a  well-tried  critic. 

Justly  did  the  great  Emerson  commend  the  ac- 
complishment of  reading,  and  his  praise  found 
echo  in  the  audience  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
the  Recital.  prcx;r.am. 

The  Busybody  -  -  -  -  Dorothy  Hayes 
Scene  from  "The  Leopard  Spot 3"  -  Esthkr  Carrico 
Scene  from  "Seventeen"        -       -       -  Marik  AIarti.nf 
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Scene  from  "I'xniglit  and  Paid  For"     -    Ruth  ISkatty 

The  Angel  of  the  Wheatfiekl  -  Elizahkth  McDoucai, 

\t>u\\  lietter  Ask  Me  )  tm       \  n 

,     ,         ,  r-       -       May  A(;nks  Iiii.lkkk 

Looks  and  ]t,yes  ) 

Lucile  Gets  Ready  for  a  Dance  -  Hklen  O'Mallky 
Ain't  Goin'  to  Cry  No  More  -  -  Cecelia  Kelly 
A  Facinatin'  Man  -  -  -  Katherine  Schmalzrikd 
Scene  from  "The  Climax"    -       -       LoRf:TTA  McGuike 

Laura  St.  Anne  Keller,  Director. 


ATHLETIC  EXIIIP.ITIOX  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  12,  the  AtlTletic 
Department  of  St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy, 
Notre  Dame,  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
exercises  practiced  during  the  class  drills  of  the 
semester.  Great  interest  in  gymnastics  has  been 
created  in  the  department,  due  to  the  efficient  and 
earnest  supervision  of  the  director,  Margaret 
Gavin.  Last  night's  performance  clearly  demon- 
strated the  possible  feats  attainable  by  young 
women  together  with  the  benefits  of  physical 
development  for  them. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  marching  and 
nnniing  exercise  by  the  Academics, — a  drill  which 
might  well  challenge  the  work  of  the  present  day 
camps.  The  victory  for  the  Collegians  was  scored 
in  High  Jumping  by  Margaret  Meredith  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  whose  record  was  4  ft.  6  in. 
She  was  closely  followed  by  Cecelia  Kelly  of  \'al- 
paraiso,  Ind.,  and  Mona  Keown  of  New  York, 
both  reaching  the  height  of  4  ft.  4  in. 

I'RC.'CRAM   OF  E.XERCISES. 

Dumb  Bells— Drill  10:00  O'clock  Classes 

(  War  Dance  \ 
John  Brown's  Indians.  -<   5;hQo'{"|^„        Y  The  Minims 

'   Swimming  ) 

Swedish  Free  Standing — Exercises  

 11  :00  and  4:30  Classes 

Games — Relay  Race.  Arch  and  Stride  Ball  

 Minim  and  Preparatory  Classes 

Indian  Chih— Drill  10:00  O'clock  Class 

Dance  of  the  Larks  Minims 

Marching  and  Running  Academics 

Sailors'  Hornpipe  Preparatory  Class 

.\pparatus — Ladder.  Bar,  Rings.  Jumping.  ..  Department 


GLEANINGS. 

I'oinsettias  of  St.  Mary's  own  growing  were  the 
sole  decoration  at  Midnight  Mass  and  they  made 
brilliant  show  on  the  white  marble  Altars  amid 
the  many  wax  lights. 

Loyal,  i)atriotic  always,  Santa  Claus  joined  the 
"less"  advocates  and  gave  us  a  "snowless"  Christ- 
mas— conservation  of  coal  (?)  Double-headed 
Janus  seems  trying  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so 
is  giving  us  twice  the  number  of  flakes. 

"A  War  Talk"  by  the  Honorable  Max  Pam  is 
announced  for  the  January  LS  meeting  of  the  St. 
Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  recent  guests  at  St.  Mary's  was  the 
Rev.  John  Mulvey,  Chaplain  at  Cam'p  Custer, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Before  enlisting,  heather 
]\lulvey  was  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Alma, 
Michigan,  and  his  visit  here  was  to  a  former 
parishioner,  now  a  student  at  St.  Mary's.  Father 
Mulvey  expects  to  leave  for  France  at  an  early 
date. 

Acting  in  accord  with  the  appeal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  St.  Mary's  observes  Tuesday 
as  "Meatless"  and  Wednesday  as  "Wheatless" 
Day.  Beginning  with  November  13,  a  whole- 
some meal  without  meat  was  provided.  On 
Wednesday  delicious  muffins  of  bran-flour  served 
at  breakfast  were  pronounced  quite  appetising 
and  satisfying.  Since  all  Fridays  and  some  other 
clays  as  well,  are  "Meatless  Days,"  St.  Mary's 
feels  it  is  doing  its  share  in  conserving  food. 

Two  cars  of  coal,  booked  for  St.  Mary's, 
passed  through  our  grounds  and  on  to  a  training 
camp.  We  are  glad  the  soldier  boys  had  a  "hot 
time"  sooner  than  they  had  anticipated. 

Calls  just  long  enough  to  extend  Yule-tide 
greetings  were  made  by  Mesdames  Angela  Dil- 
Icn  Connor,  Jerome  Crowley,  Parnell  Egan, 
Joseph  DeLorenzi,  James  Curry ;  the  Misses  W. 
Cooney,  Geraldine  Fleming,  Margaret  Halligan, 
Mildred  Crull,  ^largaret,  Angela,  and  Anne-Dil- 
li  n  Connor,  Martina  Smith,  Mary  Deur,  Alice 
Harrington. 

Two  former  students  of  St.  Mary's  are  among 
the  Christmas  brides :  Miss  Cecelia  Hopfinger, 
now  Mrs.  William  A.  Fish  of  Boston  and  Amelia 
]\Ionnig  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  who  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  came  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Ray  Morrow 
of  the  Engineers  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  Alma 
Mater  asks  everv  blessing  on  their  future  lives. 
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The  following  Holiday  A'otcs  are  a  contribu- 
tion front  the  Misses  Claudia  Redmond,  Eliaa- 
bcth  McDougal  and  Maria  Fletcher: 

TABLES  TURNED. 


Scene  I.    Student's  Room  at  St.  Mary's. 


Enter  Kathleen  {telegram  in  hand). 

Kathleen — -Stay  here  for  Christmas,  never  ! 

I'll  elope  first.  Not  /;ee  Mother  and  Dad  and — Bob. 
O  Bob!  I  just  know  he'll  be  home  on  furlough  and 
Eleanor  Greene  has  a  new  set  of  furs.  And  Bob  does 
dote  on  stunning  clothes.  The  hateful  thing!  I'm  sure 
she  likes  Bob.  Stay  here  for  Christmas?  O,  I'll  die! 
(Drops  head  on  desk  and  sobs). 

Enter  Jane — 

Jane — Why,  what's  the  matter,  Katty  dear,  some  one 
dead  ? 

K. —  (between  sobs)  No;  won;e  than  that.  I  have  to 
spend  the  holidays,  three  unending  weeks  of  them,  here 
at  St.  Mary's.    O,  I  think  it's  cruel ! 

Jane — Impossible!    O  you  poor  darling! 

K.^thleen — Yes,  father  says  the  train  service  is  too 
poor.  I  would  surely  be  snow  bound  out  in  the  moun- 
tain passes.  O  what  did  they  ever  send  me  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  place  for,  anyway? 

Enter  girls. 

Betty — Where  you  all  been  keeping  yourselves?  I've 
been  huntin'  some  one  to  help  me  pack. 

Jane — O  girk  !  the  awf  ullest  thing  has  happened. 


Dot — (turning  pale)  Don't  tell  me  Sister's  discov- 
ered something? 

Kathleen — (more  resigned)  O,  it's  nothing;  only 
my  Christmas  is  spoiled.  Dad's  afraid  to  let  his  darling 
travel  alone.  They  always  forget  I'm  eighteen.  But 
that's  my  luck.  Got  caught  skiving  clatses  twice  today: 
ran  into  the  "pre"  with  an  armful  of  Seniors  collations, 
lost  Bob's  frat  pin  and  now — 

Marie — (Innocently)  Maybe  Kathleen,  that's  just 
punishment  for  your  sins. 

Dot — O,  you're  always  talking  theology. 

Patsy — Never  mind,  pet;  we'll  all  write  often  and 
send  you  presents  and  everything.  Cheer  up ;  it's  no  use 
to  be  glum.  I'm  certain  you'll  have  one  grand  time 
right  here  at  St.  Mary's. 

Marie — And  think  Kathleen,  of  all  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages you'll  have — midnight  Mass  and — 

Jane — (shivering)  O,  think,  the  poor  thing  will  have 
to  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock; 

Patsy — Well,  what's  the  dif?  you  probably  won't  be 
in  bed  by  that  time  yourselves.  There  go  those  elec- 
trics.   Cheer  up  Kat. 

Curtain. 


Scene  II — Three  zi'eeks  later. 
(Recreation  Room  at  St.  Mary's) 


Kathleen — (bright,  merry)  O  girls,  it's  good  to  have 
you  back  again ;  but  I've  been  having  the  most  won- 
derful time  ever.  Bob  wrote  every  day;  he  never  did 
that  before  and  he  never  even  mentioned  Eleanor.  My 
box  was  sublime.  We  saw  the  best  show — Old  Lady 
No.  31,  and  some  of  the  best  movies ;  and  we  were  enter- 
tained at  N.  D.  U.,  went  through  the  new  Library,  and 
the  Cafeteria,  more  fun  ! 

Jane — (peevish)  O  Kat,  stop  rattlin' ;  my  head's  kill- 
ing me. 

Kathleen — And  we  went  to  Niles  three  timas.  Had 
the  most  wonderful  dinner  party.  Oyster  cocktail, 
candle  salad  and  everything.  O  yes,  we  learned  how 
to  bowl,  and — 

Betty — O,  I  wish  I  were  home  again  ;  and  ugh,  its  so 
cold  here  up  north. 

Marie — Did  you  go  to  the  midnight  Mass,  Kathleen? 


Kathleen — Yes,  Pet,  it  was  beautiful  and  right  after 
Mass  we  went  to  the  refectory.  Imagine  girls,  a  mid- 
night spread  with  the  prefect.  But  girls,  the  crowning 
glory  of  all  was  the  dance ;  the  orchestra  de  Lu.xe  was 
the  best  yet  at  St.  Mary's.  And  this  morning  we  had 
the  grandest  surprise, — a  sleigh  ride,  we  almost  froze  to 
death,  but  that  did  not  bother  us. 

Patsy — O,  how  I  longed  for  the  peace  and  cjuiet  of 
old  St.  Mary's.    I  wonder  if  Sister  A.  is  in. 

Jane — It  scenes  to  me  Father  and  Mother  are  getting 
more  strict  with  me  every  year.  And  girls,  I  simply 
ruined  all  my  clothes. 

Dot — Horrors — those  electrics  again. 

(Exit  all  except  Kathleen) 

Kathleen — (sighing  contentedly  to  herself  in  the 
glass)  Well,  Kathleen,  me  darlin',  seems  to  me  you're 
the  happiest  one  of  all  and  you  don't  look  such  a  wreck 
either.    But  you  isee,  my  child,  that's  just  your  luck. 
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'flic  liollv  of  ^'nlctidc  was  miiii^'lcd  witli  nic 
when  news  of  the  death  of  Alethaire  Simms 
reached  St.  Mary's.  We  picture  the  "homesick 
Httle  Kentuckian"  who  came  to  us  in  September, 
and  in  contrast,  the  happy  comrade-loving  girl 
who  had  endeared  herself  to  teachers  and  com- 
panions, leaving  for  the  holidays. 

\Vc  shall  miss  her  sadly,  but  know  that  it  was 
in  love  that  the  Master  has  taken  Alethaire  in 
the  days  of  joyous  innocence  from  the  ills  of  life. 
( )n  January  19,  Recpiiem  Mass  will  be  ofYered  in 
the  college  Chapel,  at  which  the  Children  of  Mary 
will  assist  and  receive  Holy  Communion  for  the 


repose  of  her  soul.  The  Chimes  extends  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  bereaved  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  15.  F.  .Simms  and  relatives  to  whom  death 
lias  brought  a  double  sorrow. 

+ 

With  a  motherly  tenderness  St.  Mary's  offers 
loving  sympathy  to  Nettie  McGarry-Collopy  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  F.  C.  Collopy  of 
Chicago,  to  Marion  and  Kathleen  Tyler  of 
Clidding,  Wisconsin,  on  the  loss  of  their  grand- 
mother, and  to  Pauline  Doherty  of  Flint,  Mich., 
the  news  of  whose  father's  sudden  death  has  just 
reached  us. 


RELIGIOUS  RECEPTION  AT  ST.  MARY'.S. 
January  1,  1918. 


A  band  of  fourteen  young  ladies  received  the 
Holy  Habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  in  the 
community  chapel  of  Loreto  on  New  Year's 
nKjrning  at  eight-thirty  o'clock.  The  Right  Rev- 
erend H.  J.  Alerding  of  Fort  Wayne  officiated 
and  before  conferring  the  religious  habit,  spoke 
to  the  white  robed  aspirants  on  the  text,  "Thy 
Will  be  done."  With  touching  simplicity  and 
earnestness  the  bishop  emphasized  the  divinely 
appointed  mission  of  suffering  in  the  world  and 
congratulated  the  young  ladies  on  their  privilege 
of  entering  a  life,  which,  far  from  excluding  suf- 
fering and  trials,  exalts  and  consecrates  them, 
under  the  standard  of  Holy  Cross  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  this 
reception  from  the  fact  that  five  of  the  band  are 
St.  Mary's  students,  two  of  them  College  gradu- 
ates and  one  represents  the  fourth  generation  of 
her  family  connected  with  the  Sisters  of  Holy 
Cross. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremonies  of  Reception 
Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop.  In 
the  Sanctuary  were :  The  Revs.  Joseph  Galla- 
gher, Assistant  Priest;  Thomas  Irving,  C.  S.  C, 
and  Thomas  Conroy  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
Deacons  of  Honor ;  Fred.  Connor,  Deacon  of  the 
Mass;  Wesley  Donahue,  C.  S.  C,  Subdeacon, 
and  William  R.  Connor,  Master  of  Ceremonies ; 
The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C.  Pro- 
vincial ;  the  Rev.  J.  French,  D.  J.  Spillard,  A.  B. 
O'Neill,   Thomas    \'agnier,   J.  Cavanaugh,  M. 


Schumacher,  M.  Quinlan,  B.  Ill,  J.  O'Rourke,  L. 
Carrico,  C.  Hagerty,  E.  Burke,  T.  Burke,  Wni. 
Bolger,  P.  Hagerty,  J.  Boyle,  R.  Collentine,  P. 
Mulloy,  C.  Doremus,  W.  Corcoran,  of  Notre 
Dame  University  and  Rev.  Charles  Buddy  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

The  following  are  the  new-received  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross : 

Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Miss  Catherine  Craven,  New 
Orleans,  La. :  Sister  Mary  Matilda,  Miss  Genevieve 
Bievenour,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Sitter  M.  Rose  Elizabeth, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Havican,  Homestead,  Pa. ;  Sister  Leo 
Maria,  -  Miss  Mary  Will,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Sister  M. 
Helen  Frances,  Miss  Mary  Crehan,  Anderson,  Ind. ; 
Sister  Mary  Laurita,  Miss  Loretta  Slattery,  Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. ;  Siirter  M.  Cecilia  Patrice,  Miss  Cecilia  Hag- 
erty, South  Bend ;  Sister  M.  Clara  Inez,  Miss  Clara 
Dolan,  Roodhouse,  111.;  Sister  Mary  Angela,  Miss 
Mildred  Connor,  Wilmington,  III. ;  Sister  Mary  De- 
Pazzi,  Miss  Myrtle  Currier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Sister 
Maria  Benedicta,  Miss  Clementine  Deur,  Missouri  Val- 
ley, Iowa;  Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  Mi;s  Lillian  Buddy, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Sister  M.  Anna  Therese,  Miss  Teresa 
Perdue,  Patterson,  Calif.:  Sister  Mary  Columcill,  Miss 
Ellen  Murray,  Co.  Claire,  Ireland. 

On  December  10,  at  the  close  of  their  Novice- 
ship,  the  following  Sisters  were  admitted  to 
I'^irst  \"ows : 

Sister  M.  Leonita,  Sister  M.  Rosella,  Sister  M.  .'Xnna 
Regina,  Sister  M.  Archangel,  Siister  M.  Annunciation, 
Sister  Elisa  Maria,  Sister  Maria  Luisa,  Sister  M.  Car- 
niencita,  Sister  M.  Angelista,  Sister  M.  Amadeo,  Sister 
M.  Loretella,  Sister  M.  Genoveva,  Sister  M.  Liguorius, 
Sister  M.  Luciana,  Sister  M.  Martialis. 


sterling;  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
SterllnK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cult  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BEND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Dfllee  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Of  p.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  ts  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &  HiElALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner  Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  5513 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service : 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  .  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eyc.  METRY -to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS.  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg. 


Peraonal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR.  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.   Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Stm, 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflts. 

meats'  Albs,  Prieata'  Sappliea, 

Blrettaa,  Rabbia,  etc..  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufac'uring  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phon 


Office 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


R^u.„...  Home  570 
Residence  g^,,  35^, 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Coraer  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend, 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RuiDtHCB 

Bell  Phone  IK 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BBND.  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg..    Washington  At 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite.  6th  floor. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  8ta. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


nporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtziins 

B  make  and  ke«p  la  stock  everx  dasa 
•f  Kooda  required  by  dlflereat 
Rellvlooa  Commoaltlea. 


nry  C.  Durand,    David  C.  Bradlej, 
Calrin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Knspet. 


Eatabltshed  1861 

^urand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Liake.  Union  and  SJasle  St*. 
CHICAGO 


Dae  Phone  6392       Bell  Phone  892 

rhe  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  GL,  Mgr. 
i  Waahdngton  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Evenrthing  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 

Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

26  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candiet  sold  here  exclusivel};. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


Horn*  Phone.  6«*4.        BeU  Phone,  8S«. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER, 


Un  BAST  JBPPBRSOIf  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Ideal  Catbolle  Pablcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria' 

A  Catbolle  Uaeaatne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Good 
Readlns  by  tbe  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  Ave  new  subscribers.  Porelgm  sub- 
scriptions, $8,  or  12  shllUngrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notx«  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  9.  A. 
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Eversrthing  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  1. 

Tbe  Noiseless  Ronto 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Hartison  SI  15     Automatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Ccn'l  Pass.  Agt. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Managar. 
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Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nanta  and  Plllown  at 

Mrs.  M  A.  Fralick's 

in  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  802 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Hollings  worth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economlei 
for  use  In  preparing  meala  or  dalat 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hei 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electri 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Elstablished  I8( 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beam, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  t'o  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,        -  -       Notre  Dtme,  Indiana 
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Chartert-il 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics.  iModern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Hiijtory,  Journalism,  Library, 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  P)Usirfess  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALCGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  Room 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $L00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in   our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


E.  L..  HASiLER,         F.  R.  MONAWECK, 
President  Managfir 

E.  L  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices— 
 : . . .  .  25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plpted,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4S77 

Scapuliaj  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .15 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  jewels 
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OUR  INSPIRATION. 


ASHINGTON,  O  Father  brave, 

Hear  while  France,  the  gallant,  cheers 
Sons  of  thine,  who  go  to  save, 
Freedom    from   despotic  fears. 


Valiant  Lafayette,  our  friend, 
Loyal,  constant,  ever  true. 

To  thy  brothers,  see,  we  send. 
Sons  of  our  red,  white,  and  blue. 


Children  of  our  Mother,  great 
Join  our  hands  against  harsh  might, 

Join  our  hearts  to  build  a  state 
Unto  Peace  and  Love  and  Right. 


Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 


CHIMES  ARE  SWEET    WHEN   THE   METAL   FS  SOUND 
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TO  SIMEON. 

THE  (lawn  thou  waitest  for  is  not  the  morrow, 
The  Light  thine  eyes  shall  see  is  not  the  sun ; 
Part  of  thy  soul's  long  patience  I  would  borrow ; 
Peace  and  the  Holy  One, 
Whom  to  behold  thy  lifetime  promiseth, 


ST.  TERESA  AND  FEMINISM. 


"1  EMINISM  is  generally  misunderstood  to  be 
Jf  many  things ;  it  is  defined  to  be  woman's 
J  expression  of  herself  outside  her  home,  and 
the  exertion  of  her  influence  apart  from  her 
family  and  immediate  friends.  Nothing  is  com- 
tnoner  than  to  suppose  that  today  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  woman  is  at  last 
attempting  to  establish  her  influence  which,  as 
the  equal  of  man,  has  long  been  denied  her. 

Such  a  movement  is  always  the  result  of  abuses 
caused  by  economic  revolutions  in  the  social  sys- 
tem, giving  rise  to  popular  ideas  on  some  appar- 
ently new  subject.  Today  the  great  social  crisis 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  fem- 
inism. The  modern  rise  of  feminism  traces  its 
origin  to  English  aristocracy.  In  England,  while 
men  are  busy  at  war,  women  are  left  at  home  on 
their  father's  hands  ;  the  fathers  must  do  some- 
thing to  get  them  off.  The  women  realizing  this 
take  the  only  alternative,  to  do  something  whereby 
they  can  demonstrate  their  independence.  Fur- 
ther to  maintain  their  independence  and  to  prove 
their  equality  with  men,  they  demand  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  man's  field  of  work  in  the  world.  So- 
called  Feminism  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, and  has  recurred  in  cycles  about  three 
centuries  apart,  represented  by  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
present  day.  During  the  intervening  centuries  the 
negative  phases  of  feminism  occurred  and  the 
domestic  woman  reasserted  herself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, during  the  positive  stages  of  feminism,  that 
we  hear  most  about  her  influence  and  education 
in  the  world's  history. 

The  most  typical  phase  of  the  woman  move- 


ment in  history  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Women  became  distinguished  for 
scholarship  throughout  all  Europe.  The  New 
Learning  became  the  center  of  intellectual  inter- 
est. Women  were  precocious  and  applied  them- 
selves to  their  studies,  and  not  only  that,  it  was 
they  who  insisted  on  the  building  and  decorating 
of  fine  houses,  which  indicated  that  one  phase  of 
civilization  at  least,  was  the  result  of  educated 
women.  In  all  things  women  was  afl'orded  every 
opportunity  of  development  and  she  took  them 
with  great  success.  The  very  flower  of  this  age 
of  intellectual  women  was  St.  Teresa,  the  Car- 
melite nun  of  Avila. 

St.  Teresa,  called  by  ecclesiastics  the  Spanish 
Doctor  of  the  Church  was  born  in  Avila  in  Old 
Castille  on  March  twenty-eighth,  fifteen  hundred 
fifteen.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  saintly  father 
and  a  tender  mother.  After  her  mother's  death 
when  the  saint  was  but  a  child  she  was  sent  to 
receive  her  education  at  the  Augustinian  Convent 
at  Avila  where  she  remained  for  eight  months, 
when  ill-health  forced  her  to  leave.  The  follow- 
ing few  years  she  spent  with  her  relatives  and. 
it  was  during  this  time  that  she  realized  God  was 
calling  her  to  Himself,  but  she  was  not  willing 
to  listen  to  His  voice.  However,  by  degrees  her 
will  yielded  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  give  up 
the  world.  Against  her  father's  wishes  she  en- 
tered the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  Avila  where 
for  many  years  she  was  led  on  to  the  highest 
states  of  mental  prayer.  Illness  caused  her  great 
suffering,  but  visions  from  God  were  her  conso- 
lations. Among  the  visions  she  speaks  of  in  her 
"Life"  were  the  supernatural  espousals,  the  mys- 
tical marriage,  and  the  vision  of  hell.  St.  Joseph 
too,  com'forted  her  in  her  illness  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  her  great  devotion  to  the  saint 
began.  After  many  troubles  and  much  opposi- 
tion St.  Teresa  began  the  work  of  her  founda- 
tions ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  convent  of  the 
Discalced  Carmelites  of  the  Primitive  Rule  of 
St.  Joseph  at  .^vila,  where  she  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  residence.  Four  years  later  by  leave 
of  John  Baptist  Rubeo,  a  Spiritual  Director,  she 
began  to  found  other  convents  of  nuns  and  friars, 
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and  slic  always  found  souls  to  espouse  the  primi- 
tive austerities  of  Carmel  which  she  has  estab- 
lished. 

Lhider  divine  guidance  St.  Teresa  continued 
her  work,  though  in  many  cases  she  was  opposed 
even  by  her  superiors  and  spiritual  advisors  who 
failed  to  understand  her  mission.  Ikit  the  saint 
confident  that  God  was  directing  her  never 
swerved  from  her  purpose.  After  many  years  of 
severe  trials  and  labors  she  died  at  Alba  de 
Tormes  on  the  4th  of  October,  1582.  She  was 
canonized  in  1602  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  Her 
feast  is  celebrated  on  October  15th. 

From  the  account  of  her  Life  which  she  wrote 
under  the  direction  of  her  spiritual  superiors  we 
have  the  key  note  to  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  this  great  saint.  Bearing  in  mind  the  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  Feminism  as  traced  through  the 
days  of  Greece  and  Ron^e  to  the  Renaissance 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  that  it  reached 
its  height  and  glory  in  the  great  Spanish  mystic, 
Teresa  of  Avila.  This  woman  whom  the  Spanish 
called  "la  madre"  is  indeed  the  exponent  of  femi- 
nine intellectuality.  Living  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Spain's  history,  when  Spanish  art,  liter- 
ature and  diplomacy  dominated  the  world,  this 
Carmelite  nun,  by  her  keen  intelligence  and  strik- 
ing virtues  won  the  most  conspicuous  place 
among  her  contemporaries  and  throughout  the 
subsequent  ages.  In  her  writings  which  rank  in 
spiritual  excellence  with  the  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Teresa  has  portrayed  every  detail 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  cooperation  with  the 
work  of  divine  grace.  She  is  the  greatest  of 
mystical  theologians.  She  tells  us  of  her  personal 
experiences  going  as  far  as  experience  has  led 
her  and  not  one  step  farther.  She  examined  her 
intense  states  of  soul  with  the  deepest  insight  and 
remarkable  analytical  powers.  With  deep  respect 
and  reverence  for  God's  work  in  her  soul,  she 
tells  us  with  humility  exactly  what  is  in  her  heart. 
In  her  simple  style  and  naturalness,  .she  embodies 
a  sublime  concept  and  a  profundity  of  doctrine 
which  has  given  her  a  unique  place  among  the 
foremost  of  Castilian  authors.  Who  has  more 
perfectly  and  adequately  developed  in  thought 
the  workings  of  the  human  soul?  Who  of 
writers  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  hid- 
den things  of  God  and  described  in  such  exquisite 
simplicity,  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  His  love  ? 
Yet  she  calls  herself  unlearned.    Her  writings 


have  influenced  all  learned  minds  and  deep  think- 
ers. To  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike  she 
has  an  universal  a])peal.  To  minds  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  she  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration,  and  to  her  men  of  all 
countries  still  feel  themselves  irresistibly  drawn. 
No  other  writer  has  so  truly  presented  the  real 
with  the  ideal,  harmony  between  the  divine  and 
the  human,  great  spiritual  gifts  with  attractive 
moral  adornments. 

Saint  Teresa,  although  a  nun  and  devoted  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  possessed  another  nature, 
ideal  and  passionate,  which  sought  expression  in 
an  active  life.  This  expression  was  that  of  the 
ideal  nun's  work  in  the  world,  the  spiritual  work 
of  a  mother.  Saint  Teresa  alone  experienced  the 
extreme  difficulties  and  hardships  which  accom- 
panied the  foundations  of  so  many  convents.  She 
has  recorded  every  obstacle  that  was  placed  be- 
fore her,  but  her  practicality  and  determination 
did  not  permit  her  to  abandon  an  undertaking 
after  it  was  begun.  She  says,  "So  far  as  I  re- 
member, I  never  refrained  from  making  a  foun- 
dation through  fear  of  trouble,  though  I  felt  a 
great  dislike  for  long  journeys ;  but  when  I  had 
once  started,  I  thought  nothing  of  them,  looking 
to  Him  in  whose  service  they  were  undertaken 
and  calling  to  mind  that  Our  Lord  would  be 
praised  and  that  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  would 
dwell  in  the  house  I  was  going  to  found."  From 
minutely  detailed  accounts  in  her  book  of  Foun- 
dations, we  have  facts  concerning  the  founding 
of  every  convent,  which  in  all  numbered  about 
thirty-two.  For  more  than  twenty  years  she 
founded  convents  and  made  reforms  until  her 
death  in  1582.  Within  her  order  she  always  en- 
couraged the  greatest  cheerfulness  among  her 
associates.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  in  her  works 
which  does  not  breathe  humor,  brightness  and 
optimism.  Virtue  she  made  an  amiable  thing  and 
sad  countenances  she  rebuked.  Above  all.  Saint 
Teresa  was  a  practical  business  woman.  She  was 
the  advance  agent  and  the  first  and  final  manager 
in  all  such  things  as  title  deeds  and  purchases, 
debts  and  legacies  as  well  as  the  current  support 
of  her  many  monasteries.  A  woman  of  immense 
positiveness  and  great  business  foresight,  em- 
bodying in  her  life  a  wondrous  duplex  inspira- 
tion wholly  miraculous,  and  of  reliable  decision 
and  good  sense  ;  Saint  Teresa  was  essentially  and 
always  "la  madre." 
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Today,  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
our  Saint  we  are  again  facing  the  same  prohlem 
which  has  waxed  and  waned  throughout  the 
centuries.  Feministic  influence  is  upon  us,  and 
women  are  again  insisting  on  having  a  part  in 
public  afTairs.  Sophisticated  feminists  purpose  to 
alter  radically  the  entire  mental  attitude  of  men 
and  women,  and  thereby  eventually  to  morlify  all 
the  long  existing  world  institutions.  It  is  both 
true  and  regrettable  that  our  present  social  condi- 
tions are  in  a  state  of  upheaval  which  threaten 
various  forms  of  degradation,  against  which  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  women  to  protest.  The 
remedy  cannot  be  discovered,  nor  a  cure  effected, 
however,  in  one  day,  and  if  modern  feminists 
would  pause  to  reflect,  to  endeavor  calmly  to 
grasp  the  intellectual  solution  of  the  problem,  in- 
stead of  hurling  assaults  at  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  marriage  and  motherhood,  they 
would  more  quickly  attain  their  desired  end.  For 
all  such  radical  movements  presuppose  changes  in 
the  very  natures  of  the  sexes,  and  this  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  absurd.  With  the  facilities  of 
education  and  expression  so  liberally  oft'ered  to 
women  of  today,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  benefit  by  them.  Education  lies  within 
her  reach  if  she  will  but  grasp  it  so  that  with  the 
weapon  of  mental  ascent  she  may  justify  her 
powers.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  women  to 
enter  the  combat  of  life  with  a  leaden  sword,  the 
old  tradition  of  helplessness  and  mental  infer- 
iority which  she  so  erroneously  recognizes  as  the 
basis  of  her  outlook.  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
every  woman  to  prove  that  nothing  is  beyond  her 
capability,  mindful  that  on  her  influence  rests  the 
foundation  of  prosperity.  Now,  if  ever,  the  fine 
type  of  womanhood  is  conspicuous  by  her  pres- 
ence. It  is  for  the  ideal  woman  to  take  a  vital 
interest  in  the  serious  problems  of  social  life  and 
by  her  wisdom  and  prudence  counteract  all  forms 


of  fanaticism  which  are  leading  the  world  to 
destruction. 

It  is  for  the  true  Christian  woman,  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  her  Faith,  and 
strengthened  by  sane  and  sound  motives,  to  view 
existing  conditions  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  for  she 
must  prove  that  her  religion  is  something  more 
than  a  Sunday  diversion,  that  is  the  very  essence 
of  life.  There  would  be  many  Teresas  today, 
for  undoubtedly  some  are  still  born,  if  they  kept 
within  their  hearts  the  pure  ideal  of  Christian 
character  pursuing  it  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  some  long  recognizable  deed.  With  Saint 
Teresa  as  her  model  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
twentieth  century  woman  will  assert  her  true 
nature,  being  free  and  yet  sweet,  finding  herself 
in  that  place  for  which  God  intended  her.  Like 
the  great  Spanish  iMystic,  such  women  too  may 
wield  their  power  and  inspire  and  influence  men, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  their  womanly  kind- 
ness, nor  with  the  least  semblance  of  mannish- 
ness. 

Psychologists  and  essayists  who  prate  so  learn- 
edly concerning  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
women, —  (I  would  like  to  mention  the  honorable 
William  Lloyd  George!)  surely  have  never  given 
any  time  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Teresa,  the  seraphic  madre ;  a  woman  who 
added  to  the  supposed  limitations  of  her  sex,  the 
further  restriction  of  religious  enclosure  and  rose, 
on  the  ladder  of  such  narrowness,  to  heights  of 
intellectuality,  influence  and  mysticism  to  which 
few  men  have  been  able  to  follow  her 

St.  Teresa  holds  the  paradoxical  position,  both 
representing  and  refuting  Feminism.  As  a  fully 
developed  and  perfected  type  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  womanhood  she  is  the  Ideal  Feminist, 
the  more  definitely  so  because  at  the  same  time 
she  stands  as  the  sane  and  splendid  Catholic 
refutation  of  feminism  in  all  of  its  mad  extremes. 

Julia  Swartz,  T7. 


TO  A  CANDLE. 

RAWN  from  the  nectar  of  summer  flowers, 

As  pure  pale  wax  by  virgin  bee, 
Crowned  by  the  light  which  is  thyself, 
A  symbol  of  the  Christ  we  sec. 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 
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TO  JOYCE  KILMER. 

lOMEHOW  he  heard  God  say,  "Let  there  be  trees," 
Somewhere  he  found  amid  his  wanderings 
The  happy,  hidden  worth  of  common  things. 
In  roofs,  in  trains,  in  fireside  mysteries,. 
In  houses,  gates  and  doors, — in  such  as  these 
He  finds  a  poet's  joy.    Of  such  he  sings; 
Our  Lady  and  a  host  of  saints  he  brings 
Into  his  home,  hii;  life,  his  minstrelsies. 

And  when,  life  done,  he  puts  his  pen  away, 
The  trees  will  ask  for  things  we  know  hot  of. 
The  while  they  "lift  their  leafy  arms  to  pray." 
The  isaints  will  sing  their  sweetest  songs  above, 
The  stars  will  fashion  him  a  radiant  crown 
To  welcome  him  to  "main  street,  heaven-town." 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


THE  GREEK  THEATRE  AS  A  MORAL  TEACHER. 


THE  drama  is  founded  on  the  great  law  of 
imitation,  and  owes  to  this  law  its  influence 
and  its  popularity.  The  drama  has  been 
recognized  always  as  a  great  positive  teacher.  It 
divides  itself  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  office 
of  both  being  to  purify,  the  one  through  fear  and 
pity,  the  other  through  laughter.  Because  the 
drama  obtained  its  first  absolute  perfection  in 
Greece,  we  might  expect  that  it  attained  also  its 
importance  as  a  moral  teacher  there.  Nor  are 
we  disappointed.  The  Greek  drama  originating 
at  the  altar  gradually  came  to  teach  all  the  lessons 
that  religion  should  teach,  reverence  for  a  Su- 
preme Being,  a  sense  of  duty,  obedience,  humil- 
ity. The  great  dramatists  of  Greece  are  four, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes. 

Through  Aeschylus  the  drama  taught  two  of 
the  fundamental  lessons  of  all  morality,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  necessity  of 
virtue.  Though  he  lived  surrounded  by  all  forms 
of  the  mythical  religion  with  which  the  fertility 
of  Greek  imagination  had  clothed  it,  yet  Aeschy- 
lus never  wavered  in  his  belief  of  the  Infinite 
Being. 

To  the  early  Greeks,  fearfully  convinced  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  that  prosperity  and  success 
aroused  the  envy  of  the  gods,  Aeschylus  taught 
its  spirit,  that  not  prosperity  itself,  but  the  inso- 
lence and  the  crime  which  excessive  riches  pro- 
duce provoke  the  vengeance  of   the  Almighty. 


He  goes  farther  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  pride 
when  he  says : 

"For  wanton  Pride  from  blossom  grows  to  fruit 
The  full  corn  in  the  ear  of  utter  woe 
And  reaps  a  tear-fraught  harvest." 

But  Aeschylus  was  above  all  a  theologian.  He 
was  not  merely  interested  in  human  things,  but 
he  made  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  morals 
and  creeds  his  earnest  study.  He  taught  that 
there  was  a  mighty  law  of  righteousness  working 
itself  out  behind  all  the  apparent  strife  among 
the  gods.   He  says  : 

"Though  the  deep  will  of  Zeus  be  hard  to  track 
Yet  doth  it  flame  and  glance 
A  beacon  in  the  dark 
Mid  clouds  of  chance." 

The  two  best  known  tragedies  of  x\eschylus  are 
the  Agamemnon  trilogy  and  Prometheus  Bound. 
The  Agamemnon  trilogy  in  spite  of  its  horror 
and  bloodshed  bears  the  powerful  moral  lesson 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  last  part  of 
the  tragedy  contains  a  direct  sound  teaching  on 
atonement  for  sin.  In  the  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance of  Orestes  the  poet  has  given  us  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
offended  Deity. 

"Prometheus  Bound"  is  the  poet's  greatest 
drama.  It  portrays  the  suffering  endured  by  Pro- 
metheus, a  god,  who,  pitying  the  helpless  ignorance 
of  man,  had  stolen  for  him  the  heavenly  fire,  and 
taught  him  the  other  elements  of  civilization.  Zeus, 
angered  at  this  defiance  of  his  will,  to  keep  him 
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in  subjection,  orders  Prometheus  to  be  bound  to 
a  clifif  in  the  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  is  to  tear 
his  vitals.  Prometheus  Bound  like  Hamlet  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some  hold 
it  to  be  the  image  of  the  struggles  and  trials  of 
humanity  against  natural  obstacles ;  others  treat 
it  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  see  in  the 
heroic  sufferer  a  symbol  of  man's  internal  strife 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  This  spectacle 
of  a  god  suffering  for  humanity  has  the  possi- 
bility of  being  an  allegory  of  the  great  fact  of 
Redemption.  The  comparison  is  easy  to  trace. 
Aeschylus  did  not  forget  to  introduce  into  the 
play  the  tenderness  of  woman's  sympathy.  The 
sea-nymphs,  like  the  holy  women  who  stood  be- 
neath the  cross  when  others  fled,  remained  to 
pity  and  console.  But  whatever  the  interpretation 
of  the  drama  may  be  the  fact  remains  that  its 
impression  is  tremendous.  Prometheus,  Hke  Don 
Quixote  and  Hamlet,  remains  in  the  mind  as  a 
symbol  of  heroic  endurance. 

Sophocles  is  the  best  exponent  of  Periclean 
Athens.  According  to  his  belief  man  needs  a 
purification  and  with  "holy  hand"  must  pour  out 
water  as  the  symbol  of  that  which  cleans  and 
renews.  Bearing  the  "olive  branches"  of  a  sup- 
pliant he  must  stand  before  the  god  Apollo,  who 
will  "deliver  him  from  the  burden  of  his  guilt." 
Passages  can  be  found  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles 
which  read  like  fragments  from  some  inspired 
writings.  Here  are  lines,  which  breathe  the  rev- 
erence and  trust  of  a  Christian  soul. 

"Speak  thou  no  word  of  pride,  nor  raise 
.A  swelling  thought  against  the  gods  on  high ; 
For  time  uplifteth,  and  time  layeth  low 
.'Ml  human  things :  and  the  great  gods  above 
.'\bhor  the  wicked  ajs  the  good  they  love. 
Be  blameless  in  all  duties  towards  the  gods ; 
For  God,  the  Father,  in  compare  with  this 
Lightly  esteemeth  all  things  else ;   and  so 
Thy  righteousness  shall  with  thee  to  the  end 
Endure,  and  follow  thee  beyond  the  grave." 

His  two  best  plays  are  Oedipus  Tyrannus  and 
the  beautiful  panegyric  of  noble  womanhood, 
Antigone.  In  Oedipus  Tyrannus  the  dramatist 
intends  to  inculcate  a  special  lesson  of  submis- 
sion of  the  human  will.  Oedipus  is  proud  and 
elated  by  his  victory  over  the  Sphinx,  and  deems 


it  unnecessary  to  listen  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  is  duly  punished  for  his  hauglitiness  at  the 
close  of  tlie  play.  Sophocles  emphasizes  the 
merit  and  blessedness  of  suft'ering.  The  miseries 
of  Oedipus  teach  him  humility  and  contentment, 
and  in  the  following"  lines  he  reverently  pleads 
for  light  and  direction. 

"Oil !  that  my  lot  may  lead  me  in  the  path  of 
holy  innocence  of  word  and  deed,  the  path  which 
august  laws  ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  em- 
]3yrean  had  their  birth  of  which  heaven  is  the 
father  alone,  neither  did  the  race  of  mortal  men 
beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  ever  put  them  to 
sleep.  The  power  of  God  is  mighty  in  them,  and 
groweth  not  old." 

Antigone  is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  drama. 
The  plot  is  simple,  but  there  is  strength  in  its 
very  simplicity.  A  decree  had  been  issued  by 
Creon,  King  of  Thebes,  forbidding  burial  to 
Polynices,  a  warrior  who  had  been  killed  while 
fighting  to  maintain  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
Thebes.  To  the  Greeks,  reverence  for  the  dead 
was  the  most  sacred  of  all -duties,  and  Creon  by 
the  exposure  of  the  body  of  Polynices  had  vio- 
lated this  first  great  law  of  humanity.  Antigone 
was  the  sister  of  Polynices,, and  considered  it  her 
duty  to  honor  the  dead  with  respectable  burial. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
Creon's  decree,  but  Antigone  faced  it  fearlessly 
because  the  happiness  of  her  brother's  soul  meant 
more  to  her  than  death.  Through  the  character 
of  Antigone,  Sophocles  has  immortalized  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  woman,  but  above  all  he  has  given  us 
the  most  powerful  plea  for  conscience  and  duty 
to  be  found  in  all  literature. 

"No  ordinance  of  man  shall  override 
The  cettled  laws  of  nature  and  of  God; 
Not  written  these  in  pages  of  a  book. 
Nor  were  they  framed  to-day,  nor  yesterday ; 
We  know  not  whence  they  are:  but  this  we  know 
That  they  from  all  eternity  have  been. 
And  shall  to  all  eternity  endure." 

Antigone  has  been  said  to.be  the  poetry  of  what 
Socrates  is  the  prose ;  she  is  in  fiction  what  he  is 
in  reality — a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Like 
the  early  Christians  who  died  for  their  faith,  both 
chose  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  both  appealed 
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from  the  law  of  the  land,  and  from  the  sentence 
of  an  earthly  judge  to  those  eternal  laws  of  jus- 
tice. The  impression  made  by  a  character  like 
Antigone  is  that  of  definite  unwavering  convic- 
tion. Sophocles'  philosophy  of  life,  profoundly 
sad  upon  one  side  but  cheerful  on  the  other,  which 
draws  lessons  of  sobriety  and  tempered  joy  from 
consideration  of  human  weaknesses,  is  truly 
(ireek.  Like  Socrates,  he  taught  the  Athenian 
youth  to  set  the  right  value  on  the  things  of  time, 
and  those  of  eternity.  To  those  who  rightly  fol- 
lowed him  he  might  have  been  "another  teacher 
unto  Christ." 

Euripides  does  not  represent  a  decadent  age  in 
Greece,  but  an  age  different  from  that  of  Aeschy- 
lus and  Sophocles.  The  change  of  Euripides  was 
towards  modern  variety  and  human  power.  His 
dramas  may  be  less  perfect  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  but  they  are  not  lacking  in  the  true 
idealism  of  life.  His  power  lies  in  his  ability  to 
depict  human  passions  and  emotions.  He  de- 
lights to  eulogize  tender  youth,  feminine  inno- 
cence and  noble  resignation.  Above  all,  he  is 
the  woman's  poet.  He  knew  her  powers  for  good 
and  for  evil ;  he  studied  deeply  all  her  tenderest 
feelings  and  most  enduring  virtues.  He  has  made 
her  the  heroine  of  his  greatest  dramas,  and  some 
of  the  heroines  of  Euripides  are  unsurpassed  in 
literature.  Undoubtedly  his  two  strongest  char- 
acters are  Medea  and  Alcestis.  Medea  has  been 
wrongfully  set  aside  by  Jason,  her  husband,  and 
a  royal  princess  has  taken  her  place.  She  plans 
to  m'ake  use  of  her  magic  arts,  kills  the  bride  and 
her  father,  and  her  own  two  children.  To  leave 
Jason  without  posterity  is  the  bitterest  revenge. 
One  pities  Medea,  in  spite  of  her  passionate  out- 
bursts and  murderous  designs.  In  her  misery 
she  is  haunted  by  her  betrayal  of  her  fatherland, 
the  murder  of  her  brother,  and  the  atrocities,  all 
of  which  she  had  done  to  further  Jason  in  his 
quest.  In  this  Euripides  drives  home  the  lesson 
that  wrong  should  never  be  done  even  for  those 
we  love.  .Like  Lady  Macbeth,.  Medea  is  not  a 
mere  fury.  The  poet  has  given  her  woman's 
heart  even  where  she  is  meditating  on  her  fell 
purpose.  She  struggles  between  a  mother's  love 
and  the  pride  of  an  injured  woman.  Among  the 
.  many  pithy  truths  that  Euripides  gives  us  none  is 
more  applicable  than  this  line  from  a  speech  of 
Medea :  "Divorces  bring  reproach  to  woman." 
Alcestes,  like  Iphigenia,  offers  her  life  for  others ; 
Iphigenia  for  her  country,  Alcestes  for  her  hus- 


band and  children.  Her  resignation  to  die  is 
beautiful  in  its  nobility  and  calmness. 

.Aristophanes  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
dramatists.  He  is  the  representative  of  Attic 
comedy  at  its  best.  The  twin  gifts  of  poetry  and 
satire  made  him  a  powerful  figure  in  Athenian 
life.  He  laid  bare  the  causes  of  decay,  which 
were  bringing  ruin  upon  that  bright  Republic. 
The  state  of  education  in  Athens  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  much  evil,  and  is  directly  attacked  in  the 
Comedy  of  the  Clouds.  This  drama  applies  not 
only  to  the  ancient  times  of  Athens,  but  to  any 
age  beset  by  similar  evils.  A  fondness  for  philo- 
sophical subtleties  leads  to  a  neglect  of  manliness, 
and  the  arts  of  sophistry  render  every  duty  doybt- 
ful.  The  play  called,  "Women  in  Congress  As- 
sembled," represents  a  conspiracy  of  the  women  to 
usurp  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  state.  The  outcome  of  such  a  project  is 
obvious.  It  ends  in  mockery  and  ridicule.  The 
main  argument  maintained  by  the  women  to  jus- 
tify their  political  life  is  one  that  is  held  today, 

"Being  mothers,  they 
Will  seek  their  children's  good." 

There  was  no  abuse  in  literature,  religion  or 
politics  that  did  not  receive  the  sting  of  Aristo- 
phanes' pointed  satire.  Its  power  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  Browning  who  celebrates  his  "splen- 
dor of  wit  that  springs  a  thunderbolt-satire — to 
burn,  and  purify  the  world." 

In  the  teachings  of  this  group  of  dramatists 
are  contained  the  most  fundamental  precepts  of 
all  human  conduct.  Reverence  for  a  supreme 
being,  conscience  and  duty,  virtue  and  self  sacri- 
fice, all  these  are  the  moral  lessons  of  the  Greek 
Drama  in  its  Golden  Age.  Its  moral  standard  in 
this  age  is  always  high  and  noble.  Its  very 
greatness  as  a  dramatic  form  makes  for  it  more 
essential  greatness  as  a  moral  teacher. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


HER  OFFERING. 

BEDIENT  to  the  Jewish  law, 

A  maiden  in  the  temple  knelt ; 
A  mother  with  her  Babe  they  saw 

Who  worshipped  there, — the  joy  she  felt 

They  knew  not, — richer  than  a  king 
Who  ruled  his  millions  with  a  nod 

Was  she,  who  brought  as  offering 
A  Lamb,  the  priceless  Lamb  of  God. 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 
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"CUPID  1918  VALENTINES." 

TODAY  a  message  I  shall  bring 
To  all  in  Uncle  Saminie's  land, 
Love  I  will  cast  in  each  one's  heart 
For  that  proud  Hag  which  'ere  shall  stand. 

I  paint  with  Glory's  colors  bright, 
,  Red,  white  and  blue  upon  each  line, 

And  then  I'll  stamp  "America 
To  you,"  upon  my  Valentine. 

LORETTO  McGuiRE,  '19. 


SHORT  STORIES  OF  THE  WAR. 


THE  chastening  effect  of  the  war  is  as  evident 
in  Literature  as  it  is  in  every  phase  of  our 
national  hfe.  Here  as  elsewhere  artificial 
standards  have  given  place  to  fundamentals,  vital 
and  intensely  real.  The  author  is  too  busy  depict- 
ing the  thoughts,  emotions  and  aspirations  which 
the  war  has  aroused  to  bother  with  the  unnatural 
problems  that  have  been  engrossing  public  atten- 
tion for  the  past  ten  years.  Although  the  ulti- 
mate interpretation  of  the  war  lies  with  History 
and  philosophy,  at  present  it  is  in  the  short  story 
that  the  war  finds  one  of  its  best  mediums  of 
expression.  This  is  because  the  short  story, 
dealing  with  only  one  incident  and  one  phase 
of  character  is  best  adapted  to  the  treatment  of'  a 
war,  which  is  too  close  to  be  seen  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  first  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  unusual  stories  written  about  the  war  is  "In 
Berhn,"  a  paragraph  by  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
In  less  than  two  hundred  words  Miss  O'Reilly 
has  pictured  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  re- 
sults of  the  war,  that  of  a  mother  driven  insane 
by  the  constant  strain  of  self  sacrifice.  In  no 
other  story  is  there  such  eloquent  suppression. 
Yet  "In  Berlin"  is  no  mere  framework,  but  fin- 
ished art,  a  perfect  miniature. 

Another  war  problem,  the  war  marriage,  is 
treated  in  "Four  Days,"  a  story  whose  interest 
depends  on  powerful  description  rather  than 
upon  strength  of  incident.  The  plot  is  simple. 
An  ofificer  on  a  four  days'  furlough  returns  home, 
marries,  and  on  the  fourth  day  leaves  again  for 
the  trenches.  With  a  few  telling  words  the 
author  has  drawn  the  picture  of  the  station,  a 
stage  where  hundreds  of  tragedies  are  enacted 


daily,  proving  that  the  sorrow  of  war  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  battle  fields. 

It  is  strange  in  the  face  of  the  splendid  re- 
sponse of  American  youths  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  themes  since  the  passage  of  the  draft 
bill  is  the  cowardice  of  drafted  men.  "The 
Prop,"  by  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  and  "Not 
What  They  Seem"  by  Katherine  Fullerton  Ger- 
rould  are  two  of  the  best  stories  written  on  the 
subject.  In  the  former  the  cowardice  of  one  boy 
is  offset  by  the  bravery  of  his  friend.  In  the 
latter  the  reluctance  of  a  son  to  volunteer  is 
ascribed  to  heredity. 

Another  story  which  deals  with  cowardice  in 
an  entirely  different  aspect  is  "Solitaire,"  by 
Fleta  Campbell  Springer.  Although  the  war 
furnishes  the  backgroimd,  it  is  essentially  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  a  typical  doctor  of  a  Middle 
Western  town.  Simple  and  ttnaffected  he  pos- 
sesses an  unflinching  sense  of  justice,  which  leads 
him  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  the  Croix  de  Geurre, 
merited  on  the  battle  field.  "Solitaire"  is  the 
latest  of  the  war  stories  and  most  representative 
of  American  ideals. 

Until  last  April  the  war  was  not  of  vita!  con- 
cern to  Americans.  America  had  no  definite  war 
policy  and  there  was  no  national  feeling.  Since 
her  entrance  into  the  war,  however,  she  has 
demonstrated  that  in  patriotism  she  is  second  to 
no  country  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  this 
lately  aroused  sentiment  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  literature.  What  has  been  written  so  far 
is  only  a  prornise  of  what  is  to  follow.  Undoubt- 
edly the  best  stories  of  the  war  are  yet  to  be 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


NAME  it  a  flow'ret  fair,  the  gift  I  send, 
A  sea-grown  pearl  or  little  chain  of  gold. 
Howe'er  'tis  formed,  unto  its  word  attend ; 
List,  while  like  .ocean's  voices  in  the  shell 
An  oracle  of  love  it  soft  unfold, 
God  gave  it  me  to  give  to  thee,  my  friend. 

Martk  Flktchkr,  '20. 


T 


HO  far  away 
O  Mother  mine ! 

You're  just  my  same 
Sweet  Valentine. 

My  tenderest  love 
And  faith  entwine 

Around  your  heart, 
My  Valentine. 


bo 


Margaret  Meredith,  '20. 


HERE'ER  you  cast  your  dart, 
With  skill  and  cunning  art. 
You  capture  every  heart. 

Since  you  have  captured  mine, 
Forever  Caroline, 
Be  my  Valentine. 

Ruth  Hilleke. 


HAT  child  was  never  told 
Of  the  gentle  loving  soul. 
Whose  messages  brought  cheer, — 
St.  Valentine  of  old. 
His  name  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  hearts  of  men. 
For  he  has  taught  them  all, 
How  sweet  it  is  to  give. 

Dorothy  Kiplinger,  '20. 


YUST  a  little  Valentine, 
I  Just  a  word  of  truth  sublime 
To  a  heart  across  the  sea. 
Praising  your  vast  bravery. 
You  men,  gone  forth  to  face  the  foe, 
Side  by  side  we  stand  you  know, 
Peace  is  every  wish  of  mine 
For  then  I'll  see  my  Valentine. 

Gladys  Rempe, 


Y  Valentine 

So  lacey,  blue  and  gold. 
To  one  divine. 
My  Valentine, 
Go  bring  this  sign 

Of  love  long  held  untold. 
My  valentine, 

I  trust  I  am  not  bold. 

My  valentine, 

Go  bring  your  mesi-age  fair, 
To  one  so  fine 
My  valentine, 
Accept  this  sign 

Of  love  which  I  declare 
My  valentine, 

Let  not  this  badly  fare. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 


A Valentine  of 
^      To  one  who  is 


love,  I  send, 
is  my  dearest  friend 
Deeprloved,  set  all  apart, 
Enthroned  high  in  my  heart 
There's  not  room  for  another. 
Thou  art  my  all,  sweet  Mother ! 


Agnes  Rauh,  '20 


T 


0  you  dear  friend,  so  far  away 

1  offer  greetings  on  this  day. 
O  !  friend  of  mine  ! 

A  loving  thought  to  you  I  send. 
That  you  will  be  till  life  doth  end 
My  Valentine. 

Dorothy  Hayes. 


T 


HE  missives  of  this  day  are  sent. 

Across  the  land  to  old  times ; 
Each  bears  its  token  held  so  dear, 

To  those  whose  greetings  Love  now  sends. 

But  these  love  words  I  say  to  you. 
And  all  the  wishes  that  are  mine; 

May  this  great  feast  day  bring  you  love, 
The  message  of  my  Valentine. 

Clara  Costello,  '20 


'VE  heard  so  much  of  dear  St.  Valentine, 
I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  write  a  line. 
Like  I  did  Santa  Glaus,  and  ask  him  please 
To  send  me  valentines,  not  those  that  tease, 
But  lacy  ones  with  pretty  hearts  and  things ; 
So  just  as  soon  as  our  front  door  bell  rings, 
I  can  run  out  and  hear  the  postman  say, 
"I've  got  just  lots  of  mail  for  you  today." 


Nancy  Daly,  '19. 
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TO  VOU. 

YOUR  Valentine,  if  you  Init  knew, 
Would  he  no  trifle,  fair  of  hue, 
With  flaming  hearts  and  Cupids  sly, 
Who  draw  their  hows  and  vainly  try 
With  winning  smiles  to  coax  and  woo. 

Nor  idle  verses  would  I  strew 
Upon  a  gilded  path ;  too  few 
Are  words  and  song  to  dignify 
Your  Valentine. 

But  I  would  send  your  friendship  true 
And  ask  that  ble,- sings  fall  to  you, 
That  heaven  smile  with  kindly  eye 
Upon  my  prayer ;  may  this  reply 
Bring  peace,  and  joy  and  hope  anew. 
Your  Valentine, 

Berntce  O'Mf.lia,  '20. 


-AN'  WE  CALLED  YOU  VALENTINE." 


'"~C/ES  honey,  you  name  sho  am  Valentine. 
I  I  reckon  yuh  don't  know  what  dat  means, 
'    does  yuh?    Well,  you  jest  pull  dat  stool 

up  heah  by  yo'  Mammy  an'  while  she's  a-makin' 

de  dough  foh  de  sweet-cakes  she'll  tell  yuh  all 

about  it. 

"One  night  —  Lll  neber  fergit  dat  time  as 
long  as  I  live  —  on  de  fo'teenth  o'  Feb'wary 
'bout  nine  yeah  ago  it  all  happened  lak  dis.  It 
wuz  'bout  two  weeks  a'ter  groundhog  day.  De 
ole  feller  had  done  seen  his  shadder  an'  went 
creepin'  back  into  his  hole  in  de  ground  to  sleep 
fer  six  mo'  weeks  of  winter.  I  tell  you,  chile,  it 
sho  wuz  some  wedder  dat  night.  It  wuz  blacker 
den  dat  kittle,  out  dere  in  de  big  lonesome  moun- 
tains whar  we  lived  in  our  little  cabin.  Yo' 
Pappy  wus  lost  in  de  pitch-black  night,  an'  yo' 
Mammy  wuz  by  herself ;  an'  de  wind  in  de  woods 
wuz  a-roarin,'  an'  de  storm  rain  wuz  a-pourin' 
lak  a  big  mess  of  wild  cats,  an'  de  ribers  of 
waters  wuz  a-runnin'  an'  a-rushin'  around  de 
house,  de  trees  wuz  a-snappin,'  de  wolves  wuz 
a-howlin',  an'  de  winder  shutters  wuz  a-flappin' 
an'  de  cabin  wuz  a-rackin'  an'  it  'peared  lak  de 
mountains  wuz  a-swayin'  lak  it  wuz  gittin'  ready 
to  go  somewhar, — an'  chile,  yo'  Mammy  wuz 
skeered  mighty  nigh  to  pieces  'cause  she  wuz  all 
by  herself  dere  in  de  lonesome  mountains.  Den, 
honey,  all  a  sudden  de  storm  quit  pourin',  de 
flood  gates  closed  up,  de  wedder  subsided  jest  as 
quiet,  an'  den  I  heahed  a  cry  outside  de  cabin 
do',  an'  chile,  yuh  po'  Mammy  wuz  skeered  plum 
stiff.  Lan',  but  I  thought  de  Angel  Gabriel  wuz 
a-callin'  me  to  come  along  fer  sure.    But  jest  den 


yo'  Pappy  walked  in  out  of  de  darkness,  drippin' 
wet  an  carryin'  a  bundle.  He  hadn't  no  mo'n 
got  in  de  do'  dan  he  shouted,  'Dinah,  it's  been 
rainin'  i)itchfawks  an'  niggah  babies,  an'  I  got 
one!'  "Got  which?'  I  says,  'a  pitchfawk?'  'No, 
you  crazy  'ooman,'  says  he,  'I'se  got  a  niggah 
baby,'  An'  sho  nufif  dere  yuh  wuz  yerself,  picked 
up  right  out'n  de  storm — when  I  thought  you 
wuz  de  Angel  Gabriel  callin'  me.  It  wuz  jest 
you  tho,  an'  we  called  you  Valentine,  cause  you 
wuz  mighty  lak  a  sugar  lump — all  wrapped  up 
in  yo'  black  skin,  an'  sent  clean  down  from  Heben 
by  Saint  Valentine  in  de  big  rain  storm  on  de 
fo'teenth  o'  Februrary.  Now  I  reckon  yuh  knows 
how  you  came  to  be  Valentine. — Look,  chile, 
heah's  a  nice,  hot  sweet-cake.  An'  run  along 
wid  yuh  now,  an'  let  yo  old  Mammy  get  dinna, 
my  Valentine  honey  !"     Esther  Carrico,  '20. 


A  STORY  TOLD  IN  VALENTINES. 

<S)  P  in  the  attic  tucked  snugly  away  under  the 
/  eaves  is  a  small,  white  box  tied  with  a  faded 
blue  ribbon.  I  found  it  on  one  of  those 
(lays,  when  a  dreary  outdoors  invites  a  visit  to  that 
land  of  dusty  memories.  To  live  in  the  past  at  our 
house  merely  necessitates  a  risky  climb  up  some 
creaky  stairs,  a  courageous  heart  and  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sympathy  with  the  days  gone  by.  What  a 
treasure-trove  for  searchers  in  human  nature ! 
There  one  may  find  page  after  page  torn  from  life's 
history,  told  in  a  simple  yet  forcible  style.  And 
so  this  be-ribboned  little  box  revealed  to  me,  one 
chapter  in  the  tale  of  human  kind.  I  lifted  the 
cover  and  through  the  scent  of  sweet  lavender  and 
a  mist  of  dried  rose  leaves,  I  read  a  simple  story 
— a  story  told  in  valentines.  Worn  with  the  fin- 
gering of  years  and  yellowed  with  the  caress  of 
time,  I  found  expressions  of  love  and  friendship 
cherished  for  old-time's  sake.  Some  were  daintily 
lace- fringed  ones,  gifts  of  Mother's  girlhood 
friends,  others  were  simple  and  crude,  shaped  by 
childish  hands.  There  was  a  great  red  heart 
with  a  throbbing  verse  of  love,  signed  "William 
Edward,"  in  father's  bold  boyish  hand.  There  was 
a  saucy,  comic  picture,  with  its  ugly  rhyme.  I 
fancy  it  cost  a  tear.  And  so  on,  layer  through 
layer,  I  followed  the  thread  of  the  story.  I  put 
them  back  with  careful  tenderness  and  slipped 
quietly  down  the  stairs  to  reality  again,  feeling 
as  if  I  had  tampered  with  another's  secret  mem- 
ories. E.  McDoucAL,  '20. 
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HER  SACRIFICE. 


TO  the  altar  came 
mother  with  her  child, 
To  offer  to  her  Lord, 
Sinless  and  undetiled. 


Two  doves  she  brought,  but  stay ! 
Lo !  In  her  arms  she  bore, 
The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son 
And  Savior  we  adore. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


EIGHTEEN  MILES. 


Y  visit  with  Polly  was  almost  over  and 
the  day  on  which  I  was  due  home  had 
arrived.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that 
the  one  o'clock  local  car  would  make  connection 
with  the  one-twenty  train.  So  it  was  the  one 
o'clock  electric  that  took  us  to  the  depot  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  town. 

W'e  found  the  little  depot  crowded  and  the 
ticket-window  inaccessible.  The  big  clock  above 
the  door  refused  to  tell  us  how  long  until  train 
time,  and  neither  of  us  possessed  that  valuable 
little  article — a  watch.  Polly  and  I  had  so  much 
to  say  to  each  other  that  the  long  line  at  the 
ticket  window  soon  diminished.  Then  I  went  to 
the  window  to  purchase  my  ticket  and  inquire 
about  the  train.  (Trains  on  this  particular  road 
had  a  reputation  of  never  being  on  time).  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  ears  when,  the  ticket  agent 
informed  me  that  my  train  "had  pulled  out" 
before  I  reached  the  depot  and  that  there  would 
be  no  other  until  evening.  And  I  must  be  home 
at  three  o'clock !  By  returning  immediately  to 
the  fractional  station  I  might  be  in  time  for  the 
interurban.  Though  the  interurban  was  tedious 
and  poky  it  would  reach  home  just  at  three. 
More  than  an  hour  to  go  eighteen  miles !  But 
still  that  was  better  than  missing  my  appointment. 

At  last  I  was  seated  in  the  interurban  speeding 
homeward.    The  car  was  practically  filled.  I 


had  the  last  seat  on  the  left  so  could  see  all  the 
passengers.  But  one  family  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. I  think  "Ruggles"  must  have  been  their 
name !  They  furnished  such  novel  vaudeville 
performance  that  we  were  nearing  the  big  curve, 
three  miles  from  home,  before  I  knew  it. 

Suddenly  I  began  to  be  deathly  sick  and  seemed 
to  be  slipping  out  of  the  seat.  I  thought  watch- 
ing the  "Ruggles"  had  made  me  dizzy,  so  I 
closed  my  eyes.  Then  there  was  bump,  bump, 
bump  and  a  dreadful  thud.  Involuntarily  I 
grasped  the  seat  in  front.  The  car  was  empty ! 
What  had  happened?  Was  I  dreaming?  I  was 
in  a  trolley  car  but  there  were  no  other  passen- 
gers. As  I  stood  dazed  and  staring  there  was  a 
scrambling,  heads  began  to  appear  and  the 
"Ruggles"  emerged  from  under  the  seats.  How 
glad  I  was  to  see  them !  Gradually  all  the  pas- 
sengers became  visible.  None  were  seriously 
hurt  but  many  bruised  and  badly  shaken.  Now 
we  all  went  to  see  what  had  caused  the  thud. 

Instead  of  rounding  the  curve  the  car  had 
jumped  the  tracks  and  would  have  "turned  tur- 
tle" had  it  not  been  for  a  high  bank.  The  car 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  unable  to 
continue  the  journey.  That  meant  that  we 
"waited  by  the  roadside"  until  assistance  came 
from  town.  The  "Ruggles"  had  a  glorious  ad- 
venture— I  arrived  home  in  time  for  supper ! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


A  VALENTINE. 

'^VO  costly  gift  I  ?end  to  you, 
^     But  just  a  prayer,  dear  friend; 
May  God  be  with  you,  keep  you  safe 
From  harm  until  the  end. 


Charlotte  Voss,  '20. 
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PLAYMATES. 

3'  F  after  death  'twere  granted  me  again 
I     To  live  my  life  on  earth 
I'or  one  sweet  day,  to  drink  of  bitter  pain, 
Of  sorrow,  joy  or  mirth. 


I  would  return  just  to  the  living  now, 
While  close  in  life's  embrace, 

I  marvel  at  her  beauties,  wondering  how 
Their  meanings  T  may  trace. 


Together  do  we  play  a  little  while. 

And  talk — and  learn  of  truth ; 
Then  parting  stand  I  breathless,  with  a  smile— 

And  thank  God  for  my  youth  ! 

Jl'ma  Schwartz,  '17. 


SHORT  STORY  TYPES  IN  BUNNER. 


THE  short-story,  though  the  newest  form  of 
fiction,  has  a  well  developed  technic  and  a 
number  of  distinct  types.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  the  letter  and  diary  forms,  and 
the  surprise  and  problem  plots. 

Although  the  surprise  story  may  have  the  sim- 
plest device  of  plot  construction,  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  sound  sense  to  make  a  genuine  sur- 
prise for  readers  and  yet  one  that  is  perfectly 
natural.  H.  C.  Bunner  has  accomplished  this  in 
both  "Our  Aromatic  Uncle"  and  "A  Letter  and 
a  Paragraph." 

"Our  Aromatic  Uncle"  is  written  in  the  first 
person  and  deals  with  the  adventurer  of  the 
speaker's  uncle.  The  uncle  has  run  away  when 
a  boy  and  for  many  years  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him,  except  a  brief  letter  now  and  then. 
Later  he  sends  many  antiquities  and  such  from 
China,  which  are  so  sweet-smelling,  that  the 
sender  is  always  referred  to  as  "Our  Aromatic 
Uncle."  He  comes  to  visit  his  niece  and  nephew 
and  while  there  his  sister,  whom  he  has  not  seen 
since  he  was  a  boy,  comes  to  visit  him.  The 
sister  discovers  that  he  is  not  the  real  uncle,  but 
a  boy  friend,  who  had  followed  him  when  he 
ran  away. 

The  letter  and  the  diary  are  both  forms  that 
unless  they  are  well  written  and  full  of  interest 
do  not  succeed.  "Love  in  Old  Clothes"  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  diary  form.  Its  archaic 
spelling  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 
The  man  writes  in  his  "Journall"  that  he  has 
met  the  "mayd"  only  to  find  there  is  a  feud  be- 
tween their  families  and  she  will  have  nothing 
of  him.    He  goes  away  on  a  visit  to  forget  his 


sorrow,  and  while  away,  he  is  to  be  a  witness  at 
his  cousin's  wedding.  He  arrives  at  the  church 
and  finds  that  "she"  is  the  other  one.  They  are 
the  only  two  there  when  the  Rector  comes,  so 
they  settle  their  troubles  before  him. 

The  "Letter  and  a  Paragraph"  is  literally  true 
to  its  name.  In  the  letter  the  young  journalist  is 
writing  of  his  home  life,  its  love,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  his  work.  The  letter  is  to  a  friend,  who 
has  been  very  dear  to  the  writer,  and  who  shared 
his  early  trials  and  pains.  Now  he  tells  him  of 
his  sweet  wife  and  son,  but  the  sad  news  has 
been  imparted  by  the  doctor  that  he  cannot  live 
long,  and  may  be  dead  by  morning.  Even  as  he 
writes,  his  dream  fades  before  his  eyes  with  the 
coming  dawn.  The  paragraph  is  a  brief,  terse 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  young  journal- 
ist from  heart  failure. 

If  Mr.  Bunner  had  not  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  might  have  fulfilled  the  high  hopes 
his  two  volumes  of  short  stories  raised.  Some 
one  has  said  of  him,  'Tf  the  stream  of  his 
genius  flowed  in  gentle  rivulets,  it  traveled  as 
far,  and  spread  its  fruitful  influence  as  wide  as 
many  a  statelier  river."  In  his  portrayal  of  life 
around  him,  he  is  very  human  and  sympathetic. 
The  love  of  his  home,  his  friends,  the  birds  and 
all  of  nature  are  reflected  in  all  his  works.  From 
the  sordidness  of  the  lower  phases  of  life,  he  has 
picked  out  the  humor,  and  its  kindliness,  not  its 
brutality.  Bunner's  stories  are  distinguished  for 
their  simple  motive,  fine  unobtrusive  humor  and 
a  pathos  never  unduly  emphasized.  In  all  of  the 
stories  is  revealed  "a  fineness  of  sympathetic  ob- 
servation in  town  and  country  that  we  have  come 
to  associate  with  Bunner." 

Anne  Dalzell,  '19. 
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"LETTERS  AND  DIARIES." 


IETTERS  and  Diaries  form  one  of  the  most 
^  interesting  phases  in  the  study  of  the  short- 
story.  The  letters  and  diaries  of  such  illus- 
trious people  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Samuel  Pepys  form  an  interesting  body  of  litera- 
ture, but  are  quite  apart  from  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  the  short-story  both  in  authenticity 
and  purpose. 

The  letter  form  of  story,  unless  treated  care- 
fully and  skillfully  is  apt  to  be  a  failure.  The 
anonymous  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration."'  needs 
nothing  said  about  success  in  treatment.  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell  gave  to  literature  an  excellent 
example  of  the  letter  form  of  story  in  "The  Glory 
Girl."  Here  the  reader  is  delightfully  inter- 
ested in  the  setting,  characters  and  natural  out- 
come, all  having  been  developed  and  consistently 
carried  on  by  means  of  letters.  "Daddy  Long- 
legs"  by  Jean  Webster  gives  us  a  different  varia- 
tion in  the  letter  form.  The  story  contains  an 
element  of  mystery  along  with  that  of  romance. 
It  centers  about  a  young  girl  and  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, whom  she  calls  "Daddy  Longlegs."  The 
whole  story  is  told  by  means  of  letters.  The 
reality  of  the  characters  in  "The  Glory  Girl"  and 
"Daddy  Longlegs"'  speaks  for  the  talent  displayed 
by  the  authors  in  handling  an  outworn  device. 
All  the  stories  involve  a  number  of  characters, 


but  Bunner  has  produced  a  work  in  which  one 
character  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  "A  Letter 
and  a  Paragraph." 

In  accordance  with  J.  Berg  Esenwein  we  learn 
that  a  diary  is  an  intimate  letter  to  one's  self.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  to  be  an  easy  form  to  attempt 
but  the  same  warning  holds  true  of  this  style  as 
of  the  letter  form  ;  it  must  be  well  done,  or  not 
at  all.  "Love  in  Old  Clothes,"  by  Runner  is  a 
good  example  of  this  style.  Despite  its  archaic 
spelling  it  is  very  interesting.  "The  Real  Diary 
of  a  Real  Boy,"  by  Judge  Shute  is  a  delightfully 
humorous  example  of  the  diary  story.  It  is  still 
unhackneyed.  In  the  "Cathedral  Courtship"  of 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  we  have  a  complete  ro- 
mance in  two  diaries.  Aside  from  the  pleasure 
in  reading  it,  this  book  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  character  study. 

The  letter  and  diary  forms  possess  many  diffi- 
culties not  suspected  until  attempted  by  the  un- 
initiated. They  appear  quite  simple  and  easy, 
but  unless  a  person  treats  either  well,  he  meets 
with  failure.  An  advantage  in  the  use  of  either 
is  that  a  whole  story  may  be  told  by  one  character 
or  a  number  may  contribute  to  it.  The  letter  and 
diary  are  limited  in  possibilities,  they  are  essen- 
tially intended  to  entertain,  and  in  this  respect, 
when  they  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  stories 
here  mentioned,  they  succeed. 

Sophia  Jobst,  '19. 


SISTER  O'  MINE. 

THIS  aching  heart,  O  Sister  Mine! 
Through  long  and  lonely  hours  must  pine. 
Why  did  you  fill  so  large  a  part 
Of  life  for  me,  if  but  to  start 
So  soon  upon  another  way 
And  take  from  me  my  light  of  day? 
Had  you  not  taught  life's  loveliness, 
My  hope  and  faith  must  be  far  less. 

Is  joy  of  living  but  in  youth. 

When  life  has  yet  to  show  its  truth, 

When  farewell  comes  not  near  the  heart. 

Nor  longing  claims  the  better  part? 

In  living,  loving  was  your  creed; 

In  loving,  giving  for  all  need ; 

My  memory  thrills  with  joyous  thought  of  you, 

God  grant  my  life  may  be  as  good  and  true! 


Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 
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ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan,  in  America,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the 
origin  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  which  lie  pays  Ijeanti- 
ful  tribute  to  the  Catholic  Sisterhood  as  ante- 
cedents of  the  society. 

He  tells  us  that  Clara  Barton,  "the  patron 
saint  of  American  Red  Cross,"  although  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  foundress  of  the  Red  Cross 
luimanitarian  organization,  was  really  appointed 
by  Jean  Henri  Dumont.  As  a  result  of  this 
a])])ointment  the  Red  Cross  became  an  active  fea- 
ture in  America  through  Clara  Barton's  earnest 
and  untiring  efforts. 

The  writer  mentions  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars  and  also  credits  as  her  co-workers  many  of 
the  Catholic  Sisters,  among  whom  he  mentions 
Mother  Angela  Gillespie. 

He  does  not  agree  with  Clara  Barton,  however, 
in  her  statement  that  Florence  Nightingale  was 
the  first  woman  in  organized  ministry  to  the  sol- 
diers and  cjuotes  passages  from  the  biography  of 
Miss  Nightingale  which  tell  us  that  it  was  through 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  she  received  her  hospital 
training,  having  failed  to  obtain  it  satisfactorily 
in  an  Anglican  hospital. 

This  article  tells  us,  too,  that  when  F"lorence 
Nightingale  organized  her  little  band  of  ten  nurses, 
to  serve  in  the  Crimean  war,  there  were  five 
Sisters  of  Mercy  enrolled  under  Mother  M. 
Clare  Moore. 

Going  deeper  into  the  antecedents  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  writer  mentions  St.  Paula  of  Rome 
and  the  societies  for  administering  to  the  soldiers 


of  the  Crusades,  as  well  as  organizations  in  Italy 
and  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  century. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  a  modern  institution,  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted  today,  brings  the  beautiful 
emblems  of  the  cross  to  a  place  where  it  may  fit- 
tingly claim  the  banner  of  sacrifice  as  its  own, 
and  proves  to  all  that  the  emblem  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  well-chosen  to  represent  a  neutral  in- 
stitution in  the  sad  time  of  war. 


RAILROADS  AND  COAL  CONSERVATION. 

The  interdependence  of  the  two  great  national 
industries,  the  railroads  and  coal,  is  almost 
phenomenal.  The  governmental  control  of  the 
former  has  affected  and  will  continue  to  affect 
the  latter  industry  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
present  shortage  of  coal  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  lack  of  proper  transportation  facili- 
ties. This  will  be  eliminated  by  governmental 
control.  But  there  remains  a  very  vital  and 
far  reaching  aspect  of  the  coal  question.  Our 
supply  of  the  mineral  is  limited.  Within  a  few 
generations  the  great  coal  resources  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  practically  drained.  It  is  evidently 
our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  conserve  coal 
for  future  generations.  But  how  is  this  conser- 
vation to  be  effected? 

The  railroads  present  the  only  solution  to  the 
difficulty.  One-fourth  of  the  coal  mined  in  this 
country  is  consumed  by  the  railroads  and  its 
movement  forms  a  considerable  part  of  railroad 
traffic.  With  electricity  substituted  for  steam  in 
the  operation  of  railroads  a  saving  of  one-half 
the  coal  now  used  would  result.  Besides  the 
actual  saving  of  coal  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  transportation  facilities.  This  plan  for 
railroad  electrification  is  particularly  pertinent 
now.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  just  such  a 
program  of  construction,  which  would  furnish  a 
market  for  the  supply  of  labor  and  material  which 
will  be  left  idle  after  the  war,  and  tide  the  coun- 
try over  a  period  of  industrial  depression.  The 
saving  of  coal  would  be  enormous  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  railroad  industry  would  furnish 
an  impetus  for  general  industrial  progress. 
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DYING  YOUXG. 

Some  (lie  young ;  others  vvlien  they  are  young. 
Some  are  never  young.  They  are  old  long  before 
their  time,  aged  by  imaginary  ills  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  appointed  that  all  men  die — once. 
Yet  there  are  some  among  us  mortals  who  die 
hundreds  of  times,  as  if  they  wished  to  improve 
upon  the  relentless  plan  of  nature.  The  nearness 
of  Death  frightens  them  into  inactivity,  and  they 
go  from  this  life  empty  handed.  They  are  much 
Hke  the  silly  pup,  who  unmindful  that  the  bites 
of  his  own  teeth  cause  the  irritation  of  his  tail, 
continuously  chases  himself  in  a  circle  in  order 
to  sooth  it. 

Others  there  are  old  in  years,  yet  young  in  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  growing  life.  Some,  the 
giants,  the  real  men  of  the  world,  are  always 
reaching  out  for  new  achievement,  eager  to  drain 
life  of  all  its  treasures.  Strong  in  the  conviction 
that  they  can  never  attain  full  development  and 
be  truly  old  enough  to  die,  they  keep  the  Perma- 
nent Possibility,  Death,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  sug- 
gests, at  arm's  length.  The  goal  of  life  flees 
before  them  in  each  step  towards  maturity,  and 
they  remain  forever  young.  Thomas  Edison  is 
in  years  a  very  old  man.  What  if  he  had  sat 
down  to  fold  his  hands  when  three  score  years 
rolled  to  his  door?  Men  said  he  was  old  then, 
far  past  the  prime  of  life.  But  he  acts  in  the 
conviction  that  he  is  still  young.  Compared  to 
all  time,  man's  life  at  best  is  but  the  lightening 
of  a  fire-fly.  What  difference,  then,  does  a  day 
or  two  make  ? 


"We  do  not  go  to  cowards  for  tender  dealings." 

Among  the  school  girls  as  well  as  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  world,  one  has  but  to  look  around 
to  see  the  daily  application  of  these  words :  "We 
do  not  go  to  cowards  for  tender  dealings."  Each 
day  when  the  little  class  duties  give  pain,  or 
some  responsibility  oppresses  the  student,  to 
whom  does  the  anxious,  down-hearted  girl  ap- 
peal? Certainly,  it  is  not  to  the  coward,  who 
grows  panic  stricken  at  the  sight  of  an  unpleasant 
theme,  or  an  extra  hour  of  study.  But  it  is  to 
the  noble,  unselfish  person,  who  is  unafraid  of 
.service  and  sacrifice.  There  the  weary  girl  seeks 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  quiet  strength  of 
gentleness. 


THE  DEPEMD.\BLE  HABIT. 

The  dependable  habit  has  as  many  interpreta- 
tions as  there  are  people.  Some  profit  immensely 
by  it,  while  for  others  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
trouble.  For  example,  a  never-failing  habit  of 
rising  at  6:59  and  stumbling  into  the  study-hall 
at  the  "Amen"  of  morning  prayers  will  cause 
our  Prefect  to  fall  back  on  her  "dependable 
habit"  of  giving  the  next  Sunday's  gospel  to  be 
written  by  the  culprit.  Now  there  are  some  also, 
that  have  the  "dependable  habit"  of  rising  just 
twenty  minutes  after  the  bell  rings.  This  is  bet- 
ter as  there  is  sufficient  time  to  dress  and  op- 
portunity for  a  leisurely  walk  to  the  study-hall, 
even  admitting  an  inspection  of  all  its  parts  be- 
fore prayers  are  begun.  The  follower  of  this 
kind  of  a  "dependable  habit"  never  seems  in  a 
hurry  and  on  the  whole  finds  life  more  on  the 
order  of  a  "bed  of  roses"  than  those  who  are 
habitually  late. 


ROOK  REVIEW. 
THE  RED  PLANET  W  ILLIAM  J.  LOCKE. 

The  beloved  Englishman  of  letters,  William 
John  Locke,  in  The  Red  Planet,  "a  romance  of 
wartime  but  not  of  war,"  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed his  admirers.  The  book  contains  much 
repetition,  some  unnecessary  profanity,  and  a 
useless  satire  on  the  English  school  system.  The 
characters  represent  types  of  English  life.  For 
example,  in  Major  Meredyth  the  author  portrays 
the  disabled  veteran  with  the  faithful  Marigold 
standing  at  attention.  P)etty  I^'airfax  Connor 
Meredyth  represents  the  young  English  woman 
of  wartime.  Randall  Holmes  is  a  satire  on  col- 
lege education  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenimore  are 
splendid  examples  of  the  substantial  ui)i)er  class 
of  England. 

The  main  plot  of  the  story  is  centered  around 
the  physical  cowardice  of  Leonard  Boyce,  a  sol- 
dier who  enlisted  in  the  army  through  fear  that 
he  would  be  accused  of  the  murder  of  Althea 
Fenimore.  Throughout  the  story  Captain  Boyce 
does  many  very  noble  and  daring  deeds,  because 
he  wishes  to  conquer  his  physical  fear  and  as  a 
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study  of  the  psychology  of  cowardice  the  book  is 
most  interesting.  The  conclusion  shocks  the 
reader  as  it  seems  intended  to  do,  and  should  not 
be  misconstrued  into  a  justification  of  suicide. 
The  book  has  some  happy  passages,  but  altogetlier 
is  not  a  notable  contribution  to  the  novels  on 
the  war.  [Publisher  John  Lane  Company.] 


THRIFT  STAMPS. 

On  February  7th  the  Rev.  P.  Carroll,  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  parish.  South  Bend,  began  the 
work  of  organizing  a  Thrift  Club  at  St.  Mary's. 
1  le  outlined  the  purpose  of  such  a  club  ;  explained 
the  nature  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps  and 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  St. 
Mary's  might  do  lier  share  in  the  national  thrift 
campaign.  Father  Carroll  has  been  appointed  by 
the  government  to  direct  the  Thrift  Stamp  Move- 
ment in  the  Catholic  schools  of  South  Bend.  His 
words  to  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  were  received 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  assures  a  willingness 
to  hearty  cooperation  in  the  work. 


THE  NOTRE  DAME  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Notre  Dame  Glee  Club  under  the  excel- 
lent leadership  of  Mr.  Becker,  was  enthusi- 
astically received  at  St.  IMary's  on  February  3. 
Splendid  training  was  manifested  particularly  in 
the  blending  of  voices,  definite  attacks,  distinct 
enunciation  and  expression.  The  artistic  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Sword  of  Ferrara"  deserves  special 
mention,  also,  "When  the  Boys  Come  Home," 
which  rang  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Signor 
Jose  Corona's  tragic  and  dramatic  singing  of  the 
Torreador  Song  from  "Carmen"  and  Mr.  Scott's 
l)aritone  voice  of  good  quality,  added  variety  to 
the  program.  Mr.  O'Keefe  in  his  "Bit  of  Scotch" 
and  Mr.  McCauley  in  "Ten  Minutes  of  Rag- 
time'" were  great  entertainers.  The  humorous 
numbers,  "Mary  at  Cooking  School"  and  "Mary 
had  a  Thomas  Cat"  given  as  encores  were 
heartily  enjoyed.  A  special  feature  among  the 
encores  was  the  Club's  compliment  to  St.  Mary's 


"Colleen  Darlin'  "  by  S.  M..C.  The  composer  is 
an  instructor  in  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

The  accompanist  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Patterson, 
expressed  good  musicianship  in  his  sympathetic 
response  to  the  baton  of  the  director.  Mr.  Becker 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the 
evening  and  the  high  standard  achieved  by  the 
(dee  Club  this  year,  the  result  of  his  energetic 
direction. 

The  Glee  Club  Orchestra  won  from  the  audi- 
ence warm  approval  by  the  artistic  manner  with 
which  its  various  numbers  were  given.  The 
playing  was  marked  not  only  by  good  ensemble, 
but  also,  by  great  animation  and  well-defined 
rliythm.  The  Hawaiian  guitar  and  the  Banjo- 
mandolin  were  attractive  instruments. 

Justly  may  Notre  Dame  be  proud  of  such  tal- 
ent and  the  musical  world  right  gladly  welcomes  it. 

St.  Mary's  observes  with  increasing  interest  the 
career  of  the  Notre  Dame  Glee  Club  and  Or- 
chestra, and  entertains  the  hope  that  they  will 
favor  us  again. 


RUSSIA. 

"Russia"  was  the  great  and  broad  subject  of 
Mr.  George  Benson  Hewetson  who  lectured  to 
St.  Mary's  faculty  and  students,  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  7.  He  told  of  the  strange  and 
checkered  history  of  this  great  heterogeneous 
people  from  the  earliest  times,  and  how  they  were 
amalgamated  into  one  nation  by  the  iron  hand  of 
stern  rulers.  His  account  of  their  racial  and 
economic  development  threw  much  light  on  the 
present-day  situation  in  Russia,  for  their  com- 
munity system,  which  was  a  part  of  them  in  the 
rural  districts,  was  carried  by  them  into  their 
industrial  system  where  their  inherent  antagonism 
to  authority  and  inequality  has  resulted  in  strikes, 
revolution,  socialism  and  the  present  chaos  of 
their  affairs.  Mr.  Hewetson  brought  home  many 
of  his  points  by  stereopticon  slides,  which  gave 
his  audience  a  more  clear  understanding  of  Rus- 
sian civilization  and  art,  and  the  possibilities  of 
this  great  people;  with  these  he  concluled  his 
lecture.  Loud  and  prolonged  applause  showed 
how  fully  it  was  enjoyed. 
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TO  THE  DEBUTANTE. 

XCE  parties  were  a  hlesised  word  to  me, 

Those  tiny  cards  brought  greetings  wholly  sweet, 

And  dreams  came  of  the  people  I  should  meet ; 

Then  restless  joy  would  fill  my  heart  with  glee. 

My  tiioughts  portrayed  the  vision  I  would  be 

In  sparkling  robes  and  jewels  from  head  to  feet. 

My  marcel  wave  would  charm  the  men  I'd  greet — 

Myself  the  queen  of  ladies  I  could  see. 

.-Mas!  at  all  that  vanity  I  scorn, 

That  scented  card,  that  dream  of  wretchedness, 

That  faded  rose  reminds  me  of  the  thorn, 

That  pricks  like  charms  my  rivals  all  possess — 

This  rapid  change  to  pessimistic  views 

Is  cau;sed  by  weary  feet  in  pinching  shoes. 

LoRETTO  Broussard,  '18. 


NOTES. 


In  giving  six  of  its  gifted  professors  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  to  be  Chaplains  in  the 
army,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  has 
once  again  demonstrated  its  patriotism  to  the 
world.  Of  the  thirty  who  volunteered,  the  Revs. 
Matthew  Walsh,  John  McGinn,  Edward.  Finne- 
gan,  Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  Ernest  Davis  and 
•George  Finnigan  are  first  to  be  called  into 
service.  So  closely  connected  with  the  war 
service  of  our  country  in  past  years,  St.  Mary's 
feels  that  she  too,  shares  in  the  work  of  these 
young  chaplains.  Truly  she  does  so,  for  with 
them  go  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  en- 
tire Community  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  Weather,  as  a  topic  of  conversation  for 
February  could  be  hardly  considered  either 
monotonous  or  dry. 

Owing  to  general  snowbound  conditions,  the 
popular  Rag-pickers  Orchestra  was  unable  to 
meet  its  appointment  to  play  for  the  Tennis  Club 
Dance  on  January  21,  adding  a  fourth  surprise 
to  the  program  of  the  evening.  The  impromptu 
music  furnished  by  the  Misses  Vera  Hawkins  and 
Estelle  Broussard  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated  as 
a  splendid  substitute.  Refreshments  of  ice  cream 
and  French  pastry  were  served. 

The  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago, 
has  planned  a  Patriotic  Program  for  the  meeting 
on  February  19. 

Disappointments  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
month.  Because  of  the  heating  regulations  for 
places  of  amusement  the  Washington  Birthday 


Dance,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  party  of  the 
year,  has  had  to  be  postponed  until  spring. 

The  feast  of  St.  Blase  fell  upon  Sunday  this 
year  so  that  the  usual  service  of  blessing  of 
throats  took  place  after  Benediction  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  members  of  the  Children  of  Mary  Sodality 
were  most  pleasantly  entertained  at  a  card  party 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  30.  IVizes 
for  the  highest  scores  in  Bridge  and  Progressive 
Five  Hundred  were  won  by  Misses  Anne  Kelleher 
and  Florence  Guthrie.  The  Seniors  served  dainty 
refreshments  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  The 
prizes  were  donated  by  Miss  Loretta  Broussard, 
President  of  the  Class  of  '18. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Feeley  of  Harvard,  111.,  was 
a  recent  guest  at  St.  Mary's. 

The  Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  customary  before 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  opened  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, February  10,  after  High  Mass  and  closed 
with  Benediction  on  the  following  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  sermons  given  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Collentine,  C.  S.  C,  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  were  devotional,  instructive,  and 
forceful. 

The  Thrift  Stamp  movement  was  introduced 
among  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  on  February  7 
by  the  reading,  in  the  English  classes,  of  the  lit- 
erature circulated  by  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
regard  to  it,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  a  very  defi- 
nite and  enthusiastic  talk  given  by  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Carroll,  C.  S.  C,  in  explanation  of  the  movement. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Children 
of  Mary  it  was  i)roposed  that  the  Society  under- 
take the  work  of  preparing  some  of  tlie  linen 
articles  necessary  for  tlie  army  Chaplains'  outfits 
for  saying  Mass.  The  pro])osal  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight  and  i)re])arations  are  under 
way  for  tlic  fulfilhnent  of  the  ])lan.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  beautiful  privileges 
that  the  ])resent  crisis  has  ])resented  to  young 
college  women. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Father  Cavanaugh, 
St.  Mary's  was  able  to  show  one  hundred  slides 
of  scenes  in  America,  Switzerland,  Cuba,  Japan 
and  elsewhere,  Friday  night,  January  25.  They 
were  designed  to  be  instructive  to  students  of 
Physical  Geography  and  proved  interesting  to  all 
who  attended. 

The  studious  habits  exhibited  in  all  classes  dur- 
ing the  past  week  are  due  neither  to  sudden  pas- 
sions for  learning,  in  general,  nor  to  lately  ac- 
quired inspirations.  The  quarterly  examinations 
offer  the  only  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  a  pity 
in  the  face  of  such  zeal  that  examinations  do  not 
come  oftener. 

Miss  Theresa  Curry  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Miss  Geraldine  Fleming  of  New  York  City, 
are  the  guests  of  St.  Mary's  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  Kathryn  Curley  spent  a  few  days  at  St. 
Mary's  renewing  former  friendships. 

Tlie  St.  Mary's  Glee  Club  has  always  proved  to 


l)e  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  fea- 
tures in  the  work  of  the  Vocal  Department  at  St. 
Mary's.  Its  reorganization  is  looked  forward  to 
with  enthusiasm.  The  club  this  year  began  its 
fifth  year  of  active  work  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  30th,  1918,  when  tlie  first  meeting  took 
place.    The  following  officers  were  elected : 

Sophia  Jobst    -      -  -      -  President 

Margaret  Meredith  -  Vice-President 

F'lorence  Guthrie     -  -       .  Librarian 

EsTELLE  Broussard  -       -  Accompanist 

VOCAL  EXAMINATION. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  fifth,  nine- 
teen hundred  eighteen,  the  vocal  examination 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mother  M.  Pauline 
and  the  members  of  the  vocal  class.  Considering 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  songs  were 
sung,  the  musicianship  and  poise  displayed  by 
the  students  of  voice,  much  may  be  hoped  from 
the  talent  in  that  department  during  the  coming 
session. 

Announcements  of  pre-Lenten  weddings  num- 
ber the  following  students  of  St.  Mary's  among 
the  brides :  Mildred  A.  Mesick  who  on  January 
20  became  wife  of  Lieutenant  A.  Cruttenden ; 
Gertrude  Marie  Soenksen,  Mrs.  Humbert  D. 
F"ornaciari  of  Harvard,  111. ;  Marion  Flynn,  Mrs. 
Louis  J.  Kelleher  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Juliet 
Deschamps,  Mrs.  Keith  Jones,  Missoula,  Mont., 
and  Josephine  Fleming,  Mrs.  John  S.  Waters,  Jr., 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  A  mother's  blessing 
and  prayer  St.  Mary's  offers  for  her  children. 


In  recording  the  death  of  Sister  Mary  Floren- 
tine, the  Chimes  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  talented  student  and  teacher  as  well  as  to  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Community  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  For  several  years  a  student 
of  Art  in  the  Academy,  Sister  Florentine  (Ellen 
Tong)  received  instruction  from  the  well-known 
Eliza  Allen  Starr,  under  whom  she  became  a 
pupil  worthy  of  her  master. 

As  a  Religious  teacher,  she  presided  over 
studios  at  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Austin,  Texas  and  St.  Mary's  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  From  the  latter  school  she  returned 
in  1014,  and  her  last  years  were  spent  in  the 


infirmary  of  the  Community.  Many  letters  of 
sympathy  from  her  former  pupils  attest  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  Sister  Florentine  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  her  kindly  guidance. 

.  "Give  eternal  rest  to  Thy  faithful  servants,  O 
Lord,  and  grant  the  peace  of  Qiristian  resigna- 
tion to  sorrow-bowed  hearts."  Thus  St.  Mary's 
])rays  for  the  soul  of  Aclolph  Hiopfinger, 
Benefactor,  for  the  comfort  of  his  beloved  wife 
and  for  his  daughters,  Sister  M.  Rose  Estelle, 
Cecelia  and  Adelaide ;  for  the  soul  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
IVIcNichols,  and  for  his  bereaved  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, Mary. 


sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO- 

SOVTU    BEND, INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  M'lshawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  6  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  (he  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  IJghts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner  Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  5315 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service : 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALL, VILL.E,  IND. 

We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FIIAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-  Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
^f*s  for  the  adaptation 
tu5r>»"'  of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
i^Jlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ii«  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHIV  H.  IDLLIS,  Optometrlnt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUB. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  arjd  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  mak,e  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigar}  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   \V.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sta 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Snppllei 

BIrettas,  Rabbis,  etc..  etc. 


Eyes  Examinee 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phot 


OfBc 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Residi 


Home 
Bell  35611 


57 

i6!| 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 

Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend  I 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residence 
Bell  Phone  I 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  A: 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor. 


3'Neill  &  Co. 

Charlea  and  Lexington  8ta. 

^  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costxunes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

make  and  keep  in  stock  vrvrj  elara 
«t  Kooda  required  by  dllKereat 
ReUarlooa  Commnnltlea. 


ary  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 
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Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

■"T"  M  I'l  stars  stodd  at  attention, 
j       The  nioon  illumed  the  way, 
When  Gabriel  sped  to  Alary 
God's  me:sage  to  convey. 

In  Heaven  wings  were  fluttering —             From  out  the  Father's  Bosom, 
The  angels  were  astir;                             The  Word  leapt  down  to  earth 
.  The  Holy  Spirit  waked  them                     To  nestle  in  the  Virgin's  womb 
To  minister  to  Her.                                  Until  His  wondrous  birth. 

J.  M.  J. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IX  SEATTLE.  WASH.  . 


•  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 

January  25.  1918. 

Dearest  of  Friends  : 

Did  ycu  ever  hear  of  Cornelia  A.  P.  Comer? 
She  is  a  fellow-townsvvoman  of  yours  and  has  a 
position  as  editorial  writer  on  the  Post- Intelli- 
gencer, so  when  I  began  seeking  information 
about  her  and  learned  that  much,  I  resolved  to 
apply  to  you  for  further  assistance.  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  lady  myself  until  she  descended  upon 
me  last  week  in  the  form  of  an  English  assign- 
ment with  an  imposing  title.  By  reading  some  of 
her  short-stories  and  all  I  could  find  in  "Who's 
Who"  I've  gathered  a  few  ideas.  Here  they  are 
for  your  criticism — I  only  ask  for  added  facts 
and  opinions  that  may  be  of  aid  in  writing  a  paper. 

I  liked  the  stories.  There  was  one  group  of 
three,  in  book  form,  called  The  Preliminaries, 
that  I  enjoyed  particularly.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  the  first  I  read  and  had  a 
flavor  of  novelty.  At  any  rate  there  was  a 
"sameness"  about  the  others  I  looked  up  that 
rather  bored  —  in  such  a  concentrated  dose.  I 
would  have  noticed  it  less  had  I  read  them  at 
slightly  separated  intervals.  Only  one  of  them 
did  not  have  marriage  for  a  theme  (or  it's  com- 
plications anyway!)  and  so  I  want  to  mention 
that  first.  It  is  "The  Little  Grey  Ghost."  The 
story  is  a  simple  one,  written  in  the  first  person 
by  a  physician,  one  of  whose  patients  has  the 
"seeing  eye"  and  has  been  bothered  by  one  little 


ghost  in  particular,  who  wants  him  to  adopt  her 
living  child.  What  interested  me  most  was  the 
slightly  cynical  attitude  which  the  author  took 
and  the  perfectly  commonplace  way  in  which  the 
supernatural  was  handled.  I  rather  assurne  that 
Cornelia  A.  P.  Comer  is  an  agnostic  philosopher, 
an  "It  may  be  but  I  can't  know"  person  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  spiritual  matters. 

She  says  some  really  fine  things  in  her  stories 
dealing  with  matrimony,  and  advances  theories 
and  advice  that  are  probably  the  result  of  her  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  newspaper  world. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  out  she  was  a  news- 
paper writer,  it  fitted  in  so  well  with  my  idea  of 
her,  and  has  had  an  undoubted  influence  on  her 
style  and  choice  of  plot.  There  is  very  little 
description  in  any  of  the  stories.  For  instance, 
in  one  place  she  relies  almost  solely  upon  "a 
potted  geranium"  and  a  "bird  in  a  cage"  and  "an 
air  of  false  domesticity"  to  describe  a  prison 
parlor,  yet  I  had  a  vivid  impression,  not  only  of 
the  room  itself  but  of  the  "atmosphere"  in  it.  In 
describing  the  prisoner  she  says  it  seemed  scarcely 
decent  to  read  so  much  of  a  man's  soul-struggle 
as  was  written  in  his  face.  I  wonder  if  she  has 
perhaps  not  experienced  those  things  in  her 
"reporter"  days? 

Her  philosophy  of  life  is  not  hard  to  find  in  the 
words  she  puts  into  the  mouths  of  her  characters. 
It  is  a  very  sensible,  practical  philosophy,  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  business  woman,  particu- 
larly one  who  has  seen  the  "seamy  side  of  life," 
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aiul  still  with  a  touch  of  the  ideal  in  it.  I  was 
almost  niiiided  to  say  "St.  Teresa!"  when  I  read 
that  "endurance  is  the  measure  of  a  man!"  and 
"\\m  are  secure  only  when  you  can  stand  any- 
thing that  can  possibly  happen  to  you,  and  be 
serene." 

There  is  g^ood  sequence  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  three  stories  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 
All  deal  with  matrimony.  The  first  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  parents'  ideas ;  the  second,  of  a  divorce 
that  does  not  happen,  presents  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  woman  who  has  been  a  little 
spoiled,  and  is  taken  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
conservative  relative  who  tells  the  story.  The 
third  is  of  the  results  of  what  might  be  called  a 
"successful"  divorce  case,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  child.  All  were  well  written.  The  plots 
weren't  at  all  new,  in.  fact  they  were  rather  com- 
monplace, but  interesting  in  their  treatment  at 
least.    And  the  moral  tone  is  excellent. 

1  think  Peter  Lannithorne,  in  The  Prelimi- 
naries voices  the  author's  own  creed  and  convic- 
tions most  plainly.  It  is  he  who  exclaims,  "It  is 
life  that  is  the  great  adventure!  not  love,  not 
inarriage,  not  business !  .  .  .  .  they  are  but 
chapters  in  the  book.  The  main  thing  is  to  take 
the  road  fearlessly — to  have  courage  to  live  one's 
life."    In  another  place  she  has  him  exclaim, 

"Security!  Why  it's  just  one  thing  a  human 
being  can't  have,  the  thing  that's  the  damnation 
of  him  if  he  gets  it!  The  reason  it's  so  hard  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
because  he  has  that  false  sense  of  security !  You 
are  safe  only  when  you  can  stand  everything  that 
can  happen  to  you !" 

One  little  sentence  in  that  story  appealed  to  me 
a  great  deal.  It  was  the  last  one  "and  a  prisoner 
had  given  him  the  master-key  that  opens  every 
door."  It  seems  to  imply  a  realization  that  often  . 
those  who  seem  to  contribute  most  to  life,  are 
those  whom  life  in  one  sense  or  another  has 
made  "prisoners" 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  apparent 
idealism  of  the  motives  for  divorces,  set  forth  by 
both  women  who  wanted  them.  As  Mrs.  Comer 
remarks,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  humor, 

"The  devil  never  makes  the  mistake  of  ofifering 
a  gross  temptation  to  a  person  of  taste !" 

I  hope  I  haven't  bored  you  by  my  long  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  wanted  you  to  know  what 
I  thought  of  the  personality  and  writings  of  the 


author  about  whom  I  am  inquiring.  If,  as  I  sup- 
pose, you  have  read  them  yourself  and  can  help 
me  out  I  shall  be  most  grateful,  for  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  would  like  to  make  my 
paper  the  best  I  have  handed  in  so  far.  If  we 
happen  to  disagree,  so  much  the  better!  It  will 
mean  a  new  point  of  view.  I'ermit  me  just  one 
more  quotation  that  I  liked.  1  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  an  engaged  person  (like  yourself!)  It 
is  included  in  O.  Pickersgill's  advice  to  his  son — 

"When  first  you  look  into  your  son's  face, 
every  failing  of  your  own  will  rise  up  to  haunt 
you  .  .  .  You  will  thank  Heaven  for  every 
good  thing  that  you  know  of  in  your  blood  or 
your  wife's,  and  you  will  regret  every  meanness, 
every  weakness,  he  may  inherit,  more  than  you 
knew  it  was  in  you  to  regret  anything."  Isn't 
that  splendid  ? 

I'm  sorry  that  there  is  not  indication  that  she 
thinks  the  safety,  the  security  which  she  be- 
lieves to  be  the  goal  of  man's  endeavor,  are  ulti- 
mately attainable.  There  is  something  almcjst 
like  St.  Teresa  in  the  idea  of  power  consisting  in 
endurance — and  something  disappointingly  mod- 
ern and  materialistic  in  the  flat  statement  she 
makes  that  "Success  is  always  legitimate."  You 
can  see  the  business  training  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter shining  through  that  last  statement,  can't 
you  ? 

I  will  stop  bothering  you  now  at  any  rate,  for 
the  dinner  bell  is  ringing  and  my  appetite  for  lit- 
erary information  is  only  a  delicate  symbol  of  a 
more  "earthy"  desire  for  nourishment.  Be  kind 
and  come  quickly  to  the  assistance  of  your  ever- 
curious  but  nevertheless  devoted  friend, 

Katherine  (Cunningham.) 


TO  A  ROBIN'S  NEST. 

{Built  cm  a  Crucifix.) 

Y  summer  nest,  where  shall  it  be? 
Upon  this  barren,  leafless  tree, 
Which  once  ftood  high  on  Calvary. 

How  loving  are  the  arms  spread  wide, 

As  if  to  gather  and  to  hide 

Those,  for  whom  Christ  was  crucified. 

O,  here  I'll  build  my  summer  nest, 
And  here  my  little  ones  shall  rest. 
Close  by  the  God  Who  loves  us  best. 

Anne  Dalzell,  '19. 
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AR  riSTS. 

ERE  every  man  an  artist  famed  afar 

[•"or  talent  rare  :  each  with  a  vvealtli  of  power 

Deftly  to  paint  on  canvas  leafy  bower, 

Or  brow  of  hill  oft  kissed  by  morning  star, 

The  lake's  clear  depths  of  blue — nor  mar 

By  faulty  stroke  the  tint  even  of  a  flower. 

The  work  of  all  down  to  the  present  hour, 

Dim  shades  would  be  of  beauties  as  they  are. 

But  still  the  artijt  paints,  he  does  not  try 

To  rival  Nature's  store,  his  chiefest  dream 

By  loving  toil  toward  truth  to  draw  more  near. 

Like  him  the  soul  need  only  testify 

The  love  to  follow  august  aim  supreme, 

And  nobly  strive  towards  God  with  love,  not  fear. 

Helen  Irene  Kust,  18. 


DANTE  IN  LITERATURE. 


I  /  E  HA\'E  many  examples  of  men  of  talent 
\  A  /  in  literature,  but  we  possess  a  compara- 
' tively  small  number  of  men  of  genius. 
Dante  hrs  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
latter.  His  extraordinary  powers  to  observe,  to 
create  and  to  imagine  are  amply  portrayed  in 
The  Divine  Comedy.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt 
calls  special  attention  to  Dante's  close  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  as  shown  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  ocean.  He  is  still  after  six 
centuries  "the  delight  and  despair  of  poets." 
Dante  has  given  us  a  knowledge  of  all  Florence 
as  well  as  of  his  own  personal  spirit.  "The  song 
that  nerves  a  nation's  heart  is  in  itself  a  deed'' 
and  Dante  has  inspired  the  whole  human  race. 
His  Divine  Comedy  has  been  justly  called,  "the 
l^oetic  encyclopedia  of  western  civilization." 
Throughout  it  reveals  unity  of  thought,  vivid 
imagination  and  an  expression  of  high  principles- 
To  those  who  love  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in 
literature,  Dante  is  a  close  friend.  Doctor  Flet- 
tinger  says  that  he  was  human  and  made  mis- 
takes but  his  errors  have  long  ago  perished, 
while  his  great  works  belong  to  man  for  all  time. 
So  long  as  we  love  the  sacred  things  of  human 
nature,  "so  long  will  the  name  of  the  author  of 
The  Divine  Comedy  be  loved  and  revered." 

Bishop  Spalding  paid  the  highest  tribute  pos- 
sible to  an  author  when  he  said  that  a  writer  who 
could  help  us  to  know  a  real  book  rendered  a 
service  never  to  be  repaid.    Surely  in  his  mas- 


terly handling  of  the  mysterious  underworld, 
Dante  has  done  this. 

In  his  time  the  psychological  factor  was  un- 
common and  it  took  strength  of  genius  to  strike 
the  individual  note  and  keep  it  throughout  the 
writing.  Dante  accomplished  this  for  he 
guides  the  reader  as  really  as  Virgil  guides  him 
through  the  Inferno.  He  was  not  conceited  when 
he  placed  himself  sixth  in  the  rank  of  great  men 
for  he  did  it,  not  through  comparison  with  others 
but  because  he  realized  he  was  giving  to  the 
world  a  message  of  great  things,  in  the  manner 
of  a  true  artist.  Men  have  qualified  his  Com- 
media  as  Divine  because  of  its  high  ideals  and  its 
clear  views  of  eternal  truth. 

The  fact  that  Dante's  works  have  lasted -proves 
him  a  universal  poet  and  makes  evident  his  power 
tc  appeal  to  men  in  varied  environments.  Com- 
mentaries written  in  the  thirteenth  century  are 
still  in  circulation.  It  was  only  in  the  seventh 
century  when  the  Italian  people  sank  to  a  low 
plane  of  thinking  that  they  failed  to  appreciate 
this  poet,  and  practically  lost  sight  of  him  for  the 
time. 

Petrarch  calls  him  "the  Prince  of  Italian 
poets"  and  feels  he  must  have  been  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  produced  such  literature. 
Carlyle  says,  "ten  silent  centuries  found  a  voice 
in  Dante,"  a  direct  but  forceful  criticism  of  the 
great  man. 

The  recent  opinion  of  the  Italians  is  well  ex- 
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pressed  by  Michael  Rosetti  in  tlic  following, 
"Dante  embodied  all  the  learning  and  thonght  of 
his  age  and  translated  them.  He  produced  the 
one  poem  of  modern  Europe  that  counterbalances 
Shakespeare  and  challenges  antiquity." 

During  the  Renaissance  when  Greek  literature 
was  at  its  height  Michael  Angelo wrote  his  famous 
sonnets,  "To  his  crucifix"  and  "To  A'ittonria 
Colonna,"  in  ])raise  of  Dante.  Surely  this  is  as 
great  a  tribute  as  can  be  offered  to  anyone  for 
Michael  Angelo  could  shai)e  thoughts  into  beau- 
tiful words  as  well  as  he  could  transform  marble 
into  beautiful  statues. 

England,  though  differing  in  language  early 
appreciated  Dante.  He  was  the  favorite  of  Chau- 
cer. Even  though  he  was  forgotten  for  a  time 
after  the  so-called  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably  due  to  his  Catholic  views,  he 
cante  to  light  once  more  with  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. 

Dean  Church  writes  of  him,  "The  Divina  Com- 
media  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history."  He 
says  it  is  more  than  a  magnificent  poem  for  it 
measures  the  power  of  a  mind  and  shows  to  what 
heights  it  can  reach.  Mr.  Church  places  the 
great  poem  with  Homer's  Iliad  and  Shakespeare's 
plays.  It  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
preeminent  Christian  poem  and  "it  is  to  European 
literature  what  the  Iliad  is  to  Greece  and  Rome." 
Newman  paid  his  compliment  to  Dante  by  imita- 
ting him  in  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  which  gives 
us  a  vivid  glimpse  into  the  immediate  after-life. 

Ruskin  thinks  that  the  grotesque  which  has 
caused  much  prejudice  against  The  Divine  Com- 
edy, reached  its  highest  and  best  development  in 
this  poem,  especially  in  The  Inferno. 

To  Frederick  Schlegel  belongs  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  German  to  recognize  Dante's 


ability,  b'rom  him  dates  the  profound  admira- 
tion of  the  (iermians  for  this  extraordinary  man 
(jf  the  thirteenth  century.  "It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Germans  have  taught  the  Italians 
to  understand  and  appreciate  their  own  poet  just 
as  they  have  at  least  helped  to  teach  Englishmen  to 
understand  Shakespeare." 

Dante  found  a  welcome  in  America  almost  as 
soon  as  we  had  a  literature.  Longfellow,  h'mer- 
son.  Holmes,  Norton  and  Lowell  all  recognized 
the  unusual  in  him.  Posterity  will  remember 
Lowell  for  his  essay  on  Dante.  The  Cambridge 
society  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  his 
works  and  it  has  added  to  the  world's  knowledge 
of  Dante. 

Dr.  Walsh  in  his  comparison  of  Dante  with 
Milton  has  fittingly  described  him.  "In  both  the 
man  was  greater  than  the  poet  and  the  souls  of 
both  were  'like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.'  " 

Even  his  lesser  works  bring  him  laurels  for  his 
sonnet  on  Beatrice  is  famous  among  love  son- 
nets. It  was  Dante  who  made  it  possible  for 
Petrarch  to  perfect  this  form  of  poetry.  In 
his  prose  works  we  get  a  splendid  idea  of  the 
educational  environment  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
"Dante's  works  are  the  real  treasury  of  informa- 
tion of  the  most  precious  kind  with  regard  to 
the  century  since  they  jjrovide  the  proper  stand- 
point from  which  to  view  all  that  it  accomplished" 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Walsh. 

Many  translations  and  words  of  praise  are 
found  in  all  languages  in  Europe  and  America. 
Modern  societies  are  formed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  stud\  ing  this  great  man.  Dante  is,  "as  real 
a  classic  as  \'irgil."  Today  among  critics  of  lit- 
erature Dante  ranks  with  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare and  his  work  is  represented  as  an  ideal  of 
true  art,  perfect  technique,  and  the  masterpiece 


of  the  Italian  tongue. 


Ruth  Beatty,  T8. 


A  MOTHER'S  CONSOLATION. 

YOU'RE  all  in  all.  my  son, 
1  hold  on  earth  as  dear, 
And  why  is  it  required 
Of  you  to  leave  me  here? 

And  yet  did  not  the  Son  Then  cannot  I  this  grief 

Most  dear  unto  the  heart  Unite  to  that  divine. 

Of  her,  immaculate.  And  share  our  Mother's  part 

In  sorrow  deep  depart?  Of  pain,  O,  son  of  mine? 

LoRETTO  Doyle,  '19. 
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TOM  MOORE,  THE  BARD  OE  ERIN. 

'  *  rc)URELY,  you  must  have  been  born  with  a 
\  rose  in  your  Hps,  and  a  niglitingale  singing 
on  the  top  of  your  bed,"  remarked  Samuel 
Rogers  to  the  most  loved  of  Erin's  poets.  And 
indeed,  who  does  not  know  and  love  the  Bard  of 
Erin  ?  What  age  will  not  revere  the  inimitable 
melodies  of  Thomas  Moore?  During  his  life- 
time, reigning  as  drawing-room  favorite,  he  was 
courted  and  petted  by  fashionable  London,  and 
today  through  merit  alone,  he  holds  a  foremost 
place  in  the  hearts  of  both  learned  and  ignorant. 
Beloved  by  all,  but  especially  endeared  to  the 
Irish,  Moore  sang  his  way  to  success  in  homely 
and  simple  lyrics. 

We  cannot  ascribe  his  popularity  to  a  remark- 
able insight  into  human  nature,  profundity  of 
thought,  or  elegance  of  style,  for  these  he  does 
not  possess.  The  secret  lies  in  the  man  himself. 
With  a  gay,  excitable  nature,  a  taste  for  social 
pleasures,  and  a  deep-rooted  passion  for  music, 
"the  sweet  melodious  bard"  combined  poetry  and 
miusic  in  perfect  harmony.  While  others  might 
vainly  strive  for  that  elusive  airiness,  Moore  with 
the  divine  gift  of  genius  pursued  his  untroubled 
course  in  flowing  and  exuberant  song. 

As  early  as  eleven  years,  the  poet  was  pub- 
lishing his  works,  and  throughout  the  next  sixty 
years  of  his  life  continued  to  be  a  very  prolific 
writer.  Some  critics  accuse  him  of  overworking 
his  genius,  but  true  admirers  are  kindly  tolerant. 
The  muse  of  Moore  inspired  two  long  poems 
which  are  notable,  the  translations  of  "Anacreon," 
and  "Lalla  Rookh,"  called  "our  finest  Oriental- 
ism." The  latter  contains  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  well-known  passages  of  Moore,  "Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,"  a  charming  bit  of  eastern 
mythology. 

Turning  from  the  longer  and  more  difficult 
studies,  we  find  the  poet  playing  with  a  lighter 
form  of  verse,  the  satire.  Though  here  the  bard 
abounds  in  variety,  elegance,  and  subtle  wit,  we 
must  look  still  further  to  find  him  at  his  best.  For 
the  real  Moore,  for  the  true  genius,  we  do  not 
turn  toward  the  laborious  translations  or  bril- 
liant satires,  but  to  the  most  simple  of  all,  his 
melodies.  Whether  these  be  national,  sacred,  or 
love  songs,  in  vividness,  tenderness,  and  sincerity 
they  stand  unique.  Neither  exalted  nor  heroic, 
the  style  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  fluctuation  of 


spirits.  The  deej^est  pathos  may  unite  with  a 
bright  sally,  forming  a  mixture  of  gloom  and 
levity ;  the  liveliest  strains  may  sometimes  sound 
a  wailing  minor  chord,  strangely  wild  and  melan- 
choly. Only  Moore's  vivid  and  fertile  imagina- 
tion could  have  created  the  sweetly  sad  "Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  the  beautiful  "Believe  Me  if 
All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms,"  or  the 
rollicking  "Minstrel  Boy"  ;  and  even  yet,  the  heart 
beats  faster  on  hearing  one  of  the  Irish  patriotic 
songs. 

For  his  melodies  alone,  Moore  will  ever  be 
"the  sweet  Bard  of  Erin,"  the  loyal  voice  of  a 
loyal  people.  Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


W^HERE  THE  SHAMROCK  GROWS. 


TTWAY  in  a  distant  sea,  lies  a  dear  little  island, 
lifting  its  bright,  smiling  face  to  the  blue 
'  skies.  On  its  shores,  the  loved  shamrock 
glows  fresh  and  green,  through  a  mist  of  dew. 
Winding  vales  and  cozy  glens  have  charmed  elves 
and  fairies  from  their  mythical  homes,  for  en- 
chantment dwells  in  this  land  of  beauty.  Is  it 
fancy,  or  do  we  hear  the  laughter  of  the  fairies 
in  the  chatter  of  the  brook,  the  rush  of  their 
silken  wings  in  the  swish  of  the  lake?  Alike,  on 
mioor  and  bog-land,  the  sunbeams  fall  in  peace- 
ful serenity. 

Despite  the  pathetic  story  picturing  the  way, 
Ireland  has  lived,  loved,  fought  and  prayed,  for 
twenty  centuries  Ireland  is  still  Ireland.  And 
the  scene  is  but  symbolical  of  the  people  who  love 
it  best.  Around  their  quaint,  picturesque  lives 
might  be  woven  tales  of  every  fate  under  the  sun. 

Tears  have  only  refreshed  the  sunniness  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  friendly  fairies  have  thrived  on 
its  mistiness  and  scattered  joyousness  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  every  heart.  Hunior  found  fertile 
soil  in  these  vivid  imaginations,  hence  we  find  the 
Irish  folk  characterized  by  a  sparkling  originality, 
])erceived  in  the  makeup  of  no  other  peoples. 
Irish  wit,  in  its  native  purity,  is  devoid  of  all 
coarseness  and  roughness.  It  is  at  once,  simple 
and  charming,  springing  from  the  depths  of 
sunny,  generous  souls.  No  matter  how  dark  the 
night,  the  child  of  Erin  can  detect  the  gladness 
of  the  dawning.  Faithful  to  the  message  of  the 
shamrock,  Patrick's  children  live  in  simple  faith, 
trustful  hope  and  gentlest  charity. 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 
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TIIH  IlIDDIuM  THINGS. 
'|f  I"  we  could  see, 

Jf      What  fairy  forms  among  the  trees 
VVouhl  (lance  for  us 

Unto  tile  music  of  the  hreeze. 

If  we  could  hear, 

What  mystic  sounds  would  rill  the  air! 
And  we,  soul-thrilled, 

Would  stand  to  catch  the  message  there. 

Tf  we  could  love 

This  world  as  one  of  God's  own  stories, 
We  could  be  seers 

Of  all  its  wondrous  allegories. 

If  we  could  know 

The  mystic  wonders  God  has  wrought. 
What  sacredness 

In  life.  His  deep  unfolded  thought! 

Mary  Kinnky,  '17. 


A  TRILOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


if  F  "ail  tlie  world  loves  a  lover,"  it  is  equally 
J||  trtie  that  all  the  world  loves  children.  Seldom 
"  do  we  find  anyone  who  can  resist  the  winning 
smile  of  a  little  child.  That  appeal  is  universal. 
Not  only  do  the  father  and  mother  claim  the 
child  but  also  the  singer,  the  poet,  and  the  essayist. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  resemblance  in 
Charles  Lamb's  "Dream  Children,"  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "They,"  and  H.  C.  Bunner's  "A  Let- 
ter and  a  Paragraph,"  a  trilogy  which  has  in 
common  children  and  dreams.  The  little  "John" 
and  "Alice"  in  Lamb's  essay  are  from  the  same 
world  of  children  where  Kipling  and  Bunner 
found  their  little  boys  and  girls  for  their  beau- 
tiful stories.  All  of  these  little  tots  could  step 
from  the  pages  in  the  story  books  and  play  about 
us  and  we  would  not  be  surjjrised,  because  they 
are  so  real,  yet  they  are  only  the  children  of 
dreams.  They  are  the  little  children  that  these 
three  hearts  loved  and  longed  for  in  their  lives. 

Each  one  of  these  writers  loved  children  or  he 
could  not  have  written  about  them  as  he  did. 
H.  C.  Bunner,  America's  promising  short-story 


writer,  who  died  when  he  was  only  forty-one,  so 
loved  the  whole  world,  and  above  all  his  family 
and  friends  tliat  this  great  love  crc])t  int(j  his 
writings.  His  dream-story,  "The  Letter  and  the 
Paragra])h,"  is  a  perfect  reverie  and  we  feel  the 
pathos  underlying  it,  though  it  is  never  em- 
phasized. 

The  ])ersonality  of  Charles  Lamb  is  so  inter- 
woven into  his  essays  that  we  feel  we  are  reading 
his  autobiography,  when  we  read  many  of  his 
essays  and  letters  because  they  often  allude  to 
many  of  the  most  intimate  and  touching  incidents 
of  his  life.  There  is  exquisite  pathos  in  his 
"Dream  Children"  and  we  feel  that  loneliness 
that  gripped  his  heart  when  we  read  the  last 
lines  of  the  essay — "We  are  nothing,  less  than 
nothing  and  dreams,  we  are  only  what  might 
have  been."  Lamb  has  beautifully  blended  fact 
and  fiction  in  this  story  and  it  is  this  frank  dis- 
closure of  his  sorrow  and  loneliness  that  draws 
us  to  him. 

Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  beautiful  dream-story 
"They"'  has  given  us  real  children  in  a  dream 
world — children  that  only  a  lover  of  little  chil- 
dren could  create.  In  a  preface  to  some  of  his 
other  stories  of  children,  Kipling  has  said  that 
"only  women  understand  children  thoroughly, 
but  if  a  mere  man  keeps  very  cjuiet  the  children 
will  sometimes  be  good  to  him."  We  finish 
reading  "They"  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  author 
understands  all  of  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
children.  Mr.  Kipling's  little  daughter,  Joseph- 
ine, died  shortly  before  this  story  was  written  and 
more  than  likely  the  memory  of  her  prompted 
this  tender  reverie.  He  has  infused  his  great 
tenderness,  his  quick  sympathy,  and  love  into 
this  dream. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  England's  be.st  essay- 
ist and  short-story  writer  and  America's  writer 
of  short  stories  should  draw  their  characters 
for  some  of  their  most  beautiful  work  from 
the  world  of  children.  The  mutual  relation 
between  these  three  dream  stories  is  striking  and 
each  dream,  or  meditation,  if  we  call  it  so,  leaves 
a  beautiful  picture.  The  writers  have  succeeded 
in  weaving  their  spell  about  us  and  we  love  their 
dream  children  as  they  did. 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 
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ANNA  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

RAP,  rap,  rap !  Tlie  signal  for  recess  was 
always  obeyed  eagerly  and  most  punctually 
/  by  Miss  Adams'  pupils.  This  morning-  it 
seemed  to  the  mistress  of  the  little  country  school 
house  that  something  unusual  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Text  books  were  shoved  in  the  desks  hit 
or  miss,  arithmetic  papers  rattled  unnecessarily, 
knowing"  looks  were  slyly  exchanged,  and  Jerry, 
the  acknowledged  ring  leader  of  the  seventeen, 
coughed  suggestively  every  now  and  then. 

"Attention,  turn,  stand ! — one,  two,  one,  two," 
commanded  Miss  z"\dams. 

Once  in  the  school  yard,  the  children  waited 
for  Jerry  to  take  the  lead. 

"Attenshun !  git  in  Hue,  you  fellers,  an'  count 
yerselves.  How  many,  Captain  ?"  came  the  su- 
perfluous c[uestion. 

"Ten  officers  and  seven  gurls,  sir,  but  one  of 
the  gurls  don't  count.  We  don't  want  no  Dutch- 
man in  our  company." 

"I'm  not  either  a  Dutchman,  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can !"  retorted  Anna. 

"Yes,  you  are !  you're  father  wasn't  born  here, 
an'  I  tell  you  we're  not  going  to  have  any  Ger- 
mans in  our  army.  You  might  be  a  spy  and 
squeal  on  us.  I  ain't  going  to  take  no  chances  of 
bein'  shot!" 

"Yep,  that's  right!"  declared  Jerry,  which  set- 
tled the  question  at  once. 

Anna  walked  of¥  by  herself  and  turned  her 
back  to  them  so  they  wouldn't  see  her  crying. 
She  didn't  want  to  cry,  indeed  she  didn't,  but  the 
tears  were  just  bound  to  come. 

"Right  face,"  shouted  the  general,  "keep  step 
— march !" 

The  sturdy  little  squad  drilled  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  charged  on  an  imaginary  enemy  with 
yells  and  whoops  terrible  enough  to  frighten  a 
whole  regiment. 

"Quick,  fellers,  here  they  come,  git  under  cover 
and  don't  shoot  'till  you  see  the  white  of  their 
eyes!"  commanded  General  Jerry  excitedly. 

A  wild  scramble  followed,  to  gain  the  shelter 
of  bushes  and  trees  Barney,  the  tiniest  of  the 
volunteers,  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  thought 
of  being  captured  by  that  awful  enemy,  and, 
screaming  for  his  mother,  ran  toward  the  school 
house,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

A  coil  of  barbed  wire  lay  in  his  path,  but  he  did 


not  see  it,  and  catching  his  right  foot,  over  he 
went. 

Anna  was  there  in  a  moment  and  when  she 
took  hold  of  his  hand  to  help  him  up,  the  little 
fellow  screamed  in  pain.  Blood  was  coming  jerk- 
ily from  his  wrist  where  an  artery  had  been  cut. 
The  other  children  rushed  up  and  called  excitedly 
for  the  teacher,  but  Miss  Adams  had  unwisely 
left  the  pupils  alone  in  the  yard  while  she  was 
visiting  with  the  nearest  neighbor  and  so  did  not 
hear  the  commotion. 

Anna  was  the  only  one  who  had  presence  of 
ntind  enough  to  try  to  help  the  lad.  She  tied 
her  handkerchief  tightly  around  the  wrist  and 
knotted  it  directly  over  the  cut,  just  as  she  had 
seen  her  father  do  to  injured  patients.  Then  half 
carrying  Barney,  Anna  hurried  him  to  a  nearby 
farm  house,  where  she  telephoned  for  her  father. 

The  neglectful  teacher  returned  to  an  empty 
class  room  and  when  she  located  her  pupils  they 
were  a  most  frightened  and  timid  squad,  with 
Anna  as  general.  She  was  ordering  them  about, 
and  they  were  obedient  to  the  once  scorned 
"Dutchman." 

The  doctor  arrived  and  Barney  was  soon  well 
cared  for,  leaving  the  pupils  free  to  return  to 
their  lessons.  However,  Miss  Adams,  being 
more  nervous  than  her  class  was  excited,  decided 
to  give  a  half  holiday.  Once  more  the  company 
was  formed  with  Jerry  in  command. 
"Attenshun  !  we've  got  some  bizness  to  see  to. 
I'm  general  of  this  here  company  and  I  porpose 
that  we  should  have  a  Red  Cross  leader.  Who 
do  you  say  I  should  choose?" 

"Anna,"  shouted  his  followers,"  whereupon  the. 
heroine  of  the  day  was  duly  installed  and  wel- 
comed as  a  loyal  American 

Erma  Sagendorph,  '18. 


IF  THIS  BE  LITERATESQUE. 

IONG  and  inviting  lay  the  road  before  the 
^  two  girls  as  they  stood  at  the  small  station 
^  waiting  for  their  train. 

"Oh,  Anette,  let's  walk  to  the  next  station 
along  that  beautiful  road  there.  Let's  be  vaga- 
bonds for  once.  I  can  appreciate  fully  the  feeling 
of  the  "knights  of  the  road"  have  when  they  hear 
the  call.  It  is  so  undiscovered,  that  is  the  road, 
it's  like  reaching  the  end  of  the  rainbow." 
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Well,  J  "11  go  with  you,  l'",ileen,"  said  the  less 
responsive  Aiietlc,  "but  remember  we  have  only 
an  hour  to  catch  our  train.  We  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  miss  this  train  because  you 
know  it's  the  last  one  we  can  take  tonight  and 
how  on  earth  am  I  to  lead  my  young-  hope- 
fuls into  the  mysterious  realms  of  fractions 
without  a  good  rest  tonight." 

"Anette,  can't  you  ever  forget  that  you  arc 
teaching  school.  Dear  me,  when  I  lock  the  door 
at  night  all  the  cares  of  the  school  room  slip  from 
my  shoulders  and  I  am  a  human  again." 

They  started  out  with  enthusiasm.  The  merry 
sound  of  childish  laughter  came  to  the  would-be 
knights  as  they  continued  their  journey.  It  was 
getting  late.  Anette's  and  Eileen's  first  animation 
had  somewhat  died  down  by  this  time. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  get  to  the  ne.xt  station 
before  the  train  comes,  Eileen." 

"Why.  Anette,  there's  the  station  just  ahead 
of  us.    In  about  ten  minutes  we  will  be  there." 

In  the  distance  the  low  whistle  of  the  fast 
approaching  train  could  be  heard. 

"There  is  the  train  now,  Anette,  forget  that 
you  are  a  dignified  schoolmarm,  forget  that  it 
has  been  at  least  three  years  since  you  left  college, 
in  fact  forget  everything  but  that  you  have  to 
catch  that  train    Now  for  a  run." 

Out  of  breath,  the  girls  ran  up  the  little  plat- 
form just  in  time  to  see  the  train  pulling  out. 

"Don't  say  one  word.  Anette,  just  be  philosoph- 
ical like  my  aunt  and  say,  'the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide'," said  the  ever  optimistic  Eileen.  "Well, 
something  must  be  done.  There  are  a  man  and 
woman  coming  out  of  the  station  who  look  as 
though  they  could  tell  us  how  to  get  someone  to 
take  us  home.  I  will  just  go  up  and  ask  them," 
said  Eileen. 

After  explaining  her  difficulty  Eileen  found, 
much  to  her  surprise,  that  this  was  just  a  small 
place,  in  fact,  the  station  itself  had  been  built  by 
the  gentleman  who  got  ofif  of  the  train.  His 
home  was  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles  and  it  was  about  twenty  miles  to  the  next 
station.  The  gentleman  extended  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  two  girls  to  come  and  spend  the 
night  with  him  and  his  wife.  Like  true  lovers  of 
romance  they  accepted  hoping  that  this  last  part 
of  their  experience  might  prove  as  interesting 
as  the  first. 

The  party  came  to  the  low  rambling  house. 


.\nette  and  luleen  were  charmed  with  the  in- 
terior. It  was  like  some  English  manor  house. 
In  the  low  hall  signs  of  recent  hunting  expedi- 
tions could  be  seen. 

The  girls  learned  (hu"ing  the  evening  that  the 
gentleman  and  lady  had  lived  in  England.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  had  come  to  Canada 
and  from  there  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

While  Anette  and  Eileen  were  preparing  for 
bed  they  talked  over  their  recent  experiences. 
Eileen  called  over  to  her  room  mate,  as  she 
brushed  her  hair,  "Doesn't  this  remind  you  of 
college  days.  I  just  remembered  that  literatesque 
tx])crience  we  had  t(j  write  when  we  were  Juniors 
and  I  thought  why  did  not  this  day  come  in  the 
time  of  our  youth  when  such  material  would 
have  been  a  blessing?" 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 


THE  .SONG  OF  THE  SOCKS. 

ITH  properly  manicured  nails, 
With  eyebrows  penciled  and  sliaped, 

A  maiden  sat  in  fur  trimmed  dress. 

Her  dainty  fingers  with  yarn  o'er-draped — 
Knit!   Knit!  Knit! 

Reside  her  a  candy  box. 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  hopeless  pitch 

She  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Socks!" 

Click!    Click!  Click! 

She  drops  a  stitch  nor  heeds, 
Click  — Click  —  Click, 

She's  dreaming  of  valorous  deeds ! 
"It's  Oh !   to  be  a  man 

With  never  a  sock  to  knit. 
To  search  the  sea  for  enemies. 

Or  in  trenches  to  do  your  bit !" 

"Oh,  men,  with  sisters  dear! 

Oh,  men  with  sweethearts  true ! 
Tt  is  not  the  socks  you're  wearing  out. 
Rut  the  zeal  of  those  who  knit  anew ! 
Work!    Work!  Work! 
To  round  a  heel  is  no  fun. 

Work  —  Work  —  Work, 
The  toe  is  tight,  but  the  sock  is  done." 

"Rlank!    Blank!  Blank!" 

A  soldier  pulls  with  might  and  main, 
"Blank  —  Blank  —  Blank  !" 

But  the  sock  can  bear  the  strain. 
O  yes !  the  toe  is  on, 

That  much  —  but  what  a  fit! 
Think  you,  he'll  wear  it  and  smile? 
Nit!   Nit!  Nit! 

EIrma  Sagendorph.  '18. 
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•  SHORT-STORIES  OF  JOHX  AYSCOUGH. 

IX  studying  the  groiijis  of  writers,  essayi-^ls  and 
journalists  who  have  helped  to  make  the  ht- 
erature  of  a  country,  one  is  apt  to  note  only 
the  men  who  have  gained  prominence  in  tlic 
puhlic  eye,  and  to  overlook  those,  who,  with  per- 
haps more  genius  and  ability,  are  not  looked  upon 
as  famous.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  the  novel- 
ist and  essayist,  John  Ayscough,  in  private  life 
Monsignor  Drew. 

Born  of  English  parentage,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  received  his  education 
at  Oxford,  became  a  convert  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  several  years 
later,  after  which  he  became  an  army  chaplain. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  our  short-story  writers, 
who  seize  uix)n  one  topic  and  view  it  from  so 
many  different  angles  that  the  reader  finally  tires 
of  it,  John  Ayscough  gives  us  a  variety  almost 
unequaled.  To  attempt  a  classification  of  his 
works  under  one  head,  would  lead  only  to  con- 
fusion. His  topics  are,  for  the  most  part,  every- 
day realities,  but  when  clothed  in  the  pure,  simple 
and  wholesome  style  of  the  author,  they  are  in- 
deed raised  above  the  commonplace.  He  gives 
expression  to  sentiments  which  appeal  to  all,  and 
w^hich,  although  possessing  no  unusual  distinc- 
tion, are  generally  pleasing.  His  works  do  not 
merely  float  on  the  surface  of  some  hackneyed 
literary  wave,  but  they  seek  depth,  and  show 
clearly  the  superiority  of  the  author's  mind  over 
that  of  the  ordinary  reader.  In  short  his  style 
can  be  better  appreciated  than  described. 

Besides  being  a  writer  of  short-stories,  of  which 
those  collected  in  the  book  entitled  "Prodigals 
and  Sons,"  are  considered  best,  he  is  also  the 
author  of  numerous  novels,  essays  and  criticisms, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  merit.  Indeed, 
one  has  only  to  read  two  or  three  of  his  novels 
or  stories,  when  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
aim  not  only  at  giving  pleasure,  but  also  at  bring- 
ing a  message  to  men.  In  plain  style,  and  with  an 
eye  to  truth  and  reality  in  all  things,  the  spirit  of 
the  man  stands  out  in  all  its  wholesomeness,  ap- 
pealing to  the  nobility  of  our  weak  human  nature. 

The  style  of  this  too-literary  man  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  some 
of  our  better  known  although  probably  less 
worthy,  novelists.  In  him  we  find  none  of  the 
.sensationalism  of  our  detective  story  writers,  no 
exaggeration  of  facts,  nor  complication  of  plot  to 
lend  excitement  and  to  grasp  and  hold  the  reader. 


( )n  the  contrary,  he  meets  this  last  requirement 
by  the  plain  reality  of  his  stories  and  the  absolute 
sincerity  which  shines  forth  in  them.  Among  his 
best  short-stories  may  be  mentioned  "The  Brat," 
"The  I'riend  Who  Came  Back,"  "Counting  Hand- 
kerchiefs," "An  Uninvited  Ciuest,"  and  "Aunt 
Muriel's  Love  Letters.'' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  literary  circles  John 
Ayscough  may  not  be  a  ])0])ular  pivot,  yet  the 
great  respect  which  those  who  can  appreciate 
him,  hold  for  him,  his  variety  and  purity,  and 
above  all,  the  noble  object  to  wdiich  so  many  of 
his  stories  are  directed  cannot  be  overlooked. 

M.XUC.ARET  .SpKAR,  '10. 


A  REAL  YARN. 


THE  jolting,  rattling  street  car  stopped.  A 
bright,  cheery  young  girl  entered  and  sat 
down  beside  an  old  man.  Immediately  the 
girl  became  very  much  interested  in  her  knitting 
while  the  man  was  very  much  occupied  gazing 
over  the  columns  of  the  evening  paper.  So  the 
two  rode  for  many  blocks,  each  being  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  other's  presence.  I'ut  at  last  the 
man  folded  the  paper  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket 
and  at  the  next  station  he  arose  and  fell  in  line 
with  the  mass  of  people,  who  were  pushing  of? 
the  car.  A  jerk  and  a  pull  came  on  the  girl's 
knitting.  "What  is  it?"  she  wondered  and 
gazing  up  she  .saw  the  yards  and  yards  of  yarn 
forming  a  continuous  line  down  the  aisle  and  out 
the  car  door.  Immediately  she  snatched  up  her 
bag  and  being  guided  by  the  scarlet  line  of  yarn 
she  rushed  from  the  car.  Far  down  the  street 
she  saw  a  man  hurrying  on  with  the  yarn  dang- 
ling from  his  pocket.  The  girl  not  thinking  that 
she  was  in  a  strange  part  of  town  and  was  pursu- 
ing a  strange  man  ran  on  down  the  street,  calling 
to  the  man  to  stop.  At  last  the  man  entered  a 
house  and  closed  the  door.  In  a  moment  the  girl 
was  standing  on  the  threshold.  "Shall  I  knock?" 
she  thought.  lUit  just  at  that  moment  the  door 
was  opened  and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  her 
captive.  "What  did  I  get  into?"  he  muttered  as  he 
pulled  the  yarn  from  his  pocket,  "Oh  !  that's  my 
knitting,"  cried  the  girl.  "Guess  I  must  have 
got  that  caught  in  my  paper,"  returned  the  man. 
An  embarrassed  smile  passed  between  the  two  as 
the  man  re-entered  the  house  and  the  girl  started 
on  down  the  street  winding  up  a  large  scarlet  ball. 

Ada  Co.stello,  '19. 
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"THE  SLIRI'RISK  STORY." 


THIS  is  tlic  era  of  the  surprise  denouement 
in  the  short  story.  The  average  reader  of 
this  most  ])0])ular  form  of  fiction  wants  a 
"twist""  at  the  end  of  it.  Nowadays,  he  expects 
the  surprise  encHng  and  finds  the  story  insipid  if 
it  doesn't  contain  some  unlooked  for  element. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Marjorie  Daw"  is  a 
splendid  example  of  a  sur])rise  story,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Every- 
body knows  the  letters  that  Edward  Delaney  at 
the  Pines,  near  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  wrote  to 
hs  friend  John  Elemming,  who  lay  abed  of  a 
broken  leg  at  West  Third  Street,  New  York.  All 
know  that  the  young  woman  so  delicately  yet  so 
l)Owerfully  described  as  to  catch  Eleniming's 
fancy  did  not  after  all  exist.  It  is  the  very  last 
sentence  that  reveals  the  hoax  Delaney  has  played 
and  the  consequences  of  which  he  has  fled  to 
escape. 

Not  everybody  recognizes,  however,  nor  for 
some  time  did  story  writers,  themselves  seem  to 
recognize  that  this  denouement  is  but  an  instance 
of  a  general  method,  used  frequently  now.  Deceit, 
either  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  practiced  by  one 
character  upon  another  need  not  be  revealed  until 
end  of  story.  The  reader  of  "Marjorie  Daw" 
fortunately  may  guess  before  the  denouement 
what  Elemming  did  not  foresee  and  will  there- 
fore find  compensation  in  his  own  superiority  or 
in  Elemming"s  discomfiture.  Even  if  he  does  not 
begin  to  suspect  Delaney's  ruse,  still  he  finds  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  h^lemming  is  hoaxed : 
"Misery  loves  company." 

O.  Henry,  another  of  the  masters  of  the  sur- 
prise story,  first  tried  it  in  "The  Furnished  Room" 
which  is  considered  his  best  work.  It  opens  with 
a  young  man  who  is  searching  among  the  tene- 
ments in  a  squalid  section  of  New  York.  At 
the  last  house  he  takes  lodgings.  As  the  house- 
keeper moved  away  he  put  the  question  he  had 
asked  for  a  thousand  times.  He  was  looking  for 
a  young  girl.  Miss  Eloise  Vashner,  giving  a  full 
descr;i)tion  of  her.  I'ut  the  housekeeper  had  no 
recollect'or  of  her,  whatever.  The  story  con- 
tinues with  tb.e  >oung  man's  de'^pair  and  the  vis- 
itation of  a  ghost  with  a  fragrance  of  mignonette. 
Then  comies  the  revelation  of  the  deceit.  The 
landlady  concealed  from  him  the  fact  that  Eloise 
Vashner  had  committed  suicide  in  that  very  room. 
The  shock  of  this   ending  is  dependent  on  the 


landlady's  untruth,  though  you  may  suspect  her 
of  such  even  before  the  end.  The  suggestion  in 
the  fragrance  of  mignonette  confirms  the  .su.spi- 
cion  that  the  girl  had  occupied  the  same  room. 

(  ).  I  lenry  in  his  surprise  stories  takes  advantage 
of  a  well  known  principle  that  a  reader  helps  to 
invent  the  story.  After  he  grants  this  privilege, 
he  then  by  his  own  actual  ending,  shows  the 
reader  that  he,  the  author,  has  not  fallen  back  on 
the  hackneyed  situaticm  and  obvious  conclusion 
the  reader  has  constructed  in  a  too  conventional 
way. 

In  "The  Necklace"  by  De  Maupassant,  Madame 
Loisel  borrowed  a  diamond  necklace  from  Ma- 
dame l<"orester.  Having  lost  it  she  replaced  it. 
She  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  substitute  and  had  to 
work  ten  years  to  repay  it.  Then  she  found  out 
the  borrowed  necklace  was  paste.  In  this  case  it 
is  the  withholding  of  this  fact  that  makes  the 
astounding  denouement,  joined,  as  it  is,  to  the 
method  of  narration  which  keeps  in  prominence 
the  figure  of  Madame  Loisel. 

In  "A  Dilemma"  by  Wier  Mitchell  we  have  a 
rich  man  leaving  his  inheritance  to  his  nephew. 
The  uncle  calls  his  nephew  to  him,  telling  him  of 
his  box  of  rare  jewels  and  gems ;  also,  of  a  letter 
on  top  of  this  box  which  he  must  read  before 
opening  the  box.  The  uncle  soon  dies  and  the 
nephew^  spends  all  his  own  meager  earnings  for 
burial  expenses.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  will. 
The  letter  tells  him  of  the  costly  and  antique 
jewels  but  that  the  box  is  filled  with  highly  ex- 
plosive powder.  He  goes  all  through  life  miser- 
able and  disheartened,  always  thinking  of  some 
way  to  open  the  treasure  without  risking  his  own 
life  and  shattering  the  stones. 

Besides  open  deceit,  implied  deceit,  clever  man- 
agement of  the  "angle  of  narration"  and  the  reli- 
ance on  a  reader's  sense  of  convention  to  finish 
the  story  diiYerently  from  the  author's  plan,  there 
is  a  final  patent  trick.  Surprises  are  usually  found 
in  combination.  Some  character  in  the  story 
may  be  surprised,  and  with  him  the  reader,  he 
may  be  the  only  one  not  in  the  secret,  again  he  may 
find  out  something  the  character  never  learns.  But 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  surprise,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  it  should  bring  out  the  comedy  of  a 
humorous  story  and  tragedy  of  a  gruesome  one. 
It  should  stand  the  test  always  by  a  second 
reading  of  the  story  which  will  give  fair  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  author. 

LORETTO  McGuiRE,  '19. 
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COLUMBIA. 

\'  bended  knee,  with  countenance  aglow 
Above  her  outstretched  bands  and  naked  sword, 
She  conlidently  pleads,  "Thy  l)lessing  Lord 
I~or  wayward  children,  who  have  come  to  know. 
And  crave  Thy  l)ene<liction  as  they  go. 
Unbridled  art.  with  sins  now  so  deplored. 
Defiant  letters,  science,  all  accord 
And  prodigal  repentance  here  bestow." 

What  lends  that  glow  of  radiance  to  her  eyes, 
Despite  her  darkened  robe  of  mother  care? 
Through  memory,  are  birth  and  youth  now  seen 
With  valor  wrought  ?    Or,  think  you,  hope  relies 
In  that  blue  robed  and  star  crowned  vision  fair, 
Belo\-ed  Mother,  Patroness  and  Queen. 

Mary  Da[.y,  '18. 

THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 

Prf.sknted  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  by  St. 
Mary's  on  February  22,  1918. 

No  human  emotion  except  religion  is  exalted 
by  a  more  noble  purpose,  inspires  to  more  heroic 
sacrifice  than  patriotism.  The  love  and  loyalty 
that  a  person  feels  for  his  country  is  the  measure 
of  his  patriotism,  the  love  and  loyalty  that  he 
feels  for  God  is  the  essence  of  his  religion.  V>(i- 
cause  the  two  are  so  intimately  related,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  they  should  find  their  most  perfect  mani- 
festation in  the  Catholic  College.  The  exercises 
held  on  Washington's  Birthday  at  Notre  Dame 
University  were  a  striking  and  an  inspiring  proof 
of  this.  The  address  by  the  beloved  president, 
the  Rev.  J.  Cavanaugh,  was  eloquent  of  these  two 
things,  loyalty  to  country  and  loyalty  to  God. 
with  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  outcome  of 
the  war  depends  on  the  spiritual  quality  of  our 
soldiers.  That  spiritual  leaven  must  be  supplied 
largely  by  Catholicity.  The  same  fundamental 
need  of  religion  and  its  influence  were  referred  to 
by  Congressman  John  W.  ATiller  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  speaker  of  the  day.  The  feature  of 
the  program  most  personally  interesting  to  St. 
Mary's  was  the  presentation  of  the  Service  Flag, 
a  gift  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Mary's 
College  and  Academy  to  the  University  in  tribute 


to  the  six  priests  of  Holy  Cross  and  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  students  who  have  gone 
within  the  year  to  the  war.  Miss  Ruth  Beatty, 
the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  chosen  to  pre- 
sent the  flag,  said  : 

"In  one  of  the  nx)ms  of  the  new  Library  is  a 
picture  with  which  you  are  all  familiar  of  Father 
Corby  giving  absolution  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  Army  before  the  battle  of  Getty.sburg. 
This,  I  believe,  is  Notre  Dame's  first  service  flag. 
There  is  no  Paul  Wood  among  us  today  to  see 
with  an  artist's  eye  and  to  picture  with  an  artist's 
skill,  the  color  and  form  of  the  light  and  the  life 
which,  since  last  April,  have  gone  forth  from  this 
University  to  the  defense  of  our  nation,  in  the 
persons  of  its  six  armiy  chaplains  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  students.  Nor  would  the 
facts  nor  the  spirit  behind  those  facts  yield  to 
artistic  reproduction  or  facsimile.  They  are  not 
only  the  fruit  of  your  legacy  of  heroic  patriotism 
from  the  past  but  the  inheritance  of  the  students 
of  this  University  for  all  future  time.  In  the 
colors  of  our  country  and  with  the  emblems  of 
faith  and  hope  we  have  tried  to  symbolize  this 
vigorous  patriotism  of  which  your  school  has 
given  such  glorious  expression  during  the  past 
year.  And  we  deem  it  a  privilege,  uniciue  and 
unprecedented,  to  present  to  N'otre  Dame,  in 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  its  second  Service  Flag. 

"We  do  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  tremendous 
drama  of  which  this  day's  ceremonies  are  but  a 
passing  scene — I  mean  the  miracle  play  of  your 
school — whose  impelling  force  is  the  spirit  of 
your  great  founder,  Father  Sorin,  whose  envelop- 
ing action  is  religion,  whose  theme  is  educated, 
Christian  manhood.  Father  Corby  and  your 
other  soldier  chaplains  of  former  wars  have 
spoken  the  stirring  prologue  to  the  greatest  acts 
which  are  to  come.  The  Knighting  of  the  Priest 
and  the  blinding  of  America's  Holy  Grail  are 
scenes  for  which  you  have  supplied  and  trained 
the  leading  actors.  And  as  we  anticipate  the 
final  trium])h  of  Holy  Cross  we  rise  to  honor  the 
men,  priests  and  students,  from  this  University 
who  have  made  that  triumph  possible.  And  we 
ofifer  this  Service  Flag,  their  tribute  and  ours,  to 
Notre  Dame,  the  Mother  of  Men." 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CROSS. 

To  say  that  the  ])reseiit  age  i.s  very  like  the  days 
of  pagan  Rome  is  to  imply  tliat  it  must  also  be 
like  the  days  of  early  Christian  Rome  because 
the  two  were  simultaneous  and  the  legendary 
answer  to  "Quo  vadis"  was  the  reply  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  hysterical  brutalities  of  paganism. 
That  response  is  as  changeless  as  Truth.  It  comes 
to  us  today  above  the  intoxicated  din  of  power, 
above  the  chaotic  confusion  of  greed  and  lust  and 
godlessness.  In  the  persons  of  His  multitude  of 
children  Christ  goes  back  today  to  the  Rotne  of 
materialism  and  despotism  to  be  crucified  again. 
What  wonder  that  the  cross  should  flourish  on 
every  field  of  battle  in  Europe,  that  it  should 
stand  triumphant  above  the  Butte  of  Harlencourt. 
.\nd  the  meaning  of  that  cross?  'Tn  the  cross  is 
life,"  not  death;  "in  the  cross  is  protection  from 
thy  enemies,"  not  oppression  or  defeat.  This  is  the 
answer  which  Christ  gave  .the  world  on  that  first 
awful  battle-field  of  Calvary  ;  this  is  the  lesson 
that  the  Church  re])eats  during  Holy  week  as  she 
lifts  the  crucifix  above  her  altars  and  intones,  "O, 
Crux  Ave,  Spes  Unica!"  This  is  the  hope  with 
which  Christianity  inspires  its  armies  today ; 
neither  sixteen  centuries  of  time  nor  four  cen- 
turies of  Protestantism  have  dimmed  the  shining 
of  that  laborum,  and  as  America's  Catholic  chil- 
dren fi.x  their  eyes  upon  it  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  Lent,  they  know  with  the  divine  assur- 
ance of  faith  that  in  this  sign  they  shall  conquer. 


CH IMES 

■VWV.  STRE\(i-|'ll  OI'  UNION. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  itand." 
We  call  ourselves  the  United  States.  Let  us 
show  to  the  world  that  we  are  united!  "In  union 
there  is  strength,"  and  we  now  need  all  the 
strength  that  we  can  get.  The  American  ])eople 
ought  to  stand  as  one  man  behind  their  leader, 
President  Wilson. 

IJut  what  of  individual  opinions,  of  party,  race, 
or  section  prejudice?  Why,  let  us  have  nothing 
of  them  at  present !  Can  we  not  be  broad  enough 
and  great  enough  and  unselfish  enough  to  lay 
aside  our  personal  feelings,  to  forget  ourselves 
individually  and  all  our  petty  considerations,  to 
throw  ourselves,  heart  and  soul,  with  vim  and 
enthusiasm  into  this  struggle  to  win  for  this  great 
Cause,  Our  Country  and  Its  Ideals?  And  if  we- 
cannot  be  big  enough  to  sacrifice  for  this  cause, 
will  not  this  more  selfish,  yet  wholly  praiseworthy, 
motive  im])el  us :  to  strive  and  endure  for  the 
sake  of  our  own,  who  are  now  in  the  battle  line, 
and  the  others  soon  to  follow  ?  We  are  now 
embarked  upon  this  business  of  war  and  whether 
we  approve  or  not,  it  is  the  part  of  duty,  of 
diplomacy,  of  wisdom  to  assist  in  gaining  our 
end,  X'ictory,  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  then  what  a  burden  of  care  would  be 
lifted  froin  our  Captain's  shoulders,  upon  whoiu 
this  awful  responsibility  rests,  if  he  could  have 
the  nation's  unanimous  approval  and  cooperation, 
the  more  quickly  to  relieve  that  nation  and  him- 
self of  the  plague,  War! 


WAR  MANNERS. 

Leaving  food  upon  your  plate  for  politeness 
sake  is  passee.  The  war  has  in.stituted  a  new  sy.s- 
tem  of  table  manners  that  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can should  practise.  Di.shes  may  now 'be  tilted 
to  obtain  that  delectable  last  drop ;  wives  may 
pass  their  left-over  bread  to  their  husbands  in 
order  that  they  may  finish  their  butter  and  vica 
versa.  Bufifet  lunches  are  bound  to  be  fashion- 
able as  there  is  the  least  possible  amount  of  waste 
to  be  reckoned  with.  These  are  but  a  few^  of  the 
revised  rules  in  the  "Conservation  Manual  of 
Manners.'' 
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THE  STROXG  HEART. 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  "Every  heart  that  beats 
strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful  impulse 
behind  it,  in  the  world  and  bettered  the  tradi- 
tions of  mankind."  The  heart  that  beats  cheer- 
fully and  strong  will  reflect  that  cheer  and  hope, 
which  aids  the  needy  and  comforts  the  sorrowful. 
The  heart  is  like  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  sun- 
light or  shadow.  The  depraved  and  sinful  heart 
poisons  the  atmosphere  around  and  the  impulses 
it  sends  forth  are  only  harmful. 

As  the  world  is  bettered  by  the  examples  of 
the  good,  so  the  world  is  moved  to  better  things 
and  higher  impulses  by  the  strong  heart.  The 
heart  of  a  good  man  is  the  resting  place  of  God 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  he  should  walk  in  Our 
Lord's  footsteps.  The  impulses  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  will  last  forever  and  be  an  incentive  for 
all  to  climb  higher  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  holi- 
ness, until  they  reach  the  heavenly  home,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  all  those,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  The  Sacred  Heart. 


THE  LOVERS  OF  LIFE. 

He  is  an  unusual  individual  who  has  not  at 
some  period  of  his  life  had  a  hobby.  It  may  have 
manifested  itself  in  the  collection  of  stamps,  coins, 
cocoons  or  one  of  a  thousand  things.  Such  hob- 
bies being  purely  external  to  the  individual  prove 
helpful  and  interesting.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
hobby  which  is  a  veritable  destroyer  of  happiness. 
Such  a  hobby  is  one's  own  self.  Perhaps  the 
person  thus  engrossed  is  a  victim  of  distorted 
ideas.  At  any  rate  the  care  of  his  own  body  and 
soul  becomes  such  an  important  task  that  he  has 
little  time  for  anything  else  ;  he  firmly  believes 
he  loves  life  so  he  tries  to  conserve  it.  Such  a 
one  looks  at  life  with  half-shut  eyes  as  if  an  hon- 
est gaze  might  reveal  some  lurking  danger.  His 
hobby  does  not  consist  in  collecting  but  in  avoid- 
ing— avoiding  anything  that  might  endanger  his 
life.  He  can  never  experience  the  joy  of  a  brave 
adventure  or  the  satisfaction  of  beginning  any- 
thing great.  Usually  he  is  such  a  well  muffled 
person  that  he  has  never  allowed  himself  to 
realize  that  Jack  Frost's  sting  has  the  faculty  of 
producing  genuine  pleasure. 

If  Columbus  had  valued  life  in  the  manner  that 


he  would  venture  nothing  that  would  endanger 
it.  he  would  never  have  discovered  America.  If 
aJiy  one  loves  a  thing  there  is  joy  in  possessing 
it ;  yet  if  the  thought  of  losing  it  is  always  upper- 
most in  the  mind,  a  vexing  fear  or  anxiety  would 
take  the  place  of  the  joy  which  should  predomi- 
nate. 

The  true  lovers  of  life  are  those  that  fill  each 
minute  with  spontaneous  and  happy  acts;  they 
do  not  look  too  eagerly  into  the  future,  nor  do  they 
allow  their  past  faults  to  worry  them.  They  live 
each  day  as  well  as  they  can  by  trustfully  clasp- 
ing the  hand  of  Life  and  if  "to  do  and  to  dare" 
means  a  shorter  time  with  her,  they  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  love  her  more  than  they  who 
■timidly  linger  at  a  distance,  not  courageous 
enough  to  learn  to  know  her. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COURAGE. 

"It  is  better  to  live  and  he  done  with  it  than  to 
die  daily  in  the  sickro(>m." 

Probably  a  comparatively  small  number  of  our 
soldiers  are  familiar  with  these  lines  of  Steven- 
son's, but  nearly  all  of  them  arc  living  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  in  them.  When  the  call  came  for 
patriotic  men  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam's  liberty 
and  honor  they  gave  themselves  cheerfully  and 
willingly  for  they  knew  that  in  their  strength  the 
nation's  welfare  rested.  They  will  not  all  return 
to  receive  their  honors,  but  they  will  have  given 
up  their  lives  realizing  that,  "it  is  better  to  live 
and  be  done  with  it  than  to  die  daily  in  the  sick 
^'oom.  j^^^j^jj  Beatty.  'IS. 


THE  MOODS  OF  SPRING. 

Spring  brings  many  disapi)ointments  as  well  as 
joys.  It  is  like  a  moody  person,  always  chang- 
ing. One  day  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  that  the 
snow  is  melted  and  everything  drys  up ;  you 
think  that  it  is  time  to  begin  tennis.  The  tennis 
rackets  are  brought  down  from  the  attic,  the  net 
is  put  up  on  the  court  and  everything  is  made 
ready  for  the  game.  But  nature  thinks  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  tennis  so  she 
sends  a  chilling  wind  from  the  north,  bringing 
snow  in  its  wake.    The  lakes  and  rivers  freeze 
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and  the  earth  is  covered  again  with  a  white  man- 
tle. ^'()u  immediately  think  of  skating-  but  the 
wind  changes  again  and  tlie  ice  melts.  Then  it 
rains  for  two  or  three  days,  and  you  wish  that 
it  was  either  winter  or  summer,  for  you  cannot 
])lan  anything  so  long  as  the  weather  continues 
so  moody  and  unexpected. 


HOOK  RI^VIEW. 

cxRDKN.s  ()\i-;k.si-:as  and  othkr  poems. 

The  place  of  Thomas  Walsh  among  our  present 
day  poets  is  so  well  established  that  all  forthcom- 
ing work  of  this  versatile  writer  is  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  lovers  of  poetry.  Gardens  Overseas  is 
the  title  poem  of  his  latest  volume  which  may 
very  well  be  taken  as  representative  both  of  his 
tastes  and  ability.  His  love  of  the  classical,  well 
illustrated  by  Pindar  and  Corinna,  is  second  only 
to  his  love  of  Spanish  poetry,  to  the  translation 
or  imitation  of  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  the 
present  book.  The  South  American  poets  are 
fortunate  in  having  so  skillful  and  sympathetic  a 
translator.  Of  the  original  poems.  Gardens 
Overseas  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best ;  The  Embers 
Speak  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  ap- 
])eared  in  The  Masque  of  Poets,  that  experiment 
in  contemporary  poetry  made  by  Edward  J. 
O'Brien,  in  the  Bookman  during  the  past  year. 
Devotion  to  the  "poverello"  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  St.  Francis  to  the  Birds  and  The 
Stigmata.  The  richness  of  imagery  in  the  series 
of  Quatrains  is  emphasized  by  condensation ; 
there  is  the  same  climactic  effect  in  The  Temples 
with  the  added  note  of  scorn.  Perhaps  the  most 
intense  and  poignant  poem  in  the  book  is  the 
little  four-line  Caravan  Song.  As  a  wdiole,  the 
volume  is  a  very  happy  addition  to  the  work  of 
American  poets  and  of  Catholic  poets  of  the 

y^^''-  [John  Lane  Co.,  Publishers.] 

LECTURES. 
THE  MODERN  TOETS. 

Mr.  Thomas  \\  alsh  represents  one  of  the  inter- 
esting combinations  of  poetic  and  literary  influ- 
ences of  present  day  writers.  To  a  rich  endow- 
ment of  Celtic  imagination  and  classical  culture 


he  has  added  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  Spanish 
literature  acquired  by  extensive  travels  in  Spain 
and  South  America.  15cing  a  ])oet  himself  he  is 
well  authorized  to  speak  on  The  Recent  Poets,  as 
he  proved  in  his  lecture  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
K).  James  J.  Daly,  S.  J.,  wrote  of  him  in  America 
recently,  "Mr.  Walsh  belongs  heart  and  soul  to 
the  modern  school  of  Catholic  poets,  whose  white 
Hame  is  one  of  the  Catholic  consolations  in  a 
literature  devoid  of  hope  or  faith."  The  students 
of  St.  Mary's  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  had 
this  visit  from  so  prominent  a  Catholic  writer  and 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  singer  as  well 
as  his  songs. 

*  *    *  * 

I N  T  EK 1  OR  I  )EC(  )R ATION . 

Ross  Crane  comes  to  St.  Mary's  in  the  business 
capacity  of  art  lecturer  and  in  the  more  intimate 
relation  of  friend.  For  a  number  of  years  his 
art  exhibits,  informal  talks,  and  lectures  have 
been  among  the  most  wholesome  and  enjoyable 
contributions  to  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  St. 
Mary's.  His  lectures  given  on  the  evenings  of 
February  23  and  26  on  The  Fine  Art  of  Home 
Making  were  em])hatic  exemplifications  of  the 
criticism  of  William  Butler  Yeats  that  until  its 
very  kitchen  utensils  are  beautiful  as  well  as  use- 
ful, a  people  cannot  claim  to  be  cultured.  The 
psychology  of  color  and  design,  the  distinction 
between  decoration  and  ornamientation,  the  use 
311(1  misuse  of  furniture  were  illustrated  with  very 
distinct  effect.  The  necessity  of  "folks"  for  a 
home  was  prettily  supplied  by  members  of  the  art 
department  and  the  element  of  music  to  perfect 
the  artistic  setting  was  furnished  by  vocal  stu- 
dents. The  real  test  of  the  success  of  the  lec- 
turer's experiment  in  home  making  came  at  the 
singing  of  the  home-songs  when  the  aucH- 
ence  joined  spontaneously  and  the  little  circle  on 
the  stage  seemed  to  enlarge  to  include  the  entire 
room  with  Mr.  Crane  in  the  center  as  the  most 
genial  and  charming  of  hosts. 

*  *    *  * 
fic;hting  above  the  clouds. 

Mghting  Above  the  Clouds  was  the  title  of  the 
lecture  given  by  ^(r.  Charles  Upson  Clark  on  the 
evening  of  March  8  in  which  he  illustrated,  by 
means  of  slides  and  motion  pictures,  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  Italy's  part  in  the  war. 
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The  speaker  dealt  uitli  the  methods  of  fighting 
in  the  mountains,  the  nse  of  the  Itahan  aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles,  and  after  showing  the  armies  in 
action,  he  concluded  by  showing  the  work  of  the 
Italian  fleets.  Mr.  Clark  comes  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome  with  the  ai)]:)roval  of  the 
Italian  government  and  is  devoting  the  proceeds 
of  his  lectures  to  the  relief  of  Italian  blind  and 
maimed  soldiers.  His  lecture  was  a  most  timely 
and  satisfactory  treatment  of  an  intensely  inter- 
esting subject. 

OVR  AIR  FLEET  AND  XAVV. 

A  very  instructive  series  of  motion  pictures 
was  shown  to  the  school  in  St.  Angela's  Hall  on 
Thursday  morning,  March  7.  It  included  pictures 
of  aviation  schools  with  their  fleets  of  "war 
birds"  in  action,  protluced  and  loaned  by  the  Ford 
Manufacturing  Co.,  views  of  the  "Sammies"  and 
"Jackies"  in  training  at  the  Great  Lakes  Station, 
and  a  number  of  reels  of  the  navy,  torpedoes  and 
submarines,  all  authorized  by  Mr.  George  Creel, 
of  the  Cnited  States  Board  of  Information. 


RECIT.ALS. 
MR.  ARTHUR  FISHER  IN  TWO  READINGS. 

A  graduate  of  the  Leland  Powers  School  of 
Expression  needs  no  further  recommendation, 
but  Mr.  Arthur  Fisher  delighted  his  audience  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  20,  beyond  their 
anticipations  with  the  easy  perfection  of  his 
reading  and  the  happiness  of  his  selection.  A 
Tailor  Made  Man  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
cleverest,  cleanest,  and  most  typically  American 
of  modern  plays.  For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is 
bound  to  delight,  entertain,  and  satisfy,  and  to 
set  its  audience  upon  very  optimistic  and  con- 
structive lines  of  thought.  Mr.  Fisher's  reading 
of  the  play  was  in  every  way  adequate,  and  pre- 
pared for  him  a  very  hearty  welcome  on  February 
23,  when  he  read  The  New  Henrietta.  While 
lacking  the  unexpectedness  of  the  first  play,  The 
New  Henrietta  contains  much  wholesome  humor 
and  a  good  underlying  principle.  Although  Mr. 
Fisher  comes  to  St.  Mary's  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  the  quality  of  his  work  is  an  assurance  of 
a  hearty  welcome  in  the  future. 

^      *(*  'i' 


KICAin  Nc;    BY    MISS   M.    M  C  O  l' I  R  !■:. 

The  reading  given  by  Miss  Marion  McOuire 
on  March  12  was  especially  interesting  to  all  at 
St.  Mary's  from  the  fact  that  r^Iiss  McOuire  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  pupil  here.  She  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  successful  program. 
*    *    *  * 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE  RECITAL. 

The  Second  Intermediate  Class  recital  took 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  6.  The 
program  consisted  of  nine  piano,  four  violin,  and 
four  vocal  numbers  and  was  a  very  creditable 
demonstration  of  the  work  done  in  tlie  various 
music  departments. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
PATRIOTIC  PARTIES. 

The  Freshman  class  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  splendid  success  which  attended  their  Liberty 
Loan  Drive  on  the  evening  of  February  14.  As  a 
treat  the  Freshman  Bazaar  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired and  as  a  patriotic  venture  it  was  (|uite  un- 
precedented, one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  net 
]irofit  being  realized  from  chance  books,  grab 
bags  and  refreshments.  The  money  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bonds  which  will  be  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  Freshman  class.  Besides  the 
Red  Cross  activities,  candy  booths,  and  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  there  was  dancing  with  splendid  music 
furnished  by  the  Ragpickers'  Orchestra. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  confined  to  the 
College,  as  the  Second  Academic  Class  proved  by 
their  delightful  and  very  profitable  entertainment 
given  in  the  Academy  on  February  14.  Fish 
ponds,  candy  and  pop-corn  booths  plied  a  very 
lucrative  trade  wdiile  a  home  talent  band  fur- 
nished music  for  dancing.  The  vaudeville  pro- 
gram in  the  assembly  hall  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening  and  proved  a  source  of  much  amusement 
as  well  as  revenue.  The  proceeds,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  dollars,  will  be  invested  in  Thrift 
Stamps  in  the  name  of  the  class.  The  two  parties 
are  a  very  substantial  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Catholic  College  girl,  and  an  admirable 
demonstration  of  her  ability  to  combine  patriot- 
ism, business,  and  i)leasure  to  the  mutual  suc- 
cess of  all  three. 
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TIIF.  CONUNi:)RUi\I  OF  THE  LIVIXG  ROOM. 

V-j-  / 1  I  I'.X  the  sight  of  the  mihl  cdiifiisinn  met  each 
\/\/        anxious  student's  eye, 

As  siie  eniered  in  the  assenil)ly  hall  she  gazed  at 
the  scene  with  a  sigh ; 
And  the  living-room  that  was  furnished  there  was  joy 

tf)  her  trouhled  heart, 
Till  the  critic  chuckled  from  off  the  stage:    "It's  gaudy, 
hut  is  it  art?" 

Wherefore  he  talked  of  structure  and  fled  to  fashion  his      The  draperies  that  hung  from  mantle  and  sUelf  were 

work  anew   wrenched  from  their  places  apart, 

,-    .    f  1  ■    ^    1    t  1-1        <■        ^^       While  the  critic  added,  hehind  the  stage:    "Jt's  striking, 

1  he  lirst  of  his  task  to  remove  l)nc-a-hrac  from  the  '  ^  ^ 

hut  is  it  art?" 

most  dread  review ;  ,,,,      ,    ,  ,       i       •    ,        -1,1.  t 

1  he  desk  was  movea  to  the  wmrlow  sitle,  the  chairs  and 
And  the  pictures  and  pennants  he  stored  away — and  ,  ,  , 

'  '  lanips  were  changed, 

this  was  a  glorious  gain,  ^,^,1   everyone  talked  of   the   aims   of  art  as  things 

Then  from  his  lips:  "Is  it  art?"  came  the  old  refrain.  were  rearranged. 


When  the  flickering  lirelight  fell  on  the  living-room's 
restful  air. 

And  people  sat  on  the  davenport  and  before  the  tire- 
place  there, 

The  place  seemed  like  home  to  the  students  then,  a 

lovely  world  apart. 
And  the  crit.'c  said  in  his  knowing  way:    "It's  human 

and  it  is  art." 

Nancy  Daly,  19. 


NOTES. 


The  traditional  loyalty  of  St.  Mary's  girls  is 
the  basis  of  hearty  cooperation  in  every  work 
which  they  tindertake  in  common.  The  past  two 
weeks  have  ftirnished  abundant  proof  of  this. 
On  Simday  morning,  P\djruary  17,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hines  Stattler,  ^Irs.  Pauline  Murphy  Sauter,  and 
Miss  Anna  Hunt,  officers  of  the  St.  Mary's  Club 
in  Chicago,  spoke  to  the  jnipils  of  tlie  College  an  1 
Academy  of  the  work  the  Club  is  doing  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  particularly  for  the  I  Belgian  refu- 
gees. Their  talks  were  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  girls  and  their  sug- 
gestions acted  upon  immediately.  Material  has 
been  forwarded  from  Chicago  and  distributed 
among  the  students  and  alread}'  the  St.  Mary's 
box  for  the  relief  of  Belgian  children  contains  a 
goodly  supjily  of  dainty,  well-made  garments. 

Tlie  members  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
1  leart  have  lost  no  time  in  organizing  themselves 


for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
Catholic  chaplains  in  the  army.  Every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  the  Domestic  Science  sewing  room 
is  open  and  the  girls  assemble  there  to  spend  the 
afternoon  from  two  to  four  in  sewing  or  knitting. 
The  Sisters  and  older  students  distribute,  direct, 
and  take  charge  of  the  work,  which,  under  such 
efficient  management,  is  progressing  rapidly.  This 
is  another  evidence  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 

In  speaking  of  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cav- 
anaugh,  it  is  (|uite  obvious  to  say  that  tliey  are  elo- 
quent and  impressive.  Father  Cavanaugh's  ser- 
mon in  the  Church  of  Loreto  on  February  17 
emphasized  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
age,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sin,  pointed  out  the 
reality  of  sin  and  its  ]ninishment  and  the  conse- 
quent need  of  repentance,  which  the  Church  rec- 
ognizes so  signally  in  tlie  institution  of  the  season 
of  Lent. 
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Thrift  stamps  have  proved  a  very  jxjpular  in- 
vestment among-  the  students.  Many  of  them  arc 
alreadv  the  proud  possessors  of  legal  looking  doc- 
uments, bearing  one.  two,  three  or  more  green 
stamps,  as  their  pockethooks  permitted. 

L'nusnal  intere>t  attached  to  the  Scholastic  for 
l-'ebruary  22.  ISesides  the  account  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Washington's  liirthday,  which  included 
the  presentation  of  the  Service  Flag  from  St 
Mary's,  the  number  contained  pictures  of  N'otre 
Dame's  six  army  chaplains  and  several  letters 
from  priests  and  students  in  the  training  camps. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  loyalty  and  Catholicism 
with  which  their  ]")atriotism  is  exalted  and  sanc- 
tified and  which  reflects  so  truly  the  spirit  of 
Xotre  Dame. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C,  gave  a  very 
instructive  talk  to  the  Catholic  students  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  28.  In  keeping  with  the 
season,  he  spoke  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  and  recommended  them,  after  the  Mass,  as 
being  the  most  meritorious  and  richly  indulgence  1 
of  Catholic  devotions. 

The  Senior  Class  consider  it  both  an  insi)ira- 
tion  and  a  privilege  to  have  been  allowed  to 
attend  the  exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday  at 
Xotre  Dame.  The  royal  entertainment  which 
they  enjoyed  from  the  genial  president  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  were  convincing  proof 
that  hospitality  at  Notre  Dame  is  second  neither 
to  education  nor  athletics. 

St.  Mary's  is  in  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Indiana  State  Dairy  Association,  stating  that  its 
dairy  is  the  only  one  in  St.  Joseph  County  and 
one  of  seven  in  the  entire  state,  with  milk  con- 


tairiiig  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat  dur- 
ing the  |)ast  year.  It  is  rather  a  compensation, 
during  these  meatless  tlays,  to  be  able  to  substi- 
tute some  of  the  richest  milk  in  the  state. 

If  spring  house-cleaning  this  year  includes  the 
removal  of  "bric-a-brac"  and  the  rearrangement 
of  furniture,  it  will  be  practical  ])roof  that  the 
recent  lectures  on  Interior  Decoration  were  effec- 
tive as  well  as  charmingly  entertaining. 

A  college  girl  on  roller  skates, 
From  which  may  one  deduce 
A  lapsing  into  childhood's  ways? 
Decidedly  not ! — ■ 
She's  trying  to  reduce. 

Washington's  Birthday  brought  a  number  of 
very  welcome  visitors  to  St.  Maria's  in  the  per- 
sons of  former  pupils:  Misses  Helen  McCarthy, 
Eleanor  Mooney,  Marie  Shaughnessy,  Clare  Sul- 
livan, Ruth  Dewy.  Misses  Gladys  Lyons,  Louise 
Dewenter,  Alice  Kenedy,  and  Irene  Aliller  have 
also  been  visitors  during  the  month. 

A  recent  letter  from  Caroline  Burson  contains 
the  following  clipping:  "Miss  Caroline  Burson 
of  the  San  Antonio  public  school  system,  is  do- 
ing her  part  toward  getting  the  90th  division 
ready  for  the  overseas  service  by  instructing  the 
soldier-teachers  in  charge  of  the  divisional  soldiers 
who  are  students  at  the  soldiers'  English  schools." 
Miss  Burson  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  and  one 
of  the  most  devoted  alumnae. 

A  South  Bend  wedding  of  interest  to  St.  Mary's 
was  the  marriage  of  Miss  Esther  Cuin  Crabill 
to  Lieutenant  LeRoy  Clauer  on  February  23. 
Miss  Crabill  was  a  pupil  at  St.  Mary's  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  enjoys  the  good  wishes  of  her 
teachers  and  friends  here. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Kuntz  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  St.  Mary's  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  devoted  friends  and  generous  benefactors. 
Sincerest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  bereaved 
family,  three  of  whom  are  former  St.  Mary's 
pupils.  Word  has  come  to  us  of  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  Agnes  Langdon-Crum,  a  former 
pupil  of  St.  Marys  and  The  Chimes  offers  assur- 
ance of  prayerful  remembrance  to  the  bereaved 
relatives. 
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()R(,A\IZ/\ TION  OF  MUSIC  CLASSES. 
Makch,  1918. 

Pl.\N(). 


SKN  IDR  DKl'AKTMKNT. 

I'irsI  )'e(ir — Misses  C.  Bet/.,  E.  Hroussard,  C.  Davis, 
(i.  Sdldani. 

IfMOk  DKl'AKTMKNT. 

Sccotui  JVar— Mis.:e.s  P.  P.arrett,  E..  P>ischoff,  A.  Hra- 
zill,  11,  Uurke,  E.  Meloy,  M.  Milier,  B,  O'Melia, 
M.  Purnian,  C.  Redmond, 

Hirst  )  Var— Misses  K.  BrazzilJ,  D.  Hackett,  N.  L.  Holt, 
II.  Madden,  M.  O'Neil. 

]  N  T  KK  MEDIA  T  K  H  K I '  A  KT  M  E  N  T. 

Second  Year — Misses  S.  Andrea.-,  L.  Atkinson,  J. 
Becker,  L.  Benitez,  M.  Casey,  H.  Clapp,  A.  Con- 
,  stantin,  A.,DalzeIl,  M.  Dixon,  L.  Doyle,  F.  Fitz- 
(iiblion,  D.  Hayes,  V.  Hawkins,  S.  Johst,  A.  John- 
son, I.  Kehoe,  N.  Keenan,  A.  Kelleher,  H.  Kelly, 
M.  Langan,  D.  Leary,  J.  Lecour,  E.  Mahoney,  M. 
Mellett,  J.  McGuirc,  M.  Reefe,  H.  Rend,  S.  Rey- 
nolds, Edna  Sagendorph,  Ernia  Sagendorpli,  M. 
Schan,  M.  Sugrue,  K.  Sullivan. 

First  K^-ar— Mi.ses  P.  Ault,  A.  Bailey,  L.  Barley,  M.  L. 
Blanco,  Margaret  Blanco,  H.  Brown,  M.  Carroll, 
M.   Collopy,   G.   Duffield,   M.   English   C.  Foster, 

G.  Green,  F.  Guthrie,  N.  H amnion,  E.  Hessell, 
T.  Hoeny,  1.  Howard,  Howard,  M.  Joyce,  J. 
Judie,    A.  Kavanaugh,    R.  Le  Seure,    E.  Linville. 

C.  Madero,  M.  Martin,  I.  Matthews,  S.  Matthews, 

H.  Mills,  B.  Morency,  E.  Morency,  J.  O'Connor, 
H.  O'Shea,  E.  -Pace,  C.  Pernod,  M.  M.  Quine, 
M.  Rempe,  D.  Ryno,  L.  Sattler,  M.  Schuster,  H. 
Sniidt,  R.  Stoll,  A.  Webb,  R.  Wood. 

PREI'ARATaRY  DKrARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  E.  Brooks,  M.  Burba,  R.  Burba, 
J.  Cruzen,  F.  Decker,  M.  Donnerstag,  K.  Dooley, 

D.  Doyle,  H.  Farrell,  L.  Frank,  M.  J.  Johnston, 
M.  Kavanaugh,  A.  Keenan,  F.  Lamphere,  M.  Lauth, 
R.  Marblestone,  Catherine  Martin,  D.  Menden,  H. 
Moore,  V.  Morrison,  E.  Oberwinder,  R.  O'Donnell, 
K.  Pendleton,  J.  Pick,  M.  C.  Rausch,  V.  Salerno. 

First  IVar— Misses  M.  E.  Lyon,  G.  Lauth,  M.  Mnllin, 
D.  Talbot. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Miiscs  E.  Hamilton,  D.  Lip.son,  H.  Willett. 

Pipe  Organ, 
junior  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  H.  Burke,  V.  Hawkins. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Miss  C.  Redmond. 


Harp. 

intkrmkdiate  department. 
Second  Year — Misses  L.  McGuire,  L.  Weber. 
/'"/;-.s7  Year — Misses  S.  Couttelenc,  E.  Meloy,  M.  Reefe. 

Violin. 

junior  department. 
First  Fc((r— Misses  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  R.  Hilleke. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  H.  Betz,  G.  Broussard. 
First  Year — Misses  M.  Jones,  C.  Kelly. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year— Misses  D.  Himehaugh,  M.  Hubhell,  M. 
Keown,  F.  Leszczynski,  M.  Moynihan. 

First  Year — Misses  H.  Brazzill,  M.  Burba,  K.  Keenan, 
J.  McGuire. 

Mandolin, 
intermediate  department. 
First  Year — Miss  K.  Schmalzried. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Miss  P.  Barrett. 

Harmony. 

Mi;ses  C.  Betz,  C.  Davis,  G.  Soldani,  E.  Broussard, 
P.  Barrett,  H.  Burke,  M.  Purman,  E.  Meloy,  N.  L. 
Holt,  S.  Jobst,,  C.  Redmond,  H.  Rend,  K.  Brazzill, 
E.  L.  Costley,  E.  Mahoney,  E.  Bischoff,  B.  O'Melia. 

Vocal. 

senior  department. 
First  Year — Misses  S.  Jobst. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  F.  Guthrie,  M.  Meredith,  R.  Le- 
Seure. 

First  Year — Alisses  .'\.  Conslantin,  C.  Costello,  M.  Dixon, 
M.  Gavin,  L.  Johnson,  G.  Soldani. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  M.  Hubbell,  A.  Johnson,  N.  Kee- 
nan, E.  McDougal,  D.  Ryno,  L.  Shaughnessy,  H. 
Smidt. 

First  Year — Misses  L.  Atkin-on,  R.  Burba,  E.  L.  Costley, 
E..DeubIer,  G.  Duffield,  E.  Hessell,  M.  A.  Hilleke, 
T.  Hoeny,  N.  L.  Holt,  J.  Judie,  H.  Kelly  H.  Kust, 
I.  Liegey,  E.  Linville,  K.  Pendleton,  ,M.  Purman,  M. 
Reefe,  R.  Stoll. 


SterliDs  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StcrlinK  Sliver  3  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Sliver  and  Bnamel  Outt  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTU    BBND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT>,  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

St.  Angela's  AondeniT, 

MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 

of  South  Bend 
Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards.  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
^ome  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Or  p.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon,  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healv  Piano— Style  K 

$350 

Is  (he  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
BOTH    PHONES  859 

Dnvlos    Laundry    Co.,    2340-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phoue 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner   Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  314,    Home  5315 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service ; 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


1 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^^e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO -Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  tJieEYES 
for  the  adaptation 
snnsv^"  of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ISLLIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  Mouse  Bldg.  Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 
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HE  IS  RISEN. 

AGDALENE,  what  grief  is  thine 
This  Easter  morn,  thy  Savior  dear 

Has  gone.    Behold  His  empty  tomb ; 
"He  is  risen,  He  is  not  here." 


Behold,  an  angel  speaks  to  thee, 
Turning  to  joy  thy  doubts  and  fear. 

With  words  of  love  and  peace  and  life, 
"He  is  risen,  He  is  not  here." 


Sing,  all  ye  birds,  a  joyous  song 

Throughout  the  waking  world  full  clear. 

Fill  hearts  today  with  life  anew, 
For  Christ  is  risen,  He  is  here ! 

 ■  Cecilia  Fitzgihko.n,  '19. 


THE  RESL'RRECTION  IX  PSALM  AND  PROPHECY. 


THE  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is 
the  most  stupendous  fact  in  all  history. 
Whether  it  is  admitted  or  not,  it  underlies 
the  entire  system  of  moral  and  social  confi  lence 
in  the  world.  H  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
could  be  disproved,  faith  in  all  things  human 
would  speedily  give  place  to  a  frenzy  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  significance  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  has  not  only  dominated  all  Christian 
centuries,  but  has  had  a  certain  anticipated  effect, 
through  prophecy  in  pre-christian  times.  If  God 
never  left  Himself  without  witnesses,  neither 
has  He  left  this  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
redemption  without  prophetic  revelation.  Both 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  promise  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  so  definitely  that  the  fact  has 
the  double  force  of  being  the  greatest  of  miracles 
and  the  fulfillment  of  a  propl>ecy.  Because  of  its 
culminating  and  triumphant  relation  to  the  re- 
demption, the  resurrection  is  necessarily  implied 
wherever  a  Savior  is  promised  in  Scripture. 

The  first  hope  of  a  Redeemer  is  made  to  hu- 
manity early  in  its  history.  God  spoke  to  Adam 
and  Eve  after  their  fall  and  said,  "I  will  put 
enmities  between  thee  and  the  woman,  between 
thy  .seed  and  her  seed  ;  she  shall  crush  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  be  in  wait  for  her  heel."  This 
promise  called  the  Protoevangel  was  repeated  to 
the  patriarch,  Abraham,  in  the  words,  "In  thee 
shall  all  the  generations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  : 
and  again,  "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  God  confirmed  this 
promise  in  .Abraham's  son,  Isaac,  and   made  it 


more  definite  when  He  spoke  to  Jacob  saying, 
"The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Juda 
nor  a  ruler  from  his  thigh  till  he  comes  that  is  to 
be  sent  and  he  shall  be  the  expectation  of 
nations." 

The  birth  of  this  Redeemer  was  foretokl  by 
the  great  prophet,  Isaias  when  he  gave  the  Jews 
this  sign  that  Jerusalem  would  not  be  taken  by 
its  enemies;  "Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  Son  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Emman- 
uel." So  definite  are  his  prophecies  of  the  sufifer- 
ing  and  death  of  Christ  that  he  might  almost  be 
called  the  historian  of  the  passion.  He  tells  the 
Jews  that  Christ  will  be  "Despised  and  the  most 
abject  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  infirmity,"  that  "He  shall  be  led  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  and  shall  be  dumb  as  a  lamb 
before  His  shearer  and  He  shall  not  open  His 
mouth." 

The  "suffering  and  death  of  Christ  were  only 
a  part  of  the  redeinption  which  was  consum- 
n^ated  and  perfected  by  the  resurrection.  Other 
prophets  had  suffered  and  died  for  their  cause, 
none  of  them  had  risen  from  the  dead.  In  this 
one  act,  Christ  gave  to  the  world  the'  absolute 
and  irrefutable  proof  of  His  divinity.  People 
might  doubt  about  His  virgin  birth,  His  claims 
to  Sonship  to  God.  But  here  was  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  to  convince  them  that  He  was  all 
that  He  claimed  to  be.  Upon  this  fact  rests  the 
divinity  of  Christian  religion  for  as  St.  Paul 
says,  "If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  your  faith 
in  vain."    Like  the  other  events  of  the  life  of 
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Christ  of  which  it  is  the  cuhnination  the  resurrec- 
tion appears  in  ])rophetic  foreshadowing  through- 
out scriptural  records.  Its  most  emphatic 
prefiguration  is  in  the  Pasch,  which  commem- 
orated the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  and  their  entrance  into  the  i)romised  land. 
This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  feast  of  the  ( )ld 
Law  and  finds  its  fulfillment  rather  in  the  feast 
of  Easter  than  in  the  events  now  commemorated 
on  that  day.  King  David,  both  in  poetic  and 
prophetic  vision,  beheld  the  triumphant  miracle 
and  the  miraculous  triumph  and  sang  of  Christ's 
victory  over  death :  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell  nor  wilt  thou  give  thy  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption" ;  and  again,  "He  asked  life  of  thee  and 
thou  liast  given  him  length  of  days  forever  and 
ever."  He  said  of  the  phenomenon  of  Easter 
morning,  "the  earth  trembled  and  was  still,  when 
God  arose  in  judgment,  to  serve  all  the  meek  of 
the  earth."  He  told  of  Christ's  ascension  to 
heaven,  a  thing  which  could  not  have  taken  ])]ace 
without  the  resurrection,  in  the  words,  "Lift  up 
your  ga<^es,  O  Jerusalem,  and  be  ye  lifted  u]). 
O  eternal  gates ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
enter  in."  He  speaks  of  the  person  of  Christ 
when  he  snys,  "I  rose  up  and  am  still  with  thee." 
David's  deliverance  from  his  son,  Absolom 
prefigured  mystically  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  and  so  he  writes  of  it,  "I  have 
slept  and  have  taken  my  rest ;  and  I  have  risen 
up,  because  the  Lord  hath  protected  me." 

The  description  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  John  is  not  more  divinely  majestic  than 
the  picture  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaias:  "Who  is 
this  that  Cometh  from  Bosna,  this  beautiful  one 
in  his  robe  walking  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength."  "I  that  speak  justice  and  am  a  de- 
fender to  save.  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my 
heart  the  year  of  my  redemption  is  coine." 
Again  he  foretells  the  mission  of  which  the  resur- 
rection was  to  be  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
"But  I  know  their  works  and  their  thoughts.  I 
came  that  I  may  gather  them  together  with  all 
nations  and  tongues ;  and  they  shall  come  and  see 
my  glory."  "And  all  flesh  shall  come  to  adore 
before  my  face  saith  the  Lord." 

Aggeus,  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  was  sent 
during  the  reign  of  King  Darius  to  exhort  Zora- 
babel,  king  of  Juda,  to  finish  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  which  was  to  be  greater  than  the 
first  for  the  ]\Iessiah  Himself  was  to  dwell  in 


the  new  one.  Aggeus  s])oke:  "1  will  move  all 
nations  and  the  desired  of  all  nations  shall  come; 
and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  "(ireat  shall  be  the  glory  of 
his  last  house  more  than  that  of  the  first  and  in 
this  ])lace  1  will  ])lan,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
These  ])ro])hecies  may  be  variously  miderstood 
to  foreshadow  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
trinni])hs  or  in  the  glorification  of  the  temple  of 
Mis  body  and  its  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Jonas  was  more  than  a  pro])het  of  the  Re- 
deemer, he  was  a  ])refiguration  of  llim.  He  re- 
mained three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  restored  alive.  Jonas' 
faith  in  his  Lord  is  proved  by  his  words,  "Thou 
wilt  bring  u])  my  life  from  corruption,  O  Lord, 
my  God."  This  is  the  sign  with  which  Christ 
answered  liis  enemies.  When  the  Pharisees 
mocked  llim  and  asked  llim  for  a  sign  of  I  lis 
divinity  lie  answered  them  by  foretelling  His 
resurrection :  "An  evil  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion seeketh  a  sign  :  and  a  sign  shall  not  be  given 
it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas,  the  prophet,  for  as  Jonas 
was  in  the  whale's  belly  three  days  and  three 
nights  ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  three  days  and  three  nights."  To 
prove  Himself  the  Son  of  God  He  said  to  the 
Jews,  "Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  1 
will  raise  it  u]),"  referring  to  Mis  own  body 
which  was  to  rise  on  the  third  day. 

The  promises  of  Christ  to  Mis  enemies  are 
among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. lUit  He  spoke  of  this.  His  greatest  miracle 
to  His  friends  also.  When  Martha  came  before 
Christ  to  tell  Him  that  if  He  had  been  present 
her  brotiier,  Lazarus,  would  not  have  died  Christ 
said  to  her,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  believcth  in  me  although  he  be  dead  shall 
live." 

Repeatedly  He  foretold  this  great  event  to  the 
a])ostles.  On  one  occasion  He  said;  "The  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  (jentiles  to  be 
mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified  and  the  third 
day  lie  shall  rise  again."  So  literally  were 
Girist's  words  understood  and  so  widely  were 
they  circulated  among  the  Jews  that  "the  Phari- 
sees came  together  to  Pilate,  saying;  Sir,  we 
have  remembered  that  that  seducer  said,  while  he 
was  yet  alive:  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again. 
Command  therefore  the  sepulchre  to  be  guarded 
until  the  third  day;    lest  perhaps  his  disciples 
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came  and  steal  him  away  and  say  to  the  people : 
He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  and  the  last  error 
shall  be  worse  than  the  first." 

Likewise  the  mob  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross 
tannted  Mini  with  His  own  prophecy.  "Thou 
that  destroyest  the  tem])lc  of  God,  and  in  three 
days  dost  rebuild  it :  save  thy  own  self  ;  if  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God.  come  down  from  the  cross." 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  convincing  of  all 
evidences  that  the  resurrection  was  a  well  known 
prophecy  because  they  are  furnished  by  the  most 
iniquitous  and  perverted  of  all  Christ's  enemies. 

St.  Matthew  in  his  account  of  the  resurrection, 
refers  directly  to  this  promise  and  adds  a  fur- 
ther prophecy  from  the  angel  at  the  tomb.  He 
writes,  "And  the  angel  answering,  said  to  the 
women :  Fear  not  you  :  for  I  know  that  you  seek 
Jesus  who  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here,  for  he 
is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  and  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  was  laid.  And  going  quickly  tell 
ye  His  disciples  that  He  is  risen;  and  behold  He 
will  go  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  you  shall 
see  Him.   Lo,  I  have  foretold  it  to  you." 

This  is  the  last  prophecy  of  the  resurrection, 
not  one  in  the  strictest  sense  in  that  it  was  made 
after  Christ  had  risen,  but  a  revelation  of  a  fact 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  Apostles  and  unconfirmed 
by  their  own  senses. 

\\'hen  Christ  bids  us  to  become  as  little  chil- 
dren He  is  commanding  our  imitation  of  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  exquisite  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  His  simplicity.  The  future  trials  and 
suflferings,  God  hides  from  us  with  fatherly  prov- 
idence, but  the  secrets  of  His  love,  by  the  very 
force  of  their  superabundance.  He  almost  can- 
not keep.  The  irresistible  tenderness  of  the 
Incarnation  He  must  tell  us  through  His 
prophets  again  and  again,  the  tragedy  of  heart — 
broken  Divinity  He  lets  us  contemplate  in  antici- 
pation;  and  of  the  superlative  glorv  of  the  resur- 
rection He  vouchsafes  us  these  fleeting  radiant 
visions  in  psalm  and  prophecy. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


THE  JUBILEE. 

OME.  lieralfler,  and  blow  your  horn, 
Fair  Spring  approaches  us  at  last ; 

Her  dew  drops  crystallize  the  dawn, 
Her  laughter  echoes  in  your  blast. 

Antoinette  Brazill,  '21. 


MOTHER  LOVE. 

OTHER,  who  on  that  winter  night. 

Beside  your  Infant  Savior  knelt. 
While  angels  sang  of  peace,  good  will, 

W.ho  knows  the  joy  you  felt! 

Now  have  your  eyes  with  grief  grown  dark. 
Shadowed  with  seven-fold  pain  and  fear. 

For  Christ,  the  King  was  crucified. 
Your  God  adored,  your  Son  most  dear. 

But  on  that  third  day  He  will  rise. 
All  glorious  and  clothed  in  might, 

To  make  the  earth  a  garden  place. 
To  fill  your  eyes  again  with  light. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '19. 


BROWNING  THE  POET-PAINTER. 


ROWNING'S  pure  style,  his  exquisite  mel- 
ody when  he  is  melodious,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  variety  of  his  pictures  delight  us. 
"Browning  is,  in  common  with  all  poets,  both 
musician  and  painter,  but  much  more  the  latter 
than  the  former."  He  is  the  painter  of  wondrous 
pictures'.  With  bold,  forceful  strokes,  this  poet- 
painter  depicts  for  us  the  varied  characters  of 
his  men  and  women,  and  their  divers  surround- 
ings. His  richly-suggestive  words  and  striking 
figures  of  speech  help  contribute  toward  the  vivid 
picture.    In  the  words, 

"Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead! 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium  flower. 
Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  tlhe  glass." 

we  have  a  definite  picture.  We  can  even  see  the 
poet  place  the  leaf  inside  "the  sweet  cold  hand" 
of  Evelyn  Hope.  The  tenderness  of  this  poem 
charms  us. 

"Love  Among  the  Ruins"  attracts  our  atten- 
tion because  of  its  exquisite  pictures  of  the  for- 
mer "glory  that  was  Rome,"  and  of  the  now  soli- 
tary and  desolate  fields.    We  seem  to  see 
"All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples, 

all  the  glades'  Colonnades. 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — 
and  then,  all  the  men," 

and  the  golden  chariots  racing  in  the  arena.  And 
then,  the  poet  shows  us  the  plain  as  it  appears  to- 
day— a  ruin-covered  plain,  where  the  "many-tink- 
ling fleece"  stray  "homeward   through  the  twi- 

light." 
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And  what  word-picture  could  be  more  vivid 
llian  this : 

"The  grey  sea  and  the  long  black  land ; 
Ami  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
in  licry  ringlets  from  their  sleep." 

In  his  j)icture  of  dawn,  I'rowning  reveals  iiis 
artistic  nature  most  plainly.  \\  hen  we  read  his 
description  we  think  of  some  gorgeous  sunrise 
which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed. 

"Day ! 
Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last: 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup's  brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 
For  not  a  frotii-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away ; 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bound?,  grew  gold,  then  over- 
flowed the  world." 

As  Browning's  nature-])ictures  vary,  so  do  his 
characters  differ  in  faith,  nation,  state  of  life,  and 
historical  i)eriod.  The  poet  rarely  chooses  the 
commonplace  character  as  a  subject  for  delinea- 
tion, but  rather  the  unusual,  the  difficult  one. 
And,  unlike  Shakespeare,  Browning  himself 
draws  the  moral  for  us  ;  he  gives  us  his  own 
views  of  life. 

Although  "The  Patriot"  contains  only  six 
short  stanzas  we  have  two  very  complete  pictures. 
First,  we  see  the  patriot  entering  the  city  amid 
the  shouts  and  the  praises  of  the  people.  Then, 
only  one  year  later,  he  "who  had  leaped  at  the 
sun  to  give  it"  his  "loving  friends  to  keep,"  is 
led  to  the  scaffold.  What  a  reward  for  labor ! 
Thus  does  Browning  portray  the  fickle  vacilla- 
ting mob. 

In  another  poem  we  see  Andrea  Del  Sarto  and 
his  pleasure-loving  wife  sitting  l)y  their  window 
and  gazing  down  upon  "sober,  pleasant  I'iesole." 
In  the  person  of  Andrea,  "the  faultless  painter." 


tiiere  is  the  pitiable  picture  of  a  genius  without 
high  aims.  Andrea  calls  himself  "a  twilight 
piece."  1  fe  has  reached  the  full  measure  of  his 
attainment  and  recognizes  his  failure  to  reach 
the  highest  promise  of  his  art ;  his  weak  moral 
purpose  and  his  infatuation  with  the  faithless, 
frivolous  Lucrezia,  saddens  his  life  and  hampers 
liis  work.  Andrea  bitterly  says,  "xAh,  but  a  man's 
reacli  sliould  exceed  liis  grasp,  or  what's  a 
heaven  for?" 

In  tile  poem  "Saul,"  we  seem  to  see  the  King's 
tent  in  the  midst  of  the  ljurning  desert.  And,  as 
we  enter  tlie  darkened  tent,  we  i)erceive  the  agon- 
izing Saul, 

"erect  as  that  tent-proj),  both  arms  stretched  out  wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  center,  that  goes  to 
each  side." 

We  see  and  hear  David,  the  shepherd-boy,  sing, 
first,  the  songs  that  appeal  to  the  gentle  animals: 
then  the  songs  of  labor,  of  the  wedding-feast,  of 
the  burial-service,  of  worship;  the  joys  of  phys- 
ical life;  the  life  of  the  spirit;  and  then,  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Christ  "Who  shall  throw  -open 
the  gates  of  new  life." 

We  immediately  know  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra's  char- 
acter when  we  read  these  lines, 

"Earth  changes  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure; 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  wa;,  is,  and  shall  be ; 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops ; 
Potter  and  clay  endure," 

and  "What  I  aspired  to  be  and  was  not,  comforts 
me." 

In  Browning's  "Epilogue  to  Asolando"  the 
poet's  own  soul  and  his  ideas  concerning  the  Fu- 
ture are  vividly  painted.    Browning  was 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 
forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  tho'    right    were  worsted,  jvrong 

would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

Mary  McNamara,  '21. 


0 


.ANTICIPATION. 

Haste  thou  lingering  Easter  dawn ! 
Impatient  for  her  risen  Lord,  my  soul 
Bides,  weeping,  close  beside  His  tomb 
Desolate,  anguished  with  the  thought  of  Him — 
The  Man  of  Sorrow, — 
I  wait  the  morrow. 
Restless  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 
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'■BILLY-IIOY." 

KOTHIN'G  that  Elizabeth  Rogers  could  do 
or  think  about  would  drive  out  the  great 
big  ache,  that  had  been  burdening  her  heart 
for  the  few  past  few  weeks.  More  than  one  night 
she' had  sat  looking  out  of  her  window  and  ask- 
ing the  stars  why  she  was  not  a  boy.  Sometimes 
when  the  bitter  hurt  came,  she  would  fight  it 
down  in  a  wild  race  across  the  country  in  the 
Rogers'  speedster. 

There  was  something  in  the  casual  sort  of 
manner  of  this  girl  with  the  nut-brown  skin  and 
snapping  black  eyes  that  was  decidedly  boyish — 
so  much  so  that  her  father  had  always  called  her 
"I)illy"  and  the  name  suited  her.  She  loved  the 
things  that  boys  did  and  any  morning  early  she 
could  be  seen  cantering  towards  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  or  hurrying  to  the  court  in  the  next  block 
with  a  tennis  racket  under  her  arm.  Too,  she 
could  row  a  boat  with  such  ease  as  any  boy 
might  envy. 

But  recently  "Billy"  had  felt  that  all  of  these 
achievements  meant  little  to  her  father.  Hadn't 
he  suddenly  ceased  calling  her  his  "Billy-bov"  or 
"little  pal?"  These  she  missed  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  attentions  she  received  from  the 
boys,  who  were  ever  at  her  command.  Billy  harl 
always  believed  that  her  father  felt  keenly  that 
he  had  no  son  and  for  that  reason  she  had  been 
so  determined  in  her  resolves  to  be  bo.th  boy  and 
girl. 

But  now  her  father  was  constantly  referring 
to  Frank  Sanders,  the  son  of  his  associate  in  the 
banking  firm  of  "Rogers  and  Sanders."  She 
knew  Frank  and  knew  that  he  had  offered  his 
services  to  his  country,  receiving  a  first  lieuten- 
ancy. His  absence  from  the  bank  would  necessi- 
tate a  new  cashier  and  that  meant  extra  duties 
for  her  father  but  she  had  heard  the  latter  speak 
lightly  of  the  additional  work  saying  that  he  was 
mightly  glad  they  had  such  a  fine  lad  to  send — 
how  splendid  his  old  friend  "Dick"  should  feel 
and  how  proud  he  would  be  to  give  a  boy  to  such 
a  country,  such  a  cause,  but — in  a  flash,  with 
these  words,  came  the  cruel  realization  of  what  it 
must  mean  to  her  father,  coming  from  a  family, 
which  had  always  been  closely  identified  with  its 
country.  W  hy,  as  a  child  she  had  listened  to  her 
grandfather  tell  of  Gettysburg  and  the  siege  of 
Chattanooga.  How  she  had  pounded  her  little 
clenched  fists  and  cried  because  she  could  never 


fight  like  grandfather!  Now  she  felt  it  more  bit- 
terly than  ever  and  when  she  heard  her  father 
call  young  Sanders  "my  boy"  and  tell  him  that 
he  must  do  his  share  too,  because  had  his  little 
son  lived,  he  would  be  marching  ofif  with  him.  It 
was  this  disappointment,  this  regret  that  over- 
whelmed her  father,  that  cut  "Billy"  to  the  quick 
and  made  her  long  to  do  something.  She  must 
fight — she  must  keep  up  the  Rogers'  record  of 
bravery. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  clear  spring  morning, 
Elizabeth  came  into  the  breakfast  room  radiant 
over  plans  for  a  visit  to  a  college  friend  in  the 
south.  As  she  told  her  father — Eleanor  McCann 
had  begged  her  to  spend  a  month  with  her  during 
the  winter  and  she  had  now  made  uj)  her  mind 
to  accept  her  coaxing  invitation. 

Two  days  later,  Tom  Rogers  kissed  the  boyish 
face  of  his  little  girl  and  sent  her  on  her  way  to 
Richmond.  He  knew  he  would  miss  her  but 
he  could  never  refuse  his  daughter  any  pleasure. 

Elizabeth  had  not  been  with  her  friend  more 
than  a  week  when  she  announced  that  she  must 
be  "on  her  way." 

"But  why?"  asked  Eleanore  with  disappoint- 
ment written  across  her  fair  face. 

"You,  dear,  can't  you  understand,  Eve  enjoyed 
every  minute  with  you,  but  I  must  pack  my  kit 
and  say  'Au  revoir.'  You  know,  I  received  my 
appointment  as  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  driver 
only  Tuesday  before  I  came?" 

Eleanor  gasped — "Listen,  'Billy,'  stop  this  very 
minute  and  tell  me  every  word  of  it  and  don't 
go  on  acting  like  a  wild  person — dancing  and 
wig-wagging  so  frantically!" 

"All  right,  promise  and  cross  your  heart  that 
you'll  not  breathe  a  word  and  Ell  tell.  It  was  like 
this :  I  couldn't  go  on  seeing  father  grieving 
'cause  I  wasn't  a  boy  and  I  couldn't  make  myself 
over  into  a  Frank  Sanders  so  I  decided  to  do  the 
next  best  thing.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
tell  father,  he  would  laugh,  squeeze  me  and  ask 
me  w'hat  I  wanted  now,  so  I  got  Mr.  Curtis  (he 
calls  himself  my  foster-father)  to  recommend  me 
as  an  experienced  driver  and  after  I'd  coaxed,  he 
said  that  was  easy  to  do  as  he  never  saw  me 
when  I  wasn't  behind  the  wheel  and  squeezing 
past  old  cross  policemen.  And  Lenore — wait ! 
I'll  show  you  the  recommendation  that  won  me 
this  darling  bit  of  paper  with  my  precious  title 
of  Private  'Billy'  Rogers." 

In  less  than  two  months  from  the  day  on  which 
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tlie  two  friends  chatted  so  gaily,  "Billy"  Rogers 
was  at  the  front,  at  least  close  enough  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  cannons.  Exactly  two  days  after 
she  waved  good-bye  to  the  United  States,  Tom 
Rogers  cHscovered  that  he  had  no  little  daughter. 
At  first  lie  would  not  believe  it — not  until  he 
learned  that  every  day  young  girls,  just  like  his 
own  daughter  were  being  accepted  as  ambulance 
drivers  and  sent  to  the  front.  He  was  broken- 
hearted, but  as  he  thought  of  his  little  "Billy"  he 
could  not  help  but  be  proud. 

"Somewhere  in  France,"  "Billy"  Rogers  (and 
to  be  sure  the  "Billy"  part  of  her  name  went  with 
her)  was  doing  her  bit.  Night  after  night,  she 
hurried  the  doctors  and  nurses  to  some  shell- 
torn  field  where  there  were  wounded  soldiers  to 
be  brought  into  the  base  hospital.  She  was  un- 
wearying in  her  duty  and  more  than  one  life 
had  been  saved  by  her  quick  work.  When  there 
was  a  rush  with  wounded  men  it  was  "Billy's" 
fingers  that  bandaged  the  shattered  arm  or  torn 
breast  or  sterilized  the  compresses.  Through  all 
the  weariness  and  heart-ache  that  came  to  this 
girl  who  had  always  before  tasted  only  the  sweets 
and  joys  of  life,  she  held  her  courage,  because  her 
life  was  now  touched  with  heroism  and  surely 
her  father  could  be  proud  of  her. 

Then  one  night  Doctor  Mack,  the  great  sur- 
geon, asked  for  a  volunteer  to  go  with  him  out 
to  No  Man's  Land  where  the  "Fritzies"  had  sur- 
prised some  of  our  boys.  In  an  instant  "Billy" 
was  standing  before  the  big  man,  tugging  at  his 
arm  and  pleading  with  him  to  take  her.  But 
every  soldier  and  doctor  protested  that  it  was 
no  place — no  sight  for  a  girl.    She  insisted. 


"Your  lives  mean  so  much,  can't  you  see  how 
little  my  life  counts  and  I  do  want  to  go?  Please, 
doctor,  this  once !" 

"(jet  a  canteen  and  a  roll  of  gauze,"  was  the 
reply  that  made  l^lizal)eth  Rogers'  heart-beats 
quicken. 

The  ground  was  damp  when  the  two  crawleii 
out  on  the  desolate,  wrecked  field,  out  amongst 
tlie  dead  and  wounded,  out  where  the  air  was 
heavy  with  powder  smoke.  One  instant,  an 
exploded  shell  would  tear  the  earth  and  an- 
otlier  moment,  a  "star-shot"  would  light  up  the 
battle-ground  and  the  Doctor  and  "Billy"  would 
crouch  down  beside  a  body,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  praying  that  the  light  would  not  betray 
them.  Without  words  except  for  the  Doctor's 
curt  directions,  the  two  worked  on  into  the  night 
and  as  Doctor  Mack  sajd,  they  had  only  "a  few 
more  chaps  to  help  die,"  when  a  sharp,  whizzing 
sound  made  him  turn  to  his  companion  just  in 
time  to  see  her  crumple  in  a  pathetic,  little  heap. 
The  Huns  had  done  their  work.  Their  well- 
aimed  bullet  had  pierced  the  little  soldier's  heart. 

The  light  of  brave  httle  "Billy's  life  went  out 
as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  broke.  Late  that  same 
day,  the  bravest  of  the  Rogers  was  given  a  simple 
funeral  that  was  worthy  of  a  hero.  Those,  who 
were  there  say  that  there  was  not  a  tearless  eye — 
not  even  amongst  the  most  stalwart  doctors. 

One  day,  in  early  s])ring  a  scarred-looking  box 
came  to  Thomas  Rogers  from  across  the  waters 
and  when  he  opened  it,  the  first  tears  and  real 
relief  came  to  his  lonely  heart.  It  was  the  stars 
and  stripes  that  had  covered  his  little  daughter's 
bier — his  little  "Billy-boy,"  who  had  died  as  the 
bravest  of  soldier  lads. 

CliClLl.V  h'lTZCUniiON,  '1*). 


INTO  A  B.ABY'S  HANDS. 

NTO  a  Baby's  Hands, 
Jf     Crumpled  and  curled 
Like  pink  rose-petals 
But  half  unfurled, 
God  put  Incarnate  Love 
To  save  our  world. 


So  in  your  babies'  hands, 

Mothers  today 
For  it's  safe  keeping. 

The  future  lay. 
Angels  shall  hold  them  up 

The  while  we  pray. 


.'\nd  when  the  battle's  o'er 
The  path  to  Calvary  trod. 

And  the  grim  cross  of  war 
Buried  'neath  blood-stained  sod. 

Theirs  be  the  fruit  it  l)ore — 
Peace — a  new-risen  God  ! 


Katherine  Cunningham,  '19. 
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RESURRECTIOXS. 

WAKE,  dear  world;  from  bonds  of  death  he  free! 

The  frosty  seal  is  broken  from  thy  tomb, 

The  stone's  rolled  back,  and  whiteness  cold  doth  flee: 

The  moaning  winds  to  lonely  cave  away. 

And  life  anew  emerges  from  thy  clay. 

Arise,  sweet  flovvers  from  bulb-tombs  cold  and  dry. 
And  Hood  the  world  with  joy  and  color  bright. 
Reflect  the  hues  that  span  the  arched  sky ! 
Oh,  come!  ye  zephyrs  calm,  and  murmur  low- 
As  through  the  tender  leaves  ye  gently  blow. 

W'hose  is  this  \oice  that  l)ids  the  workl  awake. 
Whose  summons  makes  the  lo\  ely  flowers  ari;e. 
The  balmy  breezes  come  for  whose  sweet  sake? 
Why  is  the  air  athrill  with  songsters'  praise 
That  mingles  witli  the  sim's  warm,  dancing  rays? 

'  l  is  spring  r  she  tells  us  Life  from  death  is  l)nrn, 
Anil  brings  new  life  to  earth  on  Easter  morn. 

Ac.XES  Co.X.NKLLV,  '19. 


A  I! IT  OF  GUX POWDER. 


II  X  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Empire  State 
11  stand.s  a  certain  jjroud  Httle  city.  On  one  of 
its  .shady  street.s  there  is  an  old  vine-covered 
cottage.  Tliree  years  'dgo,  even  two  years  ago, 
that  old  cottage  was  a  cozy  home  for  Mrs.  Stew- 
art and  her  eldest  son.  John  Stewart  could  be 
called  neither  homely  nor  handsome  but  he  pos- 
.sessed  a  something  that  had  made  him  a  favorite 
at  college  and  won  him  real  friends  at  home.  He 
was  a  slender  boy  and  lacked  three  inches  of 
reaching  the  six  foot  mark.  II is  whole  bearing 
spoke  refinement  and  manly  pride.  In  June,  1916, 
a  western  Xew  York  college  had  sent  him  forth 
with  honors.  A  month  later  he  was  head  chemist 
in  his  city's  biggest  drug  store.  He  and  his 
mother  had  lived  peacefull\-  and  happily  until  the 
I'nited  States  made  her  declaration  of  war. 

War  did  not  bring  terror  or  fear  to  John  Stew- 
art. Nor  did  he  think  of  it  as  a  great  adventure 
from  which  he  might  return  a  hero.  lUit  its  real 
meaning  was  deep  in  his  heart  for  he  was  of  a 
family  of  military  traditions.  The  Stewarts  had 
b^en  soldiers  as  long  as  they  had  been  Stewarts. 
He  had  never  met  the  grim  monster  in  reality  but 
he  had  worn  and  handled  garments  and  weapons 
that  had.  When  just  a  little  fellow  he  would  sit 
by  the  hour  drinking  in  the  stories  of  those  tat- 


tered uniforms.  How  well  his  tasks  were  done 
on  those  days  when  the  reward  was  to  don  those 
old  blue  clothes !  In  a  twinkling  the  yard  would 
be  packed  with  small,  admiring  boys  awaiting  the 
command  of  their  "real  soldier"  leader.  That 
rusty  musket  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
with  great-grandfather  Stewart  and  the  cap  was 
torn  with  a  bullet  when  grandfather  Wood  wore 
it  at  (Gettysburg.  John  Stewart's  name  headed 
the  enlistment  roll  in  his  little  town.  His  mother 
did  not  wonder — but  was  glad. 

Mrs.  Stewart  watched  her  son  start  off  to 
take  the  physical  examination  filled  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  She  busied  herself  during  his  ab- 
sence trying  to  drive  all  thoughts  of  the  future 
from  her  heart.  A  week  after  his  departure  she 
sat  in  the  living  room  knitting  and  anxiotisly 
awaiting  the  mail  man.  The  warm  sunshine 
played  on  her  needles  and  a  robin,  in  the  apple 
tree  outside  the  window,  was  chirping  merrily.  A 
step  sounded  on  the  porch.  At  the  familiar  sound 
Mrs.  Stewart  arose  and  turned  a  smiling  expect- 
ant face  toward  the  door.  But  it  changed  to  one  of 
apprehension  as  her  son  entered.  John  Stewart 
had  been  rejected ;  John  Stewart,  with  military 
blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  had  been  re- 
jected because  he  was  unfit ! 

The  boy's  spirit  was  crushed.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  di.sgrace.  What  would  his  grandparents 
think  of  him  ?  They  who  had  done  so  much  for 
this  country  of  his.  Rejected!  That  word  dis- 
torted the  beautiful  spring  and  hung  like  a  veil 
over  everything.  But  the  first  shock  and  humilia- 
tion passed  as  he  listened  to  his  mother's  gentle 
encouragement.  She  told  him  he  had  only  to 
build  up  his  body  ;  he  could  do  that  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  take  another  examination.  John  set 
about  it  at  once. 

l)efore  three  months  had  elapsed  Lieutenant 
Brooks  was  surprised,  one  morning,  to  recognize 
a  face  among  those  awaiting  physical  examina- 
tion. Some  time  later  he  was  much  pleased  as 
he  dismissed  John  Stewart  with  the  injunction 
to  report  the  following  day  for  the  eye  and  ear 
test.  John's  heart  had  not  been  so  buoyant  for 
three  months.  His  dream  was  coming  true !  He 
could  already  see  himself  in  the  coveted  uniform 
crossing  the  Atlantic 

The  following  day  he  presented  himself  for  the 
eye  and  ear  test.   "Too  bad,  but  one  eye  is  almost 
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gone!  You  should  have  been  wearing  glasses 
long  ago,  my  lad!"  The  oculist  spoke  kindly, 
hul  John's  dream  was  shattered,  gone — .  Again 
he  was  "no  good."  There  was  the  second  home- 
coming to  face.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  met 
lialf  the  boys  of  the  city  wearing  the  olive  drab 
and  waiting  for  the  call  to  go  "over  there." 

Once  again  John  Stewart  returned  to  his 
mother,  and  once  again  she  understood  and  sym- 
jiathized.  11  er  task  was  more  <lifficult  this  time, 
as  nuich  so  as  her  son  was  the  more  disappointed 
and  felt  his  failure  more  keenly.  It  took  courage 
to  return  to  work  and  face  the  public  every  day,  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  to  join  in  conversation, 
^'es,  it  took  courage  but  having  a  mother  so 
cheerful,  loving  and  comforting,  as  his  was,  John 
Stewart  was  able  to  do  these  things.  He  followed 
every  step,  every  preparation  his  country  made 
with  eagerness.  One  evening  he  looked  up  from 
the  paper  with  an  expression  of  joy.  This  changed 
almost  instantly  to  one  of  pained  hesitancy  and 
then  to  firm  resolve.  His  mother  sitting  across 
the  table,  wondered. 

"Mother,  I've  found  a  way  in  which  I  can 
serve  my  country!"  Then  in  answer  to  her  ques- 
tioning look,  "I'm  no  good  for  active  service  but 
read  this,  mother!"  Mrs.  Stewart  took  the  paper 
and  read  that  the  government  needed  expert 
chemists  to  test  highly  combustible  explosives  in 
ammunition  factories.    This  he  could  do ! 

It  was  Easter  the  following  year.  Mrs.  Stewart 
stood  on  the  cottage  porch  looking  for  the  mail 
man  who  would  surely  bring  a  letter  from  her 
son.  His  third  offering  of  his  services  had  been 
gladly  accepted  and  he  had  been  assigned  to  one 
of  the  largest  ammunition  factories  in  the  country. 
He  was  happy  in  being  able  to  do  this  for  his 
country  and  somewhat  compensated  for  not  being 
one  of  the  olive  drab  Sammies  "over  there."  As 
Mrs.  Stewart  stood  there  a  messenger  boy  rushed 
up  with  a  telegram.  She  read  it  and  became 
deadly  pale,  a  da7:ed,  far  away  look  came  in  her 
eyes.  Clinching  the  telegram  in  her  hand  she 
turned  and  walked  into  the  cottage.  Her  son, 
John  Stewart  was  dead.  He  had  been  killed  by 
an  explosion  of  some  powder  which  he  was  test- 
ing. 

••  It  is  for  the  hero  who  did  not  go  to  war  that 
one  city  of  the  Empire  State  feels  proud. 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


LIFE'S  BATTLE. 

THE  World  is  but  a  training  camp; 
From  birth  we're  taught  to  fight 
A  foe,  whose  basest  treachery 

Has  turned  him  from  God's  liglit. 

No  child  of  earth  escapes  the  fray, 

The  battle's  never  df)nc. 
It  rages  from  the  break  of  morn 

Until  life's  setting  sun. 

To  leave  us  strong  against  the  foe. 

Our  Captain  gave  His  life; — 
To  make  eternal  victory 

The  fruit  of  tliis  great  strife. 

Erma  Sacjkndorph,  '19. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  SHORT-STORY  DONE 
EOR  LITERATURE? 

IITERATURE,  it  has  been  said,  consists  of 
^  "the  best  and  hapjiiest  thoughts  of  the  best 
and  happiest  minds."  The  short-story,  as  a 
distinct  type  of  fiction  has  particular  claims  to 
this  descriptive  definition.  For  the  writer  of  the 
enduring  short-story  must  possess  a  store  of  good 
and  happy  thoughts ;  before  he  can  produce  any- 
thing worthy  to  be  named  as  literature.  The 
short-story  is  truly  an  intricate  and  difficult  form 
of  fiction.  In  no  other  class  of  writing  are  neat- 
ness of  construction  and  polish  of  execution  more 
necessary.  The  writer  of  the  short-story  must 
possess  that  sense  of  form,  which  has  been  called 
"the  highest  and  last  attribute  of  a  creative 
writer." 

In  tracing  what  the  short-story  has  done  for 
literature,  the  intimate  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  novel  immediately  presents  itself.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  novel  is  largely  due  to  the  short- 
story,  for  nearly  every  novelist  of  note  began 
as  a  short-story  writer. 

Different  and  definite  types  of  short-story  have 
naturally  been  evolved,  all  of  which  deserve  a 
place  in  its  general  treatment.  The  problem 
story,  the  psychological  story,  and  the  story  of 
symbolism  are  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  problem  story  determines  largely  or 
helps  to  determine  the  general  public  opinion  on 
vital  moral  subjects,  whether  these  .subjects  be 
economic,  social,  political  or  religious  in  nature. 
The  reader  of  the  problem  story,  unconsciously 
almost,  is  brought  to  take  sides  with  or  against 
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the  writer  in  reference  to  his  views  of  the  special 
])roblem  he  may  develop.  Among  our  best  prob- 
lem stories  are  those  of  Cornelia  Comer  and  of 
Mary  W  ilkins  Freeman.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  name  Poe  and  De  Maupassant  among  the  mas- 
ters of  the  psychological  story.  The  particular 
value  of  this  type  of  story  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it 
cultivates  a  tendency  in  the  reader  to  look  within 
himself  and  to  discover  more  perfectly  the  work- 
ings of  his  minds  and  the  relation  thought  bears 
to  action.  The  story  of  symbolism  is  a  beautiful 
and  fascinating  type.  Hawthorne,  Kipling  and 
W'ier  Mitchell  are  artists  in  this  class. 

The  short-story  has  an  undivided  glory  in  that 
two  of  our  most  permanent  literary  figures  con- 
fined themselves  almost  exclusively  to  this  field, 
namely,  Poe  and  Bret  Harte.  It  was  through 
their  short-stories  that  these  writers  won  univer- 
sal recognition.  Both  have  made  splendid  addi- 
tions to  our  collections  of  best  short-stories.  The 
name  of  Poe  connotes  all  that  is  perfection  in 
the  way  cf  technique  and  style,  together  with  a 
marvelous  clearness  of  imagination.  Bret  Harte's 
sectional  Ntories,  notably  of  California,  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  a  great  appeal  to 
popular  taste. 

.\s  the  short-story  has  given  these  lasting  fig- 
ures to  literature,  so  it  has  given  certain  stories, 
which  stand  out  as  pre-eminently  as  our  best 
novels.  Hawthorne's  "The  Great  Stone  Face," 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  De  Maupassant's 
"The  Necklace"  and  others  as  well  will  always  be 
delights  to  the  reader.  The  inner  significance  of 
these  stories  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  en- 
durance, in  spite  of  any  defects. 

The  stort-story  possesses  certain  advantages 
over  the  novel  in  that  it  affords  to  the  writer  op- 
portunities "for  innocent  didacticism,  for  posing 
(juestions  without  answering  them,  for  stating 
arbitrary  premises,  for  omitting  unlovely  details 
and  conversely,    for   making  beauty  out  of  the 


horrible  and  finally,  for  poetic  symbolism."  How- 
ever, the  good  short-story  demands  the  strictest 
attention  to  structure  and  style.  Without  these 
nice  points  the  short-story  is  impossible.  The 
great  masters  of  the  short-story,  like  Poe  and 
llawthorne,  Stevenson  and  De  Maupassant  have 
all  been  careful  artists.  They  have  not,  like 
Thackeray  been  slovenly  in  structure  nor  have 
they,  like  Scott,  been  regardless  of  proportion. 

The  successful  short-story  may  be  an  easier 
achievement  to  the  young  writer  than  the 
novel.  The  latter  type  demands  that  the 
writer  see  human  life  as  a  whole  and  that  he  be 
able  to  represent  the  intricacy  of  its  interrelations. 
It  demands  wholeness  and  steadiness  of  vision. 
To  write  a  short-story,  however,  requires  no  sus- 
tained power  of  imagination  nor  does  it  ask  of 
its  author  that  essential  sanity,  breadth  and  toler- 
ance of  view.  The  short-story  writer  deals  with 
fragments  rather  than  with  wholes  and  conse- 
quently, his  vision  need  not  be  so  large.  Hence 
in.si^ite  of  the  technical  difficulties,  which  beset 
the  short-story  writer,  his  work  is  really  easier 
than  that  of  the  novelist,  who  must  be  sane  and 
consistent  and  able  to  sustain  a  prolonged  effort 
of  imagination. 

Another  advantage  of  the  short-story  is  its 
brevity.  Many  people  will  read  the  short-story, 
who  on  account  of  lack  of  time  or  occupation  re- 
ject the  novel.  It  is  a  literary  form  which  is  easy 
to  read. 

The  short-story  has,  it  is  certain,  added  to  lit- 
erature in  the  past.  But  is  it  adding  anything  of 
worth  at  the  present?  If  we  accept  the  maxim 
that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  are  never  plenti- 
ful, then  our  answer  must  be  a  decided  "No."' 
For  our  magazines  are  filled  with  stories  and 
most  of  these  are  of  the  kind,  which  jjerishes  in  a 
day.  We  would  ask  for  fewer  stories  and  better 
ones.   Our  short-stories  are  lacking  in  quality  and 

not  in  quantitv.  t.t  ,^  ,,r. 

'         -  Mary  McDougai.,  '18. 


ECCE  HOMO. 

SILENT  \  ictim  is  thy  Lord; 
O.  look  at  Him,  my  soul! 
Thy  cowardice  convicted  Him, 
Thy  sins  demand  this  toll ! 


Tt  is  thy  pride  that  made  His  crown  ;  I  liear  tliee  say,  '"I  know  Him  not." 

O,  look  at  Him.  my  soul!  O,  look  at  Him,  my  soul! 

Thy  envy  wove  His  purple  robe,  Because  Barabas  was  tliy  choice 

And  asked  His  life  as  toll!  Thy  God  must  pay  this  toll! 

Mary  Daly,  '19. 
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LOUISR  1)1'  LA  VAlJJl'.Rl'.. 

(Louise  (le  La  Vallierc,  tlie  mistress  of  Louis  XIV, 
entered  tlie  Carmelite  convent,  vviiere  I^ouis  himself 
liave  her  the  veil )  ).   

A  LI'"  eagerly  she  stood,  yet  half  afraid 

Before  her  sire  and  king. 
Another  Esther,  not  with  hoon  to  ask 

Hut  to  renounce,  to  fling 
Away  his  gift  of  love  unsanctihed 
And  beg  his  gracious,  kingly  leave  to  hide 
ller  guilt  in  Carmel's  holy  walls.   Her  task 
Complete,  unmoved,  the  monarch  sternly  l)ade 
ller  go.  .A  woman  with  a  woman's  shame 
She  tied,  her  cheeks,  her  heart,  her  soul  atlanie, 

.\  silent  figure  in  a  silent  crowd 

Before  her  God  she  knelt, 
Not  sense  of  shame,  nor  deep  remorse  for  past 

L'nworthiness  she  felt, 
r.ut  only  love's  divinely  cleansing  flame. 
W  ith  state  and  regal  pomp  the  monarch  came, 
The  somber  veil  in  jewelled  fingers  clasped. 
Rending  above  the  Magdalene,  deep  bowed 
In  prayer,  new  love  within  his  breast  awoke. 
And  heedless  of  the  listening  throng  he  spoke, 
"Art  thou  content,  wilt  thou  be  happy  here?" 
"Yea,  sire,"  she  said,  "for  God  is  near,  so  near."' 

Nancv  Daly,  '19. 


VR[  )SR  \V(  )RKS  OI-'  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

TO  .speak  of  the  ])rose  works  of  Francis 
Thompson  is  to  handicap  one's  self  with  a 
snliject  at  once  comparatively  unfamiliar 
and  l)v  contrast  uninteresting.  Practically  all  who 
are  acquainted  witli  "that  shy  volcano"  as  Ches- 
terton calls  him,  know  him  as  a  pr.et  and  love 
him  tiirough  his  jjoetry.  But  that  he  did  write 
])rose,  even  in  explanation  of  ])rose  is  a  fact  for 
which  his  own  words  stand  jjroof. 

"Far  from  poets  being  astray  in  prose-writing." 
he  says,  "it  might  ])lausibly  be  contended  that 
Fnglislt  i)rose,  as  an  art.  is  but  a  secondary  stream 
of  the  Pierian  fount,  and  its  very  origin  to  the 
poets." 

The  complete  works  of  Francis  Thompson  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  poetry,  one  of  essays  and 
a  life  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  two  latter  comprise 
])ractically  all  of  Thompson's  prose  except  one 
bit.  written  as  a  school  exercise  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  It  is  a  description  of  the 
Storming  of  the  iiridge  of  Sodi,  and  gave  such 


])romise  of  tremendous  and  ex(|uisite  ICnglish  as 
oidy  his  own  later  works  could  fulfill. 

AUlunigh  he  began  to  write  poetry  and  prose 
simultaneously,  his  literary  life  can  be  divide;! 
into  two  periods.  His  jjoetry  was  written  almost 
entirely  l)etween  the  years  1888  and  W)7  but  lie 
continued  to  write  i)rose  during  tiie  remainder  of 
his  life.  His  Paganism,  Old  and  New  he  wrote 
before  he  left  the  streets  of  London  and  sent  to 
the  i)ublislier  in  the  same  envel()])e  as  his  Dream 
Tryst;  his  Essay  on  Shelley  and  The  Mound  of 
Heaven  were  contemporaneous. 

To  the  earlier  i)eriod  belong  Iiis  more  imagina- 
tive ])apers  as  the  Aloestitiae  i^conuim  and  the 
I'^inis  Coronat  ( )pus  and  to  the  later  period  the 
essays  on  Dante,  Milton,  Bacon  and  Coleridge, 
beside  many  otiier  criticisms  on  tlie  work  of  Eng- 
lish writers. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  migiit  almost  be  erected 
into  a  rule  that  a  great  poet  is,  if  he  pleases,  also 
a  master  of  prose.  Between  Francis  Thompson's 
prose  and  poetry  we  find  a  delightful  resemblance 
in  style,  imagery  and  spontaneity  and  an  almost 
holy  reflection  of  the  soul  of  their  master. 

This  striking  literary  likeness  at  once  indenti- 
fies  and  describes  that  most  exquisitely  character- 
istic of  his  prose  works,  his  Essay  on  Shelley, 
flere  is  an  essay  which  is  to  the  j^rose  in  English 
literature  what  The  Hound  of  Heaven  is  to  its 
poetry.  It  is  neither  biography  nor  criticism  so 
much  as  the  apocalyptic  utterance  of  one,  who 
caught  up  to  the  heaven  of  childhood  could  under- 
stand and  read  the  heart  of  the  child  that  was 
always  Shelley,  amid  the  paganism  that  was  not 
always  he.  I^'rancis  Thompson  chose  Shelley 
probably  for  the  essential  reason  that  he  himself 
was  another  and  a  Catholic  Siielley  and  then  also 
for  the  practical  reason,  although  one  does  not 
think  of  F'rancis  Thompson  as  being  practical, 
because  he  remembered  more  of  him  than  of  any 
other  poet.  It  bears,  however,  the  traces  of  the 
booklessness  of  Storrington  where,  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Meynell,  Thompson  had  gone  for 
a  rest  with  the  monks  at  the  Priory.  All  the  quo- 
tations of  the  essay  were  made  from  memory  and 
nearly  all  are  inaccurate.  By  that  fine  irony 
which  has  characterized  so  much  of  our  literary 
judgment,  the  work  was  not  accepted  by  the  Diih- 
liii  Rci'icic  but  was  returned  to  the  author  who, 
discouraged,  threw  it  aside.  After  his  death  it 
was  found  among  his  papers,  and  because  it  had 
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formerly  been  written  for  the  Dublin  RrricK' 
whicli  later  had  eome  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
editor,  living  in  a  new  generation,  the  essay  was 
published  in  jnly,  1*)08,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
a  life  of  seventy-two  years  the  magazine  ])assed 
into  a  second  edition. 

In  Thom])S()n"s  estimation  this  essay  on  Shel- 
Ie\-  was  his  best  prose  work.  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham  considered  it  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  ])ure  Letters  written  in  English  during  the 
last  twcntv  years,  comi)aring  it  with  not  only  other 
critical  essays  but  with  i)oetry,  and  he  adds  that 
when  posterity  judges,  Francis  Thompson's  own 
poems  alone  will  overthrow  this  opinion. 

This  essavs  abounds  in  imagery.  With  a 
basis  of  facts  from  Shelley's  life  Thompson  has 
idealized  the  higher  nature  of  this  poet  who  ap- 
l)ealed  most  to  him.  In  the  boyhood  of  Shelley, 
Tliom])son  found  a  sympathy  of  friendship,  the 
closest  of  kinships,  and  a  personality  developed 
so  like  his  own  ;  a  boy  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  a  child  and  yet  never  grew  to  be  a  man. 

"Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?"  he  asks. 
Then  he  answers, 

■'It  is  to  be  something-  very  different  from  the 
man  of  today.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet  stream- 
ing from  the  waters  of  baptism  :  it  is  to  believe 
in  love,  to  believe  in  loveliness ;  to  believe  in  be- 
lief ;  it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  elves  can  reach 
to  whisper  in  your  ear  ;  it  is  to  turn  pumpkins 
into  coaches,  and  mice  into  horses,  lowness  into 
loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for  each 
child  has  its  fairy  godmother  in  its  own  soul :  it 
is  to  live  in  a  nutshell  and  count  yourself  the 
king  of  infinite  space ;  it  is 

"'ID  .see  a  world  in  ;i  grain  of  .sand, 
.And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower. 
Mold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
.\nd  eternity  in  an  hour." 

Thompson  lived  again  in  the  writing  of  an- 
other's life,  the  sorrow  of  his  boyhood,  a  sorrow 
brought  upon  him  by  an  individual  human  power 
but  by  humanity  itself.  Life  meant  only  suffering 
to  him,  a  supreme,  delicious  suffering  which  he 
would  not  have  shaken  off  if  he  were  able,  a  des- 
pondency at  times  in  his  writing  because  he  could 
not  grasp  and  command  his  God-given  gift,  a  fear 
lest  being  unable  to  care  for  it  as  it  was  intended 
he  should  be  deprived  of  it.  The  essay  is  a  re- 
vival of  a  child-like  simplicity  unknown  in  Eng- 
lish literature  since  the  time  of  Chaucer  with  the 


exception  of  William  Blake  and  the  characteristic 
likeness  between  Thompson  and  IMake  is  signifi- 
cant inasmuch  as  it  was  a  volume  of  the  poems  of 
William  IMake,  tucked  into  one  of  the  pockets  of 
Thom])son's  badly  worn  coat,  that  traversed  the 
streets  of  London  with  the  writer  day  and  night. 

Although  this  Essay  on  Shelley  is  decidedly 
Francis  Thompson's  best  work,  his  other  essays 
do  not  suffer  by  comparison.  They  are  not  bet- 
ter but  they  are  different.  IMoestitiae  Econuim, 
Nature's  Immortality  and  Finis  Coronat  Opus 
are  pure  products  of  Thompson's  imagination,  his 
own  ideas  based  on  subjects  which  are  subjective 
but  have  found  form  in  objective  reality,  of  which 
the  manner  and  means  of  expression  are  entirely 
the  author's  own. 

Health  and  Holiness  is  an  entirely  unusual 
study  of  the  relation  between  the  soul  and  the 
body. 

"This  is  an  age,"  the  essay  begins,  "when 
everywhere  the  rights  of  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger  are  being  examined  and  asserted."  While 
admiring  the  austere  mortifications  of  the  saints 
he  appreciates  the  fact  that  in  the  modern  age, 
science  and  physiology  must  not  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  spiritual  welfare.  After  all  body 
has  rights  and  to  repel  these  rights  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  soul  is  to  injure  the  soul  itself. 

"To  our  generation,"  Thompson  continues, 
"uncompromising  facts  and  severities  of  conduct 
are  found  to  be  piteonsly  alien  ;  not  because,  as 
rash  censors  say,  we  are  too  luxurious,  but  be- 
cause we  are  too  nervous,  intricate,  devitalized. 
We  find  our  austerities  ready-made.  The  east 
wind  has  replaced  the  discipline,  dyspepsia  the 
hair-skirt.  Either  may  inflict  a  more  sensitive 
agony  than  a  lusty  anchorite  suft'ered  from  lash- 
ing himself  to  blood.  It  grows  a  vain  thing  for 
us  to  mortify  the  appetite  —  would  we  had  the 
appetite  to  mortify!  macerate  an  evanescing  flesh, 
bring  down  a  body  all  too  untimely-si^ent  and 
fore-wearied,  a  body  which  our  liberal-lived  sires 
have  transmitted  to  us  quite  effectually  brought 
down.  The  pride  of  life  is  no  more;  to  live  is 
itself  ascetic  exercise;  we  require  spurs  to  be- 
ing, not  a  snaffle  to  rein  back  the  ardour  of  being. 
Man  is  his  own  mortification.  Hamlet  has  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  his  seed  fill  the  land." 

"Health,'"  he  concludes,  "is  Holiness.  And  in 
the  embrace  of  Health  and  Holiness  is  the  em- 
brace of  body  and  spirit,  .Seen  and  L'nseen,  to 
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vvliicli  mortality,  sagging,  but  pertinacious,  un- 
alterably tends." 

To  tliese  essays  must  l)c  added  In  Darkest 
I'jigland,  for  iu  it  we  find  as  in  the  others,  a  i)lea 
for  something"  Thompson  lias  lived  and  realized. 
Tliis  is  an  appeal  for  the  children  of  lingland's 
lowest  class,  living  in  utter  privation  of  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  i)hysically  and  morally,  the 
child  who  is  to  be  tomorrow's  ruler,  dwelling  in 

"l)laces  infamou.s  to  tell 
Where  fiod  wipe;  not  the  tears  froiii  any  eyes." 

These  essays,  born  in  the  mind  of  this  twentieth 
century  mystic,  are  tinged  with  the  intense  per- 
suasiveness of  a  reticent  soul,  who,  seeing  life 
from  both  its  lowest  and  highest  levels  sought  not 
only  to  beautify  its  ugliness  but  to  a])preciate  its 
loveliness. 

Posterity  has  called  Samuel  Johnscin  the  most 
fortunate  of  English  men  of  Letters  in  his  biog- 
rapher. l)Oswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  gave  to 
the  world  sim]de  facts  put  down  in  a  simple  way 
of  a  man  with  an  extraordinary  mind,  but  h'rancis 
Thomi)scn  in  his  life  of  St.  Ignatius  has  not  only 
recorded  the  facts  of  a  great  man  but  has  trans- 
lated the  sanctity  of  a  great  saint.  The  book  is 
the  meeting  place  of  two  gigantic  souls,  the  genius 
of  sanctity  and  the  genius  of  song.  If  it  is  the 
storv  of  Ignatius  it  is  the  story  of  h'rancis  also. 


Tcgether  they  had  fought  their  daily  battles, 
Ignatius  the  militant  leader  of  his  infant  band  of 
C  hrist  and  i'Vancis  Thompson,  the  reticent  ca])- 
tain  of  humanity.  In  their  defeats  they  found 
victory  for  the  s])irit  and  in  their  victories,  glory 
for  (Jod.  The  story  of  this  high  combat  breaks 
all  the  bands  of  conventional  biogra])hy,  and  whiL' 
recording  the  life  of  Ignatius  becomes  exquisitely 
garrulous  of  his  celestial  intercouse  also.  Nor 
can  it  confine  itself  to  St.  Ignatius  alone,  since 
Ignatius  becoming  a  captain  of  Christ,  had  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  com])any  that  should  fol- 
low him.  So  we  find  splendid  allusions  to  the 
divine  cunning,  the  heavenly  strategy  of  St. 
b'rancis  Xavier,  delightful  accounts  of  the  irre- 
])ressible  Ribadeneira  and  lovely  references  to 
lovable  ajxjstle  of  Rome,  St.  Philip  Neri.  To  the 
high  theme  of  sanctity  Francis  Thompson  has 
brought  the  insight  of  a  seer,  the  sympathy  of  a 
])oct,  and  the  perfect  expression  of  an  artist  of 
words.  It  is  no  small  wonder  then  that  he  has 
achieved  in  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  biography 
m:  re  vitally  interesting  than  a  novel,  more  ])oetic 
than  an  epic,  a  very  ])rose-poem  of  holiness. 

This  then  represents  the  sum  total  of  the  ])rose 
works  of  Francis  Thompson,  and  if  Emerson's 
ajihorism  that  the  beautiful  is  never  plentiful  is 
true,  there  are  here  in  cjuantity  as  well  as  quality 
all  that  beauty  recognizes  as  her  own. 

M.\RiF.  Crowki.l,  '17. 


A  NEWER  EASTER. 

/^OOD  Friday,  crowned  with  thorns  and  scourged  with  whips, 
(6T    To  Calvary  Christ  hore  the  cross  of  shame: 
He  paid  our  ransom  in  His  Flesh  and  Blood, 
That  we  might  lind  redemption  in  His  name. 


Bright  Easter  came  and  from  the  sepulcher 
He  rose  immortal,  robed  in  sanctity ; 

His  Resurrection  traced  upon  this  world 
The  radiant  marks  of  peace  and  victory. 


Good  Friday  set  its  thorny  crown  of  war 
Upon  thee,  O  my  Country,  and  a  crosS ; 

What  payment  must  thou  give  of  flesh  and  blood 
Of  manhood's  flower,  nor  count  the  bitter  lo;s? 


Into  the  future  hopeful  now  we  look 

For  that  glad  day  when  bonds  of  war  shall  break, 
America  triumphant  shall  arise 

To  clasp  the  hand  of  peace  for  justice's  sake. 

We  mark  with  crosses  on  the  battlefield 

The  crucifixion  of  humanity ; 
.•\nd  as  with  lilies  fair  we  crown  our  Christ, 

We  give  our  land  a  wreath  of  victory. 


Ada  Costello,  '19. 
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OUR  I'LACi. 


IIKTI  IKR  of  silk  or  just  plain  cloth, 

W'liethcr  it's  torn  or  new, 
W'e  love  this  f\a.g.  this  glorious  Hat;, 

The  old  red  white  and  blue. 


W'liether  the  sun  fades  red  antl  blue. 

Or  on  it  frost  figures  are  wrought, 
W'e  love  this  flag,  this  glorious  flag, 

The  lives  of  our  fathers  bought. 


'^Vhether  it  faces  the  battle  grim. 
Or  floats  in  a  peaceful  sky. 

We  love  this  flag,  this  glorious  flaj 
And  gladly  for  it  die. 


Hazel  lliiKUMA.v.  '21. 


"HOLY-DAY  COATS." 


^PEAKING  of  Lord  Bacon,  Xewnian  says  it 
\  is  a  pity  "that  he  too,  like  Sccrates  or  Seneca, 
y  must  be  stripped  of  his  holy-day  coat,  which 
looks  so  fair,  and  should  be  but  a  mockery  .  .  ." 
Well  might  Newman  express  the  same  regret  in 
regard  to  not  a  few  at  the  present  time ;  for  we 
need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  of 
Seneca,  nor  of  Bacon  even,  to  find  stich  as  wear 
"holy-day  coats."  Some  of  these  wear  their  coat 
quite  adinirably  (we  might  almo.st  call  it  a  perfect 
fit) — they  may  even  succeed  in  wearing  it  to  the 
grave ;  others,  less  educated  in  the  art,  wear  it 
rather  uneasily  and  afford  glimpses  now  and  then 
of  the  false,  unsubstantial  texture  of  that  which 
is  beneatli.  It  is  true  tliat  hke  charity,  this  "holy- 
day  coat"  may  serve  to  cover  a  muUitude  of  sins ; 
but  even  so  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish,  in 
such  a  case,  any  superiority  of  the  covering  over 
that  which  it  attempts  to  cover.  Indeed,  most 
honest  people  would  prefer  the  sins  outright ;  for 
is  there  anything  more  detestable,  more  repulsive 
to  a  sincere  heart  than  a  man  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  Pretensions  are  always  despic- 
able, no  matter  what  form  they  may  take ;  they 


are  certain  indications  of  a  moral  littleness  or 
shallowness  and  they  rob  man  of  that  precious 
dignity  which  Truth  has  set  upon  his  being.  Man 
loves  truth  :  and  any  perversion  of  it.  by  what- 
ever means,  does  violence  to  truthful  natures — it 
astounds,  it  shocks,  it  pains,  it  rej^els  them.  Then 
toe;,  the  .'■addest  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  man,  who  stoops  to  any  species  of  deception 
is  primarily  his  own  victim  ;  he  deceives  himself 
more  than  anyone  else,  he  stamps  himself  with 
the  infamous  character  of  insincerity,  he  plays 
false  to  the  very  principles  of  his  being.  It  is 
true,  such  a  man  may  coax  and  quiet  his  con- 
science, if  he  still  retain  that  power,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  does  wear  his  "holy-day  coat"  well,  • 
that  his  deception  is  successful ;  but  of  such  a 
cue  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  too  blind  ever  to 
recover  his  sight.  And  what  a  pitiable  contrast  is 
such  a  man,  though  robed  in  his  fair,  resplendent 
"holy-day  coat"  to  the  man,  sincere,  o])en,  honest, 
living  as  he  professes  to  live,  being  what  he  ap- 
pears to  be — to  the  man  whose  motto  is  "Sin- 
cerity to  neighbor,  to  self  and  to  God."' 

]\Iarv  AIcDouoal,  '18. 


THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 

THE  boy  has  gone — he's  over  there — 
He's  all  we  had  to  give; 
We  gave  our  best  and  in  his  stead 
The  Service  Flag  will  live. 

.\  fit  insignia  of  our  love  .  . 

For  one  £0  loyal,  true — 
A  bit  of  red,  a  strip  of  white, 

A  tiny  star  of  blue. 


Frances  Kane.  '21. 
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THE  LILY  OF  THE  KING. 

In  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  ballads,  Liliuiii 
Regis,  Francis  Thompson  sees  with  the  vision  of 
a  prophet  as  well  as  a  poet  the  present  dark  hour 
of  the  troubling  of  the  land  and  sings  tidings  of 
the  dawn  of  which  this  is  the  night.    Me  says: 

"When  the  nations  He  in  l)lood.  and  tlicir  kings  a 
broken  brood, 
Look  lip,  O  most  sorrowful  of  daughters! 
Lift  up  thy  head  and  hark  what  sounds  are  in  the  dark, 
h'or  His  feet  are  coming  to  thee  on  the  waters!" 

It  is  in  spirit,  if  not  in  figure,  the  poetry  of 
what  Newman's  Second  Spring  is  the  prose.  It 
is  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  life  out  of  death, 
the  triumph  of  faith  over  scepticism,  the  victory 
of  Christ  over  the  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  glorious  queening  of  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  His  Church.  This  Easter  of  1918  is 
not  a  day  cf  consummated  peace,  there  is  an  arbi- 
trary note  in  its  Alleluias,  a  conditional  element 
in  its  joy.  It  is  as  if  the  ominous  darkness  of 
Good  Friday  overcasts  even  the  Resurrection 
morning.  But  through  the  gloom  comes  the  mes- 
sage of  the  poet  to  the  Lily  of  the  King,  "Sit  fast 
upon  thy  stalk  when  the  blast  shall  with  thee 
talk,"  a  message  of  confidence  and  great  patience. 
Because  the  night  has  been  so  long  and  terrible, 
the  morning  must  be  near  and  what  that  dawn 
shall  be  none  but  the  first  Easter  can  foreshadow. 
That  it  will  be  a  great  spiritual  resurrection  of 
humanity  no  thinking  person  doubts,  that  it  will 
mark  the  more  perfect  extension  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth  every  Catholic  feels  confident.  And 
it  is  in  this  hope  of  ultimate  triumph  of  theChurch, 
the  perfect  flowering  of  that  fair  Lily  of  the  King 
that  the  peace  and  joy  of  this  Easter  lies. 


I  HE  SERVICE  l'L.\G  OF  MO  11 1  KRI  lOOU. 

Not  alone  do  the  stars  and  stri])es  Hoat  in  the 
breeze  of  today,  but  another  flag  stands  by  its 
side,  as  dear  and  as  near  to  us,  "Our  .Service 
I'iag."  To  the  outsider  it  is  a  ])ro<jf  of  our 
loyalty  and  the  patriotism  of  those  we  love,  whose 
whole  object  when  war  was  declared  between 
(ierniany  and  the  United  States  was  to  fight  for 
the  liberty  and  peace  of  their  country. 

But  the  Service  hlag  of  red  and  white  enclos- 
ing the  blue  stars,  is  not  the  only  flag,  which  is 
a  .symbol  of  patriotism.  The  mother  who  has 
given  up  her  son  that  the  country  should  not  be- 
come a  monument  to  oi)pression  but  one  to  lib- 
erty and  peace  is  a  living  Service  Flag.  The  red 
of  the  mother's  blood  is  a  promise  of  strength 
and  courage,  the  blue  of  her  veins  a  j)ledge  of 
loyalty,  her  ])urity  of  soul  reflects  the  white.  She 
is  a  Service  Flag  of  sacrifice.  The  mother  stands 
for  the  best  and  i)iux'St  in  our  natures  ;  we  are 
what  she  has  made  us.  The  soldier  leaving  a 
good  mother,  going  forth  to  figlit  has  had  the 
love  of  country  along  with  the  love  of  (iod  in- 
stilled into  him  from  infancy.  Next  to  love  of 
(iod  there  is  nothing  more  sacred  than  the  love 
and  respect  which  we  owe  to  our  native  land.  In 
war  times  the  mother  remains  at  home  praying 
and  hoping  that  her  son  will  be  worthy  of  the 
land  which  gave  him  birth. 

Language  cannot  express  the  heroism  of  the 
mother,  she  does  not  cower  where  man  shrinks, 
she  grows  stronger  w  here  he  weakens.  De  Beau- 
fort says  "If  the  world  was  lost  by  a  woman,  she 
alone  can  save  it.''  And  so  in  this  world-war 
the  mothers  will  save  our  land  by  sending  forth 
to  battle  sons,  whose  love  of  country  is  more 
dear  to  them  than  their  own  lives. 


OX  FIXDIXG  THE  1 XTERESTLVG. 

People  fre(|uently  object  to  convent  education 
because  they  consider  that  it  produces  one-sided 
development,  narrowness  of  outlook  and  tastes 
so  elevated  and  esoteric  that  they  can  find  satis- 
faction only  in  choicest  circles, — an  attitude 
wholly  undemocratic  and  out  of  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  I*  ortunately,  however,  such  criticism  is 
made  by  those  ignorant  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  system  is  erected  and  of  the  possible 
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results.  A  convent  bred  girl  knows  that  every- 
thing in  the  universe  is  good;  that  sin,  man's 
creation,  is  the  only  deformity.  Knowing  that 
all  things  are  good,  she  has  a  field  of  legitimate 
interests  bounded  only  by  the  confines  of  the 
universe.  Kind  teachers  have  revealed  the  beau- 
ties of  the  world,  have  flung  wide  the  doors  of 
literattire,  art.  science,  philosophy  and  have  bid- 
den her  bear  away  the  richest  treasures.  She  is 
ask'cd  to  bear  t'lieni  to  the  home  which  she  will 
build  and  which  she  has  learned  to  rule  with 
(jueenly  sovereignty.  Her  heart,  too,  developed, 
delicatelv  moulded,  sympathetic,  sensitive,  re- 
sponds to  the  heart  beats  of  all  humanity ;  with 
the  keenness  of  spiritual  vision,  she  looks  through 
the  outside,  however  rude  or  uncouth,  to  the  soul, 
to  that  which  makes  a  man  a  man.  Because  she 
has  studied  human  nature  she  understands  why 
men  are  as  they  are,  and  realizes  that  in  like  cir- 
cumstance, she  might  be  like  them.  Thus,  in 
matters  and  persons  uninteresting  or  even  tire- 
some to  others,  she  finds  a  world  for  thought  and 
activitv.  When  a  convent  girl  finds  only  the  im- 
interesting  and  monotonous  in  life,  she  does  so 
in  spite  of  her  training. 


INTERIOR  DECOR.ATIXG. 

The  interior  decorating  of  a  house  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  which  help  to  make  this  house, 
a  home.  The  careful  blending  and  harmonizing 
of  colors,  the  selecting  of  good  but  useable  fur- 
nishings arranged  with  regard  for  unity  of  com- 
position will  make  a  dainty  and  humble  home  far 
superior  to  a  gaudy  and  more  pretentious  house. 
The  keynote  of  perfect  interior  decorating  is  use- 
fulness. For  the  past  twelve  years  both  our 
teachers  and  ourselves  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  the  interior  decoration  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 
In  the  choice  of  our  books  and  other  furnishings, 
they  have  been  careful  to  select  those  which  will 
harmonize  and  blend  with  the  ideas  of  a  truly  edu- 
cated woman.  Our  living  rooms,  dining  rooms 
and  kitchens  have  been  furnishefl  with  the  closest 
observance  to  the  rules  of  unity  of  composition. 
With  this  store  of  carefully  sorted,  arranged  and 
harmonized  intellectual  furniture  we  have  a  solid 
structural  building  to  which  we  can  add  the  ap- 
propriate decorations  and  remodelings  in  future 
years. 


We  are  ready  to  apply  the  final  test  to  our  in- 
tellectual homes,  that  of  usefulness  and  we  feel 
that  they  will  be  able  to  measure  up  to  this 
practical  test. 


SPRIXG  STYLES. 

Jn  the  s]jring  a  young  girl's  fancy  turns  to — ? 
Now,  there's  a  whole  world  of  girls,  so  1  will 
lead  you  along  a  rugged  road  until  we  come  to 
the  gate  of  "touchstones."  You  can  not  enter, 
for  spies  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  you  have 
come  to  spy.  But,  you  say,  the  magic  of  the 
place  has  opened  your  eyes?  Then  look,  with 
me,  into  the  heart  of  my  Alma  Mater.  Do  you 
not  hear  that  musical  hum?  Could  it  be  futurist 
music?  No,  indeed!  that  is  an  old  time  melody 
—  the  song  of  the  roller  skate.  A  ringing  bell 
breaks  in  and  the  song  ends  abruptly.  Spring 
styles  will  always  yield  to  time-honored  customs, 
such  as  collation.  But  here  comes  a  lone  skater 
around  the  bend  of.  the  walk,  dogged  resolution 
stamped  in  every  movement  of  her  form.  Bend 
nearer  and  I  will  whisper  the  secret  to  you :  It's 
three  pounds  less,  a  week. 

I  hear  a  racket,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tennis  court.  Surely,  the  ground  is 
moist  with  melted  snows!  It  may  be,  but  a 
"deuce  game"  heeds  no  trifling  such  as  that,  and 
last  year's  balls  hit  the  ground  with  a  thud  and 
a  splash.  The  first  games  of  the  season  are  al- 
ways glorious.  The  Chimes'  windows  are  opened 
wide  and  envious  eyes  look  down  on  the  courts. 
You  wonder  why  their  owners,  too,  are  not  out 
in  the  blithe  air.  These  are  the  wise  virgins  who 
believe  in  preparedness;  if  the  required  reading 
is  conquered  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  they  will 
not  have  to  burn  their  candles  at  both  ends,  when 
June  arrives  with  her  retinue  of  examinations. 

Now  I  will  take  you — no,  I  won't  either !  Here 
comes  a  solid  phalanx  down  the  road,  and  you 
will  have  to  bid  the  scene  "farewell."  This 
marching  band  is  not  a  division  of  General 
Pershing's  force, — no,  indeed,  it  is  even  more 
eager  for  the  onward  rush, — this  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  "gym"  classes  starting  out  on  a 
worldly  hike. 

Did  I  promise  you  a  glimpse  of  spring  styles? 
You'll  find  that  they  are  very  up-to-date, — the 
"latest"  mode  is  favored  here, — 'tis  uniforms. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ALUMXAE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  St.  Mary's  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, which  on  account  of  the  crisis  in  National 
affairs  was  postponed  from  last  year,  will  take 
place  in  June. 

To  this  reunion  Alma  Mater  calls  her  children, 
not  in  anticipation  of  joyous  demonstration,  but 
with  motherly  solicitude,  in  times  of  S(jrrow  she 
would  gather  them  around  her,  that  they  may 
find  consolation  and  strength  during  those  days 
of  quiet,  peaceful  rest.  At  St.  Mary's  ai)art  from 
the  harassing  cares  of  the  world,  mutual  ex- 
change of  sympathy  will  inspire  to  greater  cour- 
age and  sustained  effort  to  meet  the  present  de- 
mands for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  women. 


SACRED  SOXG  RECITAL. 


The  Sacred  Song  recital  given  by  the  N'ocal 
Class  in  the  Church  of  Loreto  on  the  evening  of 
March  19  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive,  unique 
and  artistic  programs  of  the  musical  year  at  St. 
Mary's.  Within  the  narrow  compass  of  eight 
numbers,  it  illustrated  a  complete  and  perfect 
variety  of  sacred  music  and  the  possibilities  of 
sucli  music  as  a  vehicle  of  prayer  and  praise.  The 
v(jcal  class,  in  the  opening  and  closing-  choruses, 
acliieved  admirable  success  in  their  perfect  en- 
semble, response  and  reverence  of  feeling.  The 
three  numbers  by  the  Glee  Club  were  sufficiently 
varied  in  character  to  display  versatility  and  in- 
telligence of  feeling  as  well  as  careful  training 
and  ability.  The  solos  were  admirably  suited  to 
the  voices;  the  efYect  of  each  was  absolutely  in 
keeping  with  the  scng.  The  organ  solo  was  most 
appropriate  and  extremely  well  rendered.  The 


accumijaniments  showed  perfect  sympathy  and 
musical  feeling.  The  program  included  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

Chori  s — Protect  Us  Through  the  Coming  Night, 

Curschnianu 

Vocal  Class 

Duet — Ave  Maria  (with  Violin  Obligate)  Rosezvifj 
Mi?SES  M.  Meredith,  G.  Soldani 

Chorus — Adoremus  in  Aeternuni,  -  Bailmanti 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 

Solo — O'  Divine  Redeemer  (with  Violin  Obligato) 

Gounod 

Miss  S.  JORST 

Chorus— Lift  Thine  Eyes,  "Elijah,"'     -  Mendelssohn 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Cluh 

Organ  Solo— Adeste  Fideles,  (1675)     -       -  Reading 
Miss  V.  Hawkins 
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Chorus — Sancla  Maria  (with  Violin  Obligate)  Faitre 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 

Solo— The  Lord  Is  My  Light,  Psalm  XXVI,  Allitscn 
Miss  F.  Guthkie 

Chorus — Li;t!   The  Cherubic  Host,  "The  Holy  City," 

--------       -  Giml 

Vocal  Class 

Organ — Misses  V.  Hawkins,  H.  Burke 
Violins — Misses  H.  Kust,  M.  del  R.  Blanco 


LECTURES. 
FREDERICK  PAULDING. 

In  his  three  lectures  on  March  21  and  22,  Mr. 
Frederick  Paulding  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  literary  critics  and  versatile  entertainers 
who  has  ever  appeared  before  a  St.  Mary's  audi- 
ence. Possessed  of  the  l)est  of  American  literary 
traditions  and  professional  experience,  Mr. 
Paulding  is  able  to  combine  critical  analysis  with 
dramatic  interpretation  in  a  manner  as  perfect 
as  it  is  individual  and  unique.  More  than  that, 
with  fearless  and  practical  idealism,  he  tears 
asunder  the  veil  of  false  philosophy  in  what  ever 
literary  guise  it  may  appear  and  reveals  the  light 
of  Catholic  principles  shining  from  the  Mountain- 
head  of  Truth.  This  gives  to  his  work  an  ethical 
value  quite  apart  from  its  cultural  influence  and 
unmistakable  in  its  power  for  good.  The  three 
lectures,  Pendennis,  A  Satire  of  Woman,  The 
Fiction  of  the  Present  War,  and  The  Inspection 
of  Nikolai  Gogol  were  as  varied  in  subject  as 
they  were  faultless  in  presentation  and  powerful 
in  effect.  Although  Mr.  Paulding  came  to  St. 
Mary's  this  year  for  the  first  time,  his  future 
visits  will  be  welcomed  with  all  the  cordial  sin- 
cerity tliat  can  be  accorded  to  a  great  and  valued 
friend.  *    *    ^=  * 

MR.  T.  A.  DALY. 

After  weeks  of  happy  anticipation,  the  Feast 
of  .St.  Joseph  brought  us  a  genuine  literary  treat 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture  l)y  one  of  our  most  noted 
Catholic  poets  of  today,  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  the  close  of  a  graceful  introduction  by 
the  Reverend  Joesph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  of  St. 
Mary's,  Mr.  Daly  prefaced  his  lecture  by  read- 
ings from  the  "Poems  of  Polly — Age  10,"  a  vol- 
ume of  irresistible  charm,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  a  critical  audience.    The  poems  point  to  Miss 


Poll}-,  who  we  believe,  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Daly's 
own  household,  as  the  possessor  in  no  small  de- 
gree of  that  exquisite  sense  of  humor,  correct- 
ness of  technique,  and  sound  philosophy  which 
mark  the  true  poet. 

Mr.  Daly's  readings  from  his  own  poems,  par- 
ticularly those  phrased  in  Celtic  and  Italian  dia- 
lect, were  very  pleasing,  while  the  anecdotes  be- 
tween selections,  spicy,  and  s])arkling  with  humor, 
stamp  Mr.  Daly  an  ideal  entertainer.  Fvery 
stanza  of  his  poems  is  alive  with  those  heart- 
throbs that  awake  the  finer  sentiments  in  human 
nature,  and  "make  the  whole  world  kin."  His 
exc[uisite  lyric  "The  Thrush"  carries  an  appeal 
that  is  irresistible. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Senior  Academic 
Class  sang  Mr.  Daly's  patriotic  poem,  "Flag  o' 
My  Land,"  the  melody  having  been  composed  by 
a  member  oi  the  faculty  of  .St.  .Mary's  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 


ENTERT.^INMENTS. 

The  exhibition  of  Esthetic  Dancing  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  13,  forcefully  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  Miss  Margaret  (lavin,  Director,  and 
the  ready  cooperation  of  her  jiupils.  The  solo 
ninnbers  especially,  showed  lightness  and  femi- 
nine grace.    The  program  included  : 


\arcissus 

Class  li 

Louis  F.  Clialif 

Minuet  de  Martini 

Juniors 

Lnuis  P.  Cluiltf 

Russian  Peasant  Dance 

Louis  P.  Chfilif 

Class  A 

Greek  Solo  Dance 

Louis  P.  Clialif 

Marion  Mlillin 

San  Toy 

Juniors 

Grace  Torrey 

Spanish  Serenade 

Cleon  Pernod 

Louis  P.  Chalif 

Waltz  Caprice 

Louis  P.  Clialif 

Cecilia  Kelly  Julia 

Lecour 

Helen  O'Malley               Devota  Doyle 

Dance  of  the  Lark 

Claps  B 

P.  Paidhabcr 

Barchetta 

Louis  P.  Chalif 

Class  .\ 

Zoronto 

Juniors 

Louis  P.  Chalif 

Xights  of  Gladness 

Louis  P.  Chalif 

Edith  Durrell 

Polish  Princess 

Louis  P.  Chalif 

Class  B 

Waltz  Brilliante 

Louis  F.  Chalif 

Class  A 

¥  ■i' 
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Wri'll  •rill--.  STl'DI'lNTS  Ol'-  l".X  pkkssion. 

A  marked  iinjjrovenicnt  in  <;racc  of  iiianncr  as 
well  as  in  correctness  of  interpretation  was  evi- 
dent in  the  recital  given  on  the  evening  of  March 
10  l)v  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Expres- 
sion. 

The  selections  were  all  of  the  worth-listening- 
to  type,  with  a  real  message ;  while  the  speakers 
manifested  a  wholesome  lack  of  artificiality  that 
was  good  to  note.    l*"ollowing  is  the  program. 

Who's  Afraid    -----     Esther  Carrico 

But  They  Didn't    -----  Marybel  Joyce 

Sadie  Goes  to  Heaven     -       -       -       -     Helen  Pipp 

The  Leper     ------  Edith  Hessell 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden 
Train  for  Pappyland 
Rollo  Learning  to  Dre:s 
Dan  O'Sullivan 
Two  P.lind  Men 
Irish  Enchantment 
Introducing  Jirnmie  "Pollyanna"      Elizabeth  Longley 
Scum  o'  the  Earth       -      -      -  Miss  Agnes  Hilleke 


Jeannette  Judie 


Mary  Okie 


Marguerite  Ward 


NOTES. 

The  conincidence  of  fine  weather  and  extra 
recreation  made  the  Feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Joseph  real  holidays. 

The  sermon  of  the  Rev.  T.  Leahy,  C.  S.  C,  on 
March  17  was  a  very  timely  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  'Tsland  of  Saints  and  Scholars"  and  its 
patron  saint. 

As  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  activity  of  St. 
Mary's  students  in  the  "Book  Drive"  some  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  volumes  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  Soldiers'  Library. 

Query  to  the  Sophomores:  "Watch  anrl  Wait" 
— for  what  ? 

Zeal  for  baseball  bids  fair  to  produce  some  pro- 
fessional players  before  the  season  is  over. 

High  Mass  in  the  morning,  a  lecture  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  .sacred  song  recital  in  the  even- 
ing made  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  a  very  perfect 
day,  spiritually,  intellectually  and  artistically. 

In  his  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday  the  Rev.  C. 
Hagerty,  C.  S.  C,  explained  clearly  and  directly 
the  character  of  Holy  Week  and  the  meaning  of 
the  various  ceremonies  peculiar  to  it. 


The  Triduum  customary  for  the  students  dur- 
ing the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week  was  begun 
on  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  R.  Collentine,  C.  S.  C.  In  his 
o])ening  sermon  l<"ather  Collentine  set  forth  a 
plan  of  sounding  the  depths  and  of  taking  such 
spiritual  bearings  as,  when  acted  upon,  would 
assure  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  h'east  of  Eas- 
ter and  future  safety  of  soul. 

After  supper  walks  to  the  gate  have  been  one 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of  spring  evening 
recreations. 

The  general  happy  excitement  over  Easter  hol- 
idays is  one  of  the  faint  foreshadowings  of  the 
real  home-goings  in  June. 

The  loyalty  and  generosity  of  St.  Mary's  to 
"our  boys"  has  sought  out  every  beautiful  and 
devoted  means  of  demonstration.  The  latest  ac- 
tivity is  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  books 
for  libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

QUOTH    THE  WORM. 

"Don't  speak  of  aviation 

And  don't  talk  about  the  Hun  ; 
The  Blackbirds'  devastation 

And  the  Robin,  raid's  begun. 
The  gardener's  spade  has  just  upset 

Our  winter  trench ;  I  shiver 
To  think  what  angler's  bayonet 

May  cast  mc  in  the  river!" 

Miss  Amelia  Constantine  was  among  the  re- 
cent visitors  at  St.  Mary's. 

Miss  Lucille  Weber  of  South  Bend  came  to  St. 
Mary's  for  the  Triduum — a  laudable  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  Easter  blessings. 

The  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  College  Club  of 
Chicago  announced  Mrs.  Anthony  French  Mer- 
rill as  lecturer  for  the  meeting  on  March  19. 


The  gall  of  Passion  Tide  was  mingled  in  the 
cup  of  grief  ofTered  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nester- 
Hews  by  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Mr. 
H.  Hews  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  sorrowed-bowed 
mother  of  the  late  Alethaire  Simms  in  this  her 
second  great  cross — the  loss  of  her  husband,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Simms  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 


sterling:  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4 -Pin  Sets. 
SterlInK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT>.  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

OfBce  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Po«t  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Sliingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  6  Healv  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &  HiBALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Dnvles    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


YELLOW  TAXICAB  and 
TRANSFER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Corner   Michigan   and  Colfax 
Bell  Phone  514,    Home  3513 


Cab  and  Baggage  Service: 

One  Person,  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; One  Trunk  50c  and  50c  for  each  addition- 
al; Cars  for  all  occasions;  Seven  Passenger 
for  Parties,  Touring,  etc. 

Prices   Always  Reasonable 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  mil]  Street,   KKNOALLVILLG,  IND. 

We 

Beiper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  (nd. 


I 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  laij^e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-  Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  "t 
"i^^  examination  and 
tests  of  tlieEYliS 
r'l!^..^  for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  litted  under  this  system 
lie  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  OptomvtriMt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiiinn. 


KLINGEL(9KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIIACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In   Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COI.FAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  5//c^s  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  mak,e  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY  ^ 

310   W.   Daltlniore  and  313   Garret  Stm, 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Trlests'  Snppllea. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phon-i 


Offic 


Bell  886 
Home  5842 


Reside 


Ho 


570: 


Bell  3361 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RXSIDKIICI 

Bell  Phone  116 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOITTH  BE:IVD,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Av« 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  Coor. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


uporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor- Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
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Lace  Curtains 

make  and  keep  In  stock  ererr  daaa 
•t  goodm  reiinlred  by  dUCeveat 
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enry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Establlahed  1861 

durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Siioceasora  to  H.  C.  Duraii<L 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

I<ake,  Union  and  Elagle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


i>me  Phone  5392       Bell  Phone  892 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 

I 

i<r.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigaots, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclushely. 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIB  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders;.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

106  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


Homo  Phone,  M94,.        BeU  Pbone,  <S6. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
OAS  FITTER, 


im  BAST  JESFFBRSOir  BVTD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Ideal  CathoUo  Pnblcatlom. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CathoUo  Uagraalnei 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  X)irgm 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Ulustratlons. 

The  Greateat  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Beat  Writen. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  ForelgTi  eub- 
BcrlpUons,  $3,  or  12  shlllingrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  8.  A. 


Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs,  M,  A,  Fralick's 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economlci 
for  uae  in  preparing  meals  or  dalot 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hei 
—clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Elstabliihed  ]6t 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Bearu, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from,  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,        -  -       Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
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Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Hiijtory,  Journalism,  Library, 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 
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The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 


{Hoosier) 


Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  W,  J.  Feeley  Cumpany 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  1. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

Scapular  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .15 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  Illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  Jewell 
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DISMAYED  BY  THE  HORRORS  OF  A  WAR  WHICH  IS  BRINGING 
RUIN  TO  PEOPLES  AND  NATIONS,  WE  TURN,  0,  JESUS,  TO  THY 
MOST  LOVING  HEART  AS  TO  OUR  LAST  HOPE.  O  GOD  OF 
MERCY,  WITH  TEARS  WE  INVOKE  THEE  TO  END  THIS  FEAR- 
FUL scourge;  O  king  of  peace,  we  humbly  IMPLORE  THE 
PEACE  FOR  WHICH  WE  LONG.  FROM  THY  SACRED  HEART 
THOU  DIDST  SHED  FORTH  OVER  THE  WORLD  DIVINE  CHARITY, 
SO  THAT  DISCORD  MIGHT  END  A.\D  LOVE  ALONE  MIGHT 
REIGN  AMONG  MEN.  DURING  THY  LIFE  ON  EARTH  THY 
HEART  BEAT  WITH  TENDER  COMPASSION  FOR  THE  SORROWS 
OF  MEN  ;  IN  THIS  HOUR  MADE  TERRIBLE  WITH  BURNING 
HATE,  WITH  BLOODSHED  AND  WITH  SLAUGHTER,  ONCE  MORE 
MAY  THY  DIVINE  HEART  BE  MOVED  TO  PHY.  PITY  THE 
COUNTLESS  MOTHERS  IN  ANGUISH  FOR  THE  FATE  OF  THEIR 
sons;  PITY  THE  NUMBERLESS  FAMILIES  NOW  BEREAVED 
OF  THEIR  fathers;  PHY  EUROPE  a\'ER  WHICH  BRPODS 
SUCH  HAVOC  AND  DISASTER.  DO  THOU  INSPIRE  RULERS 
AND  PEOPLES  WITH  COUNSELS  OF  MEEKNESS,  DO  THOU 
HEAL  THE  DISCORDS  THAT  TEAR  THE  NATIONS  ASUNDER 
THOU,  WHO  DIDST  SHED  THY  PRECIOUS  BLOCD  THAT  THEY 
MIGHT  LIVE  AS  BROTHERS,  BRING  MEN  TOGETHER  ONCE 
MORE  IN  LOVING  HARMONY.  AND,  AS  ONCE  BEFORE  TO  THE 
CRY  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PETER,  "sAVE  US,  LORD,  WE  PERISH," 
THOU  DIDST  ANSWER  WITH  WORDS  OF  MERCY  AND  DIDST 
STILL  THE  RAGING  WAVES,  SO  NOW  DEIGN  TO  HEAR  OUR 
TRUSTFUL  PRAYERS,  AND  GIVE  BACK  TO  THE  WORLD  PEACE 
AND  TRANQUILLITY. 

AND  DO  THOU,  O  MOST  HOLY  VIRGIN,  AS  IN  OTHER  TIMES 
OF  SORE  DISTRESS,  BE  NOW  OUR  HELP.  OUR  PROTECTION  AND 
OUR  SAFEGUARD.  AMEN. 
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RED  TULIPS. 

/T^OD  wrote  it; 

Vol  I  quote  it ; 

All  ye,  do  ye  note  it 
On  the  margin  of  Spring, 
This  homely  apostil. 
This  miracle  thing 
Pentecostal ! 

A  dozen  dull  tulips  were  gathered  together 

In  fear,  evefy  one ; 
When  sudden  arose  a  great  stirring  weather, 

Of  wind  and  of  sun, 
And  there  sat  on  each  tulip  a  parted  tongue,  whether 

Of  petal  or  flame — lo,  their  gospel  life  has  begun! 

S.  M.  M. 

THE  AXTIOUITY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 


When  ( )niar  Khayyam  said  : 

'Tnto  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing 
Xor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing: 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing." 

he  was  giving  flippant  utterance  to  the  three  ulti- 
mate questions  of  human  hfe — the  whence — the 
why,  and  the  whither  and  the  problems  awaiting 
every  man  first  awaking  to  the  realization  of 
himself.  For  only  when  man  has  learned  from 
his  own  heart  that  the  world  is  other  than  a 
child's  beautiful  play  house  does  he  wonder  and 
reason  about  the  marvels  around  him  and  the 
mysteries  hidden  deep  within.  Then  for  the  first 
time  he  becomes  a  philosopher  and  stands  stripped 
of  his  youthful  self-confidence,  bewildered  and 
lost.  Does  it  seem  strange  that  he  who  finds  him- 
self on  an  unpremeditated  journey  across  a  for- 
eign land  on  an  unknown  mission  should  ask — 
whence — why — whither  ?  Rather  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  philosophy  should  come  to  bear  the 
most  vital  relations  with  man  since  it  deals  with 
the  principles  of  life  vital  in  their  interest  to  him. 
.So  we  in  our  sophisticated  twentieth  century  must 
admit  that  the  philosopher  is  not  of  our  invention 
but  he  is  born  of  the  very  existence  of  the  race. 

The  modern  philosopher,  however,  is  loath  to 
make  this  admission  and  he  boasts  of  great  and 
new  discoveries  and  parades  his  theories  before 


the  untutored  multitude  that  is  loud  in  praise  of 
his  ingenuity.  lUit  the  sober  man,  with  eyes  open 
and  heart  filled  with  a  desire  for  truth,  recognizes 
in  this  sham  pageant  a  collection  of  time-worn 
princi])les  —  the  skeletons  of  ancient  theories — 
dressed  up  in  the  clothes  of  modern  arguments. 
Let  us  seek  an  introduction  to  this  sober  man — 
his  Christian  name  is  the  True  Philosopher — and 
witli  him  let  us  attend  the  modern  philosophical 
pageant  and  endeavor  to  see  beneath  the  mask  of 
parading  figures  the  hidden  truth. 

The  whole  world  stands  in  awe  while  material- 
ism, the  chief  actor,  takes  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Clad  in  the  attractive  colors  of  the  apparent,  the 
selfish,  and  the  luxurious,  he  speaks  the  language 
of  sensation  and  wins  the  sympathy  of  his  audi- 
ence as  he  strides  across  the  universal  stage.  But 
while  the  gullible  crowd  applaud  his  theory  which 
neither  restrains  their  appetites  nor  taxes  their 
intelligence,  our  companion  discovers  beneath  the 
gaudy  tra])])ings  of  materialism  the  antiquated, 
threadbare  robe  of  pagan  Atomism.  I'or  he  sees 
the  grossness  of  a  theory  which  explains  the 
world  by  chance,  by  matter  and  force  and  ignores 
both  the  .Su])reme  creative  power  of  God  and  the 
immortal  soul  of  man.  As  the  Materialist  pro- 
ceeds to  exjjlain  man  as  mere  matter-thought  as 
iiighly  developed  sensation  or  brain  explosion  as 
our  well  known  twentieth  century  scientist  Edison, 
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calls  it — the  soul  as  only  a  principle  which  will 
cease  to  act  when  the  matter;  which  it  dominates, 
disintegrates,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Atomism 
of  Democritus.  l^>om  the  time  of  this  Greek 
ancestor  of  the  fifth  century  the  Sensationist 
family  has  lived  on  through  such  illustrious  an- 
cestors as  .Epicurus,  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius, 
Francis  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley 
and  Priestly. 

So  while  today  there  is  a  vague  fear  that  Ma- 
terialism may  bring  about  the  death  of  the  soul 
by  trying  to  destroy  belief  in  it,  let  us  remember 
that  it  attempted  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  the 
spiritual  several  centuries  before  Christ  and  that 
the  Materialism  of  today  is  new  only  in  form  and 
not  in  context.  Its  great  popularity  is  due  to  the 
applause  it  received  from  science  and  the  sup- 
port from  Darwinism  which  was  supposed  to 
have  fully  proved  its  authenticity.  Its  influence 
is  unmistakable,  for  spreading  from  England  into 
France  it  was  there  made  popular  by  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  and  undermining  Qiristianity,  it 
led  the  way  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Although 
Materialism  found  its  way  into  Germany  to  such 
an  extent  that  this  country  has  received  the  ex- 
aggerated name  of  "native  land  of  materialism," 
we  find  it  here  meeting  with  much  opposition 
from  the  idealists. 

Comte,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  fearing  lest 
the  old  fashion  of  Materialism  would  cause  it  to 
lose  favor  with  the  variety-loving  crowd,  at- 
tempted to  cover  its  identity  with  the  name  of 
Positivism.  However,  IMill.  Lewes,  Huxley, 
George  Eliot,  Spencer,  and  James,  all  trace  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  theories  of  Pythagoras. 
Where  then  has  four  thousand  years  of  thought 
brought  us?  Are  we  closer  to  the  answering  of 
the  questions  —  the  whence — the  why  and  the 
whither  ?  Or  rather  have  they  left  us  where  they 
found  us,  lost  in  the  unending  labyrinths  of  life's 
mysteries  ? 

We  can  best  understand  our  progress  by  con- 
sidering what  we  are  thinking  today — what  we 
are  teaching  our  youth.  Here  we  see  the  terrible 
influence  of  Positivism,  during  the  nineteenth 
century  when  "God"  as  Vogt  cynically  expressed 
it  "was  shown  the  door"  and  the  mention  of  the 
soul  was  forbidden  in  the  school.  And  so  our 
children  are  growing  up  pleasure-loving,  irrever- 
ent, godless,  filling  the  world  with  the  old  cry  of 
Epicurus  "Eat.  drink,  and  be  merry  for  tomor- 
row we  die."   And  poetry  and  fiction  but  re-echo 


and  prolong  this  dominant  note  of  our  society. 
Men  have  been-  swept  away  in  the  tidal  wave  of 
Materialism  and  now  the  self  murdered  morality 
of  our  age  iscrying  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  What 
is  life?  What  is  the  body  when  God  and  the 
soul  are  gone?  Thus  while  viewing  the  present 
conditions  we  are  convinced  that  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing.  For  men  puf¥ed  uj) 
with  the  success  of  natural  sciences  think  to  be 
able  to  explain  all  life  by  means  of  rfiatter. 
Such  is  lulison's  aim  in  this  world  in  which  he 
can  find  no  place  for  God  or  the  soul. 

But-  Materialism,  how  gross  so  ever,  cannot 
exterminate  the  instinctive  need  of  man  for 
supreme  worship.  Man  has  ever  had  some  object 
of  adoration  and  deprived,  today,  by  atheistic 
philosophy  of  God,  he  has  taken  as  his  object 
humanity  and  has  made  social  service  his  religion. 
He  thinks  to  make  his  interest  in  fellow  man 
satisfy  a  craving  that  can  only  be  filled  by  God. 
The  reason  for  the  rise  and  rapid  growth  of  Posi- 
tivism in  society  and  Pragmatism  in  religion  is 
Individualism,  an  outgrowth  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "All  truths 
are  man-made,"  therefore,  man  may  do  as  he 
wishes  and  think  as  he  wills  as  the  Eleatics  taught 
and  Cicero  maintained  in  his  writings.  The  result 
in  religion  of  such  a  theory  is  an  incredible  multi- 
])licity  of  sects  with,  however,  but  one  aim  and 
that  is  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

However  absorbed  we  are  in  the  part  that 
Materialism  plays  in  our  philosophical  show  we 
can  not  fail  to  hear  the  loud  cry  "Back  to  Kant" 
as  a  dangerous  rival, — Idealism — is  ushered  in. 
Although  the  life  of  sense  can  please  it  can  not 
satisfy  the  higher  aspirations  of  man  and  so  he 
turns  to  find  a  more  enduring  aspect  of  life  for 
his  profound  study.  And  often  he  falls  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  Spiritualism  and  Pantheism 
which  regards  all  things  as  God,  and  spirit  and 
matter  merely  as  a  projection  of  the  soul.  Ideal- 
ism claims  time  experience  as  great  as  Material- 
ism for  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Vedante,  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  the  India  nation  which  dates 
back  to  the  sixth  century,  B.  C.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  through  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
among  them  the  Eleatics  represented  by  Xeno- 
phenes  and  Parmenides,  the  Neo-Platonists  rep- 
resented by  Plotinus  and  Proclus  and  by  some  it 
is  believed  that  here  Plato  and  Pythagoros  took 
their  inspiration.  Kant's  invention  of  the  prac- 
tical reason  was  born  of  this  ])antheisni  after  he 
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realized  the  necessity  of  objective  truth.  With 
this  also  began  a  reaction  in  the  philosophical 
world  which  resulted  in  Fichte's  theory  of  the 
"Ego" — Schelling's  "Absolute,"  Hegel's  "Idea," 
Schopenhauer's  "Will"  and  Hartman's  "Uncon- 
sciousness." 

Today  we  find  the  influence  of  Idealism  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  various  phases 
of  psychological  analysis  and  in  the  explanations 
offered  we  recognize  Kant's  infiuence.  His  crit- 
ical examination  of  experience  and  the  inner  con- 
sciousness in  the  practical  order — in  the  realm  of 
moral  life  is  also  the  basis  of  Christian  Science, 
one  of  the  powerful  and  dangerous  reactions  of 
the  present  day  against  Materialism. 

As  we  view  the  position  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury philosophy  in  relation  to  the  truth,  we  realize 
what  tremendous  strides  it  has  taken,  tre  iiendous, 
indeed,  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  rapid  and 
certain  has  been  the  progress  of  the  modern  phil- 
osopher away  from  the  Eternal  \'erities.  And 
because  he  has  reasoned  so  correctly  upon  false 
premises,  his  error  is  the  more  complete.  And 
we  turn  again  to  the  Christian  philosopher  and 
ask  if  in  these  old  theories  we  can  find  an  answer 
to  life's  problems.  He  tells  us  that  modern 
philosophy  has  failed,  not  because  of  its  antiquity 
— for  truth  is  older  than  antiquity.  But  in  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  he  bids  us  seek  this  truth 
"Do  not  seek  without ;  enter  into  thy  ownself,  in 


the  inner  man  dwelleth  the  truth"  and  then  adds 
in  the  sublime  song  of  the  Psalmist,  "The 
Heavens  show  forth  the  glory  of  God."  He  tells 
us  where  to  find  a  solution  of  the  world  of  mat- 
ter without  and  the  world  of  consciousness  within 
for  he  says  they  are  both  real.  And  so  we  come 
home  after  our  long  search  to  find  the  questions 
answered  in  our  own  heart's  longing  for  a  happi- 
ness which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  God.  He 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end — the  whence,  the 
why  and  the  whither.  And  the  soul  far  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  many  plots  against  it,  has 
in  the  soil  of  Christian  philosophy,  bloomed — 
God's  immortal  flower,  reflecting  the  beauty  of  its 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  free-willed  Creator. 
This  is  the  message  of  peace,  the  soothing  balm 
ofifered  by  the  Christian- philosopher  to  the  fever- 
ish brain  agitated  by  a  vain  and  fruitless  search 
and  it  bears  the  satisfaction  of  man's  noblest  and 
highest  aspirations.  This  is  the  teaching  of  life's 
most  sublime  philosophy,  a  philosophy  far  greater 
than  the  learning  of  the  world — it  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Catechism,  reminding  us  wdiatever  our  walk 
in  life  may  be,  there  is  only  one  real  ideal — God 
and  the  beautifying  of  His  image — the  soul.  In 
this  far  the  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  time;  be- 
yond this,  in  that  realm  of  mysticism  which  many 
vainly  seek  but  few  find — in  that  valley  where 
God  walks  alone  with  the  soul — here  only  is  there 
a  taste  of  the  truth  which  is  the  mystery  of  eter- 
nity, but  philosophy  is  the  daughter  of  both. 

Helen  Holland,  '17. 


A  MOTHER'S  GARDEN. 

Y  little  garden  in  the  yesteryears 
Was  gay  with  summer -flowers  ; 

The  gift  of  earth,  the  gift  of  April  tears, 
And  May-time's  sunny  hours. 


My  garden  carefree,  happy,  grew  and  bur  t 

Into  a  dream  of  colors  fair; 
The  velvet  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  first 

Sweet  violets  were  there. 

Then  hostile,  icy  blasts  across  it  swept 

To  kill  my  blosioms  bright: 
They  stole  my  rose's  fragrance  and  I  wept 

Over  my  garden's  plight. 


Another  garden  in  my  life  has  part 
Though  not  for  Earth's  buds  fair. 

But  nurtured  deep  within  my  heart 
Are  seeds  to  me  more  rare. 

My  garden's  pansie:-  are  for  thoughts  of  you. 

My  sons  across  the  sea: 
Rosemary  for  remembrance,  and  rue — 

.Ah,  and  the  fleur-dedis. 


And  if  the  bleeding-heart  or  passion-flower 

Here  in  my  garden  grows, 
There  is  the  lily  for  the  resurrection-hour. 

When  shall  it  bloom?    God  knows. 


Ckcii.ia  FrrzGuiiiON,  '19. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN. 

KNIGHT  goes  forth,  a  Knight  of  Love, 
I'Vail  armor  of  the  Cross  he  wears ; 
\n(l  in  his  gentle  blessed  hand 
The  Holy  Grail  of  Christ  he  bears. 

Before  the  dawn,  he  brings  the  Light, 

Of  life  unto  each  gallant  soul. 
Who  in  supremest  sacrifice, 

Fares  through  death's  gates  to  reach  tlie  goal 

No  foe  fears  he,  this  gentle  Knight. 

In  death  he  conquerors  as  in  life, 
And  brings  within  the  battle  fire 

The  Christ  who  conquers  every  strife. 

Go  forth  Ambassador  of  Christ, 
And  lead  crusaders  home  to  rest. 

Where'er  you  are  there  shines  the  Light, 
The  Light,  which  is  their  final  quest. 

Anne  Dalzell  '19. 


NEWMAN,  THE  EDUCATOR. 

i  N  his  "Aim  of  a  University"  and  "The  Man 
1 1  of  the  World,"  Newman  sets  forth  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  a  liberal  education.  He  shows 
clearly  the  advantages  of  an  educated  man,  but 
does  not  confine  learning  to  such  a  narrow  sphere 
as  to  exclude  religion,  as  has  been  the  tendency 
of  many  educators.  Nor  do  Catholics  alone  laud 
Newman,  for  long  before  he  was  a  convert,  he 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  non-Catho- 
lics in  their  world  of  religious  controversies;  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  rare  genius.  New- 
man was  above  all  else  a  teacher  and  a  preacher. 
He  was  the  most  authoritative  educator  of  his 
time.  He  possessed  an  unmeasurable  zeal  for 
looking  into  facts  and  settling  all  questions  of 
the  time.  He  sought  for  the  truth  in  all  things  ; 
and  having  won  fame,  he  continued  work  in  all 
simi)licity  ;  popularity  would  have  ever  been  his 
last  aim. 

We  become  acquainted  with  his  views  on  edu- 
cation from  the  lectures  and  sermons  which  he 
delivered  to  the  students  at  the  Universities. 
Concerning  education  we  draw  our  material  from 
his  "Sermons"  in  which  his  ideas  are  most  plainly 
stated.    His  talks  were  marked   by  their  short- 


ness, sharpness,  conciseness,  and  decisiveness, 
lie  says  that  the  purpose  of  an  University  train- 
ing first  and  foremost  is  intellectual  development ; 
it  aims  to  raise  society,  to  cultivate  and  to  i)urify 
the  mind,  and  to  fit  the  individual  for  society, 
riierc  are  two  methods  of  education:  the  end  of 
one  is  ])hilosoi)hical,  the  other,  mechanical.  The 
mechanical  is  the  method  used  by  the  beginner, 
the  philosophical  method  is  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity student.  1  le  reasons  out  and  speculates  and 
finds  out  things  for  himself ;  thus  enlarging  and 
developing  his  mind.  Such  exercise  broadens  the 
individual  and  points  out  to  him  ideas  and  the- 
ories which  other  people  hold,  and  he  is  able  to 
compare  and  criticise  those  with  his  own  and  ask 
himself,  which  is  the  correct  view.  He  learns  to 
converse  with  others  and  he  communicates  with 
all  classes.  He  readily  perceives  the  truth  and  is 
able  to  maintain  and  to  practice  it  on  all  occasions. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  only  consid- 
ering the  University  man  of  the  world,  apart  from 
religion  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  follow  him  in  his  so- 
ciety and  work.  Newman's  definition  for  a  gen- 
tleman is  "one  who  never  inflicts  pain";  he  is  re- 
fined and  accurate,  never  is  little  or  mean  in  his 
disputes.  He  never  commits  an  action  which 
would  make  him  unworthy  of  his  good  name ;  he 
respects  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
and  although  others  may  fail — he  knows  and  un- 
derstands the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  human 
reason  and  nature.  His  religion  becomes  one  of 
imagination  and  sympathy,  in  which  he  embodies 
ideas  which  are  sublime,  majestic  and  beautiful. 
This  man  is  the  perfect  gentleman  of  the  world 
but  the  highest  to  which  he  can  attain  is  self- 
respect.  He  holds  his  lofty  ideas  and  has  covered 
a  broad  field  of  knowledge,  but  he  can  aspire  to 
nothing  nobler  than  "self-respect." 

In  this  discourse  we  see  Newman's  deep  in- 
sight into  the  depths  of  human  action,  his  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  individual  minds  and  hearts 
by  their  workings  and  actions.  In  every  case 
Newman  shows  his  complete  mastery  over  details 
of  moral  life,  lie  says  that  a  University  which 
excludes  theology  from  its  course  of  study,  offers 
to  the  student  not  an  incomplete  course  but  a 
mutilated  course  of  knowledge.  Truth,  after 
knowledge  is  taken  away,  is  weakened. 
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Some  hold  that  a  University  education  should 
be  confined  to  a  particular  thing  and  should  issue 
into  some  definite  work.  Xewman  defends  Uni- 
versity education  in  his  "Ideas  of  a  University," 
and  at  the  present  time  when  education  contro- 
versy is  so  widespread,  his  defenses  are  note- 
worthy. He  says,  the  word  University,  means  a 
school  of  universal  knowledge,  but  of  course  he 
does  not  suppose  one  student  to  take  up  every 
different  branch  of  work ;  he  believes  that  idea  to 
be  the  cause  of  many  failures. 

Newman  does  not  believe  in  giving  useless 
things  to  the  student,  but  he  does  not  adopt  the 
watchword  of  "Utility"  as  many  of  the  modern 
educators  do,  who  think  that  outside  of  the  sphere 
in  which  the  individual  lives  and  acts,  there  is  no 
use  of  studying ;  this  does  not  fall  in  with  the 
idea  of  universal  education. 

In  defense  of  University  education  for  which 
Xewman  battled  so  strongly,  we  may  quote  this 
paragraph  from  his  discourse : 

"A  University  training  is  the  great  ordinary 
means  to  a  great  but  ordinary  end ;  it  aims  at 
raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society,  at  culti- 
vating the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national 
taste,  at  supplying  true  principles  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm and  fixed  aims  to  popular  aspiration,  at 
giving  enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  at  facilitating  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  and  refining  the  intercourse  of  private 
life.  Education  prepares  a  man  to  fill  any  post 
with  credit,  and  to  master  any  subject  with  facil- 
ity. It  shows  him  how  to  accommodate  himself 
to  others.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society.  The  art 
which  tends  to  make  a  man  all  this  is  in  the  object 
which  it  pursues  as  useful  as  the  art  of  health, 
though  it  is  less  susceptible  of  method,  and  less 
tangible,  less  certain,  less  complete,  in  its  result." 

In  these  discourses  he  has  pointed  out  what  is 
lacking  in  education,  and  has  shown  the  essential 
points  of  an  education.  He  speaks  from  exper- 
ience, and  from  actual  contact  with  his  subjects. 
In  his  own  time  Xewman  was  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers,  and  he  realized  what  the  world  needs  in 
its  men.  His  ideas  are  the  best  and  most  uplift- 
ing that  can  be  studied ;  they  are  simple  and 
interesting,  and  can  easily  be  understood  by  all ; 
his  style  is  beautiful  and  perfect.  By  a  study  of 
his  works  we  realize  that  he  was  a  remarkable 
educator,  and  one  whose  ideas  we  may  hold  as 
absolutelv  reliable. 

Lucille  Scanlon,  '18. 


THE  FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER. 

/^LOSE  by  my  path,  of  varied  hue 
\J  Long  grasses  and  fair  flowers  grew, 
And,  slyly  hiding  from  my  eye, 
Peeped  forth  at  me  as  I  passed  by, 
A  magic  four-lea\ed  clover,  too. 

The  fortime  many  long  pursue. 
At  last  had  come  to  me,  'twas  true ; 
For  did  it  not  serenely  lie 
Close  by  my  path  ? 

Such  secret  charms  are  always  few, 
But  he  who  seeks,  then  seeks  anew, 
And  tosses  back  the  grasses  high. 
Will  there  a  smiling  fate  descry, 
For  four-leaved  clovers  come  to  view. 
Close  by  his  path. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


THE  SECOND  SPRING— AN  ANALYSIS. 

ITER.ATURE  is  like  a  gentleman  in  the 
^  sense  that  it  must  fulfill  the  requirements 
^  set  by  the  standard  of  centuries.  Newman's 
works  fulfill  these  requirements,  showing  that  he 
was  in  a  strict  sense  a  creator  of  literature. 
His  Second  Spring  is  very  characteristic  of  him. 
It  is  a  discourse  which  was  given  in  Saint  Mary's, 
Oscott  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  England.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  the  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  of  New- 
man's style.  The  opening  paragraph  proves  him 
to  be  a  master  of  rhetorical  English.  His  essay 
begins  with  the  topic  sentence,  then  he  progresses 
logically  to  this  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph :  nature  is  a  perpetual  renovation, 
and  life  comes  from  death.  In  structure  the 
paragraph  is  perfect,  varied  to  the  extent  that  it 
contains  every  type  of  sentence;  the  periodic, 
loose,  balanced,  balanced  with  contrast,  complex, 
compound  and  complex-periodic.  It  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  best  English  in  our  literature. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  introductory  para- 
graph, can  be  said  of  all  the  others  in  the  essay. 
After  using  nature,  its  organization  and  its  disso- 
lution, to  appeal  to  the  senses,  Newman  brings  his 
argument  home  to  us  by  applying  the  same  figure, 
as  a  forceful  contrast  in  the  moral  world.  He 
shows  that  in  man  as  in  nature  there  are  evidences 
of  this  change.  From  his  bodily  frame  man  feels 
the  power  of  the  constraining  law,  yet  his  body  is 
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the  last  to  be  subdued  by  it.  lie  looks  upon  each 
stage  of  life,  first  with  joy,  then  with  pity  and 
"loom,  till  at  last  he  returns  to  the  dust,  from 
which  he  came.  In  the  expression  of  these 
changes  Newman  reveals  himself  the  great  mas- 
ter of  graceful,  scholarly  and  finished  prose.  He 
impresses  upon  us  that  as  in  the  world  about  us, 
so  with  our  moral  beings,  "it  begins  with  life,  it 
ends  with  what  is  worse  than  the  mere  loss  of 
life,  with  a  living  death."  It  passes  the  fire  and 
water  of  the  world's  temptations. 

Since  the  nature  of  man  is  to  decline,  so,  too, 
are  his  works.  His  noblest  efforts  are  but  trans- 
formations, tending  to  glory,  then  to  dissolution. 
They  may  outlive  him  a  few  centuries,  but  they 
are  sure  to  come  to  an  end. 

After  depicting  this  change  upon  change,  New- 
man summarizes  in  one  sentence  the  conclusion 
he  has  reached  so  far,  namely,  that  man  and  all 
his  works  are  mortal ;  they  decay  and  they  have 
no  power  to  rise  again. 

Passing  on  in  logical  order  the  master  of  prose 
bids  us  regard  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time.  It  is  the  Second  Spring.  The 
events  of  the  physical  world  return  each  year,  but 
in  the  political  and  moral  world  there  is  no  re- 
turn. Here  Newman  speaks  of  the  greatness  of 
the  English  church  in  the  past,  then  of  its  sup- 
pression and  lastly,  of  its  returning  glory.  He 
praises  the  Catholic  Church,  "that  great  creation 
of  God's  power,"  ennobled  by  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  centuries — which  stood  the  most  per- 
fect hierarchy  of  Christendom,  until  Heaven 
willed  that  it  be  blotted  out  of  English  soil.  The 
goveriunent  robbed  it  of  its  temples,  its  posses- 
sions, its  children  and  its  priests,  seeking  to  erase 


every  vestige  of  truth.  Newman  then  reviews 
a  part  of  the  agony  of  that  Church.  He  tells  the 
two  sides  of  the  persecution,  viewed  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  oppressed  Catholics,  while  on  the 
other  the  Protestants  looked  on  with  utter  con- 
tempt. Sermon  after  sermon  condemned  Roman 
Catholics  until  the  English  mind,  high  and  low, 
was  saturated  with  prejudice  against  the 
"Papists."  So  feeble  did  they  become  that  con- 
tempt gradually  gave  place  to  pity,  which  pre- 
pared the  world  for  another  great  change.  No 
one  had  foretold  the  decline  of  the  Church,  and 
neither  had  anyone  prophesied  its  rise  again. 

With  the  same  degree  of  detail  the  author  nar- 
rates the  resurrection  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  trials  accompanying  its  restoration. 
He  sees  the  deeds  of  the  martyrs  as  "a  pledge  to 
us  from  Rome  of  Rome's  unwearied  love." 
Through  trials  and  persecutions  her  members 
stand  firm.  Even  though  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
imprisonment,  dungeon,  suspense,  execution,  fire 
and  countless  other  cruelties,  her  children  are 
rewarded  by  a  re-creation  of  God's  Church  on  the 
very  spot  that  she  suffered.  Her  saints  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  but  she  shall  be  gloriously  tri- 
umphant in  her  zeal  for  Christ. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rhetoric  this  essay  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  language.  The  style  is 
varied,  employing  a  vast  vocabulary  with  the 
ease  that  captivates  rhetoric,  and  illustrates  the 
secret  of  its  power  of  interest.  The  discourse 
reaches  the  climax  in  the  glory  of  the  last  few 
pages.  So  valuable  is  The  Second  Spring  for  its 
pure  and  perfect  English  that  Macauley  knew  it 
by  heart.  It  is  literature,  and  literature  is  the 
scepter  of  power  in  the  hand  of  this  ecclesiastical 
Prmce 

LoRETTo  Broussard,  '18. 


WYOMING. 

\-t-7HERE  the  skies  are  bright,  haze  shifting, 
\  /\  /     Snow  clad  peaks  the  cloud-rifts  wed; 
Bathed  in  mists  forever  drifting, 
Where  the  eagle  soars  o'er  head, 
My  heart's  roaming ! 


Where  the  air  is  crisp  and  bracing 
And  the  scent  of  sage  is  keen; 

True  it  sets  your  blood  to  racing, 
Know  you  not  the  place  I  mean? 
Tis  Wyoming! 


Where  the  flowers  bloom  the  fairest. 
Rivers  flowing  east  and  west; 

Where  the  colors  blend  the  rarest, 
'Tis  the  place  that  I  love  best. 
That's  Wyoming. 


Alice  Johnson,  '21. 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  NEAR. 


HEN  you  are  near,  you  make  each  day 
A  joyous  milestone  on  life's  way, 


A  happy  mem'ry  shining,  bright. 
All  through  the  storms  of  life's  dark  night ; 
You  never  fail,  though  others  may; 

Instilling  courage  for  the  fray. 
Your  cheery  smile  and  laugh  so  gay 
Put  taunting  imps  of  gloom  to  flight 
When  you  are  near. 

Had  I  one  wish,  without  delay, 

I'd  wish  you  at  my  side  today 
For  I'm  not  sure  you're  happy,  quite. 
Although  you're  cheerful  when  you  write. 

Dear  friend,  despair  to  hope  gives  way 
When  you  are  near. 

Charlotte  Voss,  '20. 


"CRUZ." 


' '  /^RL'Z   is  back  again."     The  crowd  of 
\   I    young  boys,  gathered  around  the  front 
of  the  store,  looked  toward  their  com- 
panion who  had  offered  this  piece  of  news. 

"Little  earher  than  usual,  isn't  he?"  remarked 
one. 

"It's  an  early  spring,  Tommy,"  answered  an- 
other of  the  group,  "funny  about  him  though,  I 
wonder  what  he  does  all  winter.  I  passed  by  the 
river  this  morning  and  saw  his  tent  on  the  river 
bank.  Do  you  suppose  he  has  begun  fishing 
already  ?" 

"The  river  has  gone  down  considerably  the 
last  few  days.  What  do  you  say  to  our  going 
down  and  trying  it?" 

"Sure,  let's  do.  We  can  go  down  tonight  so 
that  we  can  set  our  line  early  in  the  morning." 

"Has  anybody  been  down  there  this  spring,  is 
there  anything  left  in  the  shack?" 

"Pete  and  I  were  down  there  last  Sunday  and 
we  will  need  about  everything.  Do  you  all  want 
to  go?" 

At  this  question  all  five  of  the  boys  loudly 
voiced  their  desire  to  be  among  the  party.  A 
'hurried  list  of  their  needs  was  made  and  they 
parted  to  make  ready  for  their  night's  camp, 
promising  to  meet  an  hour  later. 

When  the  five  boys  arrived  at  the  river  it  had 
just  begun  to  grow  dark.  They  drove  their  car 
into  the  barn  of  the  farmer  up  on  the  hill  and 


started  towards  the  shack  carrying  the  provisions 
they  had  bou'ght.  As  they  neared  the  little  hut 
they  saw  Cruz  coming  up  the  embankment  to- 
ward them. 

"Hey,  Cruz,"  yelled  one  of  the  boys,  making  a 
megaphone  out  of  his  hands,  "come  on  up  and 
have  sup{)cr  with  us." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Cruz  indicated  his 
acceptance,  while  the  boys  went  inside  and  began 
preparing  for  their  camp  that  night. 

"Here's  some  fish  for  your  supper,"  Cruz  said, 
appearing  in  the  doorway  a  little  later.  He 
handed  the  fish  to  Tom  and  came  in  and  sat  down 
on  a  box  near  the  stove  where  the  grease  was  al- 
ready hot  ready  for  the  contribution  they  were 
confident  of  from  Cruz.  He  was  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  river  and  an  old  friend  of  the  boys.  They 
had  found  him  there  when  they  had  made  their 
first  fishing  trip  and  took  him  as  a  matter  of 
conrse.  He  had  shared  all  his  knowldge  of  fish- 
ing and  outdoor  life  with  them.  It  was  probably 
an  attachment  for  these  young  friends  that 
brought  him  back  to  the  little  town  each  summer. 
Joe  Cruz  was  a  typical  tramp.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion further  than  fishing  and  the  ability  to  cook 
his  fish  as  crisp  and  brown  as  the  best  housewife 
in  the  little  town  beyond  the  river.  It  was  not- 
long  before  he  left  his  seat  near  the  stove  and 
made  his  instructions  to  the  cooks  more  emphatic 
by  illustrating  them  himself.  When  all  was  pre- 
pared they  set  down  to  the  oil  cloth  covered  table 
and  began  their  meal. 

"Ah,  this  is  the  kind  of  fish  Cruz  used  to  fry," 
Tom  remarked  as  he  sampled  the  food.  "Where 
have  you  been  all  winter?" 

It  was  the  usual  question  of  their  reunion  and 
received  the  usual  answer. 

"Oh,  'bout  everywhere  and  no  place  in  par- 
ticular." 

During  the  course  of  the  meal  by  adept  angling 
the  boys  made  him  tell  a  few  stories  of  his  ex- 
periences since  he  had  left  them.  They  enjoyed 
these  stories  of  the  strange  life  of  this  man  and 
they  lingered  around  the  table  in  hopes  of  hearing 
more  but  were  disappointed.  As  Cruz  left  them 
to  go  down  to  his  own  little  tent  for  the  night 
one  of  them  called  after  him. 

"Don't  forget  to  come  up  after  us  when  you 
start  out  to  set  your  lines  in  the  morning  " 
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"Don't  worry  'bout  that,"  lie  called  back. 

Late  that  night  the  boys  woke  to  a  loud  pound- 
ing on  the  door  and  became  aware  of  the  terrific 
storm  that  was  raging  outside. 

"Hurry  out  of  here,"  Cruz's  voice  came  to 
them.  "We're  having  a  regular  cloud  burst,  the 
water's  up  to  the  door  already,  ^'ou  all  rush  u]) 
to  the  house  on  the  hill  as  fast  as  you  can.  I've 
got  to  go  warn  Williams  to  get  their  stock  out  of 
their  barn." 

In  the  wild  scramble  to  find  the  light  the  lamp 
was  overturned  and  by  the  time  a  match  was 
lighted  the  oil  had  poured  out  over  the  floor. 
Hurriedly  putting  on  their  clothes  the  best  they 
could  they  started  from  the  little  shack.  The 
water  was  already  up  over  the  door  steps  as  they 
staggered  out  in  the  darkness. 

"Which  way  do  we  go?"  cried  one  of  the  boys. 

"Here,  follow  me,  the  farm  house  is  to  the 
right  of  the  shack,  you  know."  Tom  had  to  yell 
to  make  himself  heard  over  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

The  bright  flashes  of  lightning  only  made  the 
night  darker  when  they  subsided.  The  current 
of  the  water  was  so  strong  that  the  boys  had  a 
hard  time  wading  out  of  it  although  it  was  only 
about  knee  high.  As  they  neared  the  house  on 
the  hill  a  light  flashed  on  and  they  were  met  at 
the  door  by  the  motherly  old  farmer's  wife. 

"Ain't  it  terrible?  You  poor  dear  boys,  I  just 
expected  to  see  everyone  of  you  drowned  before 
I  could  get  to  you." 


"Cruz  came  and  called  us.  He  has  gone  down 
to  Williams  to  warn  them — " 

"Come  right  in  here  to  the  fire  and  dry  your 
clothes,  it  ain't  no  use  trying  to  go  to  sleep  with 
this  storm  raging  like  it  is." 

It  was  almost  daylight  when  the  storm  finally 
subsided  and  the  restless  boys  went  outside  to  see 
the  havoc  it  had  wrought.  The  river  had  s])read 
itself  over  all  the  low  land  around  it.  Cruz's  tent, 
the  little  !-hack,  trees  and  everything  in  its  way 
liad  been  swept  before  the  angry  rush  of  water. 

"Look,  Williams'  barn  is  gone,  do  you  suppose 
Cruz  got  there  in  time  for  them  to  get  the  stock 
out?    Come  on,  let's  hurry  down  and  see." 

With  this,  the  boys  began  running  the  best  they 
could  down  the  muddy  road  to  the  Williams 
farm  house.  They  found  Mr.  Williams  out 
ho])elessly  looking  at  the  ruins. 

"Did  Cruz  get  down  in  time  last  night  ?"  Tom 
asked  as  they  came  up  to  the  farmer. 

"Cruz?  I  haven't  seen  him  since  yesterday 
afternoon." 

"Yesterday  afternoon!"  the  boys  exclaimed, 
"whv,  he  came  to  warn  us  last  night  and  was 
coming  on  down  here." 

"He  didn't  get  here — '* 

"Mv  (iod,  boys  he  —  he  lost  his  way,  Cruz — '' 
but  the  boy's  voice  faltered  over  the  words.  Cruz 
was  not  a  tram])  to  them.  Lie  was  an  old  friend 
who  had  thought  of  them  first  and  had  lost  his 
life  on  another  errand  of  mercy. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


'THE  SPRING  TIME  TR.AIX.' 

N  the  Spring  time  train  let  ii.s  ride  today, 
One  and  all  of  us  on  earth's  highway. 
Hear  the  summons  clear  of  the  gay  red  l)reast ! 
To  the  land  we  will  go  of  joy  and  rest. 

We  ride  through  the  valley  of  blossomed  trees, 
Where  skies  serene  mirror  shining  seas. 
Past  the  rising  hills  where  the  wind  flowers  blow. 
To  the  haunting  nooks  where  the  violets  grow. 

So  sihort  and  sweet,  we've  come  to  the  end. 
The  birds  and  the  bees  their  welcomes  send. 
This  road  here  we'll  take  so  sunny  and  bright, 
For  it  leads  to  Summer  and  heart's  delight. 


LORKTTO  McGuiRR,  '19. 
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PENTECOST. 

^  EXEATH  the  glare  of  scorching  sun 
))     The  plain  lay  baked  and  desolate. — • 
Bereft  of  life, — when  distant  winds 
Brought  seeds  of  all  things  small  and  great. 
And  lo!  a  garden  grew  of  beauty  rare 
Where  once  was  waste ;  and  birds  fOught  shelter  there. 

With  sound  as  of  a  mighty  wind 

The  Holy  Spirit  came;  as  when 
A  spring  storm  quickens  earth,  He  thrilled 

The  hearts  of  those  unlettered  men. 
Whence  like  another  Aaron's  blossoming  rod. 
Divinely  human  sprung  the  Church  of  God. 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  'IS. 


PERSON ALITY  IN  A  HANDSHAKE. 


H.\ppv  Hollow,  Ky.,  May  27,  1916. 

Di-:ar  "Huck/' 

Ma  sez  that  common  politeness  orter  make  me 
rite  and  tell  you  what  a  jolly  time  I  had  while  I 
wuz  at  your  house.  I  told  Ma  you  knowed  all 
about  it  and  what  wuz  the  use  of  a-wastin'  the  ink 
that  way  and  that  a  feller  didn't  want  to  be  both- 
ered bein'  told  after  it  wuz  all  over.  But  Ma 
sez  I  can't  go  swimmin'  till  I  git  this  letter  ritten 
— so  here  goes  an"  you'll  have  to  stand  it  the  best 
you  kin. 

Say  Huck,  I  wished  you'd  a  been  here  yester- 
day an'  seen  Ma's  Cousin  Rafe  leavin'  fer  France. 
He's  the  feller  we  tied  the  fuse  to  last  Summer, 
do  you  reckomember  ?  Well,  he  ain't  got  the 
stififness  knocked  out  of  him  yet.  Yesterday  when 
h.e  held  out  his  finger  tips  to  me  and  sed :  "Good- 
bye, sir,"  I  clasped  his  hand  with  a  grip  so  big 
it  must  a  bust  a  kupple  of  valves  in  his  heart.. 

Paw  says  "Rafe  orter  walk  right  thru  the  Ger- 
mans like  an  iceburg,"  an'  Ma  says — "Poor  Rafe, 
I  hope  he'll  be  suckesful  'over  there'  an'  that 
nothin'  '11  happen  to  him."'  I  think  myself  sum- 
thin'  ought  to  happen  to  him.  Then  Sis  went  into 
one  of  them  poetic  spasims  o'  her'n  an  says,  "The 
winds  seem  to  solidify  wherever  Cousin  Rafe 
goes  an'  the  little  birds  become  frightened  an' 
(juit  whistlin'  '' ;  an'  Paw  says  "You're  right.  Sis; 
the  bulrushes  quit  rustlin'  onc't  when  me  and 
Rafe  wuz  out  huntin'  marsh  hens  and  he  shot  my 
spotted  pointer  instead  of  the  hen."  Sis  says 
"There's  lots  o'  personality  in  a  handshake  but 
Cousin  Rafe  has  no  soul  in  his." 

I  don't  know  much  about  that ;  anyhow  Rafe 
ain't  got  much  use  fer  nobody,  but  I  bet  it'll  take 


him  a  long  time  to  forget  the  "grip"  I  gave  him 
when  he  wuz  goin'  away. 

Say  Huck,  come  down  next  Fall  an'  we'll  set 
some  snares  an'  traps  down  the  river,  an'  have  a 
heck  of  a  time.    S'  long, 

Skinny. 

*    *    *  * 
Happy  Hollow.  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1917. 

Dkar  "Huck," 

Ask  your  Paw  to  let  you  come  down  a  few 
days  when  the  huntin'  season  opens.  We  can 
have  lots  o'  fun.  Ma's  Cousin  Rafe  come  home 
yesterday  minus  one  leg  an'  arm  which  he  left 
with  the  Huns  "somewhere  over  there,"  but  I 
tell  you  he's  much  more  of  a  man  without  'em. 
He  slip])ed  up  thru  the  garden  where  I  wuz 
skinnin'  a  rabbit  an'  give  me  a  slap  ou  the  back 
an"  said,  "Hello,  Captin,  .shake  hands  with  an  old 
war-worn  veteran."  Golly,  my  arm  is  still  achin' 
all  over  from  that  shalce  from  his  lonesome  left 
hand. 

Gee,  he  kin  tell  more  stories  about  trench  life 
an'  camjjs  and  "romances  in  air  fightin,."  He's  a 
brick  of  a  feller.  Don't  you  forget  to  ask  your 
T'aw.  Good-bve, 

Skinny. 

P.  S.         if   H.AVE  a  friend. — a  good  one  too. 

J|l  When  I'm  "all  in"  and  feeling  blue, 
.My  collie  conies,  and  in  his  face 
I  see  the  love  and  friendly  grace 

A  boy  should  have  when  he's  "in  bad," 
For  then,  he's  just  a  lonesome  lad 
That  needs  a  big,  kind  friend.  Seems  true 
Xobody  knows  like  collies  do. 

Skin. 

M.  Esther  Cakkico,  '20. 
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GOD'S  SERVICK  FLAG. 

THE  Heavens  stretched  above  the  world, 
Is  God's  great  service  t^ag  unfurled; 
The  crimson  dawn  and  sunset  hue 
Are  borders  for  the  field  of  1)luc. 

Within  this  iield  shines  fortli  at  night, 
His  stars  of  pure  and  golden  white. 
So  let  us  raise  our  hearts  on  high ; 
Salute  God's  service  flag — the  sky! 

Lucn.LE  SCANLON,  '18. 


ONE  LITTLE  CHANGE  THE  WAR 
BROUGHT. 


N  a  sultry,  August  afternoon,  someone  sug- 
gested that  we  visit  Fort  Snelling.  You 
should  have  heard  the  comments  that  fol- 
lowed. They  were  something  like  this,  "Why, 
on  earth  go  to  that  deserted  place?"  or  "is  that 
your  idea  of  fun?"'  But  never-the-less,  by  four 
o'clock,  we  were  on  our  way  and  our  dispositions 
had  improved  very  little. 

When  we  reached  Minnehaha  Falls,  the  sun 
had  completely  disappeared  and  you  never  saw 
such  a  dark  sky.  Then  suddenly  some  one  an- 
nounced, "Here  we  are!"  Lnmediately,  the  rest 
of  the  party  "took  notice."  Truthfully,  I  could 
never  picture  the  disgust  on  their  faces  as  they 
looked  about.  All  there  was  to  be  seen  were 
acres  and  acres  of  tall,  ungainly  weeds  with  an 
occasional  sunflower.  We  left  the  machine  and 
started  towards  the  landmark,  which  was  an  old, 
ivy-covered  fortress,  that  had  been  the  "whites" 
stronghold  in  the  Indian  wars.  This  was  as 
ancient  and  deserted  looking  as  the  officer's 
homes.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  living  person  in 
sight  and  our  only  companions  on  the  "tour  of 
inspection"  were  some  bold  grasshoppers  and 
hungry  mosquitoes.  We  decided,  after  it  was 
over  with,  that  the  venture  was  an  educational 
trip  and  all  small  children  should  enjoy  it  when 
they  were  digesting  History. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Now  mention 
"Snelling"  and  everyone  is  ready  to  join  you. 
Why? — simply  because  it  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
great  training  stations.  We  went  out  to  the  can- 
tonment on  the  afternoon  that  the  trench-fight- 
ing and  sham  battle  were  to  be  staged.  Before 
we  even  reached  the  Fort,  we  could  hear  the 


k)ud  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  our 
American  boys.  It  was  the  busiest  place  in  the 
entire  state — a  city  in  itself !  The  ground,  that 
had  once  been  covered  with  weeds,  was  now  a 
garden  spot,  and  from  one  end  to  another  the 
street  cars  sped.  We  could  hear  the  constant 
tap-tap  of  the  carpenters'  hammers  as  they 
rushed  the  barracks  to  completion. 

Maybe  the  old  Indian  fortress  did  look  a  little 
antique  amidst  all  of  the  modern  apparatus  and 
inventions,  yet  as  we  stood  there  a  second  time, 
we  loved  it  because  the  thoughts  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  their  sacrifices  came  to  us  and  we 
longed  to  do  "our  little  bit"  in  this  crisis. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  guns  saluted  at  sun- 
down and  we  heard  the  "Star  Spangled  Ikuiner" 
we  too  stood  "at  attention." 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  POSTMAN 


(^HK  did  not  cast  searching  glances  down  the 
\  avenue  or  wear  a  path  between  the  door 
y  and  window.  No,  she  did  nothing  but  sit  at 
one  end  of  a  long,  wooden  bench  and  longingly 
wait.  She  was  a  stranger  to  this  locality  and  did 
not  know  in  what  manner  the  postman  would 
announce  his  arrival.  In  a  few  moments  she 
was  aroused  not  by  a  whistle  or  the  clink  of  the 
mail-box  but  by  the  appearance  of  two  uniform- 
clad  figures  laden  with  packages  and  papers  and 
one  was  carrying  a  black  tin  box.  These  uni- 
formed ones  deposited  the  mail  on  a  table  at 
which  a  third  person,  wearing  a  different  styled 
uniform,  was  sitting.  This  person  was  appointed 
by  authority  to  proclaim  the  names  of  all  for 
whom  there  were  letters,  cards,  papers  or  boxes. 
The  owners  of  the  names  marched  up  to  the 
table  and  received  their  mail  from  one  of  the 
carriers.  She  sat  on  the  bench  eagerly  listening 
for  the  one  name  that  would  sound  familiar.  The 
tread  of  feet  passed  to  and  fro  before  her.  Oh! 
that  she  might  join  that  line !  Then  she  too  would 
wear  a  smile.  The  line  was  diminishing  but  still 
a  flame  of  hope  flickered  in  her  heart.  The  lid 
of  the  tin  box  clicked  down  and  the  one  at  the 
table  said,  "That  is  all !"  Tears  welled  up  in  hers, 
the  lonesome  Freshman's  eyes,  as  she  sobbed, 
"This  is  waiting  for  the  postman  at  St.  Mary's!" 


TO  A  SPRING  SUN  RISE. 


RIGHTLY  through  the  morning's  mystic  veils 
•    Comes  a  rosy  blush — yon  rising  sun 
Is  pouring  floods  of  gold  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
That  smile  in  welcome  to  the  day  begun. 

Nellie  Lee  Holt  '21. 


THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 


HE  service  flag,  with  silent  star, 
Is  but  the  sign  of  him  who  goes 

Across  the  seas,  to  lands  afar 

To  fight  and  conquer  deadly  foes. 

I  have  no  star  in  this  great  land 
To  mark  my  prayers  and  acts  of  love, 

But  forth  I  stretch  my  pleading  hand 
To  God's  great  service  flag  above. 

Phylis  Barrett,  '21. 


A  HERALD  OF  SPRING. 


ROBIN  as  a  herald  came 
With  mes.ages  of  spring, 
A  tiny  bird  with  breast  aflame, 
His  mandates  'neath  his  wing. 


He  tapped  at  Mother  Nature's  heart. 

And  bade  her  wake  anew ; 
Her  white  garb  changed,  she  took  a  part. 

In  gown  of  verdant  hue. 

Mary  Hannon,  '21. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

RETTY,  bright  and  flitting  thing, 
J      Whiling  away  the  precious  hours, 
Golden  dust  now  tips  your  wing. 
Gathered  from  the  hearts  of  flowers. 


Dazzling  sun  has  shed  a  tear. 

Rainbow  colors  are  entwined ; 
Making  yoii  to  me  appear 

Radiant,  gorgeous — all  combined. 

Mary  Jones,  '21. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 

EAR  little  violet,  so  fair. 

You  are  a  messenger  of  love. 
And  in  your  face,  the  purple  there 

Was  plucked  from  sunset  skies  above. 

O  slender  flower,  within  your  folds, 

A  golden  virtue  is  depict. 
'Tis  innocence,  you  nobly  hold 

And  love  of  God  your  one  edict. 

Marie  Martin,  '21. 


BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS. 

ITH  joy  and  gladness  conies  the  Spring, 
To  flood  the  world  with  sunshine  bright. 

With  bird's  sweet  carols,  nature  calls. 
And  gently  sets  the  world  aright. 

The  flowers  scatter  perfume  far. 
All  through  the  balmy  summer  day. 

Into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men, 
They  bring  a  joy  to  cheer  the  way. 

Anne  Dalzell,  '19. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  PRUDENCE. 

It  has  come  home  to  us  within  the  past  few 
months  that  the  things  that  women  have  been 
insisting  upon  as  their  rights  are  fast  becoming 
tlieir  duties,  that  in  the  capacities  in  which  they 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  act  they  will  very  soon 
be  obliged  to  act,  that  the  activities  that  were  to 
have  been  theirs  by  concession  are  now  to  be 
theirs  by  necessity.  The  era  of  the  extreme  fem- 
inist is  past ;  with  the  present  and  future  war 
problems  the  day  of  the  serious,  thoughtful  mod- 
ern woman  has  come.  The  exaggerated  and 
petty  issues  of  a  few  years  ago  seem  trifling  in- 
deed, before  the  problems  which  confront  women 
today.  There  are  millions  of  positions  left 
vacant  by  men  in  the  service  ;  all  these  must  be 
filled  by  women,  if  not  by  older  men  or  boys. 
Questions  of  preparation  and  of  security  imme- 
diately present  themselves.  Other  questions, 
moral,  social,  and  economic  arising  from  the 
absence  or  death  of  men  in  the  army  are  even 
more  serious  in  their  presentation  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  In  a  very  large  measure  the 
solution  rests  with  women.  What,  then,  shall 
their  preparation  be?  Chiefly  the  preparation  of 
Ijrudence.  Today  more  than  ever  and  for  women 
especiallv  ])rudence  is  the  first  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  It  supposes  or  provides  for  every  qual- 
ity which  they  must  bring  to  their  new  position, 
their  greater  responsibilities.  There  is  one 
Woman  to  whom  the  title,  "\"irgin  most  Pru- 
dent," is  given,  one  to  whom  it  eminently  be- 
longs. She  has  met  and  solved  for  all  humanity 
the  greatest  question  ever  entrusted  to  a  woman. 
She,  by  virtue  of  her  perfect  prudence  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  ideal  of  modern  womanhood,  not 
only  for  pious  veneration  but  for  constant  imita- 


tion. The  May-time  is  peculiarly  hers.  During 
this  month  we  women,  of  America,  with  the 
tremendous  issues  of  the  future  before  us,  may 
well  turn  to  the  Mother  of  God  to  learn  from 
her  the  vital  and  essential  lesson  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  i)rudcnce. 


MUTK  ELOQUENCE. 

There  are  words  of  moving  force,  and  tongues 
golden-eloquent  to  voice  them;  but  before  emo- 
tions of  supreme  happiness  or  boundless  sorrow, 
words  fail ;  then  silence  is  most  meaningful  and 
the  deepest  eloquence  dwells  in  the  eyes.  The 
eyes  alone,  in  silence,  communicate  the  soul 
stirred  to  its  depths. 

A  mother  feasts  her  eyes  upon  her  tender  babe 
as  she  clasps  it  to  her,  and  the  sacred  light  in 
diem  bespeaks  the  eternity  of  mother-love,  which 
poets  have  attempted  to  express  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  mere  words.  And  the  babe  can  un- 
derstand this  language  of  its  mother's  eyes  and 
looks  into  them,  all  innocent,  secure,  and  trust- 
ful, in  baby-helplessness.  And  when  the  babe 
has  grown  into  a  child,  a  youth,  a  man,  it  still 
finds  this  silent  language  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

What  do  words  avail  in  painting  this  scene? 
A  mother  beholds  her  boy,  his  cold,  rigid  frame 
clad  in  a  uniform,  draped  with  a  flag.  Her  eyes 
show  poign.ant  grief,  mingled  disappointment  and 
fierce  pride,  a  dull  sense  of  loss,  noble  sacrifice, 
and  pale-glowing  hope.  He  has  died  for  his 
country ;  it  pierces  her  heart  with  sorrow  to  see 
him  there,  but  exultant  pride  surges  in  her  bosom 
that  he  died  bravely  for  the  land  of  his  love. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  broken,  lonely  women  stand- 
ing before  the  ruins  of  her  home,  her  loved  ones 
the  victims  of  War's  cruel,  insatiable  appetite,  we 
see  a  soul  numbed  by  misery.  There  lies  in  that 
dry,  glassy  stare  the  anguish  of  a  robbed  soul, 
aching  with  dull-throbbing,  gnawing  pain. 

What  tongue  could  voice  the  eloquence  in  that 
moment  when  Christ  met  His  Mother  on  the  way 
to  Calvary !  He  saw  her  pierced  soul,  wrapped 
in  divine  charity  and  compassion  for  sinners, 
while  stabbed  by  the  sight  of  His  suflFering.  She 
saw  His.  almo.st  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
mankind's  guilt  which  He  had  voluntarily  taken 
upon  Himself.  She  saw  Him  left  alone  in  His 
superhuman  anguish  of  body  and  spirit.  His 
human  heart  bruised  by  the  desertion  of  those 
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whom  he  had  loved  and  taught.  lUit  the  infinite 
tenderness,  the  boundless  love,  love  entirely  un- 
speakable, by  sacrifiee  proved  and  burning, 
mercy  unending,  and  justice  satisfied,  which  shone 
from  our  Savior's  eyes  looking  down  from  the 
Cross  through  blur  of  lUood, — this,  this  is  the 
supreme  exaniiilc  of  mute  eloquence! 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DRIVE. 

The  ]5rincii)le  that  "knowledge  and  learning 
generally  diflfused  throughout  the  community  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  govern- 
ment and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple," is  the  keynote  of  the  educational  drive, 
which  began  April  19th.  The  question  of  educa- 
tion always  of  vital  interest  to  a  democratic 
community,  has  become  on  account  of  the  present 
war,  of  still  more  vital  importance.  Our  ranks 
of  educated  citizens,  chiefly  found  in  the  young 
officer  class,  have  been  sadly  depleted.  There 
are  thousands  of  positions  recjuiring  professional 
and  technical  knowledge,  which  will  be  vacant  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  These  must  be  filled,  but  by 
whom  ?  The  young  High  School  graduates  and 
undergraduates  are  the  country's  only  hope. 
Money  assets  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
inestimable  brain  power,  which  the  government 
has  every  right  to  expect  will  be  at  her  com- 
mand in  the  period  of  reconstruction  following 
the  war.  The  duty  of  future  citizens  to  continue 
their  schooling  is  as  imperative  as  the  duty  of 
men  of  the  draft  age  to  enter  the  more  intensive 
school,  the  training  camp. 


AFTER  WAR  PROBLEMS. 

KKCOMMKXnED  BY   POPE  BENEDICT  XV. 

The  intention,  for  April,  "The  Solution  of 
-After  War  Problems"  is  but  another  example  of 
the  ever  zealous  care  which  the  Church  exercises 
over  her  children.  Not  content  with  doing  all  in 
her  power  to  alleviate  present  horrors,  she  looks 
with  maternal  anxiety,  to  the  future  and  pru- 
dently warns  her  children  against  the  inevitable 
dangers  which  will  result  after  the  conflict  is 
over.  There  will  be  the  old  problem  of  Labor 
and  Capital  but  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  "To 
the  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  Socialism  will  seem 
to  be  a  remedy,  but  its  injustice  precludes  it 
being  a  practical  and  acceptable  one."  There  will 
also  be  the  problem  of  home  life.    \\'omen  will 


outnumber  men  and  undoubtedly  polygamy  and 
motherhood  without  marriage  will  be  advocated. 
On  both  the  Church  places  her  ban.  If  neces- 
sary, the  Church,  in  solving  these  problems,  will 
reo])en  the  X'atican  Council,  which  although 
adjourned  in  1870  is  not  yet  closed.  At  present 
she  merely  asks  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  that 
"the  serious  j^roblems  of  life  may  be  met  in  the 
true  sjiirit  of  religious  faith,"  warning  them, 
"tliat  any  lessening  of  religious  ]irinciples  will 
bring  new  disasters." 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

Apart  from  Lincoln's  original  use  of  it,  the 
])hrase,  "the  full  measure  of  devotion,"  has 
hardly  served  a  finer  purpose  than  as  the  title  for 
Dana  Gatlin's  recent  story  of  the  War.  "The  Full 
-Measure  of  Devotion  appeared  first  in  McCIurc's 
Magazine  and  has  since  been  published  in  book 
form.  In  an  introduction  to  the  little  volume 
Charles  Hanson  Towne  says  of  it,  "To  read  it 
once  is  to  wish  to  read  it  again,  and  then  to  pass 
it  on  to  a  friend  who  will  understand.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  stories  to  keep — forever."  Nor  is  this 
exaggerated  praise.  Unspoken  tragedy.  Spartan 
courage,  heroic  sacrifice  and  love,  these  are  the 
qualities  that  are  exalting  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  soldiers  daily  almost  to  heights  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  these  are  elements  of  the  theme 
around  which  Dana  Gatlin  has  written  one  of  the 
great  and  tender  stories  of  the  war. 

(Pub.  Doublepay.  P.\ge  .wd  Co.) 


THE  -\n^A.\l.\G  AND  WORTH  OF  MUSIC. 

.\  new  message  was  carried  home  to  St.  Mary's 
by  John  C.  Freund,  President  of  the  -Aiiierican 
-Musical  Alliance,  who  is  giving  free  lectures 
throughout  the  Cnited  States,  endeavoring  to 
bring  a  deeper  and  wider  appreciation  of  music 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  keynote  of  his 
message  was  that,  while  the  sym])honies  of  IJce- 
thoven  and  the  Masters  are  the  expressions  of  an 
individual  soul's  part  with  the  Infinite,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  the  e.xpression  of  the  mass- 
soul  of  the  most  cosmopolitan,  most  noble  people 
of  the  earth,  and  that  it  therefore  deserves  a 
place  even  in  .symphony  orchestras. 

"The  cultivation  of  music  in  the  young,  and  in 
all  the  people,"  says  Mr.  P'reund,  "will  broaden 
sympathies  and  .spiritualize  and  enrich  life.'' 
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TO  THE  PATRON'S  AND  FRIENDS  OF 
ST.  MARY'S. 

Complying  with  the  (Jovernnient's  re([Utst 
through  Commissioner  I*.  Claxlon,  the  Faculty 
of  St.  Mary's  will  not  issue  written  invitations  to 
the  Commencement  Exercises  on  the  morning  of 
June  11.  To  the  Collegiate  and  Academic  Grad- 
uates exclusively,  is  ])ermitted  the  privilege  of 
sending  such  invitations. 

However,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  those 
of  our  jiatrons  and  friends  who  may  wish  to 
attend. 


RECITALS. 


Miss  Helen  Guilfoyle,  Mrs.  Harry  Barnes, 
Miss  Wilda  Shonts  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Farabaugh, 
all  of  South  liend,  gave  a  complimentary  recital 
at  St.  Mary's  on  the  evening  of  April  16.  Both 
Mrs.  Farabaugh  and  Miss  Guilfoyle  are  former 
members  of  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Miss  Guilfoyle  has  a  pleasing  personality ;  as  a 
pianist  she  combines  fire  with  beauty.  Her  play- 
ing was  brilliant  in  technique  and  sjjlendid  in 
tonal  effects.  The  violin  numbers  of  Miss  Shonts 
were  marked  by  clear,  beautiful  tone  and  pol- 
ished phrasing. 

Mrs.  Barnes  possesses  a  sweet  voice  of  beau- 
tiful quality,  rich  in  timbre  and  clear  in  enuncia- 
tion. She  greatly  impressed  with  her  ease  of  pres- 
ence and  perfect  voice  control. 

Mrs.  Farabaugh,  accompanist,  made  a  strong 
second  in  the  varied  and  brilliant  numbers  of  the 
program,  which  were — 


Gax'otte      ------    IJacli-Saint  Sams 

Ftude  C  Sharp  Minor  -----  Chopin 

Valse  A  Flat     -------  Chopin 

Miss  Guilfoyle 

Birthday  Song      ------  Woodman 

Bes'  ob  All  (Negro  lullaby)    -       -       -       -  Kramer 

One  Fine  Day  (Madame  Butterfly)      -       -  Puccini 
Mrs.  Barnes 

Meditation         ------  Cottenct 

Les  Fardadets        ------  Pente 

Lullaby  Friml 
Songs  of  Home      ------  Soinctini 

Miss  Shonts 

Polonaise  Americaine  -  -  John  Alden  Carpenter 
In  .-\rti'pin  -       -       _       .       -  Mosckoicski 

Concert  Etude        -----  MacDoicell 
Miss  Guilfoyle 

lov  of  Spri!ig     ------  Woodman 

Spirit  Flower  .       -       -       -  Campbell-Tipton 

Summer       -------  Chaminade 

Mrs.  B.'Xknks 


The  recital  given  by  Miss  Mathilda  Turnock 
at  St.  Mary's  College  on  May  2  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  musical  programs  of  the  year.  Miss 
Turnock  has  a  dramatic  soprano  voice  of  fine 
sympathetic  quality  and  wide  range.  Splendid 
enunciation,  technique,  and  interpretation  give 
evidence  of  her  thorough  musicianship  and  un- 
derstanding of  her  art,  and  together  with  her 
charming  stage  presence  promise  a  very  great 
success  to  the  young  singer  in  the  musical  world. 
The  program  was  representative,  well  arranged 
and  varied.  Handel's  difficult  Aria  from  Mighty, 
Mighty  Kings  showed  good  musicianship,  the 
group  of  songs  from  American  composers  were 
especially  appropriate  as  well  as  descriptive.  A 
number  of  Chinese  Nursery  Rhymes  added  vari- 
ety and  humor  to  the  program.  The  closing 
number.  Aria  from  Mignon,  was  especially  well 
sung  and  displayed  excellent  technique.  Miss 
Turnock  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  so  suc- 
cessful a  presentation  of  a  very  splendid  program 
and  on  the  absolute  support  which  she  received 
from  her  accompanist.  Miss  Mary  Humiston. 


LIBERTY  LOANS  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 
ST.  MARY  S  SPIRIT. 

It  is 'marvelous  hew  much  we  can  do,  when  in- 
spired for  a  cause  plus  the  incidental  opportunity 
for  entertainment  or  pleasure.  St.  Mary's  con- 
tributions to  the  war  fund  have  increased  greatly 
through  the  class  entertainments.  These  alone 
have  netted  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  much 
besides  has  been  given  through  the  Thrift  Clubs 
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organized  in  each  class.  Heretofore  the  class 
entertainments  and  plays  were  free  of  charge.  It 
seems  only  to  add  zest  to  exact  a  fee  in  tlie  name 
of  patriotism,  and  through  it  such  clever 
schemes  for  making  money,  as  the  shoe-shining 
parlor  have  been  inaugurated. 

This  s])lendid  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  the 
girls,  fixing  them  in  patriotism,  and  loyalty  to 
their  school.  It  is  a  splendid  incentive  to  carry 
to  their  home-towns  and  to  their  circles  of  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country.  Much  better  that 
such  thoughts  and  ambitions  should  stir  their 
minds  than  before-the-war  frivolities,  innocent 
though  they  were.  It  will  mean  bigger,  finer 
women  for  America. 

Friday  morning,  April  5,  Mr.  Sims,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  government,  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting lecture  to  the  students  of  Saint  Mary's  on 
''The  Necessity  of  Saving"  or  "The  Value  of 
the  War  Savings  Stamp.'' 

Mr.  Sims'  talk  was  logical  and  to  the  point.  He 
showed  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  the  war,  how  it  concerned 
each  one  of  us  and  that  our  very  lives  are  hang- 
ing in  the  balance.  It's  the  duty  of  each  one  of 
us  to  help  and  W.  S.  S.  is  the  method  our  govern- 
ment has  devised  for  each  of  us  to  do  her  bit.  If 
every  person  in  the  United  States  would  save 
twenty  dollars  in  a  year  the  government  would 
have  two  billion  dollars  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  Sims  was  a  rriagnetic  talker  and  won  his 
audience  to  renewed  pledges  to  support  this 
noble  cause. 

Liberty  Day  was  fittingly  celebrated  at  St. 
Mary's  when  after  breakfast  the  girls  fervently 
took  the  pledge  under  the  protecting  folds  of 
Old  Glory. 

"I*        ¥  -J* 

Lieutenant  Richards  and  Bombardier  Walsh, 
both  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Canadian 
trenches  at  the  front,  were  guests  of  St.  Mary's 
for  a  couple  of  hours  Saturday  morning,  April  6. 
Lieutenant  Richards  spoke  on  'the  necessity  of 
our  keeping  the  boys  at  the  front  by  standing  be- 
hind them  with  "ready  cash." 

"Bombardier"  Walsh  gave  some  interesting  ac- 
counts of  his  experience  as  artillery  man  on  the 
battle  front.   He  also  gave  a  detailed  story  of  the 


attack  on  \'imy  ridge,  which  the  brave  Canadians 
still  hold,  despite  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the 
(icrmans. 

-i-       -i-       -1*  -t- 

The  Juniors  had  their  first  experience  with 
Senior  privileges  when  the  day  after  their  prom 
they  went  to  South  Bend  for  the  afternoon. 
I^uncheon  at  the  Lexington  and  a  movie  at  the 
Auditorium  were  the  features  of  the  day. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  21st,  Mrs.  Berenice 
( )berwinder  and  Miss  Grace  Soldani  played  a 
two-piano  concerto  by  Edward  Grieg,  the  com- 
poser of  some  of  the  finest  Norwegian  music. 
This  was  preceded  by  the  life  of  Grieg  given  by 
Mrs.  Oberwinder,  who  read  extracts  from  sev- 
eral of  his  letters.  The  concerto  was  a  magnifi- 
cent selection,  executed  with  much  character  and 
feeling.  Miss  Soldani  proved  herself  most 
capable  in  the  second  part,  in  jierfect  harmony, 
sympathy  and  time  with  the  first  ])iano.  It  was  an 
exquisite  musical  treat. 

Mrs.  Pennybacker,  renowned  tlirtjughout  the 
United  States  as  the  greatest  woman  orator,  ad- 
dressed St.  Mary's  girls  Tuesday  afternoon.  April 
23rd,  on  the  duty  of  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
country  in  the  present  crisis.  It  was  heart-to- 
iieart  talk  and  Mrs.  Pennybacker  won  all  hearts 
dt  once.  It  was  so  motherly,  so  earnest,  so  con- 
vincing. She  pleaded  with  the  girls  to  be  refined, 
sweet,  elevating,  broad  and  noble  as  a  duty  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country.  Man's  ideals 
fall  or  rise  with  woman's.  If  the  women  of  the 
country  place  their  ideals  with  the  stars  and  try 
to  be  true  to  them,  men's  ideals  will  be  high  and 
])resent  and  future  generations  will  be  benefited. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  girl  to  care  for  her  health, 
to  grow  mentally  and  spiritually.  She  made  a 
striking  appeal  to  abolish  slang  and  speak  good 
English,  to  cultivate  a  pleasing  speaking  voice. 
*    *    *  * 

The  Junior-Senior  Prom,  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  first,  in  St.  Angela's  Hall.  The 
Gymnasium  was  transformed  into  a  dainty  arbor 
where  punch  was  served  and  thrift  stamps  were 
given  with  every  purchase  of  an  artistic  May 
basket.  The  guests,  lovely  in  their  white  dresses 
and  the  Juniors  and  Seniors,  who  moved  among 
them  in  gayly  colored  evening  gowns  made  a 
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charming  picture.  ICvcry  minute  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  tiie  Juniors  are  in  line  for  heartiest 
con<rratulations  as  hostesses. 


Tuesday  morning,  April  23r(l,  J)r.  Walsh,  the 
well  known  lecturer,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
to  the  students  and  faculty  of  St.  Mary's. 

"The  Witchery  of  trifles  obscure  things  worth 
while"  was  the  title  of  his  lecture.  In  his  pleas- 
ing manner  Dr.  Walsh  showed  that  in  the  present 
generation  the  serious  side  of  life  had  been  en- 
tirely neglected  but  since  the  war  people  are  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  things  worth  while.  His 
lecture  was  most  interesting  and  entertaining. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  an  old  friend  of  St.  ]\Iary's  and 
always  a  welcome  guest. 

*  *    *  * 

A  lecture  on  what  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  done  in  reforming  socially  the  con- 
dition of  the  down-trodden  was  given  April  29th 
by  Dr.  Walsh.  In  it  he  paid  many  beautiful 
tributes  to  women  and  her  work.  The  horrible 
prison  conditions  of  England  and  the  continent 
reformed  by  Mrs.  Fry,  a  pleasant  little  Quaker- 
ess, the  work  done  by  Dorothy  Linn  Dix  for  the 
insane  and  the  institution  of  better  hospital  con- 
ditions by  Florence  Nightingale  were  all  touched 
upon  and  the  talk  ended  in  a  beautiful  plea  that 
the  girls  of  today  should  do  their  share  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Right  Reverend  Glass  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  visited  at  St.  Mary's  for  a  few  hours  on 
Sunday,  April  28  and  during  his  brief  stay  gave 
the  students  one  of  the  most  practical  and  effec- 
tive talks  on  the  war  that  they  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  indis- 
pensible  weapons  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  the 
winning  of  the  war  and  then  made  practical  ap- 
plication by  asking  the  students  to  sacrifice  the 
holiday  his  visit  would  have  given  them.  The 
spontaneity  of  their  response  was  proof  of  the 
effect  of  the  Bishop's  talk. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  this  great  world 
war  could  have  an  immediate  efifect  on  a  convent 
school,  but  one  of  such  a  mind  would  have  a 
different  opinion  after  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's.  The 
war  has  made  stamp  collectors  of  every  one.  The 
old-time  wager  of  a  club  sandwich  against  a  box 


of  candy  has  Ijcen  superceded  by  a  Thrift  stamp 
against  a  ball  of  yarn  or  a  shoe  shine. 

*    *    *  * 

An  even  dozen  Thrift  stamp  clubs  is  the  result 
of  active  organization  among  the  classes  in  the 
college  and  academy.  They  are  patriotic  in  name 
as  well  as  purj)ose  and  make  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing fine  roll-call : 

Seniors  and  Juniors  .  .  -  -  Victory  Clul) 
Sophomores       -     Daughters  of  yVmerican  Democracy 

/  Uncle  Sam's  Loyal  Freshmen 
Freshmen    -       -       -  1  Uncle  Sam's  Nieces 

1  Wilsonians 

\  Joan  of  Arc 
Fourth  Academics  -  -  .  .  Liberty  Bells 
Third  Academics  -  -  -  .  Modern  Mollies 
Second  Academics  -  -  -  .  Patrick  Henry 
l^'irst  Academics  -  -  _  Faithful  Americans 
Juniors  -  -  _  Martha  Washington's  Nieces 
Minims     -       -       -       -        Uncle  Sam's  Little  Stars 

'I'         'I*  ^ 

In  spite  of  rain  April  proved  a  month  of  shines, 
the  result  of  the  initiative  and  originality  of  a 
number  of  energetic,  patriotic  college  students. 
'Jlirough  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Gavin  a  corner  of 
the  gymnasium  office  has  been  converted  into  a 
shoe  shining  parlor  where  three  zealous  girls, 
clad  in  aprons  and  armed  with  brush  and  polish 
have  been  plying  a  busy  trade  in  the  cause  of 
Thrift  stamps. 

A  candy  sale  on  April  24  and  a  cake  and  sand- 
wich sale  on  May  1  netted  enough  to  buy  three 
Liberty  bonds.  These  ventures  were  undertaken 
by  the  students  individually  and  were  carried  out 
with  success  and  enthusiasm.  They  furnish 
splendid  evidence  that  our  Catholic  College  girls 
are  able  and  willing  to  do  as  much  toward  the 
raising  of  government  funds  as  our  boys  have 
done  and  are  continuing  to  do  toward  the  main- 
taining of  an  army. 

There  is  scarcely  an  activity,  much  less  a 
pleasure  today,  into  which  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  patriotism  are  not  introduced.  The  action 
of  the  Sophomore  class  is  an  admirable  example 
of  this.  Instead  of  the  treat  which  they  had  ex- 
pected to  give  to  their  department,  they  have 
taken  the  funds  to  be  so  used  and  donated  them 
to  the  War  Chest. 

The  college  students  have  been  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  Indiana  Educational  Drive  by  writing 
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letters  to  the  students  of  the  various  llish 
Schools  in  the  state,  urging  them  to  continue  their 
high  school  work  and  if  possible,  to  begin  college 
courses.  The  movement  is  a  far  sighted  one  and 
should  not  be  confined  to  Indiana. 

Even  the  popular  spring  recreation,  baseball,  is 
serving  its  patriotic  use,  as  the  national  game 
should.  Teams  are  in  practice  for  a  game  in  the 
near  future,  proceeds  for  admission  to  be  used 
for  war  purposes. 

On  the  last  two  Sundays  of  April  and  tlie  first 
Sunday  of  May  very  fine  sermons  were  preached 
by  the  Revs.  E.  Burke,  C.  S.  C,  T.  Burke,  C.  S. 
C.  and  F.  Wenninger,  C.  S.  C. 

Since  the  picture,  "My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many," could  not  be  brought  to  St.  Mary's  the 
Seniors  and  Fourth  Academics  were  permitted 
to  go  to  South  Bend  to  see  it. 

"The  Primrose  Ring,"  a  very  sweet  and  whole- 
some motion  picture  play,  was  given  in  St.  An- 
gela's Hall  on  April  8. 

Music  has  charms,  but  examinations  are  not 
among  them,  think  the  students  who  had  to  ap- 
pear in  them  on  April  8  and  9. 

Lake  Marian  is  making  the  most  of  its  limited 
dimensions  to  accommodate  student  navigators 
who  wish  to  take  their  recreation  at  a  distance 
from  the  war  zone. 

We  just  add  this  note, — it's  apple  blossom  time 
at  St.  Mary's, — to  make  the  old  girls  wish  they 
were  back ! 

Ascension  Thursday,  May  9,  marks  the  day  of 
First  Holy  Communion  for  little  Jean  Dooley, 
and  that  of  Solemn  Communion  for  Virginia 
Dooley.  The  .happiness  of  the  occasion  was 
complete  when  the  parents  and  older  sister  of  the 
young  communicants  approached  the  Sacrament 
at  the  same  Mass. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Barnes  recently  over 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  front,  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  to  the  students  of  St.  Mary's 
at  nine  o'clock  Thursday,  April  18. 

Prior  to  his  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
Monsignor  Barnes  held  a  position  as  an  English 
officer  in  the  English  army.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  his 
soldier  comrades.    At  the  present  he  is  touring 


the  states  lecturing"  occasionally,  llis  bits  of  in- 
formation ]:)roved  very  enlightening  especially 
his  talcs  of  the  air  raids  in  London. 

The  afternoon  of  April  28,  more  than  ful- 
filled the  anticipation  of  previous  weeks  when  the 
members  of  the  Vocal  Class  enjoyed  an  informal 
program  in  the  vocal  room.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  faithful  grand  piano,  so  long  absent  from 
the  vocal  room,  had  made  its  return  from  the 
factory  where  it  was  repaired  and  beautifully  re- 
cased,  the  usual  program  for  St.  Cecelia's  Day 
was  put  ofif  and  combined  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
played on  Sunday. 

On  the  morning  of  April  27,  Mrs.  Isabel  Garg- 
hill  Beecher  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  one  of  the 
leading  literary  and  patriotic  women  of  the  day 
gave  a  reading  before  the  faculty  and  student- 
body  of  St.  Mary's.  Mrs.  Beecher  feels  with 
intensity  every  word  she  utters.  Her  very  soul 
breathes  in  the  message  of  faith  and  loyalty 
which  she  delivers.  Aptly  has  it  been  said  that 
"no  one  who  has  heard  Mrs.  Beecher  can  ever 
again  mantain  that  religion  is  a  spent  force  in 
the  United  States  or  charge  that  our  people  are 
without  souls."  The  climax  of  patriotism  and 
appeal  in  the  lecture  found  vent  in  the  masterful 
reading  of  Begbie's  poem,  "They  Shall  Not  Pass." 

"Requiem"  by  Ada  Costello  was  chosen  by 
the  faculty  to  be  read  at  Memorial  Day  exercises. 

A  demonstration  of  the  use  of  potato  and 
wheat  substitutes  in  muffins,  cake  and  drop-cakes, 
was  given  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  30  by  ]\Iiss 
Richards  of  the  government  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  home  economics.  The  mixing  of 
these  cakes  and  muffins  was  done  before  the  eyes, 
and  likewise  the  baking.  A  small  tantalizing 
sample  was  the  portion  of  each  girl.  These  sub- 
stitutes were  found  to  be  surprisingly  palatable. 
The  appearance  of  ease  and  of  whole-hearted 
and  contagious  interest  in  her  work  as  well  as  her 
pleasing  manner  and  convincing  words  made  the 
demonstration  interesting  and  inspired  everyone 
to  resolve  to  do  an  added  "bit"  to  efiforts  already 
recorded  in  the  Red  Cross  relief  work,  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  and  Thrift  Stamp  movements. 

The  Fourth  Academic  Treat  was  novel,  orig- 
inal, clever  and  patriotic ;  but  above  all,  it  was  a 
success.  Including  the  afternoon  sale  of  peanuts, 
cracker  jack,  and  ice  cream  cones,  and  the  even- 
ing performance  the  class  cleared  some  $350.00, 
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which  will  he  invested  in  Liberty  h^nds  for  the 
school. 

The  "Sale"  was  only  the  beginning,  the  real 
feature  of  the  treat,  "The  Eternal  Masculine,"  a 
play  written  and  staged  by  the  graduates  them- 
selves, held  highest  interest.  Adelaide  Walsh  as 
the  Eternal  Masculine  —  a  young  lieutenant  in 
secret  service,  who  makes  love  to  every  girl  he 
meets,  but  marries  the  one  who  scorns  him  as  a 
"slacker,"  was  good  in  every  particular.  Alice 
Potinger  as  Patricia  Pendleton,  the  heroine,  was 
unaffected  and  delightfully  independent.  Mrs. 
\  anderlip,  a  charming  widow  and  her  coterie  of 
debutants  made  an  interesting  group;  nor  can 
we  forget  the  facetious  hotel  clerk  and  liveried 
bell  boy.  In  a  word,  the  play  contained  the 
right  proportions  of  music,  humor  and  plot  to 
make  a  refreshing  and  at  the  same  time  well- 
sustained  musical  comedy.  The  class  as  a  whole 
deserve  praise  and  congratulations  for  their 
achievement. 


COLLEGIATES  —  ACADEMICS, 
ATTENTION ! 

O  dear,  what  great  things  you  have  clone ! 
'Most  everything,  'cept  shoot  a  gun — 

But  then,  you're  big  and  wiser; 
All  'same,  the  last  shozu  makes  the  Hit — 
Come  see  the  Minims  do  their  bit 

To  beat  the  Kaiser ! 

May  5,  1918  Admission  10c 

BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


The  above  poster  was  certainly  a  drawing  card, 
proved  by  the  eager  response  from  old  and  young 
to  such  an  interest-arousing  appeal.  The  clever 
playlet,  "Gardens  Over  Here"  gave  an  unusual 
turn  to  the  war  gardening  problem.  Father  Time, 
Mother  Earth,  Uncle  Sam,  a  khaki-clad  repre- 
sentative from  the  ranks  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  a  Red 
Cross  nurse,  and  the  various  products,  flowers, 
etc.,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  charmingly 
interpreted.  Patriotic  choruses  and  rhythmic 
dancing  gave  variety  to  the  program,  as  did  the 
excellent  music  furnished  by  St.  Mary's  orchestra. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  Lieutenant  John 
A.  Mulvey,  chaplain  from  Camp  Custer,  in  con- 
gratulating the  young  patriots,  took  occasion  to 


add  encouragement  to  all  earnest  workers  and  to 
stir  to  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  call  that  waits 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year. 

The  play  itself,  is  the  creation  of  Miss  May 
Agnes  Hilleke  (class  '18)  while  the  choruses, 
"Does  Anybody  Here  Want  Thrift  Stamps  " 
"Do  Your  Bit  for  Uncle  Sammie,"  (words  put 
to  popular  airs)  are  a  contribution  chiefly  of  the 
Sophomore  class. 

The  neat  little  sum  realized  from  the  play  is 
the  Minims  "Big  Gun"  with  which  they  exjject 
surely  to  "beat  the  Kaiser." 

*    *    *  * 

The  following  light  program  given  on  April 
24,  by  members  of  the  department  of  Expression 
afforded  much  recreation  for  all  present : 

Supper  Time  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  (Flamstead 

Quarries)  -  -  -  -  May  Agnes  Hii.leke 
Bobby  and  Baby     -  ; 

-c  u    ■        A    r  .  r  -  Katherine  Schmalzried 

I'olks  IS  so  Awful  Queer  ( 

The  Coming  of  Anne  to  Green  Gables    Dorothy  Hayes 
Mammy's  Lullaby 
The  Patch 

Sadie  Goes  to  Heaven 
Penrod's  Affliction 
Jane  Jones  / 
The  Fidgets  ( 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow  -      -    Marguerite  Ward 

My  Big  Little  Soldier  Boy/  „  ^ 

T      TT    TT       r-,  r      -   Elizabeth  McDougal 

Let  Us  Have  Peace  ) 

St.  Mary's  offers  heartiest  congratulations 
and  every  best  wish  in  response  to  announcements 
of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Ann  McCafrey  to 
Mr.  John  Miller,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Florence  Madeline 
Barrett  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Guthrie,  South  Bend, 
Ind. ;  Josephine  Crabill  to  Mr.  George  Miller 
Stevenson,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Helen  Stout  to 
Mr.  Hudson  D.  Henion,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Lullaby  Musical 

1  I  i  T.  1-  r  -  Marie  Martin 
iwork  Quih  /  Readmgs  ) 


Helen  Pipp 
-    Cecelia  Kelly 

Nellie  Lee  Holt 


To  the  solemn  Requiem  of  the  Church,  St. 
Mary's  adds  her  prayers  for  the  eternal  repose 
of  Mrs.  F.  Gavin,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  mother  of 
Katherine  and  Carrie  Gavin ;  Mrs.  Culkin,  Carth- 
age, 111.,  mother  of  Sister  Helen  Clare,  Mary, 
Nellie  and  Stella  Culkin  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Coonley, 
South  Bend,  mother  of  Catherine;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Brazill,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  mother  of  Antoinette ;  Mr. 
D.  Lyons,  Flint,  Mich.,  father  of  Frances;  Mr. 
H.  Keenan,  Fort  Wayne,  father  of  Ruth,  and  Mr. 
Tom  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Ind.,  brother  of  Lucille 
(class  '18). 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
ind  of  footwear  that  combines 
urability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
he  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
tantly  prepared  to  show  you  all 
hat  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

W'e  have  always  striven  for  th<* 
est  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
liose  who  want  reliable  goods, 
areful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
)ur  stock  is  very  lai^^e  and  as- 
ortment  is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

JAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO--Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  tlie  EYES 

  ^  for  the  adaptation 

"'^'SSiBP^"  "  of  lenses  for  tlie 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHX  H.  GM. IS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  Bldg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.     Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

,S20   EAST   COI>FAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Siicl^s  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  ma^e  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   W.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Stn. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  SnppIIea. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufac  uring  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phones 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


□  J  Home  5702 
Re«dence  g^,,  33^, 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Pljone  789 


Residenci 
Bell  Pbone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEIVD,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebalcer  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6tli  Ooor. 


siorlliiK  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SttrliiiK  SII»«T  2  and.4-Pln  Sets. 
Stt-rllni;  Silier  and  Enamel  Cuff  Llnk.s 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BBND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

PVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  AnK^Ia's  Acndeiiiy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jeffers-n  Blvd. 
O  p.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  n  quest. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co, 

:>liiuiirac(iirerH  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


OfUce: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
I'nion  Sis.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


f'-fsO No  Home  is  Complete 


without  a  Piano 


The  Lyon  6  Healy  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &.   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Dilvifs    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  I'hone 
Cnliiiiiet  1U70. 

W  e  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooting. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

514  5515 
22  5022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Spfcia!  call.s  to  or  from  St.  Mary'.",  1( 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  Ty( 
lor  r-ac-h  additional  Passeriger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passengi 
raies.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  a 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

(i07  Mill  Street,   KCND.'V LL VILLB,  IM 

We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flo'wers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Fluwers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S 

North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Deud. 

Fine  Imported  Cutler 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SO! 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATINC 
COMPANY 

li^.YUUISITC   Kit  A  MBS   AND  GIFT 
PICTUUI3S. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


3*Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


iporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fxir  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

■  make  and  keep  tm  atoek  erery  elasa 
•f  Boods  reaaJred  by  dUTerent 
Rella>ion>  CommHmltlca. 


mry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Diirand,      J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 


)urand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Ijike.  Union  and  Bagle  Stm. 
CHICAGO 


>me  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Mgr. 

»r.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  G>lgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusttel^. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  lee  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candies  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  96S 


Home  Phone,  6994.         Bell  Phone, 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


1^  BAST  JBPPBRSON  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Am  Ideal  CathoUo  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CathoUo  Slaeaaine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  "Oirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Oreateat  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the   Dest  Wiiterit. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Forelg-n  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shllllng-s,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 


Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nant* and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Fralick's 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


D.  MacGREQOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  INO. 


Hollingsworlh  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlct 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dalnt: 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hea 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Elstablished  1861 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork,  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


I-  uunded 
1843 


Ckarleri'il 
1844 
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The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  iis  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
aUty  Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  cit}'. 


(_)ur  Tea  R(jum  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

{Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Mich  igan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


4096 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence.  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 

Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  oup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  pi  ices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

ScapuLar  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .16 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medalB 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Claaa  em- 
blems and  leweU. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SER^IOX. 
THE  REV.  \VM.  BOLGER.  C.  S.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Matt.  6-33. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  intense  earnestness 
and  grim  determination.  Inspired  by  the  magni- 
tude of  tlie  issues  at  stake  in  the  world  conflict 
and  chastened  by  the  universal  sorrow  that  hangs 
like  a  cloud  over  Christendom,  men  and  women 
the  world  over  have  been  driven  to  serious  re- 
flection. They  are  now  questioning  old  assump- 
tions, critically  revaluing  accepted  principles, 
searchingly  examining  the  individual  and  national 
conscience.  Democracy,  patriotism,  religion, 
marriage  and  the  family,  the  meaning  and  value 
and  purpose  of  life — these  are  the  vital  things 
with  which  men  are  now  concerning  themselves. 
More  than  ever  they  are  turning  to  religion  for  a 
philosophy  of  life:  and  what  the  Catholic  Church 
has  to  say  on  any  f|ucsti()n  is  of  interest  to  an 
increasing  number  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


Willi  the  i)ossible  exception  of  the  war,  the  win- 
ning of  which  is  our  immediately  urgent  national 
])urpose,  no  question  occupies  more  attention 
than  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  woman  ques- 
tion. Outside  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  minds  of  women  themselves 
were  more  confused  regarding  the  things  that 
touch  most  intimately  the  lives  of  women.  There 
are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  the  ballot  will 
usher  in  the  woman's  millennium  ;  a  brilliant 
woman  writes  a  book  to  prove  that  economic 
emanci])ation  is  woman's  ininiediatc  need  ;  some 
tell  us  divorce  laws  are  too  rigid ;  others  say 
they  are  too  lax.  Oii  marriage  and  children 
there  are  o]:)inions  varied  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious.  Some  would  have  husbands  for  the 
sake  of  children  ;  some  children  for  the  sake  of 
husbands:  some  would  have  husbands  but  not 
children,  and  some  few  children  but  not  hus- 
bands. The  simple  imso])histicated  woman 
looks  on  in  i)erple\cd  amusement.  l"or  herself 
she  want^  a  husband  and  children,  and  she  loves 
her  husband  all  llie  more  because  he  is  the  father 
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of  licr  children  and  licr  cliildrcn  all  the  more  bc- 
cansc  tliev  are  children  of  her  husband. 

Some  months  ago  a  keen  observer  of  American 
social  conditions  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that 
the  graduate  of  our  Catholic  woman's  colleges 
understood  the  Catholic  doctrines  regarding  mar- 
riage or  whether  like  other  women  they  merely 
follow  the  ideas  and  practices  of  their  women 
friends  and  associates.  I  said  I  thought  that  (he 
great  majority  of  our  Catholic  College  women 
accept  whole-heartedly  the  Catholic  ideals  of 
marriage,  and  that  making  due  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  human,  nature,  they  prove  them- 
selves loyal  to  what  they  are  taught,  when  put  to 
the  test.  However  that  may  be,  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  this  morning  to  consider  the  exaltation 
of  woman  and  family  life  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  i)rincipal  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  was,  it 
is  true,  to  redeem  and  save  individually  the  souls 
of  men.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  This  comprehensive  statement  of  our 
Lord  asserts  the  absolute  unchallengeable  su- 
premacy of  his  doctrines  in  every  domain  of 
human  activity.  The  acceptance  of  his  doctrines 
involved  a  comi)lete  social  reconstruction,  the 
creation  of  a  new  civilization.  Catholic  doctrines 
are  the  social  first  principles  upon  which  Christian 
civilization  is  founded.  The  most  important  be- 
cause the  most  fundamental  social  reconstruction 
wrought  by  Christ's  teaching  was  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  woman  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
family.  Consider  a  moment  the  status  of  woman 
and  the  condition  of  family  life  when  Christ 
came.  She  occupied  a  degraded  position  in  every 
country,  nowhere  was  she  treated  Cjuite  like  a 
grown-up  person.  The  code  of  the  Hindoo  law- 
giver Afenu  expresses  well  the  mind  of  antiquity 
regarding  women.  "Woman  during  infancy  de- 
l)ends  u])on  her  father;  in  youth  upon  her  hus- 
band ;  when  her  husband  is  dead  upon  her  sons ; 
if  she  has  no  son  upon  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  husband ;  for  a  woman  ought  never  to 
govern  herself  according  to  her  own  will."  In 
all  the  ancient  civilizations  polygamy  was  a  privi- 
lege of  the  wealthy.  It  was  an  accepted  social 
ideal.  In  the  Athens  of  the  brilliant  Periclean 
age  wives  and  mothers  were  the  social  inferiors 
of  their  husbands.  "Dwarfs  of  the  gvneceum," 
they  bore  and  tended  the  children  while  their 
husbands  sought  com])anionship  with  the  bril- 


liant, cultured, and  beautiful, but  inunoral,  hetJEr;e. 

Divorce,  too,  was  rampant.  In  modern  America 
offices  are  the  spoils  of  party  victory;  in  ancient 
I'iome  the  spoils  were  women.  A  modern  his- 
torian of  ancient  Rome  writes,  "We  see  every 
political  vicissitude  of  importance  shrouded  in  a 
curious  web  of  divorces  and  marriages.  Now 
one  great  man  hands  his  wife  over  to  another, 
now  he  marries  the  other's  daughter,  now  he  gives 
his  sister  to  wife.  The  poor  women  wander 
from  one  house  to  another,  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  nowadays  a  traveler  changes  his  inn. 
For  all  these  marriages  lasted  only  as  long  as 
the  political  combinations  on  account  of  which 
they  were  entered  into.  To  get  a  divorce  the 
husband  needed  only  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife 
announcing  his  intention."  The  woman  Chris- 
tianity found  was  a  social  inferior;  in  her  fam- 
ily life  she  was  the  helpless  victim  of  polygamy 
and  divorce.  Against  this  background  of  pagan 
domestic  life  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
greatness  of  the  task  of  elevating  woman  and 
family  life  is  clearly  seen. 

Conduct  is  born  of  creed;  social  instituti(jns 
are  the  product  of  social  principles.  Several 
Christian  doctrines  have  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  woman  and  the  regeneration  of  family 
life.  The  first  of  these  doctrines  was  the  infinite 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual  considered 
as  an  end  in  himself.  In  the  ancient  world  the 
individual  was  a  means,  the  state  an  end  ;  the 
individual  had  no  rights  which  the  state  was 
bound  to  respect.  If  he  chanced  to  be  a  slave — 
and  the  majority  were  slaves — he  was  not  a  per- 
son but  a  thing  in  Roman  law.  If  he  happened 
to  be  an  unwished-for  child,  he  was  exposed  to 
death. 

Upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  came  Paul, 
the  Apostle,  preaching  Christ  crucified  for  the 
love  and  salvation  of  the  individual  souls  of  men, 
l)reaching  the  preciousness  of  each  soul  and  the 
inviolable  sacredness  of  each  and  all  to  live  lives 
worthy  of  Christians  and  human  beings ;  preach- 
ing the  essential  equality  of  all.  The  gospel  knew 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
female,  friend  nor  foe.  The  most  insignificant 
child  dwarfed  in  body  or  in  mind  was  more  prec- 
ious than  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  kings.  Only 
a  religion  from  God  could  have  impressed  such  a 
doctrine  upon  the  world  ;  and  nothing  less  than 
a  religion  from  God  can  preserve  the  concept  of 
essential  human  equality  in  the  world  today.  The 
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doctrine  of  essential  human  c(|uality,  that  every 
person  must  always  be  treated  like  a  ])erson  and 
never  used  as  a  thing, — the  acceptance  of  that 
doctrine  was  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  exalta- 
tion of  woman.  Henceforth  woman  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  person,  with  all  the  rights  of  a 
person,  the  social  equal  of  her  husband,  must  be 
what  God  from  the  beginning  intended  her  to  be, 
the  worthy  hel]Mnate  and  companion  of  man. 

A  second  Christian  doctrine  contributing  indi- 
rectly but  powerfully  to  the  exaltation  of  woman 
was  the  divinity  of  Christ.  When  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  chose  to  become  a  man,  chose  to 
have  a  mother  as  other  children  have,  by  that 
infinite  act  of  divine  condescension  he  dignified 
and  exalted  womanhood  and  motherhood  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive.  And 
what  a  mother  was  Mary.  Summing  up  in  her 
own  person  all  that  is  tender  and  strong,  all  that 
is  pure  and  lovable  in  womanliness,  she  has  en- 
shrined Christian  womanhood  forevermore. 
r>ecoming  a  mother  while  remaining  a  virgin,  she 
has  been  for  twentv  centuries  at  once  the  special 
patron  and  model  of  the  mother  and  the  nun. 
To  ]\Iary  the  pious  mother  dedicates  her  unborn 
child;  in  imitation  of  Mary,  the  nun  consecrates 
her  virginity  to  Mary's  son.  From  generation  to 
generation  with  increasing  power  her  loveliness 
holds  captive  the  Christian  imagination.  In  the 
divine  maternity  of  INIary  is  woman's  supreme 
exaltation. 

A  third  Christian  doctrine  contributing  to  the 
exaltation  of  woman,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
superior  moral  excellence  of  the  freely-chosen 
virgin  state.  This  doctrine  exemplified  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself,  enunciated  by  Christ,  pro- 
claimed by  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  beginning 
taught  by  the  Church  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  both  in  exalting  woman  and  in  enriching 
family  life.  On  the  one  hand,  wherever  marriage 
is  regarded  as  the  only  honorable  and  satisfying 
career,  woman's  life  is  cheapened.  She  is  looked 
u])on  as  incomplete  unless  married.  On  the  other 
hand  the  more  truly  womanly  women  are  the  less 
likely  are  they  to  find  a  soul-satisfying  career  in 
business  or  the  professions.  The  great  woman 
has  a  big  heart  and  must  dedicate  herself 
to  some  person  or  cause  worthy  of  her  deepest 
affection.  Normal  women  crave  concrete  human' 
devotion  and  companionship.  Thus  it  is  that  tlic 
religious  life  furnishes  to  the  women  who  have  the 
courage,  the  fitness  and  the  desire  to  embrace  it, 
a  noble  and  satisfying  career,  furnishes  the  high 


seriousness  of  a  life  irrevocably  dedicated  to  God, 
tempered  to  human  nature  by  the  consecrated 
companionships  of  religion.  I  have  said  that  re- 
ligious celibacy  ennobles  marriage.  This  is  the 
reason.  Without  conjugal  fidelity  and  purity 
marriage  is  intolerable  or  degrading.  Now  the 
mere  presence  in  the  Christian  community  from 
century  to  century  of  consecrated  men  and  women 
is  a  proof  by  example  of  the  practicability  of 
jnirity,  a  daily  reminder  of  its  moral  beauty  and 
excellence.  Never  more  than  to-day  did  the  world 
stand  in  need  of  the  constant  example  of  those 
who  have  overcome  themselves.  Because  sen- 
suality is  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  race,  and  be- 
cause women  are  in  a  special  way  the  victims  of 
sensuality,  the  ascetic  ideal  exemplified  in  the 
religious  life,  is  a  socially  indispensable  defense 
of  woman  and  the  family.  The  nun  becomes  a 
defense  of  the  mother. 

But  the  Catholic  doctrines  on  marriage,  its 
holiness,  its  indissolubility  and  its  purity  are  the 
doctrines  which  most  directly  effected  the  regen- 
eration of  the  family  and  the  elevation  of  woman. 
The  primary  end  of  marriage,  the  generation  and 
education  of  children,  makes  marriage  essentially 
a  sacred  institution.  Search  the  pages  of  hi.story, 
.study  the  constitution  of  the  earliest  families 
among  all  people  before  they  have  become  cor- 
rupted by  a  false  civilization,  and  you  will  find 
that  marriage  is  everywhere  regarded  as  sacred 
and  marriage  ceremonies  are  religious  cere- 
monies. The  sacredness  of  marriage  resides  in 
its  purpose.  Its  end  is  the  direct  cooperation  with 
God  in  the  creation  of  human  souls.  Parents,  it 
is  true,  do  not  create  the  souls  of  their  children 
but  they  place  conditions  without  which  God  does 
not  create  souls.  This  cooperation  with  God,  if 
the  word  be  not  irreverent,  is  essentially  sacre  l 
and  that  is  why  any  perversion  of  marriage  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  sacrilege. 

Best  to  promote  its  primary  end  marriage  must 
be  between  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life.  The 
mother  needs  the  love  and  companionship  as  well 
as  the  support  of  the  father  of  her  children.  The 
child  needs  for  its  right  upbringing  the  father's 
guiding  strength  as  well  as  the  mother's  tender 
care.  A  little  girl  in  an  American  divorce  court 
was  a.sked  whether  she  wished  to  live  with  her 
father  or  her  mother.  She  answered.  "I  want 
Id  have  mv  father  and  my  mother  both  as  other 
children  have."  The  voice  of  reason  and  ol 
nature  spoke  through  the  child.  Christ  our  Lord, 
the  author  of  reason  and  of  nature,  restored  mar- 
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riagc  to  tiic  unity  and  indissolubility  in  which 
(iod  first  established  it,  "For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his 
wife  and  they  two  shall  be  in  one  Hesh.  What 
(iod  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

The  infinite  worth  of  every  individual  and  the 
inviolable  sacfedness  of  his  rights;  the  essential 
human  equality  of  men  and  women,  the  divinity 
of  Christ  exalting  womanhood  and  motherhood 
in  the  ])erson  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  superior 
moral  excellence  of  the  freely-chosen  virgin 
state,  the  holiness,  the  jnirity,  the  unity  and 
iiidissolubility  of  marriage  —  these  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  which  have  raised  woman  from 
the  deep  degradation  to  which  ancient  paganism 
had  lowered  her,  and  they  are  her  only  defenses 
against  the  modern  paganism  which  threatens  to 
degrade  her  to-day.  Cherish  no  delusions,  rank 
])aganism  is  with  us  again,  blatant,  impudent, 
self-righteous,  contemptuous  of  the  equal  right 
of  all  to  live,  spreading  its  old  divorce,  boasting 
of  its  ancient  impurity. 

Recently  a  woman  lecturer  in  an  Indiana  town, 
addressing  an  audience  of  its  educated  women 
declared  that,  should  a  defective  child  be  born  to 
her,  she  would  destroy  it  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  she  would  drown  a  superfluous  kitten,  and  the 
cultured  ladies  of  Indiana  applauded.  In  all  great 
city  hos])itals  not  under  Catholic  auspices  inno- 
cent life  is  taken  as  part  of  the  day's  routine. 
The  medical  journals  and  the  medical  profession 
a])])rove  it,  and  American  public  opinion  does  not 
condemn  it.  \\dicn  the  surgeon's  hand  is  lifted 
to  destroy  innocent  life,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  only  institution  in  all  the  world  to-day  that 
echoes  back  the  words  once  thundered  forth  on 
Sinai,  "Thou  shall  not  kill." 

In  ancient  Rome  divorce  destroyed  all  stability 
in  marriage ;  in  modern  America  divorce  grows 
a])ace.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one  divorce 
for  every  twelve  marriages ;  in  four  states  one 
for  every  six,  while  one  large  city  has  the  unen- 
viable pre-eminence  of  having  one  divorce  for 
every  three  marriages.  Should  the  divorce  rate 
continue  to  increase  at  its  present  rate,  by  1990 
one  marriage  in  every  two  will  be  disrupted  by  di- 
vorce. Against  this  evil,  destructive  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  family  life,  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
institution  that  stands  with  Christ  and  boldly  pro- 
claims, "What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  ])ut  asunder." 


Ikit  modern  family  life  is  stricken  by  a  curse 
even  more  deadly  than  divorce.  In  ancient  Rome 
the  most  horrible  abominations  of  impurity  be- 
came respectable  and  Romans  grew  too  degen- 
erate even  to  propagate  their  kind.  In  modern 
America  that  outrage  to  conjugal  purity  and  all 
human  dignity,  euphemistically  called  birth-con- 
trol, si)reads  over  the  land  like  wild  fire.  No  human 
power  can  stoj)  it ;  American  public  opinion  has 
surrendered,  distinguished  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  approve ;  other  churches  hesitate 
or  yield,  the  barrier  of  the  civil  law  weakens  day 
by  day.  There  is  only  one  power  in  all  the  world 
that  both  sees  the  danger  and  has  the  divine  cour- 
age to  oppose  it.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  says  to  the  artificial  limita- 
tionists,  "That  which  you  call  a  social  reform  is 
an  abomination  of  im]jurity ;  that  which  you  advo- 
cate for  the  good  of  woman  is  woman's  deepest 
degradation."  Women,  understand  it  well,  your 
temporal  as  well  as  your  eternal  well-being  con- 
sists in  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,"  and 
personal  worth,  the  sweet  joys  of  pure  mother- 
hood, the  hallowed  peace  of  consecrated  virgin- 
hood,  all  that  makes  you  noble  and  lovable  and 
joyful  shall  be  added  tmto  you. 

Graduates  of  a  Catholic  woman's  college,  it  is 
your  distinctive  mission  in  America  to-day  to 
carry  forth  from  your  school  the  highest  ideals 
of  robust  Christian  womanliness,  to  carry  them 
forth  in  the  firm  conviction  of  your  reason,  in 
the  warm  assent  of  your  faith,  in  the  generous 
love  of  your  young  hearts,  and  above  all  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  your  lives.  Just  because  you 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  this  old  shrine 
of  culture  and  religion,  you  have  a  special  aposto- 
late,  an  apostolate  of  explanation,  the  duty  and 
the  power  to  give  the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  you.  Because  of  these  very  ideals  of  true 
womanliness  which  we  have  considered  here 
to-day,  the  world  which  despised  Christ  will  affect 
to  despise  you,  and  it  maybe,  persecute  you.  In 
that  day  your  character  will  be  tested,  in  that 
day  you  will,  we  trust,  prove  yourselves  worthy 
of  the  consecrated  w^omen  whose  consolation  and 
joy  and  hope  of  eternal  reward  have  been  to 
spend  their  lives  in  order  to  make  you  like  unto 
]\Iary  the  model  of  women.  Go  forth  valiant 
daughters  of  your  more  valiant  mother,  St. 
^Mary's,  and  join  her  great  army  of  valiant 
daughters. 
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THE  VISION  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC. 

■p^RAGRANT  fields  of  Domremy! 
j    Where  Jeanne  d'Arc  played  long  years  ago, 
Do  you  not  hold  some  secret  half-revealed, 
Some  hope  half  spoken,  half  concealed 
For  which  she  fought  to  make  France  free? 
Would  that  we  might  know. 

City  gates  through  which  she  passed ! 

So  young,  so  brave  in  armor  clad. 
Did  she  not  see,  at  her  army's  head, 
Hosts  yet  unborn,  by  her  spirit  led, 

Charged,  the  die  of  worlds  to  cast? 

For  that  was  her  heart  glad? 

Blackened  stake  where  the  Maid  stood  bound ! 

Felt  she  a  future  world-war's  throes? 
In  that  last  hour  her  victory's  palm 
Burning  fagots — was  she  thus  calm 

That  in  her  a  helpless  nation  found 

Inuuortal  hope?    God  knows. 

Helen  Irene  Kust,  '18. 


\'ALEDICTORY. 
ST.  MARY'S  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

~T  OLR  \ears  ago,  we  came  to  St.  Mary's 
amid  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  whose 
serenity  was  only  emphasized  by  the  cloud 
of  war,  ''no  larger  than  a  man's  hand"  on  the 
European  horizon.  We  brought  with  us  chiefly 
good  will  and  deficiencies.  We  had  come  to 
school  to  find  out  some  of  the  necessary  facts  of 
history,  philosophy,  literature,  science  that  we 
did  not  know,  to  acquire  some  of  the  culture  and 
poise  that  we  did  not  possess.  Beyond  the  mcst 
obvious  purposes  of  going  to  school,  our  objects 
were  indefinite,  our  aims  undetermined,  our  ideals 
vague.  At  that  time  of  our  country's  peace  and 
our  own  real  need,  St.  Mary's  received  us  as  a 
kindly  Mother,  a  queen  among  schools  that  she 
is.  Hers  is  the  mission,  the  duty  sacred  beyond 
the  education  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  nobler  work 
of  training  the  heart,  of  moulding  character.  The 
forming  of  the  perfect  Catholic  woman  is  her 
exalted  aim.  And  in  such  unpromising  materials 
as  we  brought  to  her,  she  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  higli  moral  strength  and  courage,  of 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  womanhood,  of  spir- 
ituality and  idealism.  For  touching  our  eyes  to 
this  vision  of  what  we  may  be,  no  less  than  in 


making  us  what  wc  are  today,  we  thank  St. 
Mary's  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grateful  hearts, 
however  meager  our  words  of  gratitude  may  be. 
From  such  a  vision  of  peace,  from  our  four  years' 
dream  fulfilled,  we  turn  to  our  school  of  the 
present  crisis,  Saint  Mary's  in  time  of  war.  Al- 
ways a  follower  of  Divine  ideals  in  times  of 
peace  she  sees  even  more  clearly  the  white  light 
of  truth,  and  points  out  to  us,  with  more  holy 
zeal,  the  shining  of  the  Cross  through  clotuls  of 
war.  We  are  proud  of  her  in  her  position  of 
Champion  of  Catholic  Patriotism.  Grasping  bet- 
ter than  mere  human  calculations  can  appreciate 
the  true  meaning  of  war,  she  understands  also 
where  lies  the  sword  by  which  victory  will  be 
won.  She  has  heard  voices  amid  the  peace  of 
these  lovely  grounds,  bidding  her  seek  out  the 
strong  armies  of  her  children's  faith  and  prayers 
to  lead  them  out  to  certain  conc[uest  against 
every  enemy  of  her  Christ  and  King. 

She  has  been  our  loving  Mother  in  peace,  .she 
is  our  dauntless,  our  courageous  Leader  now.  She 
has  armed  us  with  the  armor  of  God,  she  has 
girded  us  with  the  breast-plate  of  justice  and  the 
shield  of  faith,  our  feet  and  hers  are  shod  with 
the  gospel  of  peace.  How  shall  we  speak  of  grati- 
tude, of  loyalty  to  sucli  a  leader,  or  to  those  who 
inspired  by  such  leadership  have  communicated 
it  to  us?  What  shall  we  say  in  Valedictory? 
This  is  not  a  day  of  farewells, — it  is  a  day  of 
battle  cries  and  God-speeds.  It  is  ours  to  carry 
the  standard  of  Saint  Mary's  before  the  world, 
it  is  ours  to  raise  our  own  blue  and  white  so  high 
that  only  the  blue  and  white  of  heaven  will  be 
above  it.  As  our  brothers  have  felt  in  leaving 
home  for  the  braver  service  of  country,  so  do 
we  feel  in  leaving  you.  Mothers,  Sisters,  school 
girls  and  friends  at  Saint  Mary's. 

In  our  Mother  at  Saint  Mary's  wc  have  a  con- 
crete embodiment  of  all  our  ideals.  In  our  teach- 
ers we  have  found  lessons  more  abiding  and 
potent  than  any  lessons  learned  from  books. 
These  beautiful  lessons  which  you  have  taught 
us  we  hope  to  imitate  and  to  uphold  throughout 
our  lives.  INIothers,  Sisters,  schoolmates  what  a 
trinity  of  ties  to  bind  us  forever  to  you,  beloved 
school !  With  your  name  on  our  lips,  3'our  hopes 
in  our  hearts,  your  ideals  before  our  eyes,  we  go 
forth  to  fight  and  to  win  for  Saint  Mary's,  for 

America,  for  God.       ^  „ 

LoRETTo  Broussard,  18. 
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THE  Wy\RRTOR-MAID. 

ALT  you  and  stay, 

O  World,  make  way. 

Make  way  for  Liberty! 

She  spurs  her  down  the  ages 

In  company  with  saints  and  sages, 

This  warric)r  maiden  of  democracy, 

This  terror  fair  of  tyranny — 

And  lialts  abreast  the  turmoil  f)f  today. 

In  marvellous  array 

'!"()  smite,  to  slay 

She  swings  her  spirit  sword,  the  while 

Her  breastplate  wrought  in  justice  flashes  death 

Before  autocracy. 

All!  she  is  passing  fair  to  see. 

Accoutred  well  in  armory  of  God. 

She  rides  her  snow-white  charger,  shod 

With  peace,  and  peace  is  on  her  face  and  in  her  smile. 

With  shield  of  faith  and  helmet  of  salvation 

She  leads  a  freedom-loving  nation, 

,\nd  truth  and  peace  wake  witii  her  white  soul's  breath. 

Lead  on,  lead  on,  fair  Liberty! 

Thou  art  triumphant  in  the  way. 

Lead  thou  our  armies  on  to  victory. 

For  was  it  not  thy  spirit  in  the  fray 

Wiho  trod  the  Persian's  neck  at  Marathon? 

Dids't  thou  not  stay 

The  scourging  Attila  at  glorious  Chalons, 

The  first  great  Marne?    At  Tours  dids't  thou 

Not  scatter  Islam's  power  before  thy  paradis.al  sword? 

'Twas  thou  repulsed  that  bloody  horde 

When  Ypsilanti  rose  to  fame  immortal. 

Once  more  the  sons  of  freedom  bleed, 

Sore  wounded  by  the  sons  of  greed. 

O,  lead  us  !  See,  we  list  to  thy  commands. 

For  death  or  life  no  heed, 

We  wait  at  either  portal. 

Finding  in  thee  our  need. 

To  victory  lead  our  heroic  bands. 

But  hark  !  she  speaks, 

"Ye  men  of  wealth  and  power  and  might,  would  ye 
Re  truly  free? 

Aye,  drag  the  despot  from  bis  throne  who  seeks 

To  thrive  on  human  woe. 

Ah,  then  the  task  is  but  begun. 

Strike,  strike  the  foe 

Within  your  hearts  ere  peace  is  won. 

Put  down  the  selfiih  passions  from  their  seats 

Enthroning  love  supreme,  that  when  beset 

By  vain  anxiety  and  fear. 

Ye  may  command  them  to  depart. 

And  still  their  noisy  clamorings  that  ye  may  hear 

In  silence  sweet,  in  care's  surcease, 

The  whisperings  divine  of  inward  peace." 

How  can  we  follow,  follow  there 
In  the  way  that  saints  have  trod? 

Fair  Maid  of  Christ,  ah  !  thou  cans't  lead  us  anywhere, 

Divinely  armed  and  shod ; 

Thou,  Libert'"^  wilt  lead  us  on  to  God. 


May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 
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POST-COMIMUNION. 

THE  feet  of  Christ  are  set  in  huniaii  places. 
How  shall  I  tell  of  ways  by  which  they  led 
Who  only  know  I  hungered  and  was  fed ; 
And  presently  I  came  to  luminous  spaces, 
Where  hands  were  lifted  toward  me,  eyes  and  faces, 
And  voices  pleaded  past  me, '"Thou  hast  said, 
'Come  to  Me,  ye  who  would  be  comforted!'" 
These  things  T  knew,  O  Christ,  in  Thy  embraces. 

These  things  I  knew  and  felt,  and  comprehended 
That  Thou  walkest  not  with  me  alone,  apart ; 

Thou  comest  with  a  retinue  attended 
Of  sorrows,  Man  of  Sorrow  as  Thou  art; 

That  I  may  feel,  till  time  and  tears  be  ended. 
The  tides  of  life  that  break  against  Thy  heart. 

S.  M.  M. 


FEMINISM,  REX'OLUTIONARY  AND  CHRISTIAN. 


R(  )GRESS,  industrial  and  economic,  is  the 
cry  of  the  modern  world.  We  have  not 
/  taken  time  to  discover  what  the  term 
means,  nor  the  principles  involved  in  its  use. 
Much  less  do  we  know  where  it  will  lead, 
or  in  what  it  will  result.  We  assume  that 
movement  must  mean  improvement,  that  pro- 
gress nuist  imply  getting  ahead  of,  rather  than 
above  present  conditions.  It  demands  that  we 
move  onward  rather  than  upward  with  the 
problems  of  life.  The  question  of  woman's 
rights  is  as  old  as  Chrsitianity,  yet  when  it  is 
clothed  in  such  vague  and  novel  terminology  as 
"woman's  emancipation"  and  "woman's  political 
claitn,"  it  attracts  not  only  the  modern  radical 
reformer,  but  also  the  general  public.  The  recent 
demonstration  which  took  place  in  Chicago  under 
the  guise  of  a  "personal  liberty  parade"  proves 
the  general  interest  of  the  woman's  question  to- 
day. This  problem  when  viewed  rationally  is  a 
vital  and  highly  interesting  one,  but,  when  looked 
at  through  the  distorted  vision  of  the  modern 
feminist  in  her  mad  desire  for  freedom,  demands 
"liberties"'  which  are  out  of  the  realm  of  right 
living. 

The  Feminist  movement,  still  in  its  present 
unformed  condition,  can  better  be  described  than 
defined.  Because  of  its  scope  and  the  many 
problems  which  have  sought  shelter  under  its 
title,  the  term  today  includes  all  the  radical  move- 
ments and  theories  which  the  modern  woman 
has  advanced  to  gain  her  industrial,  political  and 
economical  liberty.  It  divides  itself,  in  the  broad- 


est scheme  of  things,  into  Revolutionary  and 
Christian  Feminism.  The  names  indicate  the 
general  and  fundamental  dififerences  between  the 
two.  Closer  examination  discovers  that  Revolvi- 
tionary  Feminism  has  failed  to  realize  that 
"woman's  rights"  are  closely  interwoven  with 
her  o1)ligations  to  God,  and  that  on  a  moral  Chris- 
tian basis  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  gain  a  last- 
ing industrial  and  political  freedom.  The  startling 
ideas  given  out  by  the  anti-christian  feminist 
in  regard  to  marriage  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  are  being  widely  accepted  today  by  an 
uninstructed  and  restless  public.  The  dangers 
which  follow  the  spread  of  such  propagandas  are 
ai)i)alling,  not  to  this  generation  alone,  but  to  all 
posterity.  These  dangers  are  not  the  mere 
imaginings  of  the  "medisval-minded  Christian," 
for  they  are  api^arent  in  the  innovations  that 
Revolutionary  Feminism  has  I)rought  about  and 
is  bringing  about  today.  The  result  of  an  indi- 
vidualism so  extreme  as  to  take  no  account  of 
authcrity  leads  to  a  degraded  and  rapine  moral 
status.  This  is  perhaps  their  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  achievement  for  to  separate  the  idea 
of  moral  independence  from  Christian  ethics  is 
to  destroy  the  bulwark  of  the  foundation  of 
Feminism. 

Christian  Feminism  takes  as  its  basic  principle 
the  moral  liberty  of  woman,  and  from  that  pro- 
ceeds to  build  up  a  freedom  and  equality  for 
her  that  is  as  satisfying  as  it  is  lasting.  It  main- 
tains that  woman's  and  man's  positions  are  the 
same  morally  but  different  physically,  so  justice 
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to  her  can  be  secured  only  when  the  conditions 
of  her  physical  life  respect  those  of  her  moral 
life.  Moral  liberty  concerns  the  spiritual  and 
therefore  the  highest  element  in  woman.  The 
Christian  Feminist  urgently  holds  that  as  woman 
is  educated  and  is  concerned  with  industrial  life, 
it  is,  of  course,  her  right  to  have  the  ballot,  but 
she  nnist  be  directed  in  its  use  by  a  moral  inllu- 
ence.  To  her,  moral  lil)erly  is,  as  Margaret 
Metcher  has  defined  it,  "the  power  to  develop 
unhindered  one's  personality  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  make  one's  way  unchecked  to  union  with 
God,  and  to  repress  the  animal  tendencies  that 
would  keep  us  from  Him."  This  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  she  builds  the  whole  structure  of 
woman's  rights  and  duties.  She  must  find  her 
solution  of  true  Feminism  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  divine  rule  for  life.  Her  task  is  two- 
fold :  as  an  individual  she  must  strive  for  moral 
perfection,  and  as  a  member  of  .society  she  must 
help  to  develojj  humanity.  Therefore,  "her  free- 
dom consists  in  fulfilling  unimpeded  this  double 
task  with  its  rights  and  privileges  both  in  public 
and  private  life." 

The  Revolutionary  Feminist  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  subjecting  the  lower  to  the  higher  self. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  she  recognizes  a  higher 
self  in  a  spiritual  sense.  She  believes  that 
w^oman's  relations  to  God  are  distinct  from  such 
questions  as  child  labor,  the  sweating  industry 
and  the  living  wage.  A  modern  school  of  material- 
istic writers  sets  forth  ideas  of  moral  freedom 
so  loose  that  a  working  girl  of  seventeen,  wdio 
helps  to  su|)port  her  family  is  thereby  justified  in 
taking  her  own  natural  desires  and  crude  reason- 
ing as  her  sole  guide  for  the  moral  problems  of 
her  life.  Such  a  rule  of  conduct  will  destroy  all 
ideas  of  the  authority  and  duty  to  family.  It  is 
against  this  extreme  individualism  that  the  true 
feminist  must  fight  to  maintain  her  long  estab- 
lished idea  of  Christian  family  life  which  is  one 
of  the  primary  factors  in  helping  woman  to 
develop  and  raise  herself  to  a  high  moral  free- 
dom which  is  the  foundation  for  her  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Revolutionary 
Feminism  found  its  origin  at  a  period  when  the 
political  life  of  nations  was  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Feudalism  had  given  place  to  absolutism,  which 
was  in  turn  giving  way  to  Democracy.  With 
Feudalism  passed  chivalry,  a  .synonym  for  purity, 
love  of  Church,  and  reverence  for  women.  After 
the  so-called  Reformation,  people  began  to  re- 


gard hxonomics  and  F.thics  as  two  distinctly 
sejiarate  subjects.  They  did  not  see  that  tiic  non- 
existence of  an  objective  standard  of  value,  the 
absolute  ownership  of  property  and  the  right  of 
free  contracts  between  employer  and  cm- 
ployed,  all  had  their  foundations  in  the  divine 
Law  of  (iod,  which  was  given  to  the  world 
through  the  Church  they  had  renounced.  Chris- 
tian principles  were  thrown  aside  .so  there  was 
nothhig  to  hold  civilization  together.  Woman 
became  restless  and  began  her  fight  for  liberty, 
tliiid<ing  little  of  ideals  in  her  intense  desire  to 
be  free. 

The  low  plane,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  to 
which  woman  fell  in  the  eighteenth  and  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  records  the  bad  efifects 
of  the  "new  thought  theories"  on  woman,  and 
contrast  her  condition  with  that  of  pre-reforma- 
tion  times  wdien  the  Catholic  Church  had  raised 
up  such  perfect  women  as  St.  Theresa  and  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal. 

Christianity  discovered  the  individual  and  in 
doing  so  discovered  woman.  The  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  her  is  that  of  Christ  who 
raised  her  to  that  supremest  plane  of  humanity 
when  He  expressed  His  idea  of  perfect  woman- 
ItoocI  in  ]  lis  lllessed  Mother. 

The  anti-Christian  feminist  has  urged  fre- 
quently that  the  Church  is  antagonistic  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman.  This  idea  is  probably 
gleaned  from  reading  partial  extracts  from  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  judging  them 
without  sufificient  knowledge  of  existing  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  ]:)ublication.  It  is  easy  to 
authenticate  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Church 
when  we  realize  that  women  are  canonized  as 
saints.  Some  are  Doctors  of  Mystical  Theology, 
and  one  in  particular,  St.  Hilda,  took  charge  of  a 
large  community  of  men.  Today  Agnes  Repplier 
and  Caroline  Gleason  are  among  the  conspicuous 
thinkers  of  the  world  and  arc  distinguished  not 
less  for  their  intellectual  ability  than  for  their 
virtue  and  loyalty  to  the  Church.  If  the  Revolu- 
tionary Feminist  will  recall,  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  that  woman  was  deprived  of 
all  means  of  education  which  until  quite  recently 
were  not  restored  to  her.  Christian  Feminism 
through  the  church  has  always  insisted  that  man 
as  an  owner  of  property  is  responsible  to  God 
and  morally  bound  to  help  the  poor,  and  it  de- 
mands that  the  wage  of  the  employed  by  suffi- 
cient to  support  right  and  reasonable  living.  Are 
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these  not  the  problems  before  the  feminist  today? 

As  a  theoretical  means  to  gain  her  emancipa- 
tion, the  modern  feminist  offers  a  perverted  con- 
ception of  the  right  of  the  individual.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson  spoke  for  her  party  when  she 
said,  "In  our  present  stage  of  social  evolution  it 
is  increasingly  diflficult  and  painful  for  women 
to  endure  their  condition  of  economic  depend- 
ence, and  therefore  they  are  leaving  it.  Democ- 
racy means,  requires,  is,  individual  liberty."  In 
practice  such  extreme  individualism  leads  to  the 
denial  of  the  Ethical  principle  that  Feminism 
must  find  its  ultimate  justification  in  God. 

The  reformer  of  today  often  asks  why  organ- 
ized Feminism  developed  outside  the  Church  if 
it  is  of  christian  growth.  This  is  readily  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  Catholic  women,  even  the 
most  wretched  and  ignorant,  know  that  this  life 
is  not  the  end  for  w'hich  they  are  living.  They 
do  not  experience  that  hopeless  soul-suf¥ering 
which  cries  for  relief.  They  look  upon  their 
lives  as  periods  of  service  to  God  who  will  re- 
ward their  labors  with  divine  generosity.  This 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  their  existence,  which  the 
Revolutionary  Feminist  lacks  and  which  she  sup- 
plies by  some  absorbing  form  of  social  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  practical 
side  of  Feminism  we  find  that  Catholic  women, 
both  in  the  world  and  in  the  convents,  have  al- 
ways furnished  examples  of  social  workers. 
They  may  not  have  called  themselves  by  that 
name, — Charity  prefers  the  disguise  of  humility 
to  notoriety. 

It  was  only  when  it  became  a  necessity  to  ofif- 
set  the  demoralizing  influences  of  Revolutionary 
Feminism  that  Christian  w-omanhood  organized 
itself  for  work.  The  condition  of  Belgium  be- 
fore the  great  war  furnishes  an  example.  The 
government,  following  the  code  of  Napoleon, 
gave  woman  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the 
American  woman.  However,  there  was  a  highly 
developed  training  for  her  in  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science  and  even  technical  employments, 
yet  Revolutionary  Feminism  was  not  a  factor  in 
this  development.  The  Belgian  woman  under- 
stands what  liberty  means  for  she  uses  her  spir- 
itual faculties  to  guide  her  industrial  advance- 
ment. In  his  war  novel,  "Mr.  Brittling  Sees  It 
Through,"  H.  G.  Wells  makes  a  point  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Belgian  woman  over  her  Eng- 
lish sister  who  leads  the  way  in  Feminism. 

Within  the  last  ten  years.  Revolutionary  Fem- 


inism has  made  great  progress  as  evidenced  by 
the  spread  of  its  immoral  teachings.  The  innate 
refined  delicacy  of  Christianity  as  expressed  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  words,  "Let  these  things  not  so 
much  as  be  named  among  you,"  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  brazen  campaign  of  the  birth  control 
propaganda  which  circulates  its  vulgar  literature 
openly  among  even  young  children  and  displays 
its  crude  obscenity  on  the  moving  picture  screen 
and  the  stage.  Public  opinion  has  become  so 
hardened  as  to  tolerate  such  principles  as  the  so- 
called  "emancipation  of  woman  from  the  servi- 
tude of  the  marriage  bond,"  called  servitude  be- 
cause it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  feminist, 
a  kind  of  slavery  for  a  woman  to  be  dependent 
for  a  livlihood  upon  a  man.  These  propagandists 
either  forget  or  do  not  understand  that  the  matri- 
monial state  has  its  separate  functions  for  the 
husband  and  wife,  both  of  which  are  equally 
important  and  noble.  The  mere  material  re- 
sources furnished  by  the  man  aflford  a  house, 
but  the  woman's  mission  is  to  make  the  house  a 
home,  surely  the  greater  task.  Moreover,  these 
propagandists  would  deem  it  a  degeneration  of 
motherhood  to  build  about  it  the  sanctuary  of 
the  home,  safeguarded  from  desertion  by  legal, 
social,  and,  above  all,  religious  barriers.  The 
popularity  today  of  Ibsen's  "Doll's  House"  illus- 
trates how  easily  human  nature  can  be  blinded  to 
the  truth.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  al- 
though written  in  1879,  it  was  not  recognized 
until  about  1900 — it  took  twenty  years  for  people 
to  adjust  and  lower  themselves  to  such  a  con- 
temptible ideal  of  woman. 

Christian  Feminism  is  as  progressive  as  Chris- 
tianity. Both  rest  on  truth,  which  is  unchange- 
able and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  progress  in 
the  sense  of  revising  or  modifying  its  doctrines. 
The  advance  of  truth  is  not  internal  but  external 
and  means  its  wider  dissemination  and  accept- 
ance. In  the  same  manner  Christian  Feminism 
is  progressive  not  in  doctrines  but  in  numbers ;  as 
it  was  when  Christ  lived,  so  it  is  today.  Its  ad- 
herents realize  that  "Progress  is  not  so  much  an 
onward  but  an  upward  movement."  They  are 
striving  to  show  that  the  modern  woman  is  mak- 
ing a  great  mistake  by  placing  a  materialistic  and 
sophisticated  education  before  religion.  The 
Revolutionarv  Feminist  takes  no  account  of  the 
soul-training.  Three  fourths  of  women  today 
know  nothing  of  ethics,  and  yet  this  is  the  one 
subject  in  which  woman  has  a  final  voice.  The 
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(luestions  of  life  and  death  are  absolutely  an- 
swered by  her.  The  living  wage  and  the  servant 
problems  in  their  ultimate  analysis  are  ethical, 
l-'or  the  most  part  the  training  of  children  is 
woman's  duty  and  so  upon  her  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  morals  of  the  world.  If  she  divorces 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  from  the  moral, 
what  kind  of  training  will  result?  The  youth  of 
the  country  will  grow  up  with  no  definitions  of 
right  nor  wrong  and  they  will  have  no  standard 
by  which  to  judge  and  correct  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  of  God  and  His  right  is  left 
out  of  the  drama  of  life,  woman,  and  with  her 
civilization,  sinks  to  a  low  level.  When  the  anti- 
Christian  feminist  grasps  the  idea  that  her  first 
duties  are  to  God  and  the  family  slie  will  have 
made  a  definite  gain  in  her  industrial  liberty.  The 
proposed  difficulty  of  the  revolutionary  worker 
that  today  women  are  industrial  workers,  inde- 
pendent wage  earners,  and  social  workers,  an- 
swers itself  by  the  training  of  these  same  workers. 
If  they  are  educated  morally  and  work  for  a 
(rod-loving  public,  there  will  be  little  need  to 
talk  of  "woman's  rights,"  social  welfare  and  the 
like. 

The  national  and  international  councils  of  Fem- 
inism organized  as  "undenominational  assem- 
blies" to  promote  the  good  of  humanity,  the  high- 
est good  of  the  family  and  state,  have  left  no 
place  in  their  programs  for  underlying  principles 
which  must  bring  about  and  make  this  unity  of 
thought  lasting  and  not  a  mere  formula.  No  one 
will  deny  that  every  individual  in  these  various 
councils  will  have  her  fundamental  beliefs  on  re- 
ligion or  irreligion  and  these  must  influence  her  in 
solving  economic  and  industrial  problems.  The 
more  domineering  members  will  gain  ascendency 


over  the  more  timid  and  the  councils  will  soon 
cease  to  be  "undenominational  assemblies."  It  is 
impossible  to  cooperate  on  an  undenominational 
basis  and  have  any  worth-while  results.  France 
furnishes  the  best  example  of  this  in  the  Society 
of  "La  I^'ronde"  prominent  until  1896,  when  the 
first  organized  Christian  I'eminism  appeared  with 
-Mdle.  Maugeret  as  leader.  She  organized  on  a 
religious  basis  with  moral  liberty  as  the  central 
idea  resulting  in  the  counteraction  of  the  insane 
and  over-worked  ideas  given  out  in  La  Fronde. 
Since  1900  Revoluti(jnary  Feminism  has  been 
steadily  losing  its  hold  in  France,  due  to  the  per- 
sistent and  faithful  work  of  Christian  women 
such  as  Aldle.  Maugeret. 

The  Christian  Feminist  realizes  that  her  imme- 
diate work  is  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  hour 
which  is  an  intellectual  one.  We  must  look  to 
her  "to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross"  and  to 
teach  the  rank  and  file  of  women  the  definition  of 
liberty.  With  the  cooperation  of  intellectually 
capable  Catholic  women  she  will  be  able  to  bring 
those  most  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment to  a  definite  understanding  of  the  basic 
principle  of  Feminism,  the  moral  liberty  of 
women. 

The  war  has  done  nuich  to  check  the  anti- 
Christian  spirit.  Today  the  world  has  little  time 
to  bother  with  the  immoral  propaganda  of  the 
Revolutionary  Feminist.  It  appeals  to  the  true, 
self-sacrificing  woman  to  serve  as  the  inspiration 
for  the  manhood  of  this  world.  It  asks  her  for 
the  ideal  and  perfect  woman  and  mother ;  the 
Revolutionists  have  nothing  to  offer.  Christianity 
points  to  the  Mother  of  God  ;  and  if  that  world 
cannot  see  in  her  a  subject  of  veneration,  it  must 
at  least  recognize  in  her  the  Immaculate  Queen 


JUNE. 

TIS  lite,  just  life,  and  June — 
On  petal  dew,  the  sun 
Climbing  to  cloudless  noon. 
Birds  on  the  vving, — and  summer  just  begun. 

'Tis  life,  just  life,  and  June  — 

To  bees  low  hum,  are  we 
Fancy's  glad  captives  soon 

Heart-deep  in  June's  sweet  witchery. 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbox,  '19. 
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••Tin:  r.K".  sistI'.r"  mox  f.mI'.xt: 

I~  K  tlif  course  of  one  of  the  Bible  History 
I    classes,  not  long  ago,  a  third  grader  was  re- 
^    producing  the  story  of  the  Five  Wise  and 
hive  Foolish  X'irgins.  and  said,  "While  they  went 
to  buv  oil.  the  ■hridcgroom'  entered  and  the  doors 
were  shut."    Xo  doubt  every  one  can  recall  in- 
stances when  he  struggled  amid  the  intricacies  of 
difficulty,  and  to  us  at  that  age  meaningless  words. 
\'et  in  the  years  that  followed  we  have  realized 
that  the  stories  of  the  Bible  History  furnish  the 
foundations  for  many  of  our  modern  movements. 
We.  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  the  heirs  to  a 
rich  and  abundant  legacy — the  thoughts  and  the 
organizations  of  early  times.    In  a  number  of 
cases,  the  first  endowment  to  this  legacy  was 
given  by  (led  Himself  in  the  lessons  which  He 
taught.    The  "Big  Sister"  movement,  am  I  my 
sister's  keeper?  although    stated  interrogatively 
lias  the  affirmative  answer  apparent.    We  readily 
recall  the  story  from  Bible  History  of  Cain  and 
Able;  the  excuse  of  the  former  that  he  was  not 
his  brother's  keeper  :  the  displeasure  of  God  ;  and 
the  i)unishment  which  attended  Cain.    Thus  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  aid  to  our 
less  fortunate  sisters. 

The  members  of  a  family  are  united  in  spirit 
and  intention  ;  the  members  strive  to  guide  and 
assist  the  brothers  and  the  sisters.  \\'here  love 
and  devotion  exist  each  feels  that  he  is  hi^ 
brother's  keeper,  or  that  she  is  her  sister's  keeper. 
Branching  outward  from  the  family,  we  have  the 
same  spirit  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the 
"big  sister"  of  her  pupils,  instructing,  leading 
them  through  doubts  and  errors  to  a  true  under- 
standing, so  that  after  hours  of  difficulty,  the 
child  can  ])ronounce  perfectly,  "anticipation" 
rather  than  "antickipation." 

Woman's  work  and  the  world's  work  have  ever 
been  inseparal)le.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  worbl 
crisis,  more  has  been  added  to  the  jiroverb.  It 
now  reads:  "Woman's  work  and  the  world's 
work  are  never  done.''  We  are  all  war  workers, 
and  civic  workers.  Under  the  latter  head,  we 
may  name.  "Woman's  Welfare."  "Community 
Welfare,"  and  the  "Big  Sister  ^Movement." 

"And  we,  whose  burden  is  to  watch  and  wait, — 
High-hearted  ever,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer,— 
W'e  ask  what  offering  we  may  consecrate. 
What  hnnible  service  share. 


AM  I   MV  "SISTER'S  KEEPER?" 

To  steel  our  souls  against  tiie  lust  of  ease : 
To  bear  in  silence  thougii  our  hearts  may  bleed  : 

To  spend  ourselves  and  never  count  the  cost. 
i"or  others'  greater  need." 

The  "I'>ig  Sister''  movetnent  was  organized  by 
working  women  for  working  women.  Its  policy 
was  advised  by  a  group  of  business  women,  who 
in  winning  success  for  themselves,  have  map])ed 
out  crooks  and  tui"ns  in  the  road  that  younger  feet 
uw>[  travel.  The  question  arises,  "Why  do  big 
sisters  enjov  helping  little  ones?"  or  "Why  do 
busv  successful  women  give  freely  and  willingly 
of  their  titne  and  strength  to  make  the  movement 
a  success?"  The  answer  is — the  mother  instinct 
and  human  sympathy.  The  "l>ig'  Sister"  move- 
ment is  neither  philanthropic  nor  is  it  reform.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  its  exponents,  "it  is  living." 
Often  it  is  the  case  with  reforms  that  the  reform- 
ers make  worse  that  thing  which  they  wish  to 
change.  In  many  instances,  the  lack  of  interest 
I  r  syni])athy  may  be  the  reason. 

Let  us  note  some  phases  of  the  "Big  Sister" 
movetiTent ;   how  sotne   have   considered  them- 
selves their  sister's  keeper.    The  first  example 
which  I  would  state  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Wom- 
an's Association  in  Indianapolis.    This  was  or- 
ganized about  three  years  ago  on  a  small  scale. 
Larger  accommodations  have  been  adopted  twice 
and  at  present  they  are  considering  another  move, 
this  time  to  establish  a  dwelling  equal  to  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.    The  purpose  is  to  give   a  home  to 
working  girls  whose  salary  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  a    large    expenditure.     Recreation  and 
amusements  are  jjrovided.    A  music  instructor 
and  a  teacher  proficient  in  French  have  classes 
there  twice  a  week.    Upon  one  occasion  the  "Big 
.Sister''  part  was  displayed  in  an  amusing  way 
when  romance  had  a  share.    A  young  lady  whose 
talents  were  divided  eqtiallv  between  the  arts  of 
domestic  science    and    music    found  her  funds 
diminishing  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  no 
longer  pursue  the  study  of  music.    She  applied  as 
cook  at  the  Catholic  Woman's  Association  and 
was  accepted.    She  confided  her  little  adventure 
to  a  few  of  her  friends  but  to  the  young  man  who 
was  very  attentive,  she  said  that  she  was  teaching 
music  at   the  Home.    One   Sunday   at  eleven 
o'clock  an   invitation  came  for  dinner  at  the 
Commercial  Club.    Her  attentioti  was  needed  in 
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the  kitchen,  but  the  little  escapade!  Why  the 
climax  was  reached  and  the  ending  would  be 
tragic,  she  thought.  Not  so.  Her  friends  came 
to  her  rescue,  volunteering  to  prepare  dinner  and 
to  let  her  accept  the  invitation.  That  was  last 
h'all,  so  I  have  not  heard  whether  the  story  has 
liad  another  climax  as  serious  or  more  serious. 

An  example  comes  from  Kansas,  Alice  Mary 
Kimball,  a  kindly,  capable  young  woman  is  in  her 
ofifice— the  office  of  the  "Big  Sisters."  A  tele- 
phone rings.  "This  is  Mrs.  B."  the  voice  ex- 
plains, "I  wish  to  invite  two  little  sisters  to  din- 
ner Sunday.  We  are  planning  a  drive  for  the 
afternoon."  Then  the  secretary  turns  to  the 
morning  mail.  A  ten  dollar  bank  note  is  pinned 
to  the  first  letter.  "Use  this  as  you  think  best  to 
help  some  little  sister.  Given  in  memory  of  my 
own  little  sister  who  spent  some  lonely  months 
in  a  large  city." 

Some  lonely  months !  We  have  all  had  the 
experience  of  being  a  "new  girl."  Yet  different 
from  the  average  girl  in  that  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  cold  attitude  of  the  indifferent  world  of 
the  city.  We,  indeed,  were  surrounded  by  "big 
sisters"  from  among  our  teachers  and  "old  girls" 
who  strove  to  make  us  feel  the  ease  and  the  com- 
fort of  our  second  home,  St.  Mary's. 

From  W^alnut  Corners  go  forth  many  into  the 
large  city  of  unfenced  room.  Perhaps  you  have 
wondered  what  sort  of  dead  and  alive  people  lives 
there.  One  could  not  even  get  club  sandwiches  in 
such  a  place.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
and  that  happens  in  a  place  that  does  not  come 
under  the  list  of  small,  hopelessly  small  towns. 
Upon  one  occasion  we  were  in  a  strange  city  and 
had  only  a  limited  time.  We  ordered  club  sand- 
wiches and  waited.  Then  we  waited  longer.  At 
last  we  learned  that  they  had  to  be  ordered  from  a 
restaurant  near  by.  In  many  cases  the  girl  is 
untrained.  She  has  no  work  in  view.  All  this 
does  not  disturb  her  or  she  feels  sure  that  she 
can  earn  at  least  six  dollars  a  week  and  that  is  a 
L'topian  wage  for  a  girl  at  Walnut  Corners.  Let 
us  study  one  character  who  enters  the  city.  No 
doubt  we  have  all  seen  her  step  on  the  train.  She 
is  very  young,  not  more  than  eighteen.  She  wears 
her  shabby  best.  Her  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
brave  cotton  roses  came  from  the  millinery  shop 
at  the  "Corners."  Her  prettiness  is  all  country 
prettiness.  Clear  eyes  and  a  tanned  complexion 
suggest  fresh  air,  forest-hung  roads,  and  clover 
meadows.    An  imitation  leather  suit  case  bulges 


([uecrly  with  her  small  possessions.  She  sits  up- 
right in  the  coach  and  gazes  about  her  with  all 
eagerness  of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  new. 
Sometimes  she  dabs  her  eyes  with  the  handker- 
chief she  wept  into  a  hard  little  ball  when  .she 
told  her  mother  Good-bye.  Sometimes  she  0])ens 
tlie  tiny  wrist-bag  and  glances  nervously  within 
to  make  sure  that  she  still  has  her  ticket  and  her 
small,  desperately  precious  bit  of  money.  She  is 
a  little  afraid.  She  has  learned  from  warning 
relatives  that  the  city  is  dangerous.  But  she  is 
more  afraid  of  Walnut  Corners.  Yet  the  child 
misses  the  love,  the  simplicity  of  the  home.  She, 
indeed,  would  welcome  the  friendliness  of  a  "big 
sister."  A  letter,  such  as  the  following  from  the 
generous-hearted  wife  of  a  farmer  would  cheer 
and  encourage  her  as  she  meets  the  work-a-day 
world.  "I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  your  good 
work  to  make  the  city  friendly  to  girls.  We  have 
a  large  farm  house  two  hours'  ride  from  the  city. 
The  farm  motor  car  is  in  the  city  every  Saturday 
afternoon  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  sent  all 
through  the  summer  for  two  or  three  little  sisters 
who  would  enjoy  Sundays  in  the  country.  We 
have  plenty  of  pure  milk,  thick  cream,  fresh  eggs, 
country  butter,  garden  vegetables — and  there  is 
always  chicken  for  Sunday  dinners." 

The  spirit  then  that  helps  is  hospitality.  Hos- 
pitality has  been  the  keynote  to  the  success  of 
the  movement.  Most  of  the  factories  and  large 
offices  have  a  "big  sister"  group  among  the  em- 
ployees. A  committee  of  "Big  Sisters"  investi- 
gates rooms  and  boarding  houses  at  a  cost  within 
the  girl  worker's  income.  Other  committees  plan 
parties,  picnics,  lectures,  dinners  and  socials. 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  protested 
that  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  was  not  to  make 
him  good  but  to  make  him  happy.  The  "Big 
Sisters"  preach  not  all  but  practice  a  great  deal. 
Nobody,  not  even  a  six-dollar-a-week  shop  girl 
enjoys  being  "done  good  to."  A  comradely  lift 
over  a  hard  place  by  one  who  has  herself  known 
hard  places  may  be  accepted  light-heartedly.  But 
no  wage  earning  girls  relish  advice  from  comfort- 
able superior  folk  who  have  not  had  an  inkling 
of  those  grim  conditions  of  their  struggle.  It  is 
the  happy  spirit  which  is  disseminated  that  causes 
contentment  to  all  and  causes  the  girl  to  exclaim : 

"I  dream  of  hills  of  other  days  whose  sides  I  loved 
to  roam 

When  Spring  was  dancing  through  the  lanes  of 
those  distant  hills  of  home." 

Mary  Elizabeth  Grahs,  '16. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  YEARS. 

HAT  have  I  learned  these  years? 
Have  I  not  found  on  every  path  I  trod, 
The  shining  feet  of  God, 
Thus  far  alone, — 
Witnessing  all  my  own, 
Have  found  no  need  of  love? 
Nay, — 

This  have  1  learned,— all  is  from  God  above. 

What  have  I  felt  these  years? 
Have  I  not  touched  outstretched  protecting  hands, 
Guiding  past  drifting  sands? 
When  sorrow  bowed  my  head 
Prayers  were  the  words  they  said. 
Of  all  the  friends  most  true; 
Ah,— 

What  gratitude  to  these  is  due. 

What  shall  I  do  from  now? 
As  youth's  sweet  dream  draws  near  it's  end, 
I  find  new  life  to  tend — 
Which  I  most  gladly  take. 
And  oft'er  for  their  sake. 
These  are  my  thoughts  today. 
Ah,— 

May  I  live  for  them  every  way. 

LUCILE  SCANLON,  '18. 


ST.  MARY'S  SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT. 


Commencement  Day  with  its  usual  exercises 
was  set  for  Tuesday,  June  11.  Fortunately  the 
privilege  of  sending  formal  invitations  had  been 
denied  all  except  the  collegiate  and  acadeinic 
graduates,  for  in  anticipation  of  a  rumored  change 
regarding  railroad  transportation,  the  appointed 
exercises  were  held  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  9,  when  the  following  program  was  car- 
ried out : 

Coronation  March  -       -       -       -  Meyerbeer 

First  Piano—  Misses  C.  Cetz,  C.  Davis 
Second  Piano — Misses  G.  Soldani,  E.  Broussard 
Violins— Misses  R.  Hilleke,  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  G.  Brous- 
sard, H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Lesz- 
czYNski,  D.  Himebaugh 
Prof.  R.  Seidel 


Chorus— My  Own  United  States 
Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionate  Op  92 

First  Piano— Miss  C.  Davis 
Second  Piano— Miss  C.  Betz 

Chorus — Gypsy  Serenade      .      -  - 
Vocal  Class 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 

Class  Poem— The  Warrior  Maiden 

May  Agnes  Hilleke 


Edieards 


Schumann 


Ambrose 


Vocal  Solo — I'^arewell,  Ye  Hills,  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 

Tschaikowsky 

Miss  S.  JOBST 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Valse  Op.  IS-------  Arensky 

First  Piano — Miss  G.  Soldani 
Second  Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Class  Esfay — Feminism,  Revolutionary  and  Christian 
Ruth  Frances  Beatty 

Vocal  Quartet — An  Irish  Folk  Song      -       -  Foote 
Misses  F.  Guthrie,  H.  Kust,  G.  Soldani,  S.  Jobst 
Piano — Miss  H.  Burke 
Violin  Obligate — Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco 

Conferring  of  Honors 

BY 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Alerding,  D.  D. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Degrees  in  Collegiate 
Courses. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas  in  Conservatory 
OF  Music. 

Diplomas  in  Academic  Department. 

Certificates  in  Home  Economics  and  Normal 
Courses. 

Valedictory — St.  Mary's  in  Peace  and  War 
Loretto  Broussard 


Chorus — Suiumer  ----- 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 


Chaminade 


Address      -      --      --      --  -- 

The  Very  Reverend  P.  E.  Blessing,  V.  G. 
Chorus— Star  Spangled  Banner 

Hungarian  March  ------  Schubert 

First  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  E.  Meloy 
Second  Piano — Misses  H.  Burke,  P.  Barrett 
Violins — Misses  R.  Hilleke,  M.  del  Blanco,  G.  Broussard, 
H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Leszczynsk:, 
D.  Himebaugh 
Professor  R.  Seidel 

In  keeping  with  the  times  the  national  colors 
formed  the  scheme  for  decoration.  Suspended 
above  the  stage  was  an  immense  shield  sur- 
rounded with  electric  lights  and  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  while  the  bold  eagle  alone  kept  guard 
over  the  audience.  Our  own  beloved  flag  was 
everywhere  in  evidence,  but  in  one  spot,  particu- 
larly, around  our  Lady's  statue,  it  hung  together 
with  the  tri-colors  of  France  and  the  Union  Jack. 

The  address  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Blessing  is 
given,  in  part,  below : 

"Very  Rev.  Father,  Dear  Sisters,  Members  of 
THE  Senior  Class,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
'T  am  grateful  to  the  College  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  class  of  1918.    I  have  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  exercises  and  espec- 
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ially  U)  that  essay  which  typifies  the  broadness  of 
s[)eech  and  profundity  of  education  inculcated  by 
a  College  which  need  not  hesitate  to  rank  itself 
with  the  best  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  my 
lirivilegc  to  congratulate  you  on  the  C( )m])leti()n 
lit  the  courses  which  }-ou  have  chosen  an  1  ma)- 
this  learning  be  lint  the  promise  of  many  greater 
successes. 

"VVe  stand  today  at  a  peculiar  point;  a  jjoinl 
toward  which  the  world  has  tended  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  only  to  arrive  at  it  suddenly.  To  us 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  this  moment 
of  critcial  failure  or  success,  our  duty  is  clearly 
])ointed  out.  We  may  look  to  Catholic  teaching, 
and  show  the  principle  of  Catholic  Doctrine  but 
we  need  leaders.  This  leadership  must  be  equally 
distributed  among  Catholic  men  and  Catholic 
women  of  America.  Now-a-days  each  one  starts 
with  a  different  point  of  view  and  consecjuently 
cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  hence  the 
theories  which  seem  outrageous  when  taken  out 
of  their  environment  unless  we  understand  from 
whence  they  sprang. 

''Before  the  war  men's  minds  were  filled  with 
discontent  and  foreboding  for  the  future.  At  the 
present  the  moment  has  come — the  opportunity 
for  truth.  Tt  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Cath- 
olics have  an  opportunity  to  lead  men  in  facing 
reality.  Sons  and  brothers  are  facing  naked 
Death  and  when  man  faces  death  he  reaches  out 
after  that  which  is  true. 

"The  theory  of  the  dreamer  becomes  the  rule 
of  the  man  of  today.  Try  to  keep  the  social, 
ethical  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  men's  souls  can  be  saved. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  among 
that  class  known  as  the  Laboring  Class,  I  have 
seen  a  mother  go  out  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning 
to  earn  bread  for  the  children  she  has  borne,  I 
know  a  father  with  insufficient  means  to  support 
his  orphans.  I  have  seen  the  dull  grey  hue  that 
spread  over  his  whole  existence  in  spite  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
never  been  a  defender  of  what  is  painted  as  an 
absolute  opponent  of  change  of  any  kind.  From 
the  very  moment  that  our  Savior  raised  His  voice 
as  an  advocate  of  change  she  has  labored  to 
change  things  that  should  not  be,  and  for  social 
uplift,  the  Church  is  going  to  work  again  unham- 
pered. 

"I  would  ask  every  student  to  dedicate  herself 
to  some  kind  of  service.   The  day  is  passed  when 


w  e  li\'e  for  vanity ;  the  day  is  ])ast  when  our 
women  imitate  the  Roman  maids  and  matrons. 
The  cry  of  today  is  for  service — service  from  men 
with  red  blood  in  their  veins  and  from  women 
with  womanly  hearts.  Service  is  woman's  test  in 
the  world  today.  VVe  are  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  1  trust  that  in  this  dedication  of  the  teaching 
which  you  have  received  from  this  holy  and  ex- 
alted institution,  young  ladies,  you  will  hold  ever 
before  you  the  obligation  of  posing  in  every 
manner  in  keeping  with  Catholic  education. 
Meet  the  theory  of  the  worldling  with  the  counter 
theory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  With  cultured 
mind  and  heart  full  of  s}-mpathy  look  upon  your 
sisters  who  have  been  less  favored,  not  with  pity 
to  patronize,  not  with  pride  of  powers,  not  posing 
so  as  to  make  them  wince  with  consciousness,  but 
with  that  sympathy  and  helpfulness  born  of 
woman's  sympathy.  Help  her  over  the  rough  and 
stormy  path  of  life.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  today  there  is  greater  strength  consecjuent 
from  the  broader,  larger  field  of  activity.  We 
must  give  ourselves  to  the  cause,  all  we  are  and 
all  we  possess,  because  the  cause  is  that  of  Christ 
the  Savior." 


.\LU.M.\'AE  RECEPTION. 
Saturday,  June  8,  1918. 

Eagerly  St.  Mary's  .\lumnae  gathered  on  the 
"Old  Home  Grounds"  and  Saturday  evening 
found  a  larger  number  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
where  after  an  exchange  of  greeting  the  follow- 
ing program  was  enjoyed  : 

March  -  .  -  .  Sr.  Mary's  Orchestra 
Chorus — My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee. 

Welcome  to  .Alumnae,  The  Rev.  Jos.  (iAi.LAOHER,  C.  S.  C. 
Presentation  of  Service  Flag  ----- 

Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey-Sautek 
Response      -      Mrs.  Lucretia  St.  Claire-Bohanno.n 

.\lumnae    Song — .\ir :    "Tenting    on    the    Old  Camp 
Ground." 

Presentation  of  U.  S.  Flag 

To  Mother  M.  Perpetua, 
.Superior  General  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross. 

Mrs.  .\ngela  Donnelly-Keu.y 

Address  to  Alumnae     -     Rev.  Eugene  Burke,  C.  S.  C. 

Chorus — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

In  a  few  timely,  earnest  words  the  Rev.  Joseph 
(iallagher.  Assistant  Chaplain,  gave  welcome  to 
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the  Alumnae.  Referring  Id  such  a  greeting 
I'ather  Ciallagher  said : 

"This  may  seem  an  empty  conventionality,  but 
it  is  not.  There  is  nothing  empty  in  St.  Mary's 
welcome ;  it  makes  the  heart  vibrate  as  it  never 
does  except  on  occasions  such  as  this."  And 
further,  he  said,  in  substance,  "the  spirit  of  St. 
Mary's  lives  in  her  children.  The  Alumnae,  the 
St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  and 
other  unions  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  are 
doing  splendid  work.  Work  throughout  which 
love  and  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  are  the  constant 
incentive.  St.  Mary's  with  conscious  pride  fol- 
lows their  successes  stimulating  and  encouraging 
by  her  appreciation  and  blessing.  And  she  ex- 
tends not  at  Alumnae  Time  alone,  but  at  all  times, 
the  hearty  welcome  which  I,  in  her  name  reiterate 
tonight.'' 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  Burke,  we 
give  in  full : 

"T  remember  listening  a  few  years  ago  to  a 
description  of  the  service  flags  that  hang  in  the 
homes  of  British  and  French  soldiers.  It  was 
interesting  because  it  pictured  something  new. 
P>ut  today,  one  of  the  commonest  sights  that  meet 
our  eyes  in  an  hour's  walk  in  any  city  is  the  serv- 
ice flag  of  the  American  soldier.  It  hangs  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich.  That  simple  little  sc[uare  with  one  or  more 
stars  decorating  its  white  center,  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  American  family  and  the  great 
world-conflict.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Labor 
and  Capital  that  their  unified  energies  are  devoted 
in  unstinted  measure  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. It  means  to  the  passer-by  that  the  members 
of  that  family  in  the  window  of  whose  home  it 
hangs,  have  made  the  successful  issue  of  this 
war  the  dearest  interest  of  their  hearts.  It  means 
that  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  and  bodies, 
their  labors  by  day  and  night,  their  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  treasure,  are  devoted  to  the  victorious 
conclusion  of  that  enterprise  into  which  America, 
with  a  just  sense  of  indignation,  has  cast  the  full 
strength  of  her  national  power.  Every  window 
in  which  this  pennon  hangs,  opens  into  a  lane 
whose  terminus  is  the  battlefields  of  Flanders 
and  France ;  and  somewhere  along  that  lane, 
more  or  less  near  to  the  crimson  scenes  of  battle, 
are  our  fathers  and  sons,  our  brothers  and  sweet- 
hearts and  friends,  marching  as  a  single  man, 
their  hearts  united  by  a  single  purpose ;  to  make 


lasting  the  decisiim  that  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  which  have  brought  peace  and 
prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  to  a  great  and 
free  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  while 
men  love  justice  and  honor,  and  while  the  arms 
of  grateful  citizens  have  strength  to  wield  the 
sword. 

"A  people  that  has  loved  peace,  and  has  been 
prosperous  and  happy  under  its  benign  influence, 
can  well  appreciate  how  horrible  a  thing  is  war. 
And  we  are  such  a  people.  We  have  rejoiced  in 
the  hum  of  industries  that  have  given  labor  and 
a  good  wage  to  our  working  millions ;  our  fruit- 
ful fields  golden  in  the  harvest  sunlight,  have 
filled  the  granaries  of  the  world;  the  cattle  from 
our  western  and  southern  plains  have  supplied 
food  for  a  score  of  nations  besides  our  own. 
During  the  last  half-century,  we  have  bent  our 
energies  to  the  developing  of  art  and  music  and 
literature ;  to  the  perfecting  of  our  educational 
system;  to  the  beautifying  of  our  cities,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  roads, — in  a  word,  to  the 
development  of  those  numberless  resources  that 
make  America  a  home  of  peaceful  plenty,  and  a 
land  pleasant  to  live  in.  And  now  we  must  pause 
in  this  work  of  love  to  beat  our  ploughshares  into 
swords  and  our  sickles  into  spears.  We  must 
exchange  the  pleasant  labors  of  peace  for  the 
harrowing  business  of  war. 

"Yet  there  are  worse  things  in  this  world  than 
war.  That  degrading  philosophy  that  puts  selfish 
ambition  and  the  lust  for  world-domination  above 
the  duties  of  justice  and  honor;  that  would  build 
itself  a  throne  upon  broken  pledges  and  violated 
oaths ;  that  would  treat  the  sacred  covenants  of 
nations  as  mere  scraps  of  paper,  that  philosophy 
triumphant  in  the  world  would  be  a  more  terrible 
thing  than  war.  That  system  of  government  that 
puts  its  faith  in  brute  force  and  terrorism ;  which 
recognizes  no  rights  of  individuals  or  nations 
weaker  than  itself,  which  in  its  mad  desire  to 
reach  its  own  ends  would  make  a  god  of  the 
engines  of  destruction,  and  offer  as  victims  upon 
its  altar  innocent  and  peace-loving  people ;  that 
system  of  government  triumphant  in  the  world 
would  be  a  more  calamitous  catastrophe  than 
war.  For  it  would  plant  the  seeds  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  must  produce  continual  war 
so  long  as  a  sense  of  justice  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  surrender  their 
god-given  right  to  work  out  unmolested  their 
high  Christian  destiny. 
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"Ilencc  it  is,  my  friends,  that  the  women  of  our 
country,  the  brides  of  peace,  whose  thought  are 
the  thoughts  of  peace,  whose  deeds  are  the  deeds 
of  peace,  whose  interests  arc  centered  in  the 
things  of  peace,  stand,  as  it  were  in  battle  array. 
Like  Joan  of  Arc,  tliey  represent  those  virtues 
which  are  the  fairest  fruits  of  peace;  yet,  like 
Joan  of  Arc,  their  work  and  words  and  prayers 
are  directed  today  towards  one  end :  to  put  hope 
and  courage  and  undying  confidence  in  the  breasts 
of  fighting  men.  Hence  it  is  that  the  alumnae 
of  a  college  like  St.  Mary's,  who  have  been  nur- 
tured in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  who  have  drunk 
in  daily  in  the  class-room  the  holy  doctrines  of 
peace,  whose  teachers  living  close  to  the  taber- 
nacle, have  taken  their  inspiration  from  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  thence  it  is  that  these  very  dis- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  peace,  have  cheerfully  and 
willingly  given  their  husbands  and  sons  and 
brothers  and  sweethearts  to  the  horrible  busi- 
ness of  war,  because  they  v/ould  not  buy  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  at  the  cost  of  dishonor  and  in- 
justice; because  they  would  not  stand  by  in  idle 
indif¥erence  while  an  unscrupulous  government 
uprooted  the  very  principles  that  have  brought 
i^eace  and  prosperity  to  America. 

"This  service  flag,  then,  will  be  a  sign  of 
womanly  sacrifice  and  patriotic  love.  It  will  be 
the  sign  of  undying  devotion  to  those  principles 
of  government  that  have  brought  multitudinous 
bles.sings  to  mankind.  It  will  be  a  sign  to  your 
fair  Mother,  St.  Mary's,  that  her  children 
have  not  forgotten  the  lofty  lessons  which  she 
inculcated  in  the  days  of  the  class  room.  Hanging 
somewhere  in  the  shadow  of  the  tabernacle,  it 
will  take  on  a  new  sacredness  from  its  associa- 
tion with  that  supreme  act  of  sacrifice  which  first 
brought  peace  to  the  souls  of  men.  Holy  hearts 
will  be  lifted  in  prayer  at  the  sight  of  it,  beseech- 
ing God  to  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  warriors 
who  are  giving  the  fullest  measure  of  their  devo- 
tion that  we  and  our  children's  children  may 
enjoy  prosperity  and  peace ;  beseeching  God  to 
grant  a  speedy  victory  to  our  armies,  that  the 
roar  of  cannon  may  be  hushed  again,  that  the 
smoke  of  battle  may  be  blown  away,  and  in  the 
peaceful  dawn  of  a  new  day  mother  and  son, 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister  may  meet 
again  in  the  embraces  of  undying  love." 

*    *    *  * 

Representing  the  Officers  of  the  Alumnae,  Mrs. 


raulinc  Murfey-Sauter  presented  a  handsome 
Service  Flag  to  those  members  who  have  hus- 
band, brothers  or  .sons  in  active  service.  She 
s])oke  as  follows : 

"Riiv  h'ATiiKRs,  Mothers,  Sistf.rs  and  Mkm- 

HI'RS  OF  THK  AlUMNAE: 

"The  President  in  his  recent  Red  Cross  speech 
said  that  one  hundred  years  of  peace  could  not 
liave  united  this  nation  as  one  year  of  war  has 
done.  The  paramount  desire  in  every  American 
heart  is  to  win  the  war.  This  is  the  bond  that 
unites  us  and  is  made  stronger  every  day  by  the 
sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make. 

"The  burden  of  every  patriotic  speech  we  hear, 
from  the  four-minute  talk  to  the  most  impressive 
oration  is  the  same — Give,  give  your  time,  give 
your  money  and  most  necessary  of  all,  give  your 
own  fle.sh  and  blood.  We  know  that  the  members 
of  our  Alumnae  are  doing  all  of  these  things. 
Eighty-seven  names  upon  our  honor  roll  repre- 
sent men  who  are  defending  our  country's  ideals 
and  the  peace  we  enjoy  on  our  soil.  That  peace 
which  is  one  of  St.  Mary's  greatest  charms,  they 
are  fighting  to  retain  for  us  that  we  may  always, 
as  in  the  past  seeks  sanctuary  here  from  our 
labors  and  our  cares. 

"Dear  Mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  your  officers 
have  deemed  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
worthy  to  be  enthroned  here  at  St.  Mary's. 
They  will  always  be  remembered  in  prayer  here 
at  St.  Mary's.  They  will  always  be  remembered 
in  prayer  here  and  what  a  comfort  to  know  that 
these  prayers  will  follow  them  and  will  help  them 
when  even  a  Mother's  loving  care  cannot  reach 
them. 

"Be  assured  that  we  shall  all  be  keen  for  news 
of  these,  our  boys  and  we  know  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  they  will  return  to  us  vic- 
torious." 

*    *    *  * 

An  elegant  silk  United  States  flag,  the  gift  of 
the  Alumnae  to  Mother  Perpetua,  was  gracefully 
presented  by  Mrs.  Angela  Donnelly-Kelly. 

"It  is  my  privilege  to  ofifer  in  the  name  of  the 
xMumnae,  to  our  dear  Mother  General,  this  flag  in 
loving  recognition  of  the  part  which  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross  are  taking  in  the  service  of  our 
country  today. 
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O  Mother  of  a  doubly  consecrated  band 
Twice  blest  is  this,  the  flag  we  offer  you  today. 
In  words  of  chastened  fire  across  its  gleaming  folds 
Is  traced  the  two  fold  tribute  that  our  love  would  pay. 
The  red  of  consecrated  hearts,  the  blue  of  faith. 
The  white  of  purity  are  lit  with  Heaven's  light. 
The  flag,  beside  the  dearer  Banner  of  the  Cross 
Your  daughters  in  Christ's  love  have  raised  to  wond- 
erous  height." 

:}:        ^        ^  :i; 

The  .Alumnae  Song  awakening  fond  memories, 
was  sung  with  reverential  fervor. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  guests  were 
entertained  by  the  students  of  Expression  in  an 
out-of-doors  presentation  of  the  old  Greek  play 
"Endymion." 


BUSINESS  MEETINGS. 

Officers  Meeting — Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Bertrand  Parlor  at  St.  Mary's  on 
Saturday,  June  8. 

The  first  Business  Meeting  of  St.  Mary's 
Alumnae  Association  for  1918  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  9. 

After  the  opening  prayer  by  the  Honorary 
President,  Miss  Anna  Hunt,  President,  ad- 
dressed the  members  as  follows  : 

Dfar  Mother  Pauline  and  Members  of  the 
Alumnae  : 

What  a  flood  of  tender  memories  fills  our  hearts 
at  the  thought  of  these  days  of  happy  reunion  at 
dear  St.  Mary's,  where  the  birds,  and  trees  and 
flowers  and  every  well  loved  spot,  seem  to  greet 
us  with  a  thousand  glad  welcomes. 

And  I  am  sure  it  is  with  the  deepest  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  we  are  gathered  once  more 
around  our  Alma  Mater,  whose  "arms  and  heart" 
have  waited  our  coming  with  all  a  mother's  ten- 
der solicitude  and  love.  For  where  shall  we  go 
for  comfort  and  counsel,  in  these  days  of  greatest 
trial,  if  not  to  that  childhood  mother,  who  loved 
and  guided  us  through  our  happy,  care  free  school 
days.  In  class  room,  chapel,  and  at  play,  in 
loving  companionship  with  teachers,  Sisters, 
classmates,  and  friends,  we  learned  those  noble 
lessons  of  self  denial  and  self  sacrifice,  which  have 
sustained  us  thus  far  through  life.  They  made 
the  St.  Mary's  girls,  the  noble  Christian  women 
we  see  in  the  mother,  wife  and  sister  here  with 
us  today,  who,  "realizing  the  high  sense  of  re- 


sponsibility resting  on  the  Christian  woman, 
stand  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  for  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love  and  knowledge,  translated 
into  service  for  God  and  humanity." 

As  daughters  of  St.  Mary's  we  can  be  justly 
proud  of  a  noble  heritage  of  patriotism,  for  in  the 
"Story  of  Fifty  Years,"  we  read  that  the  Ameri- 
can Historic  Associations  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross  with  Mother  Angela,  who  was 
the  companion  and  close  friend  of  her  cousin, 
James  Gillespie  Blaine.  The  war  records  of 
1861-1865  bear  the  names  of  fourscore  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Familiar  to  us  among  those 
of  sacred  memory  are  the  names  of  Mother 
Augusta,  whose  niece,  Maud  Anderson,  Class  of 
'97,  is  now  a  Red  Cross  nurse  at  Camp  Louis, 
Tacoma,  Washington ;  Sister  M.  Compassion, 
aunt  to  Sarah  Gleeson,  a  loyal  member  of  our 
Alumnae ;  Sister  M.  Matilda,  who  as  Infirmar- 
ian  endeared  herself  to  the  heart  of  every  St. 
Mary's  girl,  as  the  kindest  and  best  of  nurses. 
And  Sister  Helen,  aunt  to  Delia  Fitzpatrick,  life 
member  of  our  Association,  and  Mae  Fitzpatrick- 
Gray,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  Sisters'  hero- 
ism and  devotion,  and  many  interesting  instances 
given  to  show  the  deference  of  soldiers,  and  the 
kindness  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  courteous  con- 
sideration of  State  officials  and  authorities  at 
Washington,  towards  the  Sisters  in  general,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  particular. 

A  beautiful  sequel  to  this  first  military  service 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  found  in  their 
devoted  service  during  the  late  Spanish  American 
war ;  of  which  the  military  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Wilson,  wrote  to  the  Mother  General  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  name  of  General 
Mount,  "I  thank  you  for  the  Christian  spirit  con- 
tained in  your  generous  ofifer  in  behalf  of  our  sick 
soldiers.  The  tender  is  timely  and  in  keeping  with 
the  splendid  record  of  your  most  noble  sisterhood." 

This  year,  Notre  Dame  adds  to  her  historic  col- 
lection, the  pen  with  which  President  Wilson 
signed  the  bill  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Washington  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  Sisters,  who  served  as  nurses  in  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  battle  field  during  the 
Civil  War. 

As  loyal  daughters  of  a  loyal  mother,  we  have 
as  an  Alumnae  contributed  to  a  fund  which  gave 
an  ambulance  to  Father  O'Donnell  of  the  132n(l 
Illinois  Infantry,  now  in  France.   And  in  the  roll 
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call  of  chusses  we  shall  licar  of  "our  girls"  iirini; 
engaged  in  every  field  of  war  activity.  In  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chimks  wc  read  that  the  class 
entertainments  alone  this  year  have  contributed 
$1,000  to  the  St.  Mary's  war  fund,  which  proves 
that  the  true  St.  Mary's  s]jirit  whicli  insi)ired  to 
nol)le  deeds  in  the  past  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
her  children  to  the  ])resent  generation. 

Let  us  then,  animated  by  the  strength  of  this 
great  spirit,  which  unites  the  past  and  the  ]ires- 
ent,  the  graduate  of  yesterday  and  today,  in  the 
closest  bond  of  afifection  under  the  standard  of 
the  Cross, — In  Hoc  Signo  X'inces, — pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  the  ideals  of  our  youth,  beneath 
the  stars  and  stri])es,  for  the  service  of  God  and 
our  Country. 

In  tlie  al)sencc  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsey,  the  minutes  of  1915 
were  read  by  Miss  r^Iartina  Smith. 

In  response  to  the  roll  call,  Mrs.  .\nna  Cunnea- 
h'itzgibbon,  class  1870,  gave  an  account  of  her 
work  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion, and  following  her  lead,  representatives  of 
later  classes  proved  the  active  patriotic  service  of 
St.  Mary's  children  in  their  various  home  cities. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mettie 
Tuohy-Lanipert,  was  read  and  approved. 

In  a  few  words  Mother  M.  Pauline  graciously 
welcomed  the  Alumnae.  Mother  emphasized  St. 
Mary's  never  failing  interest  in  her  graduates 
and  the  gratification  these  reunions  are  to  Alma 
Mater.  _ 

Apart  from  strict  business  other  points  of  con- 
cern were:  the  report  of  Miss  Katherine  Ramsey, 
delegate  to  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Colleges 
in  Baltimore,  read  by  Miss  Martina  Smith ;  a 
masterly  paper  on  "The  Big  Sister  Movement" 
as  carried  on  in  our  large  cities,  by  Miss  Mary 
(irahs,  and  a  paper,  "The  Measure  of  St.  Mary's 
— The  Times,"  written  especially  for  the  Alumnae 
by  Airs.  Anthony  French-Merrill  of  Chicago. 

Nominating  Committees  for  the  bi-ennial  elec- 
tion were  named,  after  which  the  session  was 
concluded  with  the  usual  prayer. 

.VoMiNAriNG  Committees. 

Regular  Ticket— Mr.s.  IMary  Hines-Sattler,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Cecelia  Moran-Collins,  Miss  Winifred  Cooney. 

Opposition  Ticket— Mrs.  Lucrezia  St.  Crois-Bohannon, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  Cochran-Ryan,  Mrs.  Emily 
P.  .\mberg. 

*     *     *  * 


<  )n  tile  morning  of  June  lU,  wlien  the  Second 
liusiness  Meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  Miss 
l'>ma  Sagendorph,  class  '18,  gave  a  report  of 
the  year's  war  activities  at  St.  Mary's.  An- 
nouncement was  then  made  of  tlie  receipt  of  a 
l)a])er  from  Mrs.  F.  G.  Fddy,  Class  1860,  the 
oldest  living  Alumna.  This  account  of  the  life 
work  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  seven  years  missionary  to 
Ciiina,  was  read  by  her  before  the  Woman's  Mi.s- 
sionary  Society  of  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  later  sent  to  St.  Mary's.  The  paper  was 
placed  where  it  might  be  read  at  leisure  by 
those  of  the  Alumnae  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  Mrs.  Eddy's  work. 

A  call  for  stars  to  be  added  to  the  Service  I'^lag 
was  resjjonded  to  by  six  names. 

Tickets  made  out  by  the  nomination  commit- 
tees having  been  in  circulation,  after  general  mat- 
ters had  been  disposed  of,  the  election  of  ofificers 
took  p]^cc  with  the  following  result: 

Mrs.  Paili.me  Murfey-Sautek  -  -  President 
Mrs.  Addie  Walsh-Guarin  -  First  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Lucerzia  Bohannon  -  .Second  Vice-President 
Miss  Martina  Smith  -  -  Recording  Secretary 
^fiss  Effie  Erhardt  -  -  Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Emily  P.  .\mberg        -       -      -  Treasurer 

The  ()])]:)osition  Ticket  read: 

-Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey  Sauter  -  -  President 
Mrs.  Nana  G.  Farabaugh  -  First  Vice-President 
Miss  Winifred  Cooney  -  Second  Vice-President 
]Miss  Mary  Roach  -  -  Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Grahs  -  -  Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Emily  P.  Amberg      -      .      .      .  Treasurer 

'I'       V       -t*  -i* 

In  acknowledgment  of  her  untiring  and  effi- 
cient work  the  Alumnae  presented  Miss  Anna 
Hunt  with  a  beautiful  gold  wrist  watch.  Unani- 
mously carried  was  the  motion  of  the  ever 
thoughtful  Mrs.  Mary  Cochran-Ryan,  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  Alother  Pauline,  the  retiring 
officers,  Mothers  and  Sister  of  St.  Mary's  for  the 
cordial  hospitality  and  excellent  management 
which  made  this  a  most  congenial  and  success- 
fid  meeting. 

.At  high  noon  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  made 
and  carried,  and  amid  expressions  of  enthusiasm 
at  the  pleasure  of  this  reunion,  the  members  dis- 
persed to  prepare  for  the  luncheon  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  elaborate  banquet. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ALUMXAK  LUNCHEON'. 

Gathered  here  at  clear  St.  Mary's — 

Home  of  happy  days  of  youth — 
Let  us  pledge  anew  allegiance 

With  our  watchword.s — love  and  truth. 

i'atriotism  characteristic  of  St.  .Mary's  substi- 
tuted a  luucheon  at  one  o'clock,  juue  10.  for  the 
customary  late  afternoon  .\lumnac  lianquet. 

More  informal  yet  not  less  enjoyable  the 
luncheon  proved ;  the  toasts  were  responded  to 
with  genuine  earnestness  and  deep  sincerity. 

After  her  introduction  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  O'Brien-Crowley,  Toastmaster.  spoke 
as  follows : 

■•Right  Ri-:v.  Mgr.,  Rev.  F.\tiieks,  Rev.  Mother, 
Members  of  the  Alumn.\e  .\nd  Friends: 

"Following  a  happy  custom,  students  of  by- 
gone days  and  graduates  aglow  with  the  flush  of 
credits  and  degrees  recently  won,  we  are  gathered 
here  to  pledge  anew  our  devotion  to  dear  St 
Mary's.  The  flight  of  years  does  not  dim  the 
charm  of  your  memories  nor  cloud  the  noble 
ideals  which  St.  Mary's  College,  in  its  wisdom 
and  goodness  sets  up  as  our  standard.  In  the 
l)ast  year,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  the 
virtues  of  your  teaching,  good  Sisters,  and  yotn- 
example  have  been  i)ut  to  the  test,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Mary's  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
The  call  of  our  Country,  in  humanity's  cause, 
they  have  unselfishly  answered,  proving  Alma 
-Mater's  unswering  loyaltv  to  our  beloved  U.  S.  A. 

"In  this  hour  of  our  nation's  great  trial  I  know 
that  our  Country  and  its  triumph  is  uppermost  in 
our  minds,  and  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
one  here  in  proposing  a  general  toast  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

".\nother  toast  of  lf)yalty  I  propose  Our  Holy 
b'ather,  Pope  Benedict  X\'.  and  I  ask  the  ever 
gracious  Father  French  to  respond." 

Our  Holy  Father     -     The  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. 

"Like  the  precious  beads  of  the  Rosary  is  that 
long  line  of  Pontiffs  through  which  we  join  hands 
with  the  eternal  Christ.  Each  like  the  Master 
guides  'his  people  through  the  many  vicissitudes 
which  the  centuries  bring,  and  which  form  the 
Joyous,  Sorrowful  and  Glorious  Mysteries  of  the 


I'hurch.  .\nd  when  tiieir  life's  decade  is  over, 
they  lay  aside  the  tiara,  bow  their  heads  to  chant 
in  eternity  the  doxology  of  "Cilory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  1  loly  (Ihost.' 

"It  is  meet  and  jiroper  then  on  occasions  like 
this  while  gathered  around  the  hearth  stone  of 
Alma  Mater,  to  remember  the  absent  spiritual 
blather  of  Christendom,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
Rome.  As  it  is  with  the  nations  of  earth  so  it 
is  with  the  Church:  much  of  her  future  success 
depends  upon  the  mission  of  women  for  'the  up- 
lift of  mankind  ;  for  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 
like  the  woman  in  the  family  circle,  leans  u|)on 
the  loyalty  of  her  children. 

"At  no  time  in  the  Church's  histor^•,  ])erhaps. 
has  the  loyalty  been  more  imperative  than  it  is 
at  the  present  moment.  I  say  loyalty  to  dis- 
tinguish from  fidelity  ;  for  while  we  may  all  be 
faithful,  and  our  lives  in  keeping  with  things  ex- 
ternal from  a  view  point  of  religion,  still  we  may 
not  be  loyal.  The  following  words  of  a  recent 
writer  may  serve  to  give  a  concrete  illustration. 
■Just  as  the  ideal  soldier  is  he  who  not  only  obeys 
the  express  or  implied  commands  of  his  superior 
officer  and  is  exemplary  in  his  obedience  to  the 
iniwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the  army  code,  but 
in  addition  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  militarv 
cliiefs  and  a  warm  supporter  oi  their  views,  so  ;i 
loyal  Catholic  proffers  to  her  his  allegiance  not 
only  in  morals  and  faith  but  subordinates  his 
own  judgments  to  every  detail  of  disciplinary  reg- 
ulations.' In  a  word  the  loyal  Catholic  must 
have  the  spirit  which  immortalized  the  six  hun- 
dred at  Balaclava : 

"Theirs  is  not  to  make  reply 
Theirs  is  not  to  reason  why 
Theirs  is  to  do  and  die." 

.\nd  an)one  who  is  not  animated  with  thi'-  sort 
of  spirit  may  be  faithful  in  outward  observance, 
yet  by  their  criticism,  by  their  faultfinding  and 
their  criminal  so-called  bi"oadmindedness,  can  be 
guilt}'  of  constructive  treason  against  the  besi 
interests  of  him  whom  we  hail  as  the  Holy  P'ather, 
i'enedict  XV. 

"I  feel  there  is  not  one  breast,  either  present 
or  absent,  which  noted  institution  of  learning 
has  decorated  with  her  insignia  (jf  honor,  the 
graduating  medal  which  blazons  forth  the  tri- 
uinph  of  the  Cross — 'In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces,'  but 
heartily  concurs  in  this  well  known  versicle : 
'The  Lord  preserve  him  and  give  him  life,  and 
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make  liim  blessed  upon  earth,  and  deliver  him 
not  up  to  the  will  of  his  enemies.'  " 

*  *    *  * 

"To  him  who  holds  an  honored  i:)lace  in  the 
hearts  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  Alumnae,  who,  more 
than  once,  has  graced  our  r.an(|uct,  and  whose 
absence  we  regret  today.  Our  F)ishop,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alcrding.  Will  Miss  Irene 
M  iller  respond  ?" 

Our  Bishop  -  -  -  -  Miss  Irene  Miller 
"The  honor  of  responding  to  the  toast,  Our 
r>ishop,  I  can  claim  for  one  reason  and  only  one, 
because  my  home  is  in  Fort  Wayne.  Although  I 
cannot  say  the  things  that  should  be  said,  I  am 
using  this  ada])tation  of  a  recent  poem  to  express 
our  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Alerding,  St.  Mary's  steadfast  friend. 

"  'How  shall  I  toast  our  Bishop,  how  shall  I  say 

The  things  a  loyal  daughter  may? 

I  will  take  colors,  red  and  white  for  wine 
And  bread  made  by  his  priestly  word  divine ; 

Blue  for  his  loyalty  to  God,  the  three 

Are  truth  to  country  and  to  liberty. 
Purple  his  royal  color  is,  and  gold 
His  worth  to  us,  the  two  a  hundredfold 

Increased,  with  our  own  white  and  blue 

We  pledge  to  him,  our  Bishop-friend  most  true.' " 

*  *     *  * 

"The  next  toast  I  would  propose  is  Patriotism. 

"As  a  thrice  honored  guest  we  welcome  today, 
one  of  the  many  brilliant,  cultured  and  courageous 
men  of  Mother  Church,  who  have  gone  forth  in 
this  great  crisis  to  battle  for  Country  and  for 
God.  At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  heard 
the  call  to  service  in  Flanders,  and  he  responded 
at  once.  From  the  chair  of  Theology  and  Philos- 
ophy at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  he 
went  to  the  Aisne  district  where  the  great  con- 
flict was  at  its  height.  Ilere  he  labored  as  chap- 
lain to  a  gallant  Irish  division  of  the  British 
soldiery.  The  English  Ciovernnient  honored 
him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal ;  the  French 
Republic  also,  honored  him  for  his  distinguished 
service  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
French  Military  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
while  towering  above  all  is  the  honor  of  his 
priestly  service.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present 
Lieutenant  George  Sauvage,  C.  S.  C." 

Patriotism      -      Lieutenant  George  Sauvage,  C.  S.  C. 
"I  am  proud  and  still  more  confused  to  be 


called  to  speak  on  Patriotism,  a  subject  which 
should  be  touched  upon  only  by  the  veteran  ofifi- 
cer,  and  I  am  but  a  soldier. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  world-wide 
war,  the  Premier  of  I<"rance  said  in  an  address, 
'h'rance  has  not  willed  this  war,'  and  later,  'today 
hVance  wills  war.'  h'or  fifty  years  h'rance  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  war,  many  times  have  wounds 
been  inflicted  on  her  pride,  still,  in  1914,  she  had 
no  idea  of  abandoning  her  ally.  But  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  not  a  new  spirit  but  the  true 
spirit  of  France  was  awakened — the  spirit  of 
union  between  the  French  people.  It  is  an  error 
to  say  one  loses  his  life,  rather  he  gives  his  life 
for  his  country. 

"The  women  of  France  have  been  braver  than 
the  men,  for  they  have  offered  more  than  their 
blood — that  which  is  dearest  to  them — husband 
and  sons. 

"I  would  apologize  for  having  spoken  so  long 
of  France  and  the  part  she  is  playing  in  this  terri- 
ble struggle  had  I  not  constantly  thought  of 
America — America  like  France,  did  not  want 
war,  but  she  entered  into  it  with  all  her  power, 
devotion  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  you  as  loyal 
Americans  may  well  be  proud  that  you  have 
taken  the  determination  that  freedom  shall  not 
perish.  And  you  have  taken  the  means  to  carry 
out  that  determination, — your  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing today  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  France, 
and  the  American  women  today  have  the  same 
spirit  as  the  women  of  France.  No  greater  com- 
pliment can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  an  American 
soldier  is  as  good  as  a  French  soldier,  and  I  say 
the  women  of  America  are  as  good  as  the  women 
of  France. 

"But  if  the  men  have  to  fight,  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  all  that  is  necessary  to  further  victory. 
It  is  the  woman's  heart  that  will  uphold  the  men 
who  fight — the  picture,  the  letter  have  their  ])lace 
in  the  successful  issue.  The  last  thought  of  a 
soldier  before  he  goes  'over  the  top'  is  that  of 
wife,  of  mother,  children  or  sweetheart — he  must 
know  that  he  has  a  home,  a  place  in  your  heart. 

"When  preparing  to  come  to  America,  I  prom- 
ised that  in  every  talk  I  made  I  would  speak  of 
letter-writing,  and  I  would  urge  the  writing  of 
letters — a  remembrance  from  home,  a  letter  is 
home.  If  you  could  but  realize  the  disappoint- 
ment it  is  to  a  soldier  to  know  that  others  re- 
ceived news  and  he  has  none !    I  would  suggest 
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the  (liar\-  form,  with  the  date  of  each  day.  Some 
may  call  this  sentimentality,  but  men  need  it. 
Small  details  win  battles,  and  to  engage  in  war 
is  one  thing,  but  to  feel  there  are  those  behind  to 
cheer  and  encourage  is  added  strength  to  the 
firing  line. 

"One  law  must  govern  the  fighting  world,  and 
which  must  be  strictly  observed, — the  moral  law, 
right  and  justice  to  all,  and  it  is  to  this  end  we 
are  consecrated.  We  must  give  our  thoughts, 
w'ords,  and  if  necessary  our  very  lives  that  we 
may  win  this  war." 

"All  stood  during  the  Marseillaise,  which  was 
played  when  Father  Sauvage  finished  speaking). 

:ic  ^ 

"The  praises  of  our  Alma  Mater  have  been 
sung  throughout  the  various  sessions  of  this 
meeting,  and  each  expression  has  brought  us 
pleasure.  Last  year  we  held  no  meeting  because 
of  the  pall  which  rested  on  us  all — the  grim  spec- 
tre of  world-war.  This  year,  made  stronger  in 
our  devotion  to  country  and  our  determination 
to  win  the  war  by  the  ideals  of  St.  Mary's,  we 
gather  again  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Mother,  Alma 
.Mater — and  I  call  on  Mrs.  Alice  Coady  Cartier, 
class  '96  to  respond." 

I rome-Coniing  Days  at  Alma  Mater       -       .  - 

Mrs.  Alice  Coady-Cartier 

"A  few  weeks  ago  on  Saturday  morning  when 
the  children  were  enjoying  a  late  sleep,  I  looked 
over  the  mail  deUvered  the  afternoon  previous,  but 
still  lying  untouched  on  the  table.  One  envelope 
postmarked  'Chicago'  attracted  my  attention  and 
on  opening  it  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  pro- 
posed Alumnae  gathering.  I  was  asked  to  come 
back  to  the  dear  old  home  and  also  recjuested  to 
respond  to  the  toast  'Home-coming  days  at  our 
Alma  Mater.'  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and 
thought  'What  shall  I  say?' 

"The  last  words  'Days  at  Alma  Mater'  were 
sweet  ones,  and  like  the  magical  wand  in  the 
fairy  tales,  they  cast  me  into  a  dream  of  the 
happy  care-free  days  of  school-life.  In  my 
dreams  I  saw  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  Convent 
days — the  class-rooms  and  on  the  board  the  prob- 
lems of  calculus  we  thought  so  difficult;  the  col- 
lege grounds  where  we  walked  arm  in  arm  shar- 
ing our  girlish  confidences ;  the  chapel  with  its 
atmosphere  of  peaceful  cjuiet,  where  we  prayed 


with  all  the  fervor  of  girlish  devotion.  In  the 
study  hall,  I  saw  our  gentle  Sister  Jerome,  whose 
vigilant  care  insured  an  undisturbed  hour  to  the 
real  student.  Even  in  my  dreams.  I  could  hear 
our  loved  Mother  Annunciata  with  her  lessons  of 
counsel  and  advice:  'In  the  years  to  come,  girls, 
you  will  learn  that  the  little  troubles  of  school 
days  arc  but  lessons  to  teach  you  to  meet  the 
bigger  problems  in  the  school  of  life.  You  will 
be  happy  in  those  years  doing  your  duty  to  those 
over  whom  God  shall  have  placed  you,  spreading 
love  and  contentment  around  you,  just  as  you  are 
happy  here  today,  because  all  are  truly  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done.'  Sweet 
dreams ! 

"But  just  then  a  shriek  from  the  kitchen — 'You 
made  the  toast  yesterday  morning  and  mamma 
said  I  could  help  today!'  Hurrying  to  the  rescue, 
I  faced  one  of  the  problems  of  real  life,  for  the 
morning  before  I  had  allowed  Robert  to  arrange 
the  slices  of  bread  on  the  electric  toaster,  but  had 
enjoyed  a  peaceful  breakfast  only  after  promis- 
ing James  that  he  could  help  the  next  morning  if 
he  came  down  earlier  than  his  brother. 

"So  my  dream  was  forgotten  and  I  set  to  work 
to  respond  to  the  'toast'  that  was  calling  for  my 
immediate  attention.  On  other  days,  resuming 
work  on  my  paper  'Home-coming  Days  at  Our 
Alma  Mater,'  the  noon  hour  came  so  soon  when 
eight  hungry  boys  and  girls  with  marvelously 
healthy  appetites  came  pouring  in,  and  questions 
such  as  these  gave  me  food  for  reflection  the  rest 
of  the  day:  'Mamma,  may  I  have  a  red,  white 
and  blue  dress  for  the  Red  Cross  Drive  parade  ?' 
and  'in  our  room  we  are  all  going  to  dress  like 
Red  Cross  nurses — will  you  make  me  an  apron  ?' 
and,  'we're  going  to  wear  our  scout  suits,  but  I 
have  to  have  a  new  flag' ;  'then,  mamma,  can  I 
ride  with  you  and  papa  in  the  car,  because  sister 
says  the  first  grade  can't  march,  they  are  too 
'wittle?'  All  this  is  almost  concert  questioning 
(although  we  do  try  to  teach  them  to  speak  one 
at  a  time),  but  at  a  reasonably  short  pause,  the 
girl  in  the  High  School  put  in  her  plea — 'Mother, 
I  have  been  asked  to  play  at  the  Lycettm  program  ; 
what  shall  I  wear?'  and  the  boy,  seizing  the 
golden  opportunity,  'Can  I  take  a  crowd  of  boys 
up  to  the  cottage  Friday  night?  we  planned  a 
fishing  party  for  Saturday.' 

"And  so  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year;  the  busy  mother  in 
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tlie  world  lacing  the  i)rubk'ins  which  llic  happy 
care- free  j^irl  at  school  never  dreamed  of  when 
she  thonjjjht  her  hardest  task  a  pas^e  or  two  of 
Iranshition  or  a  (htTicnU  demonstration  in 
geometr}-. 

■  "However,  I  ho])e  I  shall  not  frighten  the 
Nchool  girl  of  today  by  my  recital  of  dnties, 
for  though  my  school-girl  days  were  happy  and 
care-free,  the  present  days  in  life's  school  are 
hrinnning  o\-er  with  the  happiness  of  mother- 
love,  though  of  course,  they  are  by  no  means 
care-free,  for  the  responsibility  is  great.  The 
mother  is  indeed  the  first  teacher  of  the  little 
mind  and  one  of  my  greatest  ])leasures  is  to  tell 
my  children  of  St.  Mary's,  its  lovely  charms 
and  its  influence  on  the  later  lives  of  its  girls.  1 
know  that  they  love  it  too,  and  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter looks  forward  to  the  day  but  two  years  hence, 
when  she  may  come  to  live  and  learn  at  the  same 
school  that  taught  her  mother  so  many  lessons  of 
knowledge  and  ])iety. 

"And  so,  dear  Sisters  and  dear  Alumnae, 
friends  of  those  other  days,  no  further  words 
of  mine  are  needed,  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  be  here  today  to  see  the  old  scenes,  to  live  the 
old  drcam^^,  and  to  renew  the  old  friendships 
formed  at  the  home  of  my  girlhood  years. — and 
more  than  that,  to  sav  for  myself  and  for  all  the 
Alumnae — how  proud  we  are  of  dear  old  St. 
Marvs!" 

*        :k        *  * 

"1'oday  St.  Mary's  Alumnae  feels  a  renewed 
enthusiasm,  for  to  its  ranks  are  added  the  youth 
and  vigorous  spirit  of  the  classes  of  1916,  '17 
and  '18.  .A  welcome  to  these  classes,  these 
Alunmae  Recruits,  whose  entrance  into  the 
Alumnae  we  heartily  hail,  and  whose  abiding 
interest  and  earnest  cooperation  we  look  for.  will 
be  voiced  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897,  Miss 
\\  inifred  Cooney." 

Toast— Welcome  to  the  Classes  of  1916,  '17,  '18 

Miss  Wi."^ifred  Cooney 

"W'c  are  at  a  period  in  history  when  our  flag  is 
again  unfurled  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  yet  despite 
the  consec(uent  chaos  and  unrest,  the  world  moves 
on.  It  is  not  a  time  to  sit,  to  w'eep,  to  conjec- 
ture, our  duty  is  obvious  and  whether  the  war 
endured  or  victory  is  ours,  there  looms  before  us 
the  mammoth  work  of  reconstruction  and  we 
must  fit  ourselves  wiselv  and  well  for  the  task. 


so  there  is  a  special  significance  in  our  meeting 
this  year;  to  draw  closer  the  tie>  that  bind  us, 
tliat  we  may  share  the  anxiety  and  s(jrrows  that 
must  come  to  us  through  this  world  war  and 
l)ledge  ourselves  anew  to  give  to  our  countrv 
every  possible  hel])  towards  the  sustaining  of  our 
dear  ones  'over  there,'  and  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

"In  ])romotion  of  this  purp<jse  and  a  happ_\ 
omen  of  its  success  is  fact  that  today  wx"  admit 
to  our  ranks  the  graduates  of  1916,  1917  and  1918. 

"My  dear  young  friends,  in  welcoming  you 
into  nu\-  Ahmmae  Association  and  asking  you  to 
])ledge  your  fidelity  to  the  high  ideals  of  our 
local  Alma  Mater,  we  feel  confident  you  are  not 
to  be  as  the  idle,  care-free  woman  of  yesterday, 
but  voluntarily  join  the  army  of  useful,  unselfish 
women  of  today  and  by  your  moral  and  intel- 
lectual influence,  be  beacons  of  light  and  ho])e. 
fresh  from  your  books,  with  eyes  alight,  radiate 
enthusiasm  for  the  highest  and  the  best,  be  ready 
to  follow, — yes,  to  lead  in  enter])rises  that  call  for 
courage  and  heart. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  we  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing you  again  and  again  at  these  bi-ennial  re- 
unions and  trust,  like  us,  you  will  feel  bound  to 
this  second  home  of  strong,  though  silken  ties : 
here  our  young  minds  and  hearts  were  trained  to 
highest  and  best  in  true  education  :  here  we 
formed  friendships  as  lasting  as  the  years  and 
to  the  meeting  of  dear  ones  among  teachers  and 
classmates;  at  such  gatherings  we  owe  much  of 
depth  and  perpetuity  of  these  bonds.  This  and 
the  love  for  all  that  pertains  to  St.  Mary's,  are 
the  influences  that  lure  us  to  the  home  of  our 
school-days.  Dear  girls  of  the  classes  of  1916. 
1917  and  1918  this  heritage  is  yours.  Mine  is  tlu- 
honor  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  share  its 
privileges." 

".\s  spokesman  for  the  new  initiated  members, 
we  will  hear  Miss  Helen  Holland,  class  1917." 

'i'oast — Response  for  Classes  1916.  '17,  '18       -       -  ' 

^fiss  Helex  Holi..\mi 

"The  real  going  "over  the  to])"  today  for  the 
classes  of  1916,  '17,  and  '18.  is  not  an  entry  into 
■.\o  Man's  land,"  but  rather  into  a  world  re- 
splendent with  the  fulfilled  hope — Sisterhood  in 
the  Alumnae  of  our  beloved  St.  Mary's,  and  as 
\ou  have  given  us  such  a  kind  welcome  look  back 


.V  T.     MA  R  Y'S     a  H  I  M  E  S 


to  your  first  Alumnae  l'>an([uet,  tliese  memories 
will  tell  you  better  than  1  can.  iiow  proud  and 
happy  we  are  at  this  moment. 

"Since  graduation  some  of  us  have  had  exper- 
ience in  other  schools  of  learning  (education  ,  all 
of  us  have  had  and  will  have  experience  in  the 
school  of  life,  but  from  none  oi  these  can  we  pos- 
sibly receive  such  honor  as  membershi])  in  St. 
Mary's  Alumnae  gives  us. 

"But  if  we  have  come  into  an  inheritance  of 
honor,  we  have  also  come  into  a  heritage  of 
service.  And  service,  as  Mgr.  Blessing  told  us, 
is  woman's  test  in  the  world  today. 

"And  now  as  we  take  our  place  among  }OU, 
we  ask  ourselves — are  we  capable  of  living  up  to 
the  principles  of  service  as  beautifully  embodied, 
not  only  in  the  work  done  but  in  the  sacrifices 
made  by  you  ?  Of  ourselves  we  are  not  capable, 
but  with  the  inspiration  of  our  Alma  Mater,  the 
example  of  you  our  sister  Alumnae,  we  say  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  we  cannot  fail." 

"To  those  who  so  recently  left  the  fireside 
of  school  life  and  entered  upon  their  world  work, 
we  put  the  question — After  Graduation,  What  ? 
\y\]\  Miss  Mary  Roach  kindly  respond  ?" 

Toast — After  Graduation,  What  ?     Miss  Mary  Roach 

"By  the  irony  of  fate,  I  am  responding  to  the 
toast, "After  Graduation,  What?'  a  question  which 
is  still  a  question  to  me.  But  because  I  have  iiot 
yet  answered  it  definitely  for  myself,  I  am  going 
to  use  the  experiences  of  some  of  our  sister 
.\lumnae  for  an  answer.  A  conversation  which 
some  of  you  may  recognize  as  yours  of  last  night 
supplies  me  with  subject  matter.  A  number  of 
old  girls  were  talking  together  of  the  diflierence 
between  the  graduates  of  today  and  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  One  said,  'In  those  days  if 
we  had  monc}-  we  went  out  from  school  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  spending  it.  If  we  didn't  we 
sat  at  home  in  genteel  poverty  till  some  one  came 
and  married  us.'  Those  days,  lovely  as  they  were 
in  their  time,  are  definitely  past.  The  proverb 
used  to  say,  'Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy' ; 
today  we  say  not  merely  'be  good'  but  'be  good 
for  .something,  and  be  useful  and  you  will  be 
happy."  .\  life  of  usefulness,  that  is  the  only 
womanly  answer  to  the  question  of  my  toast  to- 
day. It  is  the  answer  that  our  Alumnae  have 
been  giving  in  every  form  of  social,  relief,  and 


war  work  during  the  past  )-ear.  it  is  the  answer 
they  are  prepared  to  give  so  long  as  the  necessity 
and  opportunity  for  doing  so  exist.  This  one 
point  I  would  emphasize,  when  we  bring  to  so- 
ciety and  to  our  country  the  inheritance  and 
principles  of  our  Faith,  we  are  oft'ering  a  service 
more  holy  than  any  that  the  mere  social  worker 
can  give,  the  exalted  service  of  the  Catholic 
woman." 


(iracefuU)  remarking  that  the  luncheon  was 
incomplete  so  long  as  two  distinguished  guests 
remained  unheard,  the  toastmaster  charming!}- 
introduced  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Peter  Blessing,  \'. 
G.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  received  his  title,  through  a 
cable  from  Rome. 

The  Mgr.  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  St.  Mary's  and  her 
Alumnae,  concluding  with  his  purpose  "if  per- 
nn'tted"  to  be  with  the  Association  at  its  next 
reunion  in  1920.  The  first  blessing  of  the  newly- 
made  Mgr.  was  "stolen  by  St.  Mary's  Alumnae" 
to  the  complete  surprise  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  way. 

In  rapid  words  of  eloquence  Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan- 
Jolly  professed  her  love  for  "every  stone  at  St. 
Mary's.  A  love  which  existed  long  before  any 
one  in  this  hall  was  born."  In  glowing  terms 
she  paid  tribute  to  the  Sister  war-nurses  of  '61- 
'65,  and  to  the  "queenly  Mother  Angela." 

MUSICAL  PROGKAM. 

St.  Mary's  Violin  Chih 
Prof.  Richard  Seidel,  Pirrctur 

America. 

Raymond  Overture       -----  Thomas 

Selections  from  Carmen  .       .       _       _  Bisel 

Two  Violin  Quartetts  -       -       -       -  Trinkliaus 

Spanish    Dances       -----  Moszkowski 

Serenade      -------  Schubert 

Cossack  Dance       -       -      ■-       -       -       -  Low 

Pomp  and  Circumstance    -----  Elgar 

Keep  the  I-Iome  I'ires  P)Urning"     -       -     Ford-N ovcllo 
The  Marseillaise. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Pianos— Misses  C.  Betz,  B.  O'Melia,  H.  Burke 
Violins— Misses  R.  Hilleke,  H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly 
Prof.  Richard  Seidel  ' 


SOLEMN  EXHIBITION 


IIONOli.-rncMiiM.— l.s 
IDEM.  - 

Isl — Miss  A.  Miillig.in. 
Isl. — Aliss  CtiLiliani. 
Isl, — Miss  K.  Giuliain. 

— Miss,  tllcii  Iloopor. 
l~l  —  Miss  tiialiam. 

Mi^s  JriMilnrI,. 


bl.— J  iss  M.  l-riilon. 
Isl. — Mifs  tllt'ii  IIoopcc. 

Isl.— Miss  iM.  Si.  C'ojnc. 
1,1. — Miss  Maria  31.  Com  c. 
1st. — Miss  Snpliia  Atdcrsuii. 


BERTRAND.  BERRIEN  CO  ,  MICH 


Geojrnpliy 

History 

Nariatii/u  ;iiirt  Ep;stola.y  Compo.'Jitjon. 

Aritlimutic. 

Reacliiii; 

Mus:c- 
.Miss  I-ji'n 
Tcinestry. 

Peniiiaiibhip. 

Miss  Ui.ili.iiu 

I  IHS  I'  C'L.\SS. 
Gramma;-. 

Geography. 

SECOND  CL.^.S.S. 
Grammar-. 
Isl. — Miss  Marid  Si.  Ci'iiie. 
Geography 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 


•    .    Mi>i  I.iiciiiJu  Gooil. 
.Miss  Flizi  (luliam. 

•Jil- — Miss  .\nt\c  Mulltg,in. 

2.1  — .Miss.L.  Good. 

'Jil  — .Miss  Cdihaiiiie  Laco/. 

iM. — Mi's  .\iiiio  .Miilli^'an. 

2(1.— IMiss  K  Grahani. 

2il. —  Miss  Laccy, 

I\Iis5  Roii.wnu* 


2d. — Miss  iMiirJnck. 
2il.—  Miss  Rousseau. 

2d. —  .Miss  ."\Iary  J.  Rouliaut 
2J.— -Miss  Marycttc  Hughes. 
2d. —  .Miss  C.  La  Casses. 


Tlio  friends  ol  tlic  Academy  <irc  rtiiiiesicd  lo  aUciid  ilic  Exhibiiioii  ar.d  Dislribulion  of  Premiains  on  Monday)  Ihe  16(1 
si  ,al  9  o'clock  in  ihe  morning 

Tlie  next  Awdemiu  year  will  toinmertee  on  ilie  Jlst  ol  .\ugusl. 

»>'.>i'L,MV  or  iiiL  ''i-'-pERs  m  THE  HoLv  Cuosv,  Hcr;!  in'l,  .'nly  9ili,  1919. 


Tlinnigh  tlie  kindnes.s  of  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Wood  of  South  Bend  this  souvenir  of  earher  days  (1849), 
was  secured  for  St.  Mary's  from  the  relatives  of  Lucinda  (jood. 
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SURRENDER. 


TAKE  my  heart,  dear  Lord,  today, 

Vnd  place  it  in  Thine  Own. 
It  is  so  lonely — far  away 

Since  Thy  love  it  has  known. 


O,  break  niy  heart,  sweet  Lord,  today. 

Even  as  a  child — a  toy, 
Come  fill  it  with  deep,  dark  dismay 

And  rob  it  of  all  joy. 


(),  make  my  heart,  kind  Lord,  today 
.\n(\  fashion  it  like  Thine, 

Teach  it  Thy  bidding  to  obey, 
It  is  Thy  heart  —  not  mine. 


Mary  McDgugal,  '18. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  AL^DRESS. 
hy 

REV.  P.  J.  CARROLL,  C.  S.  C. 


St.  Mary's  College  needs  no  preachment  on 
patriotism.  For  over  half  a  centnry  she  has  given 
splendid  illustration  of  love  of  country.  You, 
her  teachers  and  students,  will  not,  therefore, 
expect  2Lwy  length}-  urging  or  appeal  to  quicken 
in  you  the  patriotic  sense.  Most  of  you  were 
born  in  this  country ;  all  of  you  have  lived  here 
for  a  number  of  years.  And  since  it  is  the  land 
of  your  birth  or  of  your  selection,  you  must  love 
it  as  the  child  loves  the  mother  or  as  the  wife 
loves  the  husband. 

The  record  of  the  nation's  achievements  on 
war  fields  and  in  world  councils  is  not  unknown 
to  you  ;  you  have  made  that  record  the  subject  of 
your  enthusiastic  studies.  The  complection  of 
her  earth — her  rivers  that  quicken  all  the  fields 
to  green,  her  mountains  that  melt  your  thoughts 
into  dreams — are  held  dear  to  you  by  a  thousand 
ties  of  affection. 

I  shall  not,  then,  attempt  to  point  out  any 
duties  to  you  who  already  understand  your  duties 
so  fully  ;  nor  shall  I  set  so  low  an  estimate  on 
your  i)atriotic  values  as  to  seem  even  to  suggest 
a  ])ledge  of  loyalty  when  you  might  more  fittingly 
accept  a  ])ledge  from  me 

J  litherto  this  has  been  a  day  of  memories. 
Xow  it  is  become  a  day  of  resolves.  Those  who 
have  gone  before  have  made  these  memories ; 
now  it  is  our  turn  to  serve  and  by  our  service  to 
leave  secure  to  posterity  memories  that  will  be 
glorious.  Now  is  our  turn  to  plant  that  others 
may  reap,  even  as  we  have  harvested  from  the 
seeds  sown  by  those  gone  before. 

That  this  day  may  become  effectively  a  day  of 
l)urpose  and  consecration  let  us  for  the  moment 
consider  what  these  memories  come  from  other 


years,  mean  to  us.  They  take  us  back  to  those 
hard,  dark  hours  when  we  fought  English  oppres- 
sion to  make  ourselves  a  nation.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  this  was  a  quick,  decisive  struggle  in 
which  success  was  all  on  our  side  and  failure  on 
the  British  has  not  read  the  dismal  pages  of 
\  alley  Forge.  Men  did  not  spring  to  arms  and 
every  hilltop  was  not  crowned  with  a  triumph. 
Washington  had  genius  and  resolution.  But 
Washington,  great  as  he  was,  without  French 
lul])  in  men  and  money  could  hardly  have  beaten 
the  English,  and  the  chances  are  we  would  still 
be  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  To  Washington 
and  his  colonial  army,  to  French  help  in  men  and 
treasure  we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  the 
birth  of  our  country. 

These  memories,  too,  take  us  to  times  less 
remote — the  crucial  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
history  of  that  struggle  is  familiar  to  you.  One 
issue  was  at  stake  —  the  maintenance  of  the 
union  of  all  the  states.  That  issue  lost,  America 
as  we  know  it  today  would  have  been  lost.  The 
best  that  could  be  hoped  for,  if  the  Sotitli  won 
the  war,  would  be  a  loose  confederacy  of  jirac- 
tically  inde])cndent  states.  North  i\merica  would 
be  a  duplication  of  South  America  and  all  union 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  in  the  long  three  years' 
struggle  the  North  triumphed  for  the  Union,  and 
the  American  states  became  a  nation  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name. 

Today,  above  the  graves  of  all  those  who 
fought — the  men  in  ])lue  and  the  men  in  gray — 
we  bury  old  wrongs,  old  hates  and  thank  God 
out  of  our  hearts'  best  affection  that  we  are  a 
unified  country.  \\'e  are  one  people,  united  in 
hope  and  resolution,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  palm 
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to  pino.  W'c  arc  resolved  that  this  country  sliall 
continue  to  be  a  place  of  freedom  for  all  men, 
forever. 

Now,  liowever,  a  menace  is  come  into  our  life, 
a  sinister  evil  tlireatens  to  destroy  our  civiliza- 
tion. 'J'he  calm,  leisured  peace  to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed  is  over  for  the  jjresent. 
'i'herefore  is  this  day  become  a  day  of  resolu- 
tion. The  Prussian  war-lords,  self-centered  and 
arrogant,  after  forty  years  of  stealthy  prepara- 
tion elected  to  throw  up  the  kennel  gates  and  to 
unleash  their  war-dogs  u]ion  an  unsuspecting 
world.  Ikdgium  has  been  profaned  and  immo- 
lated. .Sacrilege  and  murder  and  deeds  more 
terrible  than  death  are  written  indelibly  in  the 
souls  of  men  and  will  be  kept  there  unforgetably 
as  long  as  men  have  power  to  think.  And  as  long 
as  men  have  the  power  to  love  and  to  hold  in 
high  reckoning  courage  and  resolution,  so  long 
will  they  keep  warm  in  their  hearts  the  memory 
of  the  brave  Belgians. 

South  into  France  they  poured — these  Prus- 
sians, war-mad  and  insolent.  France  met  them, — 
France  the  heroic  of  the  ages.  Not  without  sins 
this  France  now  fighting  and  bleeding  and 
dying.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the  infidel 
heart  of  a  corterie  in  the  French  government  for 
the  great  Christian  heart  of  the  French  people. 
i^Vance's  sins  are  sins  of  waywardness ;  the  sins 
of  the  Prussian  war  masters  are  sins  against  all 
the  world  and  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  In 
her  throes  France  called  to  Britain  ;  and  even  as 
she  called,  she  must  have  thought  of  America. 
She  niust  have  hoped  that  by  a  dear  mercy  of 
God  the  sea  would  soon  be  flung  into  foam  by 
transports  bringing  troops  from  America  to 
avenge  the  violated  treaty  in  regard  to  the  Bel- 
gians. Perhai)s  she  thought  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  when  she  sent  men  and  treasure  and 
helped  us  to  win  our  great  cause.  ( )r  perhaps, 
with  that  fine  delicacy  characteristic  of  the 
French,  she  was  too  magnanimous  to  remember. 
The  British  answered  ;  slowly  enough,  and  not 
in  great  numbers  at  the  beginning.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  them  for  that ;  nor  am  I — 
no  matter  what  past  quarrels  may  have  been — ■ 
disposed  to  take  from  the  British  whatever  glory 
may  come  to  them  from  this  war.  I  could  wish, 
however,  that  old  wrongs  had  been  righted  before 
this  world  crisis,  so  that   Irishmen  might  be 


fighting — as  always  they  have  fought  when  free- 
dom was  the  issue — side  by  side  with  their 
friends,  the  hVench. 

What  broken,  bleeding  Belgium  and  heroic 
I'rance  could  not  eft^ect,  Prussian  duplicity  and 
ambition  and  arrogance  did.  It  woke  up  the  easy- 
going, pleasure-loving,  self-satisfied,  money-get- 
ting, money-spending  American  people.  It  mad- 
dened them  into  the  troublesome,  ugly  task  of 
getting  ready  for  war.  Great,  strong  Americans, 
whose  words  must  have  caused  the  white,  still 
faces  of  their  dead  sires  to  quicken  with  shame, 
begged,  till  their  begging  became  almost  a  whine, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  war.  They  should  have  said :  "Keep 
us  out  of  the  war  if  no  promise  of  justice  and  of 
honor  to  which  we  have  subscribed  has  been 
broken.  If  it  has  been  broken,  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  justice  and  honor  be  restored." 

Our  citizens  were  sunk  in  mid-ocean,  our  chief 
seaport  was  placarded  with  an  insolent  warning 
that  our  people  must  surrender  their  rights  and 
keep  ofif  the  hitherto  free  seas;  we  were  ap- 
pointed a  narrow  channel  which  our  ships,  striped 
like  convicts,  must  sail,  landing  at  and  leaving  a 
designated  port  at  a  designated  time.  Spies  and 
spy  emissaries  wove  their  plots  to  bring  us  into 
difficulties  with  our  neighboring  nations;  our 
legislation,  our  policies,  the  attitude  of  our  alien 
population,  all  the  workings  of  our  government 
were  cabled  secretly  to  the  Prussian  government. 
In  brief,  we  had  to  fight  for  our  rights  or  sur- 
render them.  We  chose  to  fight.  We  are  fight- 
ing already. 

Therefore,  again,  is  this  day  become  a  day  of 
resolves.  What  we  have  decided  to  do  we  must 
do  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  can.  It  is 
idle  now  to  talk  of  war  as  being  a  terrible  ordeal. 
No  sane  man  doubts  that.  Bloodshed  and  waste 
and  plunder  and  want  are  all  left  strewn  on  the 
wake  of  battles.  Prussia  has  elected  to  attack 
us.  There  is  no  choice  left  but  to  attack  in  re- 
turn. The  peaceful  man  fights  for  his  life 
against  the  murderer  and  the  assassin ;  the  virtu- 
ous woman  fights  back  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  body  against  the  assailant  who  would  violate 
her.  We  are  fighting  for  our  fields,  for  our 
homes,  for  our  hearths,  for  our  lives.  To  be 
faint  hearted  or  to  wonder  what  Prussian  sym- 
pathizers may  think  about  us  in  this  hour  is  to 
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show  ourselves  cowards  and  cravens.  If  we  are 
not  for  America  now  we  are  against  her. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  you  need  no  preach- 
ment from  me  on  your  duties  as  Americans. 
Rather  it  is  for  you  to  teach  me.  And  in  very 
truth  you  are  teaching  me  without  your  knowing 
so.  The  sight  of  you  all,  the  remembrance  of 
the  work  you  have  done,  the  pleasing  readiness 
with  which  you  have  given  of  your  time  and  of 
vour  money  is  convincing  proof  that  free  men 
and  free  women  can  serve  just  as  effectively  out 
of  choice  as  slaves  can  by  compulsion. 

This,  I  have  said,  is  become  a  day  of  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  resolve  to  serve.  Do  and  give  all 
vou  can.    The  thought  that  this  is  your  country, 


not  the  country  of  a  war-mad  ruler,  must  stimu- 
late \()ur  service.  The  thought  that  your  good 
brothers  and  the  good  brothers  of  thousands  of 
other  girls  are  fighting  and  will  continue  to 
fight  that  your  feet  may  not  travel  the  way  of 
bondage  must  surely  warm  your  hearts.  "When 
you  Americans  come,"  said  a  brave  I-'renchman, 
"we  may  all  be  gone ;  but  in  death  we  will  hear 
the  tramp  of  your  feet  above  us;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  that  you  are  come  to  fight  on  till  the 
great  cause  is  won." 

Till  the  cause  is  won.  Soon  or  late.  After 
great  pain  and  anguish  or  without  much  travail. 
This  year,  next,  three  years  hence.  Some  time, 
somehow,  God  helping  us  out  of  His  power  and 
mercy,  the  great  cause  will  be  won. 


REQUIEM. 

UT  on  a  pea.sant's  furrowed  field  he  lies 

With  head  upon  a  fallen  comrade's  breast, 
Rlood  sodden  is  his  tattered  shroud  of  brown. 

He  clutches  yet  the  steel  which  met  the  test. 
His  boyish  locks  are  rufHed  on  the  l>row 

Marked  with  high  sacrifice,  and  in  his  eyes 
Still  shine  a  wonder  and  a  peace.    The  smile 

Upon  his  face  finds  answer  in  the  skies. 
Unto  this  soldier  and  his  comrades,  all  of  tliem, 
Sing  Requiem. 


The  smoke  arises  from  the  battlefield, 

So  rise,  leaving  their  wreck  of  mortal  life  behind 
The  souls  of  men  unto  eternity. 

The  ragged  Hag  still  floats  upon  the  wind 
And  flaps  its  tattered  ribbons  to  the  sky 

Over  the  dead,  wrapped  close  in  endless  peace. 
Tt  whispers  to  the  night  wihat  thoughts,  what  prayers 

Of  dying  men,  the  heavens  now  release! 
Angelic  guardians  of  heaven,  over  them. 
Chant  Requiem. 


Unto  an  altar  decked  in  tranquil  black, 

To  speak  the  memories  of  fallen  dead, 
A  priest  ascends  with  pleadings  unto  God 

To  intercede  for  souls  to  judgment  led. 
The  organ  peals  and  solemn  voices  chant 

The  "Miserere,"  while  in  one  accord 
Outpour  the  fervent  prayers  for  friend  or  foe. 

"Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Eord." 
Hark  to  Thy  children's  quest.  O  God,  and  unto  them 
Give  Requiem. 


Weep  not  but  pray  for  manhood's  noble  flowers 

Who  all  unselfish  of  the  cost  of  life 
Pour  out  their  blood  that  you  and  I  may  live 

Unharmed  amid  this  universal  strife. 
Let  not  your  hearts  die  with  the  dying  men, 

But  with  the  living  ask  our  God  to  bring 
Our  land  to  victory  and  sacred  peace. 

While  in  your  heart  a  silent  prayer  you  sing 
Our  valiant  heroes  have  not  died  in  vain ;  for  them 
Sing  Requiem. 
•  Ada  Costello,  '19. 
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HOME-COMING. 


Today  tlie  title  "Alma  Mater"  is  coming  to  be 
as  untrue  to  its  literal  meaning  as  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  its  implied  meaning.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  adjective  higher  signified  not  merely 
physical  altitude  but  spiritual  aspiration,  when, 
as  applied  to  the  mind,  it  meant  not  a  materialistic 
perversion  of  the  truths  of  God  but  an  humble 
approach  to  the  God  of  truth.  Likewise,  the 
school  for  higher  education  was  once  an  Alma 
Mater  in  every  loving  sense  of  the  term,  a  kindly 
mother  that  cared  for  the  development  of  her 
children  because  they  had  souls  and  not  because 
she  could  falsely  prove  that  they  did  not  have 
them.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  colder,  more 
lifeless  and  mechanical  device  for  communicating 
knowledge  than  the  advanced  college  of  today. 
If  the  graduate  student  returning  as  an  Alumna 
feels  a  thrill  of  emotion,  it  is  due  to  the  natural 
spontaneity  of  a  warm-hearted  nature  rather 
than  to  any  power  of  the  school  to  awaken  joy 
at  home-coming. 

Fortunately,  not  all  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion have  succumbed  to  this  mechanical  paralysis 
of  soul  and  feeling.  Colleges  for  women  and 
particularly  Catholic  colleges  have  retained  that 
maternal  care  for  their  graduates,  their  grown 
children  in  the  world.  The  sincere  and  grateful 
joy  which  the  Catholic  woman  feels  on  returning 
to  her  Catholic  Alma  Mater  is  only  second  to  her 
happiness  in  going  Ijack  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both  homes 
have  in  them  the  abiding  elements  of  peace  and 


happiness  as  well  as  ])ermanence,  religion.  Both 
arc  chronically  old-fashioned  in  their  adherence 
to  truth.  Both  measure  her  by  the  essential 
standards  of  womanhood  only  rather  than  by 
the  capricious  educational  test  of  the  moment. 
And  those  are  the  standards  by  which,  as  she 
knows  from  experience,  a  true  woman  can  truly 
live.  They  are  the  essence  of  higher  education, 
the  education  of  the  soul.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Catholic  woman  looks  forward  to  a 
visit  to  her  college  with  the  deep  joy  of  reunion 
with  a  loving  mother,  with  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness of  a  real  home-coming? 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  SHRINE  OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART. 

The  blessing  of  the  beautiful  new  shrine  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  college  campus  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  7,  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  pro- 
cession of  students,  postulants,  novices  and  Sis- 
ters formed  in  front  of  the  college  and  marched 
to  the  shrine  where  the  service  of  dedication 
took  place.  It  consisted  of  the  blessing,  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  recitation  of  the  Act 
of  Consecration,  followed  by  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Loreto.  The 
shrine  is  the  gift  of  the  fifty-three  houses  of  the 
Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  to  their  Superior  General, 
Mother  3.1.  Perpetua,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  final  vows. 


CONFIRMATION  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  our  own  Ijelovod  Bishop 
Alerding,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  gave  Confirmation  at  St.  Mary's.  In 
his  instruction  Bishop  Muldoon  called  attention 
to  the  seeming  lack  of  devotion  to  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  to  the  increase 
of  strength  and  courage — attributes  of  the  mili- 
tant, members  of  the  Church  of  Christ's,  as  the 
efifects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

He  urged  constant  recourse  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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and  vigilance  in  combatting  the  evil  temptations 
of  ]\[o{lern  Literatnro.  ^fotlern  Plays  and  iNlodern 
Dress.  As  the  greatest  of  safeguards  against  the 
dangers  that  beset  women  today,  he  counselled 
fidelity  to  the  practices  of  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  Holy  Mass.  frequent  Confession 
and  Communion.  Those  who  received  the  Sacra- 
ment were:  Mary  Ethel  White,  Catherine  Pa- 
tricia Martin,  Sofia  Cristina  Couttoleno,  Marga- 
rita Agnes  Blanco,  .\nna  ^Fadeline  Devine,  Mar- 
garet Alfrcda  Mellet,  Marion  Josephine  Mullen, 
lionise  Therese  Sattler,  Louise  Marie  Barley, 
Evelyn  Julia  Lauth,  Prances  Rita  Decker,  Helen 
Louise  W'illet,  Exilona  Marie  Hamilton,  Virginia 
.Mary  Dooley,  ^laria  Ema  Frausen,  ]\Iary  xA.gnes 
Lvon,  Dorothv  Maria  Rend. 


SH.\]\IS. 

Believe  who  will  the  .solemn  sham,  not  I. 

— Addison. 

Everyone  is  talking  now  of  camouflage  as  if  it 
were  something  very  novel.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  as 
old  as  man  himself.  The  great  war  in  which  we 
are  struggling  is  fast  developing  into  a  conflict  of 
camouflageurs  and  comouflages.  Camouflage  is 
just  a  new  name  for  a  very  old  practice — the  art 
of  making  something  seem  wiiat  it  is  not.  In 
])lain  English,  camouflage  means  nothing  more 
than  a  means  of  deceiving,  a  sham.  The 
art  is  nothing  more  than  that  world-old  art  of 
"make  believe"'  which  has  been  so  popular  from 
the  beginning.  Just  recently  the  old  game  has 
])een  rechristened  "camouflage,"  and  under  this 
new  name  it  is  regarded  the  latest  thing  in  human 
life,  yet  it  is  not  so  new  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  art  of  camauflage  is  really  of  diabolical 
origin,  having  been  invented  on  that  fatal  day 
when  that  champion  trickster,  the  father  of  lies, 
donned  the  sleek  form  of  the  serpent  and  de- 
ceived the  first  w(jman  even  into  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  which  was  the  beginning  of  all  her 
woes  and  ours.  Thus  the  Devil  started  the  game, 
and  it  has  been  a  sadly  popular  one  ever  since. 
History  is  replete  with  instances  of  shamming. 
Men  and  nations  alike  are  always  playing  the 
game,  getting  caught,  and  then  playing  it  again. 


There  are  many  other  notable  instances  in  the 
l'>ible.  In  the  i5ook  of  Cenesis  we  learn  how 
Jacob  deceived  that  wise  old  patriarch,  his  father, 
by  camouflage,  and  in  this  way  secured  for  him- 
self the  birthright  of  his  brother.  He  covered 
his  hands  and  neck  with  the  furs  of  animals,  so 
the  blind  old  man  mistook  him  for  his  hairy 
brother  Esau. 

Even  military  camouflage  is  nothing  new.  We 
have  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  illustration  of  it  in 
Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  where  the  soldiers  of 
old  Siward  cut  the  leafy  boughs  from  the  trees  of 
Birman  Woods  to  conceal  their  apprcjach  in  their 
attack  on  Macbeth 's  castle. 

Nor  has  the  practice  been  confined  to  the  ( iar- 
den  of  Paradise,  to  the  confiscation  of  birthrights, 
and  to  war.  The  barefooted  boy  in  every  country 
town  is  a  pastmaster  in  the  art.  \Vhat  young 
scamp  does  not  play  the  "solemn  sham"  in  some 
fashion  or  other.  For  instance  a  boy  comes  into 
school  carrying  books  and  pencil  bo.x  under  his 
arm,  takes  his  seat  and  begins  work  with  all  the 
innocence  and  gravity  of  a  sch(jlar.  At  the  psy- 
chological time  he  liberates  from  his  pencil  box 
the  young  snakes  and  bugs  and  mice  to  the  mani- 
fest annoyance  of  the  young  "schoolmarm"  and 
the  terror  of  the  little  girls. 

Whose  Grandmother  has  not  related  long 
stories  about  her  father's  "strictness"  in  her 
young  days  of  courtship.  Grandma  says  that  she 
and  Grandpa,  wdien  he  was  young,  would  sit  on 
the  honeysuckle  veranda  of  a  summer's  evening, 
and  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  cool  and 
romantic  her  father  would  appear  on  the  front 
lawn  in  his  shirt  sleeves  armed  with  a  grubbing 
hoe.  Then  he  would  industriously  begin  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  removal  of  dandelions.  Such 
camouflage  must  have  been  more  provoking  than 
artful. 

Simple  or  solemn,  artful  or  awkward  shams  are 
very  common.  Camouflage  is  an  international, 
world-wide  game,  and  the  oldest  played.  Much 
time,  study  and  work  are  spent  in  an  efl^ort  to  carry 
ofif  clever  shams,  and  if  Addison  believed  not  the 
"solemn  shams''  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
deceived  by  many  a  one  that  needed  not  any 
solemnity  to  make  it  effective.  If  not  he  cer- 
tainly missed  his  vocation  :  he  should  have  been 
a  detective,  not  a  fogging  newspaper  editor. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  DAY. 

In  (his  issue  of  the  C'li  imp's,  chictly  the 
Ahimiiae  Xuinl)er,  limited  spaee  i)revents  the 
printing-  of  the  Senior  essays.  However,  they 
win  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  suhse(|uent 
e(htions.    'J1ie  subjects  chosen  are: 

llrow  nsdii,  The  Philosopher  of  America 

-       ■       -     .  May  Acnks  IIiluike 

Wiiy  W'e  Must  l!e  G(k)(1    -       -       Hklen  Ikene  Kust 

American  History  in  Cooper  _       .       ^  . 

-    Marcaret  Honoka  Sullivan 

Indiana  h'iction  and  I*"iction  Writers 

Lucille  Marie  Scanlon 

The  Women  of  lulucalion,  Erma  Ernestine  Sagendorph 

I'eminisni,  Revolutionary  and  Cliristian 

Ruth  Frances  Beatty 

The  Present  Crisis  in  Fiction     -     Loretto  Broussard 

'I'lie  Odes  of  the  Bible       -       -       Mary  Teresa  Daly 

The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Humility 

iM-iANCES   CaKOIJNE  GiREAUH 

The  Morality  of  Human  Thought    -       -       .  - 

Marie  Ethelkeda  Kurtenbach 

Free  Verse        -      -       -    Mary  Dorothy  McDougal 


.      SOXATA  RECITALS. 

The  following  programs  were  given  on  Alay 
7  and  28,  respectively.  From  the  selections  and 
names  of  their  inaster-composers  one  may  readily 
judge  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  by  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  Conservatory 
of  Music : 

Selections  from  Carmen       -----  Bizet 
I'irst  Piano — Misses  H.  I'urke,  P.  Barrett 
Second  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  X.  L.  Holt 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seiuel 

Sonata,  I*"  minor         _       -       -       -         M cudelssohn 
Adagio;  Allegro  moderato 

Miss  E.  Meloy 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Sonata,  ( )p.  23       -       -       -       -       -  IJauftlnuinn 
Allegro ;  Rondo  Allegretto 

Miss  P.  Barrett 
Violin — Professor  R,  Seidel 

In  Our  P>iiat  Conven 
St.  M.\ry's  Glee  Cluis 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 


Sonata,  Op  1(X)   Dvorak 

Larghetto  ;  Allegro  risoluto 
Miss  H.  Burke 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Violin  (Juartette         -       ,       -       .       .  Lachncr 
Misses  R.  Hilleke,  G.  Broussard,  M.  Blanco 
H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly,  F.  Lesczynski 
M.  Keown,  D.  Himeisaugh 

Sonata,  F  major     ------  Mozarl 

Andante  cantabile;  .Allegro 

Miss  N.  L.  Holt 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Sonata,  .A  minor       -       .       -       -       .  Beethoven 

Andante  scherzo  piu  Allegretto;  .Allegro  molto 
Miss  B.  O'Melia 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Pokniaise       ------       L.  Gobbaerls 

h'irst  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  P.  Barrett 
Second  Piano — Misses  H.  Burke,  E.  Meloy 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 


^       ^       ^  s{« 

SympJionie     -  Haydn 
Mimiett — Allegro  con  spirito 

Misses  C.  Davis,  C.  Betz 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Sonata,  F  major       ------  Grieg 

.\llegretto  quasi  Andante,  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Miss  C.  Betz 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

.Sonata,  D  minor       ------  Gade 


Larghetto  Allegro  vivace,  Adagio,  Allegro 
moderato 

Miss  G.  Soldani 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Lullaby  "Jocelyn"       -----  Godard 
Miss  F.  Guthrie 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 
Violin  obligate — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Sonata,  G  major       -----  Rubinstein 
.Adagio,  Moderato  con  nioto 
Miss  C.  Davis 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Serenade      -------  Schubert 

First  Violin — Miss  H.  Betz 
Second  Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 

Sonata.  G  minor       ------  Grieg 

-Mlegretto  tranquillo,  .\llegTO  animato 
Miss  E.  Broussard 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Overture  "Raymond"         -       .       -       -  Thomas 
First  Piano — Misses  C.  Davis,  C.  Betz 
-Second  Piano — Misses  E.  Broussard,  G.  Soldaxi 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 
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EXDV.MIOX. 


.MK.MORIAl.  DAY  I'ROGRAAl. 


The  culmination  of  a  prosperous  year  in  tlic 
Department  of  Expression  came  on  the  evening 
of  June  8,  wiien  the  students  ai:)i)eare(l  in  an  out- 
of-door  presentation  of  the  Classical  Greek  Play, 
■'Endvmion.''  The  performance,  given  before 
the  Alumnae,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  stu- 
dents, scored  great  success.  The  roles  were  well- 
ajipointed  and  excellently  carried  out. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

MORTALS. 

Endyniion,  a  prince  -  -  Mary  Ag.ves  Hilleke 
Eiinienides,  hand  friend  of  the  prince  -  Helen  Pipp 
Plirynia,  with  whom  Endyniion  is  in  love 

Marie  Martin 

Kallisthene,  Eumenides'  betrothed,  Margaret  Meredith 
King  Aeolus  /  Endyniion"s  ^  -  Marguerite  Ward 
Queen  Herniia  I  Parents  \  Elizabeth  McDougal 
Priest  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus      -      Edith  Hessell 

Erithoe      -      -    Nellie  L.  Holt 

.,        ;    Doris       -       -      Esther  Carrico 
Orecian  Maidens  '    „  ,  t 

1    Calyce         -       -    Marybel  Joyce 

\  Tlialeia,  Kathekine  Schmalzried 

/  Alcides  -       Marguerite  Ward 

Grecian  Youdis    )  Dionied  -       -      -     Mary  Okie 

I  .Adiiietis  -     Elizabeth  Longley 

I  Phaeon  -       -       Edith  Hessell 

iM  mortals. 

.\rteiiiis.  goddess  of  the  chase  and  of  the  moon,  and 

special  guardian  of  the  maidens,  Loretta  McGuire 
Hermes,  tricksy  messenger  of  the  gods    -       -  - 

Helen  O'M alley 

Morpheus,  god  of  sleep  -  -  Marguerite  Ward 
Pan,  ruler  ov^r  the  forest      -       -         Cecilia  Kelly 

/------    Nellie  L.  Holt 

,      )  Esther  Carrico 

Marybel  Joyce 

'  -  -  -  Katherine  Schmalzried 
Scene:    At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus. 

Laura  St.  .\nne  Keller,  Director. 


Chorus  -  -  -  -  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee" 
Requiem  (.Memorial  Poem)    -       -    .Miss  Ada  Costello 


A  PRAYER. 

'~r\  E.AR  Sacred  Heart,  • 
(©/Enduring  once  such  poignant  grief 
.\nd  suffering  untold  agony,  •> 
A  refuge  always  in  our  need. 
Come  now  in  Thy  divinity. 
For  mercy  and  for  strength  we  plead 
And  in  Thy  Heart  we  find  relief. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


Chorus 
Reading 

Oration 

Chorus  - 
.Address 
Chorus  - 


"Holy  (k)d  W'e  Praise  Thy  Xame" 

"The  Soul  of  Jeanne  D'Arc 
.Miss  Helen  O'Malley 

"Cardinal  .Mercier" 
Mk.  Thomas  P)EAcon 

of  University  of  Notre  Dame 

"Sons  of  -America" 

-  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  S.  C. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 


MacDOWELL  RECITAL. 
ALay  24,  1918. 


1.  Polonaise  Op.  46,  No.  12 

2.  Scotch  Poem  Op.  31,  No.  1 
■1  To  a  Wild  Rose,  Op.  - 

Violins — M.  Blanco,  H.  Betz, 

4.  March  Wind  Op.  46,  No.  10 

5.  The  Eagle  Op.  32,  No.  1 

6.  From  an  Indian  Lodge 

Violin — H.  Kust 

7.  Improvisation  Op.  46,  No.  4  - 

8.  -Arabeske  Op.  39.  No.  4 

9.  Moto  Perpetuo,  Op.  46,  No.  2  - 
The  Clover 

the  Gloaming  - 
Piano — H.  Burke 

11.  Bluette  Op.  46,  No.  8    -       -  - 

12.  Impromptu  Op.  46,  No.  11 

13.  Midsummer  Lullaby  Op.  47,  No.  2 

Violins — H.  Kust,  R.  Hilleke,  G. 

14.  Novcllette  Op.  46,  No.  1  - 


10.1  Songs 


J  A.  Th 
I  B.  In 


V.  Hawkins 
N.  L.  Holt 
C.  Betz 
C.  Kelly 

-     C.  l^ETZ 

-    H. Burke 
.\.  Brazill 

P.  Barrett 
G.  Soldani 
E.  Bischoff 

^      S.  JoBST 

E.  Bkoussard 
-    C.  D.wis 

Broussard 

B.  O'M  ELI  A 


NOTES. 

Through  the  Chimks,  St.  Mary's  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  gift  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
[■"rank  O'Brien,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  two  vol- 
umes of  the  History  of  Mackinac  by  Edwin  O. 
Wood,  a  work  dedicated  to  Mgr.  O'Brien. 

St.  Mary's  reiterates  her  deep  ai)j)reciation  of 
-Athletic  Trophies  from  Mr.  S.  T.  A.  Loftus  of 
Chicago.  Robertson  Bros..  Kemble  &  Kuehn,  J. 
C.  Ellsworth,  W.  R.  Baker,  George  Wyman  Co., 
all  of  South  Bend. 

A  generous  check  came  to  St.  Mary's  from  her 
ever  loyal  and  devoted  children,  the  St.  Mary's 
Xotre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago. 
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111  lovinc;-  rcnionibrancc  of  her  scliool  clays,  Miss 
I  Ick'ii  iloUand,  class  '17,  of  South  IUmkI,  has  of- 
frrod  a  yearly  <;if(  of  four  Cups  for  attendance 
and  class  work  in  the  Athletic  I)e])artnienl  ;it 
St.  -Mary's. 

Tile  Feast  of  Cor])us  Cliristi  marks  the  date  of 
h'irst  lloly  C"oninninioii  for  little  Dorotln-  Rend. 

( )n  June  2.  Leona  Katheryn  \'oris  received  her 
I'irst  I  i olv  Communion. 

'i  he  following  clergy  were  present  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises :  Very  Rev.  Blessing,  D.  D. 
LLD.,\'ery  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  D.  D.,  C.  S.  C, 
President  of  Notre  Dame,  Rev.  Andrew  Dooley, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Rev.  C.  J.  llagerty,  C.  S.  C, 
Rev.  Joseph  ( lallaghcr,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  W  illiam 
liolger,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  F.  J.  Jansen  of  Elkhart, 
hid.,  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. 

The  Honorable  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  C  S.  Shipping  Board  complimented  St. 
.Marx's  and  the  Alumnae  by  a  brief  call  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  They  were  privileged  to  hear 
.\lr.  Hurley  speak  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
liertrand  I'arlor. 

On  Saturday,  June  8  the  Alumnae  were  enter- 
tained at  a  five  o'clock  Japanese  tea.  The  hos- 
tess, Mrs.  Ada  She])ard-Emerson  of  California, 
who  has  travelled  extensively,  brought  with  her 
many  beautiful  Japanese  fabrics,  curios,  native 
nuts,  dainty  cakes  and  sugared  fruits.  Her  own 
costume  was  in  keeping  with  the  display.  The 
hour  was  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  novel. 

The  marriage  announcements  which  have 
come  to  St.  Mary's  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Ciii.MKS  are  those  of  Marie  Crowell  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin James  Klein  of  Estherville,  la.;  Catherine 
McEnerny  to  Mr.  Edward  Schnreman  Camp- 
bell of  Park  Ridge,  111.:  Mary  J.  Mahoney  to 
Lieutenant  Bernard  Joseph  Carney  of  Deming, 
\.  Me.x.,  and  Jeannette  Judie  to  Mr.  Charles  .A. 
MacDonald  of  South  Bend.  St.  Mary's  wishes 
every  ha|)piness  for  their  wedded  life. 


(iUKSTS  OF  HOXOR  AT  AI.UM.XAE  I.UX'CHEOX. 

The  J^ight  Rev.  .Mgr.  Peter  lUessing.  W  G., 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  h'rench.  Lieutenant  Geo.  Sauvage, 


Jose])h  (iallagber,  Wm.  Bolger,  Cornelius  llag- 
erty, Mrs.  ICllen  Ryan-Jolly,  .Mrs.  Mary  Cav- 
anaugh, Mrs.  J.  E.  Ih'oussard,  Mrs;  Josephine 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Tom  Walsh,  Mrs.  B.  Oberwinder, 
.Mrs.  M.  Scanlon,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hilleke,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
.Sagendor])h.  Mrs.  M.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Alice  Sor- 
insen  and  Miss  h'itzgibbons. 


In  the  lull  between  the  chimings  of  Alumnae 
bells  came  the  distant  tremulo  of  tolling  which 
numbered  among  the  departed  children  and  friends 
of  St.  Mary's  the  souls  of  Anna  Wurzburg-Hud- 
son,  alumna,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Mr.  Claude 
Jubenville,  the  hu.sband  of  Alice  McManus-Ju- 
benville,  Petoskey,  ^Nlich. ;  Lieutenant  John 
O'Malley,  Albany,  AIo. ;  Mr.  Marc.  Vincent, 
father  of  Clarissa,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mad- 
den, father  of  Katherinc  Madden,  Chicago. 
R.  I.  p. 


MEETING  1918. 
ALUAIXAE  PRESENT  AT  ROLL  CALL. 

Mesdames :  Pauline  Murfey-Sauter,  Mettie 
Tuohy-Lampert,  Mary  Cochran-Ryan,  Emily 
I'lamondon-Amberg,  Anna  Cunnea-Fitzgibbon, 
Lucrezia  St.  Croix-Bohannon,  Henrietta  O'Brien- 
Crowley,  Alice  Coady-Cartier,  May  Hamilton- 
Barber,  Cecelia  Moran-Collins,  Angela  Donnelly- 
Kelly,  Alary  Walsh-Walsh,  Ada  Shepard-Emer- 
son,  Xano  Golly-Farabaugh,  Mary  Hines-Sattler. 
Linda  Fox-Sanford,  Jeannette  Herbert-Schoeller, 
Leona  Holden-Aloran,  Lucille  Baker-DeLorenzi, 
Elinor  Kreer-Totman ;  Misses:  Anna  Hunt, 
Delia  Fitzpatrick,  .Annie  Clarke,  Alary  Clarke, 
Winifred  Cooney,  Effie  Erhardt,  Alary  Sullivan. 
Helen  Guilfoyle,  Alarie  Broussard,  Alarguerite 
Aloran,  Sarah  Aloran,  Afarjorie  Barrett,  Alartina 
Smith,  Mary  Roach,  Ramona  Slattery,  Irene 
A  Idler,  Ruth  Goodrich,  Catherine  Rempe,  Alice 
Kennedy,  Teresa  Curry,  Alildred  Lambert,  Alary 
( Irahs,  Rodna  Hughes,  Alarie  Shaughnessy,  Alary 
Kinney,  Lucille  Houran,  Helen  Holland,  Alildred 
Crull,  Alabel  Radican,  Helen  AlcCarthy,  Dymj^na 
Balbach,  Frances  Lyon,  Edith  O'Connell,  Lucy 
Coontz,  Eloise  Redmond,  Alary  Deur,  Loretta 
Clennon,  Alargaret  Sullivan,  Loretto  Uroussard. 
Mav  Agnes  Hilleke,  Enna  Sagendorph,  Lucile 
Scanlon,  Helen  Irene  Knst,  Ruth  Beatty. 
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CiRADUATING  HONORS. 


The  Dec^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Gradu- 
ATiXG  Gold  Medals — conferred  on — ■ 
Miss  Ruth  Frances  Beatty,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Miss  May  Agnes  Hilleke,  Ensley,  Ahibania. 

The  Degree  of  Bachei^r  of  Arts  (English  Course) 

an'd  Graduating  Gold  Medals — conferred  on — 

Miss  Loretto  Kathryn  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

JMiss  Mary  Teresa  Daly,  St.  Mary's  Novitiate, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  P'rances  Caroline  Giraud,  St.  Mary's  Noviti- 
ate, Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Marie  Ethelreda  Kurtenbach,  St.  Mary's  No- 
vitiate, Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Helen  Irene  Kust,  Wallowa,  Oregon. 

Miss  Alary  McDougal,  St.  Mary's  Novitiate,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Erma  E.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

Miss  Lucille  Marie  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Indiana. 

Miss  Margaret  Honora  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Certificates  for  Three  Years'  Course  in  Home 
Economics — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Clara  Margaret  Costello,  Kewanna,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Irene  Hannegan,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Terrell  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Certificates  for  Two  Years'  Course  in  Normal 
Training — conferred  on: 

Miss  Marion  Elizabeth  Flaherty,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Miss  .\nna  Marie  McCarthy,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Mi;s  Ernia  E.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss    Lucille  Marie  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Indiana. 

Dii'LOMAS  IN  THE  AcADEMic  CouRSE — Conferred  on: 
Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Catalina  Davis,    (Davila)  Guadalajara, 

Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Miss  Marion  Esther  Dixon,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Miss  Berenice  Helen  Dolan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Olive  Josephine  Hatcher,  Joplin,  Missouri. 
Miss  Anna  Lenore  Johnson,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Miss  Cecile  M.  Martin,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
Miss  Irene  Marie  Vivian  Matthews,  South  Bend, 

Indiana. 

Miss  Mildred  Marie  Miller,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Kathryn  Leonore  Moran,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Willow  T.  O'Brien,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neil,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Pottinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Edna  F.  M.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss  .\delaide  H.  Wal-h,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  ATHLETIC  PRIZES. 


Certificate  in  Latin  (Six  Years'  Course)  conferred 
on: 

Miss  Marilla  Maude  Greene,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ruth  Cecilia  Hilleke,  Ensley,  Alabama. 
Miss  Helen  Irene  Kust,  Wallowa,  Oregon. 
Miss  Bernice  Mary  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 
Miss  Agnes  Lenore  Rauh,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

Certificate  in  Art  (Five  Years'  Course) — conferred 
on : 

Miss  Margaret  Mary  Meredith,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Advanced  Course  in 
THE  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Music  —  con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Catherine  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Catalina  Davis,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Miss  Grace  Soldani,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Intermediate  Course 
IN  THE  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Music — con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Phylis  Barrett,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 
Miss  Antoinette  Brazil!,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  Burke,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Eunice  Meloy,  Townsend,  Montana. 
Miss  Bernice  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 


Ckkiificates  for  Completing  the  Elementary  Course 
in  THE  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Music — con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Susa  Andreas,  Pierceton,  Indiana. 
Miss  Agnes  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pennsyhania. 
Miss  Phylis  Barrett,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 
Miss  Luisa  Benitez,  Monterrey,  Mexico. 
Miss  Eugenia  Bischoff,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Ethel  Brooks,  Dowagiac,  Michigan. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  Burke,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Helen  Clapp,  Albion,  Indiana. 
Miss  Marion  Collopy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Aline  Constantin,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Eula  Lee  Costley,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Florence  Guthrie,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Vera  Hawkins,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Thelma  Hoeny,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Falls  City,  Nebraska.. 
Miss  Irma  Howard,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Norma  Keenan,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Irene  Kehoe,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Anne  Kelleher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Miss  Cecilia  Kelley,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Langan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Julia  LeCour,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
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Miss  Regiiia  LeSeure,  Danville,  Illinois. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mahoney,  Rawlin?,  WyoniinR. 

Miss  Irene  Matthews,  South  liend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Jcanette  Pick,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Mary  Piirnian,  Wayneshuro;,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mercedes  Renipe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  Rend,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dorothea  Ryno,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Miss  Edna  Sagendorph,  LaGiangc,  Illinois. 

Miss  Ernia  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

Miss  Marie  Schuster,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  Sniidt,  Roby,  Indiana. 

Miss  Miriam  Sugrue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Ramona  Wood,  Beeville,  Texas. 

Tm-.  ".\mi£1<I(  AN  Pi:nma.\"  Cf.rtificates  of  Proficikncy 
— conferred  on : 

Miss  Kalherine  Brazil,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Miss  Frances  Casey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Eileen  Cutter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Noma  Hammon,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Irene  Kchoe,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Langan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  Mellett,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Miss  Erma  Eleanore  Neffe,  Superior,  Arizona. 

Students'  Final  Certificates  in  the  Palmer  Method 
OF  Business  Writing — conferred  on: 
Miss  Margarita  Blanco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Miss  Marcella  Hynes,  Flint,  Michigan. 
Miss  Cecilia  Kelley,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Miss  Alice  Pottinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Certificates  for  Improvement  in  the  Palmer 
Method — conferred  on: 

Miss  Beatrice  Baltes,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Maria  Luisa  Blanco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Miss  Ethel  Hahn,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 
Miss  Edith  Hes.'^ell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Miss  Lenore  Johnson,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Miss  Helen  Mills,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Miss  Susie  Reynolds,  Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Edna  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss  Ruth  Stoll,  South  licnd,  Indiana. 


I'RIZI'.S  IX  SE.X'IOR  ATIILICTIC  DKl'ART.M ENT. 

TENNIS. 

Tennis  Singles  :  Margaret  Meredith,  Trenton,  New- 
Jersey. 

Tennis  Doubles:  Silver  Mounted  Racquets— Co//rr/i- 
cites — Dorothea  Hackctt,  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  Ruth 
Hilleke,  Ensley,  Alabama. 

Tennis  Doubles:  Academics — Ethel  Hahn,  Napoleon, 
Ohio;  .\lice  Pottinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ARCHERY. 

Third  Year  Cup — Claudia  Redmond,  New  York  City, 
X.  Y. 

CANOE. 

Canoe  Doubles  :  Third  Year  Cup  and  Hamilton-Sta- 
pleton  Medal  —  Gladys  Rempe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cup — Evalyn  Lin vi lie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

tug  of  war. 

St.  Mary's  Seals — Anne  Kelleher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Dorothy  Kiplinger,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Evalyn  Lin- 
ville,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Margaret  Meredith,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

attendance  and  class  work. 

The  Helen  Holland  Cup — College — Esther  Burke,  Wes- 
ley, Iowa;  Academy — Mona  Keown,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATING  AND  DEPORTMENT  HONORS. 
The  Preparatory  Department. 


Certificates  for  Completing  the  Preparatory  Course 
— conferred  on : 

Mi:S  Helen  Pauline  Brazil,  Michigan  City.  Indiana. 
Miss  Mildred  Donnerstag,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Rose  Marbleston,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Catherine  Patricia  Martin,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Hannah  Josephine  Moore,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Miss  Emma  Marian  Mullin,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Miss  Constance  Mary  O'Donnell.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Deportment  Honors  Par  Excellence — conferred  on: 
Juniors:    Viola  Morrison;    Elizabeth  Oberwinder; 

Margaret  Seib. 
Minims:  Louise  Frank;  Alice  Keenan ;  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Lyon,  Virginia  Salerno. 


First  Honors — conferred  on  : 

Juniors:  Louise  Barley;  Mary  Jane  Johnston;  Eve- 
lyn Lauth ;  Dorothy  Menden ;  Esther  Pace; 
Louise  Sattler. 

Minims:  Brunilda  Fransen ;  Exilona  Hamilton ; 
Dorothy  Talbot;  Helen  Willett. 

Honorably  Mentioned  : 

Juniors:  KalJiryn  Dooley ;  Kathryn  Keenan;  Rose 
Marblestone. 

Minims:  Jean  Dooley;  Virginia  Dooley;  Dorothy 
Lipson. 

gymnastics. 

The  Helen  Holland  Cup  for  Attendance  and  Class 
Work  : 

Junior  Department:  Dorothy  Menden. 
Minim  Department :  Louise  Frank. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^e  and  as- 
lOrtment  is  almost  endless. 


It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 


BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 


SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-  Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
^  for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
lie  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  BI, I, IS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
Sonth  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  BIdg. 


Personal  Atlention 


^^ome  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   VV.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflta. 

Prieiits'  Albs,  Priests'  Suppllea. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 

Established  1900  Both  Phone 


Offic 


Bell  886 
Home  5842 


Residence 


Home  5702 
Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Plione  789 


RniDIMCB 

Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIAMA. 


J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6tb  floor. 


StcrlluK  SUver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrlluK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
StorlInK  Mlver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTli    BEND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


St  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THiE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Ang-ela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jeffers-n  Blvd. 
Of  p.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg,  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano— Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON  &   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
BOTH    PHONES  859 
Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chloago,  Phone 
Caluifiet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflng. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 

Bell  Phonej  Home  Phones 

514  5515 
22  5022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  call.s  to  or  from  St.  Mary's  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  |1.00,  and  50c 
lor  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Pas.senger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

m 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  part*  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Miehlsan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I,  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE   FRAMES   AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  8t«. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


nporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 

(French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

r«  make  and  keep  to  -toek  .Tery  «fl«»» 
•f  s«oda  required  by  dlllere«* 
RellKloas  ComiwttI— . 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  itock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 

Coonley  Drug  Store 


jenry  C.  Durand.     David  C.  Bradley. 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kaaper. 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1861 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

cake,  CnloB  and  Basl« 
CHICAGO 

Home  Phone  5S92        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


Nobile's  Motto: 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  ita  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


Home  Phone,  6994. 


Bell  Phone.  C2«. 


Thos,  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


lU  BAST  OKFFKRSOBI  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


'Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclasivels. 


Am  Ideal  CathoUe  Pablratloa. 

Dublin  Revl«« 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CathoUe  afasaatne. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin 


2«  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

The  GreateBt  Variety  of  Good 
Readlns   by  the   Beat  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  12.00.  A  free  copy 
fnr  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scHptlon"  $3.  or  12  shillings  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  C.  9.  A. 
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